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PREFACE. 


<It  U  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  dtalecti  are  ererywhere  eomptioiif  of  the 
literary  language.  Eren  in  England  the'looal  patois  hare  many  forms  whicb  are 
more  primitiTe  than  the  langnage  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  richness  of  their  Tocabn- 
lary  smpasses,  on  many  points,  that  of  the  elassieal  writers  of  any  period.* — Max 
HuLLiB,  LMitwm  «M  tk^  Seimc4  of  Ltmguag;    London,  8th  ed.  1876,  p.  66. 


Thb  following  Gloflsary  consiBts  exdusirely  of  words  now  or 
formerly  in  use  in  the  Wapentakes  of  Manley  and  (Torringbam — ^that 
isy  the  NorUi  Western  comer  of  lincolnahire. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  collecting  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have  been 
assisted  by  many  friends.  It  is  howeYer,  I  fear,  imperfect  in  many 
particulars.  As  to  words  no  longer  in  use,  I  have  not  inserted  any 
for  which  I  have  not  printed  or  manuscript  authority.  The  words 
from  Bichard  Bernard's  translation  of  Terence  *  are  especially  note- 
worthy. Bernard  liyed  at  Epworth,  in  the  Isle  of  Azholme,  and 
seems  to  have  endeayoured  to  render  many  parts  of  the  dialogue  in 
the  common  speech  with  which  he  was  familiar.  I  have  also  had 
access  to  the  records  of  the  manor  of  Eirton-in-Lindsey,  now  in  the 
custody  of  Thomas  Hugh  Oldman,  Esq.,  of  Gainsbuigh,  for  whose 
courtesy  in  permitting  and  facilitating  my  troublesome  researches 
I  am  very  gratefu^.  Gravenor  Boadley,  Esq.,  the  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Scotter,  has  also  most  kindly  allowed  me  to  make  the  fullest  use 
of  the  long  series  of  Court  Bolls  in  lus  possession.  The  records  of 
the  manor  of  Bottesford  are  my  own  property,  and  have  supplied  me 
with  some  good  examples  of  disused  words. 

The  late  Mr  J.  EUett  Brogden*s  Provincial  Words  and  Exprea- 
sions  curremt  in  Lincolnshire  has  been  very  serviceable  to  me,  but  I 
have  inserted  no  word  on  its  authority  which  I  do  not  know  to  be  in 

•  The  Edition  nsed  is  the  6th,  1629 ;  4to. 
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nae,  olr  to  haye  been  used  in  this  district.  An  interleaved  copy  of 
Mr  Brogden's  book,  full  of  notes  by  the  Eev.  Joseph  Thomas  Fowler, 
M.A.,  of  Hatfield  Hall,  Durham,  has  been  most  kindly  lent  me  by 
the  annotator;  from  it  I  have  gleaned  many  words  that  I  shoxdd 
otherwise  have  missed,  and  have  also  been  much  helped  in  express- 
ing the  exact  meaning  of  seyeral  words  which  I  had  myself  collected. 
Mr  Fowler  has  furthermore  looked  over  the  proofs,  and  made  many 
corrections  and  useful  additions. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Bey.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  for  examin- 
ing the  manuscript  before  it  went  to  press,  and  for  many  important 
notes  and  additions  on  almost  every  page.  Mr  Skeat  has  also  looked 
over  the  proofs  as  the  book  has  gone  through  the  press,  and  added 
the  *  glossic.'  • 

The  Eev.  Edward  Synge  Wilson,  Vicar  of  Winterton,  and  Mr 
John  Andrew  Tumman  of  that  place,  have  rendered  me  a  service  by 
looking  over  the  greater  part  of  the.  proofs,  and  making  several  addi- 
tions and  corrections.  Alfred  Atkinson,  Esq.,  of  Brigg,  has  furnished 
me  with  a  large  mass  of  words,  and  most  apt  examples.  In  every- 
thing connected  with  water,  banks,  and  drainage,  I  am  much  indebted 
to  him.  I  have  also  received  valuable  help  from  Sir  Charles  Henry 
John  Anderson,  of  Lea  Hall,  Baronet;  Miss  Atkinson,  of  Brigg; 

*  By  this  IB  meant,  that  I  haye,  in  some  cases,  indicated  the  pronunciation  of 
words  by  inserting,  between  square  braokets,  the  indication  of  that  ptonnnciation 
acccording  to  the  '  glossio '  notation,  eiphiined  at  p.  9  of  a  tract  on  *  Varieties  of 
English  Pronunciation/  or  in  the  Notice  prefixed  to  Part  III.  of  a  treatise  '  On 
Early  English  Pronunciation,'  by  A.  J.  ElUs,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  In  such 
cases,  I  have  endearoured  to  write  down  the  sounds  as  described  to  me  by  Mr  Pea- 
cock ;  omitting  only  a  yery  few  where  there  seemed  to  be  a  little  doubt.  In  most 
cases  where  the  pronunciation  is  not  indicated,  it  ia  because  it  approximates  to  that 
of  standard  English.  The  symbols  occur  in  the  following  key- words,  in  which  they 
are  denoted  by  italic  letters.  Vowels  and  diphthongs :— bM,  bait,  haa ;  caul,  coal, 
eool;  knit,  n#t,  gnat,  not,  nut,  ftiot  (where  uo  represents  the  short  oo  in  foot) ; 
hMght,  foil,  fotil,  teud.  The  consonants  p,  w,  wh  (aspirated),  h,  p,  b,  t,  d,  eh  {bb  in. 
chest),  J,  k,  g  (hard,  as  in  ^pe),  /,  9,  %,  s,  sA,  r,  /,  m,  ft,  ft^  (as  in  sin^),  aU  hare  the 
usual  values.  The  sound  of  th  in  thin  is  written  th  ;  that  of  th  in  then  is  written 
dh;  th  represents  the  sound  heard  in  divition  [divizh'en].  When  r  ii  to  be  trilled, 
it  IB  written  r^,  with  an  apostrophe  following  it.  The  mark  *  signifies  the  accent, 
as  in  [dirizh'en]  abore.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  symbols  never  vary. 
Thus  ei  denotes  the  usual  sound  of  long  t,  and  ncTer  means  anything  else.— 
W.  W.  S. 
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James  Fowler,  Esq.,  F.S.A.y  of  Wakefield ;  William  England  Howletty 
Esq.,  of  Kirton-in-Iindsey ;  the  Hey.  Charles  Knowles,  M.A.,  Eector 
of  Winteringham;  and  the  Key.  Edward  Saint  Leger,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Sootton. 

It  may  he  well,  in  condusion,  to  note  that  the  examples  haye  not 
been  coined  for  the  purpose  of  this  work,  hut  are,  in  almost  eyery 
case,  the  exact  form  of  words  which  I,  or  the  friends  who  haye 
helped  me,  haye  heard  used. 

EDWARD  PEACOCK. 

Bcitesford  Manor ^  Brigg^ 
22nd  Dec.  1876. 
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[The  part  of  speech  ii  not  added  in  the  oaae  of  fabetantiTee.] 


Ay  piep.  OIL 

Ay  prefix  to  sabstantiyes  and 
yerbs,  as  ctgate^  Or^huUingy  a^ho$' 
•ing, 

A,  Ehy  interrogatiye  inteij.  eqiiiy'> 
alent  to  whatf 

A,  y.  to  haye.   ^A'  done  wi'  thee  1* 

Aanm't-beardy  Spirctamilicifolia. 

Abaek,  prep,  at  the  back  (fol- 
lowed by  of).  *  It  *s  abaek  o*  th' 
beer  barrel. 

(2)  ady.  by  surprise,  in  phr. 
to  ttuee  aback.  '  I  was  ta*en  clear 
aback  when  she  tell^d  me  on  it.' 

Aback  o'  beyont,  pbr.  a  yery 
lonff  way  off.  A  man  is  '  ahofk 
o'  oet^mt  his  sen '  when  he  is, 
through  his  own  &ult  or  ignor- 
ance, unable  to  ]>erform  wluit  he 
bas  undertaken. 

Abargens,  pbr.  of  no  yalue  or 
consequence.  '  It 's  that  mucky 
and  torn,  it 's  abargeru  what  be* 
comes  on  it'  'It's  abargens 
whether  he  comes  or  no  noo.' 

Abear,  y.  to  endure. 

Aberfhom  Pitts»  a  place  in  the 
parish  of  Meesinghiun,  1825. 

Abide,  y.  to  endure.  '1  can't 
cMde  no  bairns  nobut  my  awn.' 

AbleeSy  i.  e.  bayeless,  q.  y. 
Ablins,  ady.  perhaps. 
Abliah,a4j.  somewhat  able.  'He's 


^ 


an  MUh  chap  for  a  little  un,  but 
he  can't  hu^  a  seek  o'  whSat  a- 
board  a  yessil.' 

Aboon,  prep,  aboye,  in  excess  ofl 
A  drunken  man  is  said  to  be 
'  aboon  plumb.' 

Aboon-liead,  up  aboye.  '  It 's 
darty  under-foot  but  dry  abo^n- 
head: 

Abont,  ady.  in  band,  in  the  do- 
ing, on  hand.  '  We  'd  a  three- 
weeks'  wesh  ahoui  that  day.' 

Abraham,  Isaao,  and  Jacob,  the 

common  Oomfrey,  Symphytum 
officinale,  so  called  because  uiere 
are  flowers  of  three  differing 
tints  on  the  same  plant. 

Abraham-man,  a  cheat.  An 
able-bodied  beggar  who  pretends 
to  be  sick  or  a  cripple  la  aaid  to 
sham  Abralmm* 

Abread,  i.  e.  in  breadth.  '  Tb' 
wall's  nobut  a  brick  abreadJ  Gf. 
Mid.  Eng.  brede,  breadth. 

Abnseftil,  adj.  abusiye. 

A I  But,  inteij.  'A/  Bui 
Charlie  is  a  big  liar,  an'  no  mis- 
take. He  'd  lie  thrif  a  three- 
inch  deal.' 

Accordlng-ly  (the  ly  yery  long), 
accordingly. 

Aoom-tree,  an  oak. 

Aoot,  coig.  because. 

1 
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Acre-spires,  s.  pi  the  sprouts  of 
oom  before  the  ear  comeB  forth. 

Acre-tax,  a  drainage  tax.  (Obso- 
lescent.) *  Some  of  these  Carrs 
are  sabject  to  a  Drainage  Tax 
....  it  is  sometimes  oalled  an 
acre  tex.'— Survey  of  Manor  of 
Kirton^n^Lind^ey,  1787. 

Adam  and  Eve,  (1)  A  particular 
pair  of  legs  in  a  sluimp,  so  called 
£rom  a  mncied  resemblance  to 
two  human  figures  standing  op- 
posite to  one  another. 
(2)  The  flowers  of  the  Arum 

Adam's-ale,  Adam's-winei  i.  e. 

water. 

Adam's-apple.  'Adami  pomttm, 
the  conyex  part  of  the  thyroid 
cartQage  of  the  larynx.' — Parr's 
Med,  Did.  i.  32. 

Adam's-flaimel,  white  mullein. 
Verhascum  LychnitU, 

Addle,  y.  to  earn.  'Tom  Stocks 
can  cMle  four  shillin'  a  day  at 
sofBn',  so  he  'U  not  work  for  thee 
at  two  and  nine.'  *  Adle^  tox 
Inncolniensi  agro  naitissimaqnod 
ipsis  salarium  yel  praeminm  me- 
reri  deeignat.'  —  Skinner,  JEty^ 
mcihgicon. 

Addle-cap,  Addle-pate,  Addle- 

heady  a  weak,  silly  person. 
'  He  's  snch  a  waffy  adme^head 
he  doesn't  knaw  blue  fra  red.' 

Addled,  pp.  and  adj.  (1)  earned, 
(2)  rottOTL ;  spoken  of  eggs. 

Addlins,  s.  pL  earnings. 

A-done,  for  have  done.  '  Thu 
awkerd  bairn,  a-done  wi'  thee  I ' 

A-doors,  out,  out  of  doors. 
'  You  're  alus  clattin'  in  and  out 
a*  doors  J  *  My  brother  will  be 
flung  and  thrust  out  adoorea  by 
head  and  eares.' — ^Bernard,  Te^ 
rencct  120. 

Afeard,  adj.  afraid. 

Afore,  ady.  and  prep,  before. 


Afbre-long,  before  long. 

Aforetime,  ady.  formerly. 

Aft,  ady.  behind. 

After  a  bit.  ady.  in  a  short  time. 
'Oome,  am'tyegoinP  YeSfC^fUr 
a  bit.' 

Afterbvrden,  the  afterbirth  {pin- 
cento).  '  The  aflerburden  should 
owt  to  be  alus  putten  upo'  th' 
kitchen  fire-back  at  neet  when 
folks  hee  gone  to  bed.' 

After-clap,  an  unpleasant  thing 
whidi  comee  to  pass  after  the 
likelihood  of  such  an  eyent  has 
long  ^ne  by.  'Bachel  Tay- 
lor "s  m  a  fine  way,  she  hed  her 
tent  bairn  nine  years  sin,  and 
noo  she  's  Mien  doon  wi'  twins. 
It 's  a  sore  a/ter-dap  for  her.' 

After-end,  the  autumn;  more 
commonly,  the  hadc»end  or/ott. 

Afterlings,  the  last  milk  of  a 
cow,  which  is  said  to  contain  the 
mofiii  butter. 

Aftermath,  the  second  crop  of 
grass;    the    fpnaa   that  grows 
when  the  hay  is  cut ;  more  oom- . 
monly  called  eddish.,  q.  y. 

Agate,  Agate  on.  Began  un- 
der-way, fblly-'Cmployed.  'Well 
I  mim  get  agaU.'  '  Me  's  a  bad 
un  at  startin',  but  when  he  ^ts 
agaie  on  owt,  nowt  'all  stop  hun.' 
€t  'When  is  an  oyen  not  an 
oyen  P    A.  When  die  's  agaU.' 

Age,  y.  to  grow  old.  '  He  age^ 
fast' 

Age,  coming  at.    '  It  11  all  be 

th'  young  squire's  when  he  comee 
at  age,* 

Agean,  ady.  again. 

Agean,  prep,  against ;  before,  in 
time  for,  presaging,  nigh  unto. 
'We  mun  hey  wer  dleanin'  all 
done  affean  Mayda'.'  '  Th'  boss 
collars  is  al'us  as  weet  as  mudk 
ag^an  ram,'  (2)  In  exchange  for. 
'  I  sattled  his  bill  an'  he  geV  me 
three  an'  six  <igean  a  poyereign.' 
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Agee,  adj.  awry. 

Ag«r»  Eg«r,  Sape  [ai-gur,  ee-- 
rnr].  I^e  liigh  tidal  waye  of  the 
Trent  and  Chise.  This  i>heno- 
menon  is  called  the  Bore  in  the 
Seyem.     '  This  day  the  general 

goin^  orer  the  riyer was 

looaly  deUyered  from  a  great 
)r  he  was  near  nnto  oy  a 
snrprisal  of  the  tide 
called  Eager  J  —  Sptigg,  Anglia 
Bediviva,  1047.    £l  1854,  p.  76. 

*  But  like  an  eagrt  rode  in  triumph 
o'er  the  tide/ 
Diyden,  Threnodia  Augmtalis, 

'What  is  called  the  eagrt  of  the 
tide  ....  astonished  uoee  who 
saw  it  come  up  the  channel.' — 
Monthly  Mag,  Dec  1810,  p.  472. 

'And   rearing   Lindis    backward 
pressed. 
Shook  all  her  trembling  bankes 
amaine; 
Then  madly  at  the  eggr^$  breast 
Flun^  nppe  her  weltering  walls 
aeain. 
Jean  Ingelow,  Th4  High  Tide, 

QL  Stark,  JKrf  of  Gainehurgh, 
622;  Oariyle,  Heroes  and  Hero^ 
fpor$hip,  29;  Palgraye,  Nor^- 
mandyandEng.  L  233,  731,  740; 
0.  Brooke,  Ten  years  in  Sara^ 
toakf  L  364. 

Agg,  a  miafoitune,  an  irritating 
loss.  *  That 's  a  sour  agg '  is  a 
common  expression  to  indicate  a 
teasing  circumstance. 

AggTETrnte,  y.  to  yex.  Yon  're 
eniff  to  aggravdte  a  growin'  tree.' 
'  It 's  enif  to  aggravdte  the  heart 
of  a  wheel-borrow.' 

AggraTation«  yezation* 

Agist    See  Gist*. 

AftnAW     See  NangnaH, 

Agnes.  It  is  thought  that  per- 
sons named  Agnes  will  certainly 
go  mad. 

Agreeable,  adj.  willing.  '  Well, 
sir,  you  see  it  begun  in  this  how. 
Bk>1>ert  ax'd  me  if  I  would  hey 


him,  and  I  says,  efter  studyin' 
abit  like,  Well,  Bob,  I  'm  agree^ 
ahleJ —  WinterUm, 


Ahint,  prep,  and   ady. 
behind. 

Ailsey,  Alsey,  Elsey,  Alice. 

Aim,  intention,  desire.  '  All  his 
aim  is  to  get  in  other  folks's 
road.' 

Aint,  for  am  not  Ami  is  the 
commoner  form. 

Air,  y.  to  dry  damp  clothes. 
'  Tak  them  weet  cloas  out  o'  th' 
dolly  an'  hing  'em  upo'  th'  hedge, 
an'  put  th*  mangled  cloas  upo' 
th'  herse  to  air* 

Air,  y.  to  yentilate.  *  For  rossell 
and  franckinsens  to  aire  the 
church,  i^*.'  —  1686.  Lotsth 
ChurchwardetCs  Accounts* 

Air-bleb,  a  bubble. 

Ainn,  the  aim» 

Air-peg,  the  yent-peg  of  a  barrel 

Aiteh-bone,  of  beef.  The  edge- 
bone,  from  the  brim  of  the  pelyi& 

Aither,  pron.  either* 

Alablaster,  alabaster.  '  They 
fun  alabkuier  at  Gainsb'r  when 
they  dug  th'  railroad,  but  it 
was  n't  worth  owt'  '  It 's  a 
strange  nist  bairn,  its  skin  is  that 
dear,  it's  Hke  alablaster.'  The 
word  frequently  takes  this  form 
in  mediaeyal  myentories.  Of. 
Mon,  Ang,  y.  484. 

Ale-eoxmer,  Ale-finder,  Ale-tas- 
ter, a  manorial  officer  whose  duty 
it  was  to  look  to  the  assize  and 
goodness  of  bread  and  ale  within 
uie  precincts  of  the  meuior, 
'George  Greene  ....  for  not 
sendii^  for  the  ale  -  finder.'  — 
Bottesford  Manor  Roily  1617.  The 
ale-taster's  oath  is  giyen  in  Sir 
Will.  Scroggs*  Practise  of  CourU^ 
Leet,  1714,  p.  15. 

Ale-feast,  Ale-master.     See 

Witsun  ale. 
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Alegar,  [aiVigiiT]  sour  ale  used  as 
a  substitute  for  Tinegar.  Sinner 
notes  that  it  is  a  Lincolnshire 
word,  and  in  use  also  '  per  totmn 
AnglisB  Septentrionalis.'  It  is, 
he  says,  equivalent  to  '  ^^  txig^ 
yel  Eager  aU,  i.  e.  sour  ale,  longi 
oertd  rectius  &  elegantius  quftoi 
Londinenses  qui  ale  vinegar  satis 
absurd^  denominant.' — Etymdog. 

Ale-peg,  the  vent-peg  of  a  cask. 

Ale-p08set|  warm  milk  and  beer 
sweetened. 

Ale-eeore,  the  debt  for  drink  at 
an  ale-house  recorded  with  chalk 
marks  on  the  door. 

Alive-like,  lively,  likely  to  live. 

Alive  wi'  lops,  mueh  infested  by 
fleas. 

All-about-it,  phr.  a  clincher  to 
an    argument.     'I   wer'nt  gie 
hee  another  fieurden,  so  that's 
aU-ahouUU: 

All-abroad,  phr.  all  in  conf  osion ; 
e<iiiivalent  to  the  slane  expres- 
non,  ^all  at  sea^'  *£&  tnings 
is  alus  aU  abroad;  never  nout 
no  where.* 

All  and  Mme,  phr.  one  and  alL 

Ail-along,  adv.  in  a  continued 
course.  *  I  *ve  gone  on  that  foot- 
trod  aU-alang  ony  time  this  thirty 
Sear.'  *  Th^  Hea  runs  all  along 
i'  West  side  o'  Ketton  lordship.' 

All  along  on,  entirely  owing  to, 
in  consequence  of. 

Allaways,  s.  pL  aloes.  The  drug, 
not  the  plant  'As  bitter  as 
aUatuaya, 

All-but,  almoel 

All  ebite,  all  in  pieces.  'He 
brok  my  cheaney  tea-pot  wi'  John 
Wesla's  head  on  it  all  ebits,  an' 
then  sed  a  metal  un  wod  do  for 
an  owd  thing  like  me.'  A  wo- 
man who  has  lately  been  de- 
livered of  a  child,  or  a  man  who 
has  become  bankrupt  are  said  to 
have  been  tumbled  all  ebiU, 


All-e*-pieoeB,  All  to  nont,  adj. 

1^,  said  of  a  man  when  he  be- 
comes bankrupt,  or  otherwise 
ruins  himself  m  mind,  body,  or 
estate. 

Alley,  a  kind  of  marble. with 
wluch  children  play.  A  corrop- 
tion  of  cUabaster,  the  material  of 
which  this  kind  of  marbles  are 
made. 

Alley,  the  aisle  of  a  ehurcb.  A 
woman  firom  Kirton-in-Iindsey 
informed  me  that  she  never  heard 
the  passages  between  pews  in 
drarches  called  anythmff  but 
eUleyB  *  XBiial  the  Puseyites  begun 
to  make  people  particular  in 
their  talk  about  thesa  sort  of 
thingSr'  The  north  lusle  of  the 
choir  of  Lincoln  Minster  wae 
formerly  called  the  Chanters' 
alley.  'Mr  Olden  ....  did  say 
when  he  did  come  te  be  church- 
warden, he  would  make  the 
Puritans  te  eome  up  the  middle 
aUey  on  their  knees  te  the  rails/ 
—1638.  Wallington,  BUt.  No-^ 
ticesj  L  70. 

All-gatea,  by  all  means,  in  any 
manner.. 

All-lia]!k>WB.  An  object  called 
*  the  idol  of  All-hallowB'  existed 
in  the  church  of  Belten  in  the 
Isle  of  AxhcteM  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. It  was  probably  a  repre- 
sentation of  All  Saints. — Pea- 
cock's Eng.  Ch.  Ftirniture,  45. 

AU-iwen,  phr.  a  hyperbolical 
phrase  meaning  for  all  occasionB, 
or  for  all  time.  '  He 's  books 
enifT  i'  that  room  fw  aU-iwere.* 

All-ont,  adv.  quite,  entirely,  be* 
yond  companson. 

All  over.  'He  's  his  faatber  ail 
over,*  t.  e,  he  is  exactly  like  his 
fEkther.    -^ 

All-overish,  adj.  sickly,  nervous. 

Alls,  s.  pi.  goods  and  chattels, 
especially      workmen's     tooia. 
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« Pkek  up  yovr  aO$  and  slot  oil' 
is  a  oommon  form  of  liiMniaoa.! 
by  a  mastflr  to  a  workman. 

All  's-one,  pkc  mR  the  same. 
*  It 's  M  '«  4me  to  me  whether 
you  pay  moo  or  o'  Setterda'  neet.' 

AH  lA  nanfl^t,  entirely,  eom- 
Blet^y.  '  warp  land  beats  top 
tand  aU  to  naugnt,' 

AU'thal  To  do  anything  like 
all'that  is  to  do  it  yery  well,  or 
▼ery  quickly. 

All-«p-wi%  phz.  all  over  with, 
quite  done  for.  *  It 'nail  up  wC 
him  noQ,  nooth'  Squire 'a  started 
to  raye  into  thin^' 

Along  on,  prep.  (1)  on  account 
of,  owing  to ;  (2)  by  the  side  of. 

Aim,  Alntt,  [ol'ua,  ol-ust]  ady. 
always.  '  I  m,  ahu  neyer  reight 
wi^maister«' 

Am,  /or  I  am ;  ^oimption  of  I  'm. 
*^magoin'  to  Brigg  o'Thurada'.' 

A  many,  a  quantity ;  spoken  of 
persons  or  things.  '  How  are  ye 
for  bernes  ta  year?  Oh,  we  'ye 
a  many,*  'Ihere  was  a  many 
lads  at  Brige  Btattus  wi'  blue 
tibbine  in  ti&eir  hats.  That 
means  they  're  union  men«' 

Ambergrease,  a  strong,  sweet 
scent.  'When  your  throat  's 
perfum'd ;  your  yerie  words  Doe 
smell  of  amherffreece,* — ^Marston, 
Antonio  and  MtUidoLy  act  iii. 

'  C^tly  my  Muse  1  'tis  but  a  ten- 
der piece, 
A  paradox  of  fdmea  and  amber' 
ffrtucitm 
John  Gleyeland's  Fowu^  1665, 
p.  131. 

AmoBg-handi,  ady.  in  some  way; 
said  of  anything  done  cox^ointiy 
with  other  things,  or  of  some- 
thing done  to  eke  out  something 
else.  '  Th'  bread  'v  sad,'  but  I 
weant  thraw  it  into  th'  swill- 
tub  ;  we  shall  get  thrif  it  amm^ 
fiand$,* 

An,  used  in  tbe  phzaae  '  what  an 


a.'  '  It  waa  such  mm  a  iMmf  to 
do  I  wodn't  ha'  been  aeen  in  it 
at  nowt.'  '  What  an  a  fizmant 
she 's  gotten  her  sen  into  wi'  that 
young  man.'  This  aa  is  perhaps 
a  rsomaat  of  the  Mid.  Eng.  Imn^ 
used  in  whsU  kim  for  what  kind, 
fto.  Thus  it  really  means  — 
*  what  sort  of  a  fix.' 

An-all,  ady.  also,  besides.  '  He 
wants  sendin'  to  Zetton  [prison], 
an'  a  cat-o'-nine  tails  mm^dttJ 

Anberrj.    See  Ncuiberry, 

AskchoTf  (I)  an  iron  tie  in  a 
building;  (2)  the  tongue  of  a 
buckle. 

Aneienty  an  old  man.  'Well, 
old  aneieni^  what  did  Adam  say 
when  you  last  seed  him  ? ' 

Anoien^i  antiquities. 

Andparey,  u  e.  and  per  ee;  the 
contraction  A.  '  From  A  to  and» 
parcy*  is  equiyalent  to  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end. 

Andra,  luncheon,  or  any  extra 
meal,  as  bread,  cheese,  and  beer 
sent  to  workpeople  at  about 
ekyen  or  four  o'dook.  Farmer, 
'  Where 's  John  Dent  f  Bailiff. 
'He  's  hey'in'  his  andra:  En- 
dently  one  of  the  numerous  cor- 
ruptions of  undem.  See  Aan^ 
dornB,  Aunder^  Omdom,  and 
Doundrine  in  Ba3r's  Qlouary, 

Andremas,  the  feast  of  Saint 
Andrew  (obsolete).  <For  the 
seryese  bouke  at  sant  andramee^ 
▼ij*.' — KirUm  -  in  -  Lindeey,  CK 
Ace  IMl. 

Aneaa,  piep.  beneath.  'You'll 
find  the  almanac  anian  bible  up 
oth'  parlour  table.' 

Anear,  Anaarly,  ady.  nearly. 

An-end,  ady.  on  end.  '  I  dreamt 
all  the  d&id  bodies  was  stan'in' 
an-end  in  the  chnrch-yard,  some 
as  if  they  bed  nt  been  ower  a 
week  d£ad,  and  some  as  if,  Ac' 
To  fo  straight  an^end  is  to  go 
straight  forward. 
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Angels.  When  infiBknts  smile  in 
their  sleep  they  are  said  to  see 
angels.  'He  would  sweetly 
lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  and 
smile,  as  if  the  old  saying  was 
true  in  this  sweet  infant,  that  he 
saw  angels  in  heaven.' — 1660. 
Autobiography  of  Alice  Thornton 
(Surtees  Soc.),  124. 

Angles,  artificial  burrows  used 
for  capturing  rabbits  in  warrens. 
See  Type. 

Angnail.    See  NangnaU. 

Angnes,  Agnes.  A  form  often 
found  in  IVth^^oentury  parish 
registers,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  heard  in  conversation. 

Angry,  ac|j.  inflamed;  said  of 
wounds. 

A&guislied,   pained,  troubled. 

*  I  was  strangelv  anguish'd  i*  my 
•joints   all   thrif  Thomas  .... 

th' wizzard.'— Bottesford,  1858. 
*My  spyryt  ys  anguyssed  ful 
soreyn  me.'-Manning  of  Brunne, 
Meditations,  L  315. 

AniiF,  Eniff,  adv.  enough. 

Anshnm-soranshnm,  bewilder- 
ment, confoflion.  *  There  was 
strange  anehtmi^ecranehum  wark 
at  Smith's  sale  along  o'  th'  auch- 
soneer  not  causing  folks  to  stand 
in  a  ring«' 

Answer,  v.  to  succeed,  to  pay. 

*  It  we  'nt  answer  to  saw  tonups 
behout  rain  comes.' 

Ant  ling,  inkling,  knowledge. 
*I  ha  'nt  no  antlin*  where  he  is 
noo,  but  he  did  tell  me  lus  wife 
used  him  that  bad  he  shud  slot 
of  to  'Merikay.' 

Any-how,  adv.  by  any  means: 
in  any  way.  *  If  th'  train  's 
gone  I  mun  eet  there  any^how  I 
can.'  *  Thu  does  thy  work  any- 
how,  as  if  nobody  was  ever  to 
see  it  but  thee  sen.' 

Apieces,  adv.  in  pieces. 

Apow'd,  [upoud*]  V.  to  wanant, 


to  be  certain.    A  contraction  for 
uphM, 

Appem,  [apnim]  (1)  an  apron. 
(2)  The  thin  inner  fat  of  a  pig  and 
the  &t  of  a  goose  are  called  the 
pig^appem  and  the  gooBe-^ppem, 

Apple,  v«  to  bottom,  to  root. 
Spoken  of  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
other  bulbs, 

Apple-Ark,  a  big  cheat  in  which 
apples  are  kept, 

Apple-^ie^bed,  a  bed  the  clothes 
of  which  have  been  so  arranged 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  get 
into  it  without  re-making. 

Apple^pie^'Order,  outside  neat- 
ness* 

Apple-40oap,  an  apple-scoop.  An 
instrument  made  of  a  sheep's 
metacarpal  bone,  sometimes 
carved,  ayed  green,  ftc,  used  for 
taking  the  cores  out  of  apples. 
When  the  late  Edward  Shaw 
Peacock  was  a  little  ehild  he  was 
saying  in  the  presence  of  a  rich 
and  Ignorant  farmer  that  he 
should  much  like  to  possess  a 
microscope,  The  man  who  mis- 
understood him  said  he  had  a 
good  one  at  home  which  he  would 
present  to  him.  In  a  few  days 
after  the  farmer  sent  a  hand* 
some  apple-fScoop^ 

Aprioock,  apricot  Used  by 
Shakespeare,  &c, 

Ap  np.    See  Jiap  up. 

Aqnabus,  a  passenger  boat  or 
water-omnibus. 

Argisome,  adj.  quarrelsome,  full 
of  contention.  '  It 's  the  argi^ 
somest  bairn  I  ever  did  see.' 

Argle,  Ar^,  v.  to  argue.  'Comoy 
maister,  it 's  no  use  to  argle^* — 
Balf  Skirlaugh,  ii.  112. 

Argle-bargle,  v.  to  argue,  to 
bandy  words.  Also  as  sb.,  argu- 
ment. 

Argleing,  signing.  ^What  's 
the  good  o'  arglein*  .  •  .  •  about 
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What  Mkfl  iB  mKMJ—Balf  Skir- 
Umgh^  u.  162. 

Atgjtj^  V.  (1)  to  arpie;  (2)  to 
be  <rf  import,  to  oigniiy,  'It 
does  n't  ar^yfy  what  his  fiither 
was,  so  long  as  he  's  a  punotal 


A^  a  big  chest  'Andtrasseal 
^t  he  mithen  fynde  Of  hise  in 
arht  or  in  Idsta'— JTaveJeMk,  2018. 
<  Thomas  CSarlEare  takyn  down  a 
hark  oat  of  rode  loft  yjd.' — 1515, 
Lmah  Ch,  AeeU. 

ArleSt  money  given  to  fiisten  a 
bargain.  (Obsalesoent)  See  Turn 

Am,  (1)  the  thigh  of  the  foie 
leg  of  a  horse ;  (2)  the  arm  of 
an  sjde-tree  is  that  part  which 
goes  into  the  wheeL 

Am,  ▼.  to  earn. 

Arwinga,  s.  pi.  eamingff. 

Arnty  for  am  not,  aie  not 
Mother.  'Don't  go  to  chappell 
wi*  that  mncky  fiuie,  llary/ 
Daughter.  *  I  ami  a-goin'.'  *  I 
w€ant  tak  no  amte  nor  no  shamts 
fra  a  bairn  like  thn.' 

Ant,  pp.  earned. 

Arrant,  an  enand.  'Other  or- 
ranU  neoessarie  to  be  done.' 
— LeaMe  of  Scotter  Manor ^  16S7. 

Arrearage,  anears  of  payment. 
'  The  arrerage  of  the  same  AiUy 
oontentyd  and  satysfied.' — Learn 
of  SeoUer  Manor,  1637.  'Mr 
Bnrghe  arrerigei  as  befbr.'  — 
Kirtonrin-Lindiey,  Ch  AcCy  1677. 
*  He 's  gotten  four  years  ar^ 
reroMe  of  his  highway  rate  On, 
and  X  can  get  no  sattlement' 

Arridge,  an  arris.  The  edge  of 
a  pLuik,  a  squared  stone  or  any 
similar  olgect 

Anil,  y.  to  harass.  '  Am  stiange 
an'  arriaedJ 

Arrisment,  sb.  a  haiassed  condi- 
tion. '  Dr  P.  he  says  to  me,  Mrs 
D.  he  says,  it 's  OYter-amtmen< 


o'  the  liyer  'at  yer  suiferin'  from.* 

Arte,  sb.  the  lower  or  bottom  end 
of  a  sheaf  of  com.  Maeter.  *  Is 
the  wheat  in  the  Marsh  ready  to 
lead  yet,  WilliamP'  Bervani. 
'No,  sir,  the  sheaf  ortet  is  as 
weet  as  mnok.' 

Ane,  T.  to  kick  upon  the  seat 
I  If  thn  comes  here  aoian  loong* 
in'  aboot,  111  ar$e  wee  wi'  my 
foot* 

Ane-band,  the  crupper. 

Arse-board,  the  hind  door  of  a 
cart 


Polygonum^  Pern- 
eafto,  and  PcHygjonum  Eydro^ 
piper,  '  Persicaria  nrens,  eodem 
sensu  Pr.  0.  Gulrage,  sio  dicta 
qnia  sommnm  ardorem  k  dolo- 
rem  e4  podicem  sibi  tergenti  eon- 
ciliat '---Skinnier,  Etymoiog.  Bo^ 
tan. 
Arserd,  backward.  '  Qo  arserde^ 
consin  Edward,  go  ar$erd$.* 
'  Bot  if  le  taken  as  se  nsen  otm- 
word  this  gospel.'^ —  Political 
Poem  {RolU  Berta),  u.  64. 

Aiey-Tarty,  adv.  topsy-turvy,  the 
wrong  end  first  *Ar$y  K«ray, 
or  the  second  martyrdom  of  the 
Bump,'  is  the  title  of  a  song 
written  abont  1660.  Bump  Songs, 
1  Edit,  pt  iL  p.  47. 

Art  and  part,  parHceps  eriminis. 
A  north-potmtry  law  term.  See 
Oowell,  Law  Diet.  sub.  yoo. 

Artiele,  a  worthless  fellow.  A 
strong  term  of  contempt    '  He 's 

*  a  sore  article  to  be  a  parson. 
He  's  nobut  fit  to  eat  pie  ont  o' 
th'  road  and  scar  bods  ira  berry 
treeSb 

Arysiplas,  the  Saint  Anthony's 
ure,  erysipelas. 

As,  reL  pron.  who,  that,  which. 
'  The  man  cm  sells  barm  hes  n't 
been  this  week.'  <  Whose  cauyes 
was  them  €u  I  seed  i'  Messing- 
ham  toon  Street?' 

As    prep,  by;   sometimes  used 
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redundantly.  'I  expect  him  a 
weekcu  next  Thursday.' '  Hes  n*t 
been  here  since  a  month  a$  last 
Bottesworth  feast.' 

Aflh-heap-oake,  a  cake  baked  on 
the  hearth  imder  hot  wood  em- 
bers. 

Aflh-hole,  the  sqaare  hole  which 
receives  ashes  under  the  kitchen- 
grate. 

As  how,  conj.  that.  'He  said 
as  how  he  was  a  loongin'  thief 
what  hed  getten  eightoen-hun- 
dred  pound  i'  Ghunsb'r  bank  all 
thrif  cheatin'  poor  folks.' 

Aah-keys,  s.  pL  the  seed  of  the 
ash-tree. 

A*  ih'  think,  phr.      I   should 

fTiinlr. 

Aflk,  a  lizard,  a  newt.  'I  was 
once  tanged  by  an  ask  among  the 
brackens  in  Brumby  wood,  that 
bad,  I  thought  I  should  hey*  deed 
straight  of!.' 

Ask,  harsh  to  the  touch  oi  taste ; 
astringent,  sour,  sharp.  'The 
ale  's  as  ask  as  whig.'  '  This 
flannel  feels  strange  an'  ask,' 
*Them  bullies  and  sluies  tastes 
very  ask.*  *  A  sharp  ask  squeal, 
just  for  all  the  warld  like  a  nure.' 
—Half  Skirlaugh,  i.  37. 

(2)  Strong  day  land  when 
baked  by  the  sun  is  said  to  be 
ask,  '  X  ou  ha'  nt  another  bit  o' 
landbelongin'  to  you,  out  like  as 
cuib  as  th'  top  end  o'  th'  Wood 
Close  is.' 

(3)  Spring  water  makes  the 
clothes  that  have  been  washed 
therein  ask,  that  is,  rigid  and 
unpleasant  to  the  touch. 

M  A  sharp  east  wind  is  said 
to  be  euk,  i,  e.  harsh. 

Askings,  the  publication  of  bans. 
'  Did  ta  hear  Bessie's  askings  last 
Sunda'P' 

Ab  leye,  adv.  as  soon  as,  having 
no  preference.  '  I  'd  cu  leav^  go 
wi'  owt  as  eat  eels;    they  look 


like   nowt   but    hetheids    and 
snakes.' 

Asmy,  asthma. 

Asqiiint,  adv.  awry. 

Abb,  When  an  asa  brays  the 
saying  is,  '  There  's  another  tin- 
ker dead  at  Lincoln.'  QThough 
now  naturalized,  I  believe  this 
to  be  an  importation  firom  Leioea- 
tershire  or  liottinghamshire. 

Assafettity,  Assafoetida. 

Assby,  Ashby,  a  township  in  the 
pansh  of  Botteeford. 

Ast,  asked. 

Astrnti  acy.  jutting  out,  as  a 
buttiHdss. 

Atf  reL  pron.  that.  'Them  at 
steals  geese  should  hide  th' 
feather  poke.' 

Atf  prep.  to.  'When  ye  come 
at  th'  bi^  elmin  tree  ye  mun  ton 
to  th'  reight.'    See  Age, 

At,  piep.  or  adv.  a  word  express- 
ing dweUing  or  action.  '  He  'a 
left  Crossby,  and  I  don't  know 
where  he 's  at  now.'  '  Our  Jack 's 
out  o'  Ketton  [prison!  once  more; 
I  wonder  what  he  '11  be  at  next 
to  get  his  sen  putten  in  agSan.' 

At,  V.  (2  per.  sing,  pr.)  ait.  '  At 
ta  gom  to  leave  thee  place  this 
Mayda',  BessP' 

At-all,  adv.  whatsoever. 

At  nowt,  phr.  on  no  account. 
*  I  wouldn't  hev  such  an  a  idled 
bairn  at  novoi* 

At-after,  prep,  after.  'He  com 
in  at-after  afternoon  church,  an' 
sat  wi'  me  maybe  quarter  ot  an 
hour.'  '  One  generation  at~after 
another.'  Of.  Notes  and  Queries, 
iv.  S.  xL  113,  182.  Used  by 
Qhaucer,  Sq.  Ta.  302. 

Ather,  either. 

Atomy  ([contraction  of  anatomy); 
said  ox  a  thin  corpse-like  person. 

Atop-on,  on  the  top  of. 
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Attact,  an  attack.  *  Our  sqniie  'a 
hed  a  sfcrange  bad  aJUad  o*  aony. 
I  thowt  he  %  a'  deed.' 

Attaet,  ▼.  to  attack.  'He  at- 
faded  him  like  a  wild  feller,  and 
knockt  him  ower  th'  head  wi'  a 
draw-boTe-pin*' 

Atween,  prop,  between. 

AtweenwhilM,  ady.  in  the  in- 
terim. *  I  hey  to  be  at  Gainsbr* 
i'  th'  momin'  an'  Ketton  at  neet, 
bnt  I  shall  stay  a  bit  at  Blyton 
cUweenwhUe*,* 

Atwisty  adj.  imMendlj.  '  Squire 
Healey  an'  him  got  aiunst  sum- 
mats  about  Ban  Dyke.' 

Atwixty  prep,  between. 

Atwixt  and  Atween,  phr.  shuf- 
fling, full  of  excuses.  '  He  's 
alus  at  atwixt  and  atween,  so  I 
can  get  th'  reight  end  o'  nowt' 

Atwo,  ady.  in  two. 

And,  old. 

Anger,  a  three-pronged  instru- 
ment, with  serrated  edges  and  a 
long  shaft  for  spearing  eels.  A 
wiTTn1a.r  instrument  is  called  a 
leister  or  lister  in  Scotland. 

Aukerd,  adj.  awkward.  '  He  's 
a  strange  aukerd  chap  in  his 
temper.' 

Aunty  [aant]  a  bawd,  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  a  prostitute. — QL 
Winter's  Tale,  act  iy.  sc.  2. 

Anye.     See  Havwe. 

Anyen,  Anyer,  y.  to  go  about  in 
an  awkward,  or  aimless  kind  of 
way.  '  Th'  soft  thing  was  auven- 
ing  aboot  like  a  gnit  cart  'oes.' 
'  He  need  n't  come  auvening  efter 
oor  Mary.' 

Ayelong,  adj.  slanting, 

Ayerage.  '  Average  is  a  Lincoln- 
shire term  for  land  that  is 
fed  in  common  by  the  parish  as 
soon  as  the  com  is  carried.' — 
Survey  of  the  Manor  of  KirUm- 
in-Lindsey,nS1,  The  field  lands 
in  Bottesford  and  Yaddlethorpe 


were  average  before  the  enclosure. 

Awanting,  acy.  wanting,  deficient, 
usually  employed  in  relation  to 
defects  of  mtellect  or  manners. 

/  He 's  strange  and  awanting  in 
his  behayiour,  though  he  hes 
been  to  th'  boardin'  sdiooL' 

Away,  way.  'Tou  mun  go  to 
Ferry  by  Had'ick  hill  away,  not 
by  Dcawthrup.'  '  He 's  owder 
then  her  by  ase  awfty,  but  she 
looks  fit  to  DC  his  mother.' 

Away,  ady.  as  y.  to  go  away. 
'  1 11  away  home.' 

Awe,  Fan]  y.  to  owe.  '  John  Hale- 
fylld  atM  to  church  yiy'^Kirton- 
in^Lindsey  Ch,  Ace,,  1639. 

Awearin',  wasting  away.  Ap- 
plied to  persons  dying  from  a 
fingering  illness.  A  consump- 
tiye  person  is  said  to  be  awear- 
in\ 

Awiyer,  ady.  howeyer.  *Well, 
awiver,  I  neyer  seed  such  an  a 
sight  in  all  my  bom  days.' 
*  Woy,  'erse,  woy,  'erse,  awiver, 
'erse,  thou  '11  be  tired  afore  ta 
gets  hairf  a  mile,  'erse.' 

AwhilBt,  while,  until. 
Awk*ardneM,Awk'ardi,mischief. 

*Th'  lad's  up  to  his  awJ^ards 
to  neet'  *  Thu's  as  full  of  awk- 
wardness as  thu  can  stick.' 

Awn,  Faun]  y.  to  own.  '  If  he  was 
my  husbond,  I  wouldn't  awn 
him.' 

Awner,  owner. 

Awn  sen,  own-self.  '  Loye  dad- 
dy, loye  mamm^,  loye  awn^een 
best/  a  proyerbial  saying  used 
to  justify  or  explain  acts  of  self- 
ishness. 

Awsome,  [au-sum]  a4j.  awfuL 

Awther,  coi\j.  either. 

Ax,  y.  (1)  to  ask.  '  The  commis- 
sioners of  sewers  .  .  .  axed  me  if 
they  might  cut  through  this  bit 
to  make  the  watercourse  straight' 
^Jlal/  Skirlaugh,  i  130. 
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(2)  To  publish  bannB. 

Axed-outy  Azed-up»  pp.  PersonB 
are  said  to  be  cuied  out^  or  axed 
up,  wben  their  banns  haye  been 
read  three  times  in  the  ohnrch. 
'  There  's  many  a  lass  hes  been 
ax*d'Up,  and  hed  a  bairn  an*-all, 
that  never 's  gotten  a  husband.' 

Aye  marry,  phr.  an  expression 
of  assent.  '  Let 's  hev  another 
pint  o'  ale,  Jim.'  '  Aye^  marry, 
that  we  will.' 

Baa-laioby  a  child's  name  for  a 
lamb. 

Babbing,  a  mode  of  removing 
the  warp  or  soft  mud  from  drains 
running  into  the  Trent  A 
*  habbing-boai*  is  dragged  alonff 
so  as  to  disturb  the  warp,  which 
is  carried  by  the  current  out  in- 
to the  river. 

Babblement,  silly  talk,  babble. 

Babby,  (1)  a  baby ;  (2)  a  dolL 
'Dryden  translates  Pupae  in 
Perseus  **  Bahy^Toys,**  and  in  a 
note  says  that  ''those  baby-toys 
were  little  babies,  or  poppets  as 
we  call  them."  * — RichardsofCs 
Diet,  sub  voe,  DoU,  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  at  that 
time  the  word  bahy  was  com- 
monly used  for  a  puppet  with 
which  children  play,  and  that 
the  word  doU  was  unknown,  or 
at  least  not  in  common  use.  This 
is  confirmed  by  Robert  Burton, 
who  translates— 

'  lit  pueri  infantes  credunt  signa 

omnia  ahena, 
Viyere,  et  ease  homines,  et  sic 

isti  omnia  ficta, 
Vera  putant,  credunt  signis  cor 

inesse  ahenis ' — 

by 

'As  children  think  their  babies 

live  to  be. 
Do  they  these   brazen  images 
they  see.' 

Ana;t,  Mel.  vi.  edit.,  p.  675. 


And  by  the  excise  act  of  1006, 
where  we  find  an  import  dui^  of 
nine  shillings  per  dozen  laid  on 
'Baines  hee^  of  Earth.'- 


bell.  Acts  and  Ord.  ii.  468. 

{Z\  A  child's  word  for  a  picture. 

(4)  Thereflectionof  objectsseen 
in  the  human  eye,  or  any  other 
small  reflecting  surfisuse.  A  lady 
at  Winterton  saw  some  little 
children  gazing  intently  at  a 
door-knob  of  polished  brass. 
She  asked  what  they  were  doing, 
and  the  reply  was,  '  Pleas  'm, 
we  're  lookin'  for  babbies,^ 

Cleveland  speaks  of 

'Angling  for  babies  in  his  mis- 
laness  eyes.' 

Poems,  1665,  p.  117. 

Babby-huie,  a  doll's   house. 

•  Parson he  plays  aboot  wi' 

cheoh  like  a  bairn  wi'  a  bahby'- 
AuM.' 

Baooatotal»  a  total  abstainer  from 
tobacco.      '  I  've  altered ;    I  'm 

«  both  teetotal  and  baocatotal  now.' 
—Meseingham,  1870. 

Bachelor's  button,  (1)  a  double 
daisy;  (2)  a  small  rose,  not 
muck  biggfsr  than  a  daisy;  (3J 
a  double  yellow  buttercup  found 
in  gardens. 

Back  and  edge,  phr.  entirely, 
completely.  'He  was  beat^ 
ba^  cmd  edge.  He  had  n't  a 
word  to  say  for  his  sen.' 

Back-bandf  a  chain  or  strap  pass- 
ing through  or  over  a  cart-saddle 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
shafts. 

Back-board,  the  hind  board  of  a 
cart 

Back-oast,  a  relapse  in  sickness, 
or  a  backsliding  in  religion. 

Back-door-trot,  diarrhoea. 

Backen,  v.  to  retard.  '  Wheat 's 
been  verjr  mudi  baeken*d  this 
spring  thnf  th'  frost.'  '  Dinner's 
been  baeken*d  a  good  hour  thrif 
soot  tumblin'  doon  th'  chimiey.* 
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Baek-endy  (1)  the  hinder  part  of 
a  thing.  '  It 's  at  6adk-eiu2  o' th' 
hooee,  just  agean  th'  watter-tah.' 
(2)  Autumn.  '  We  'd  no  apples 
to  speak  on  last  hack^efuk' 

Backening,  a  hindrance.  '  She 
0ot  a  backening  in  her  liggin'-in 
tnrif  takkin'  oowd.' 

Back'erd,  backward. 
Baok'6rdi-wa7M>n ;  Baek'ards- 

waya-owery  adv.  backwards. 
'  Th  bairn  gets  no  good  at  school* 
he  's  goin'  hadierds  -  ways  -  an* 

*  He  tum'rd  haeI^erd$'Ways»<noer 
doon  the  grainry  steps.' 

Back-Mendf  a  secret  enemy. 
'  Some  of  my  Jfoek-frieruU  will 
labour  to  let  as  many  see  their 
teeth  as  I  desire  may  see  the 
truth.*  —  Joh.  Bosworm»  Chod 
Services,  1651,  in  Palmer's  ffist. 
of  Siege  of  Manchester,  p.  66. 

Backhander,  a  back  stroke,  a 
stroke  with  the  back  of  the  lumd. 

*  He  gey  him  a  backhander  into 
th'  mooth.' 

Baek-hoiue-dyke.      To  <  be  in 

haek'Jumse'dyke*  is  to  be  yery 
&r  behind-band.  *  I  owerligged 
my  sen  this  momin',  ajrheV 
b^  in  hack-hause-dyke  all  th' 
day  thtif .' 

Backine,  (1)  small  coal  or  cin- 
ders  tibrown  on  the  back  of  a  fire ; 
(2)  the  retrograde  movement  of 
a  horse ;  (3)  support.  •  He  'd 
never  hev  gone  to  law  if  it  hed- 
nt  been  for  .  •  .  .  hacking.' 

BaQk-laa#9  a  narrow  road  or 
street;  not  a  highway,  or  if  a 
highway,  one  that  is  but  Kttle 
used.  « They  're  buildin'  a  sight 
o'  new  houses  aglUin  Asby  back^ 
lane,  for  th'  iron-stone  men  to 
live  in.'  *  I  tooke  to  my  heeles 
as  hard  as  I  could  runne,  and 
got  my  selfe  into  a  hacke-lane.' 
—Bernard,  Terence,  156. 

Back  0'  beyont,  adv.  or  adj. 
very  tea  behind-hand. 


Baek  on,  v.  to  uige  on,  to  sup- 
port. '  His  mother  badce  him  on 
m  everything  he'  does.' 

Baok  out,  V.  to  retreat  from  an  en- 
gagement. '  He  bou't  th'  tatiea 
n>r  five  an'  twenty  pound  an 
acre,  but  th'  market  oropp'd.  so 
he  backed  out: 

Baek*reckoning,  an  account  of 
old  standing.  Used  figuratively 
of  old  causes  of  quarrel.  *I 
could  do  very  well  wi'  my  hus- 
band now,  if  he  wasn't  alus 
reapin'  up  baek-reckoninge.* 

Baok-rent,  unpaid  rent;  when 
another  term  has  become  due. 

Backset,  an  outshot  at  the  back 
of  a  house. 

Baokside,  (1)  the  hinder  part  of 
anything.  <  The  back  laine  on 
the  back-side  of  Mr  Bobert  Hind- 
marsh's  house.'  —  Gainsburgh 
Manor  Records,  1663,  in  Stark's 
Hist.  Gainsb.  262. 

(2)  Offices  behind  a  house. 
'  You'll  find  the  tool  o'  th'  back- 
•ide,  aggan  th'  swill-tub.'  *I 
haue  a  certaine  parlor  in  the  back- 
side,  in  the  furthermost  part  of 
my  house ;  in  thither  was  a  bed 
carried  and  couered  with  clothes.' 
—Bernard,  Terence,  233.  'All 
bowses,  outhouses,  hames,  stable 
yardes,  back  stable  yardes,  back- 
sydes,  ways,  passages .  .  .  .' — 
FarHadars  of  Sale  of  Warren  in 
Brumby,  1650.  The  street  at 
Winterton  to  which  the  name  of 
*  East  Street'  has  recently  been 
applied,  has  from  time  imme- 
morial been  called '  Mr back- 

side,*  from  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitant. 

(3)  Land  behind  a  house  run- 
ning down  to  a  back  lane  or 
street.  *  Fostices,  Anglice  back- 
•ttfea.'— Scotter  Manor  RoU,  22 
April,  1713.  *To  impound  all 
swine  and  other  cattel  that  shall 
be  found  trespassing  in  the  .... 
5ac^-«tc?e«  belonging  tothetowne.' 
Gainsburgh  Manw  Records,  1718, 
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in  Stark's  Hist.  Gainsh.  537. 
*  BacJuidey  the  yard  or  ground 
behind  a  house/ — Eennin^s  Diet, 
tub  voc,  *  Ourtilage,  sb.  a  gate- 
roome  or  lacksideJ — Bay,  8,  &  E, 
Country  Worda,  E.  D.  S.,  B.  xri. 
81. 
(4)  The  breech. 

Baokfltitehing,  a  certain  stitch 
used  in  making  wristbands  and 
collars.  Two  uireads  backward 
and  two  forward. 

Back  up.  A  person  is  said  to 
have  his  back  up  when  he  is  sulky 
or  sullen.  '  You  Ve  yer  back  up 
to-dav  like  a  peggy  otchen  goin* 
a  era bbin '  is  a  contemptuous  ex- 
pression used  to  an  ill-natured 
person,  because  hedeehogs  are 
oelieved  to  cany  craos  to  their 
haunts  by  rolling  on  them  and 
causing  {he  fruit  to  stick  upon 
their  spines. 

Back  up,  y.  to  support ;  usually 
in  a  bad  cause.  *  If  they  sum- 
mon ye  up  to  Winterton,  I  '11  go 
an'  back  ye  up  J 

Backwater,  (1)  the  ebbof  the  tide. 

(2)  The  water  near  the  side  of 
a  river  which,  when  the  current 
is  slrong,  flows  the  contrary  way 
to  the  stream. 

(3)  The  superabundant  water 
in  a  mill-dam,  by  the  force  of 
which  the  machinery  of  water- 
mills  is  hindered  from  working. 

Bacon  -  cratch,  a  wooden  frame 
made  by  bars  crossing  each 
other  suspended  in  farm-house 
kitchens  and  larders,  and  used 
to  support  bacon. 

Bacon-fly,  an  insect  the  larva  of 
which  eats  and  spoils  bacon. 

Bacon-hookSf  s.  pL  hooks  fas- 
tened into  the  beams  of  a  house 
or  larder  on  which  bacon  is  hung 
to  dry. 

Bad,  adj.  difficult,  hard.  '  Hazey 
field  's  bad  to  beat,  for  growin' 
tuties  an'  wheat  year  efter  year.' 


Bad  diieaae,  or  Bad  complaint, 

lues  venerea. 

B adder,  ac^.  comp.  worse. 
'  I  've  knawn  badder  things  then 
this  happen  to  a  man  a  vast 
sight' 

Baddest,  snperL  adj.  worst 
'  It  was  the  baddut  year  I  ever 
knew  for  game.' 

Badger,  v.  (1)  to  tease ;  (2)  to 
beat  down  in  price. 

Badly,  a<^'.  unwell,  sickly.  '  I  'm 
a  poor  badly  creatur,  miss.' 

Bag,  (1)  the  udder  of  a  cow  or 
G^eep;  (2)  the  womb  of  any 
anixnal ;  (3)  the  stomach  of  any 
animal.  '  I  ,  .  .  .  have  fre- 
quently found  the  principal  sto- 
mach, or  bag,  as  the  farriers  term 
it,  nearl]^  eaten  through  hv  theee 
destructive  vermin.* — Vompieie 
Orazier,  1810.     143. 

Bag,  V.  (1)  to  steal;  ^2)  to  cut 
peas  with  a  reaping-hook;  (3) 
to  cut  peat  for  fueL    See  Bags. 

"^ag  and  Baggage,  all  a  person's 
household  goods.  <lliey  've 
tum'd  us  out  into  New  Froding- 
ham  toon  Street,  bag  arC  baggage,^ 

Bag-foz,  a  fox  which  has  been 
captured,  and  is  brought  to  the 
cover  side  to  be  hunteo. 

Baggage,  a  worthless  person  of 
l£e  female  sex. 

Bagment,  (1)  rubbish :  (2)  silly 
talk. 

Bagmentally,  adj.  rubbishy ; 
usually  applied  to  an  utterly 
worthless  person. 

Bag  o'  moonshine,  an  illusion,  a 
foolish  tale. 

Bag-pudding,  any  pudding  which 
is  enclosed  in  a  bag  or  cloth  be- 
fore it  is  cooked. 

Bags,  s.  pL  peat  cut  for  fuel 
The  upper  iK>rtion,  consisting  of 
peat  intermixed  with  roots  of 
grass,  when  cut  for  fdei,  was 
called  bags;  the  lower,  consLst- 
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ing  of  peat  only,  was  called 
twrveB,  'It  is  lude  in  paine 
Oiat  none  of  the  said  inhabit- 
antea  ahall  Rraye  or  shote  any 
kif^et  beneaui  Micklekoaeee  or 
Inplingkouaee  or  beneath  any 
flik  betweue  them  in  paine  of 
eoery  load  to  the  oontraie  zijV — 
SeoUer  Manor  BoU,  11  Oct.  1599. 
Bagmoor  in  the  pariah  of  Bnr- 
ton-upon-Stather  probably  de- 
livee  its  name  from  these  hag*. 
The  spot  on  which  the  battle  of 
ihQ  Standard  was  fought  was  at 
one  time  called  Bagmore,  per- 
haps because  hag$  were  wont  to 
be  cat  there.  A  mediseyal  an- 
notator  of  Boger  de  Houedene 
tells  us  it  was  so  named  because 
the  Scots  fleeing  from  the  yictors 
'  Sardnas  suas  a  se  projeoerunt.' 
— ^Bog.  deHouedene,  Ed.  Stubbs, 
LlOl.  'There  was  in  the  time 
c^  John  a  meadow  called  Baggt^ 
thwaite,  part  of  the  possessions 
of  the  nunnery  of  Bosedale,  co. 
Tork.'— Ifon.  Ang.  iv.  317. 

Baim,  a  child     See  Barru 

Bairn,  t.  (1)  to  beget;  (2)  to 
oonceiye. 

Bairnlah,  adj.  childish. 

BaimiahnesSy  childishness. 

Baimleaa,  adj.  childless. 

Bairn-play,  foolish  sport  *1 
call  this  CTokey  [croquet]  that 
gentlefolks  is  so  f ona  on  nowt 
Dut  bairn- flay,*  'Shooting  of 
kings  is  no  oaims^lay,' — ^Kings- 
ley,  The  Bed  King. 

Bait,  a  leet  from  labour,  ^nerally 
for  the  purpose  of  takmg  food. 
Commonly  used  for  animals,  but 
sometimes  for  men  also.  See 
below. 

Bait,  Bate,  (1)  to  tease ;  (2)  to 
cease  from  labour  for  a  snort 
time.  '  Nu  then,  chaps,  we  mun 
hait  a  bit.'  (3)  To  giye  draught 
horses  a  short  rest  for  the  sake 
of  taking  food.  'Thu  mun  hait 
thy  herses  twice  atween  here  an' 


Gainsb'r.'  (4)  To  cause  to  feed ; 
also  to  feed,  to  take  refreshment. 
'  That  no  man  shall  teather  nor 
haie  ther  horse  within  the  mearee, 
within  the  come  landes,  except 
euery  man  of  his  owne.' — Beotter 
Manor    BoU,   26    March,    1578. 

*  When  I  driye  to  Lincoln  I  al'ua 
hate  at  Cainby  comer.'  The  two 
yerbe  hate  (from  abate)  and  bait^ 
to  fded,  or  cause  to  biie,  seem  to 
haye  become  confused  together. 

Baked,   encrusted  with  mud. 

*  Look  at  that  sow,  Master  Ed- 
ward ;  she 's  fiurly  baked  m' 
sludge.' 

Baked  meat,  roast  meat ;  as  dia- 
tinguished  firom  boiled. 

Baked  on  the  sole.     Bread  is 

said  to  be  baked  on  the  edU  when  it 
is  baked  on  the  oyen  shelf  with- 
out being  confined  in  a  tin. 

Baker*a-bread,  bread  made  by  a 
baker,  as  distinguiahed  from 
home-made  bread. 

Bakin*,  lit.  a  baking;  all  the 
loayes  of  bread,  or  pieces  of 
pastry,  baked  at  one  time. 

Bakfton,  lit  a  bake-stone;  an 
iron  plate  with  an  iron  bow  to 
hang  bj  to  bake  muffins  on. — 
Of.  Atkmson's  Clevdand  Oloeeary, 
25. 

Balderdash,  silly  talk. 

Bald-&oed,  white-faced,  said  of 
horses. 

Balk.    See  Bank. 

Ball,  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or 
the  sole  of  the  fool 

Ball,  y.  to  stick  together ;  spokea 
of  snow.  '  Th'  snaw  balVd  so  I 
thowt  my  black  mare  wod  ha' 
been  doon  eyery  minit.' 

Bam,  a  deceitful  tale  told  for 
temporary  amusement. 

Bam,  y.  to  deceiye  for  amusement. 

Bambooile,  y.  to  deceiye;  to 
make  fun  of  by  some  foolish 
story. 
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Banliiiry-tale,  eillj  talk.  The 
phrase  '  Banbury  Glosses '  is  used 
by  Latimer  in  a  contemptuous 
manner,  vol.  ii.  299  (Parker 
Soc.)* 

Band,  (1)  anything  twisted,  such 
as  rope,  or  string ;  y.  hay-band. 
{2)  Tne  iron  wonc  on  a  door  to 
wnich  the  hinges  or  sockets  are 
fEutened.    See  Bands. 

Band-^ndf  v.  to  beat  'K  you 
don't  giy*  ower  I'll  hand-end 
yer.' 

Band-maker,  a  woman  or  child 
who  makes  bands  with  which  to 
tie  sheaves  in  haryest. 

Bands,  the  iron  work  of  hinges 
which  projects  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  door ;  frequently  used  for 
the  hinge  itself. 

Bandy,  (1)  the  stick  with  which 
the  game  of  hockey  is  played ; 
and  hence,  (2)  the  game  of 
hockey. 

Bandy,  v.  to  toss  backwards  and 
forwards. 

Bandj-ball,  a  game  called  fives 
in  Scotland,  and  rackets  in  the 
South  of  England. 

Bandy-legs,  &  pL  thin  legs ;  legs 
turning  in  at  the  knees. 

Bang,  V.  (1)  to  throw  about ;  to 
shut  a  door  violently ;  to  beat. 
'  She  was  mad,  an'  be^nm  to  bang 
fire-irons  about.'  (2)  To  surpass, 

to  excel.     ' hangs  ony- 

body  I  ever  heard  at  preachin'.' 

Banger,  something  very  large, 
especially  a  great  he.    • 

Banging,  adj.  laige,  strong,  ex- 
cellent 

Bangstraw,  a  nickname  for  one 
who  threshes  with  a  flail. 
*  We  've  no  hangstraws  now,  as 
we  used  to  have  afore  threshin' 
machines  oomed  up.' 

Bang  np,  a^j.  very  good ;  quite 
up  to  uie  mark.  *  He  's  choUus 
in  his  talk,  but  he  's  bang  up  at 


sattlin'  day.'  Banf  up  is  some- 
times used  as  a  nickname  for  a 
person  who  represents  himself 
as  strong,  powerful,  or  rich. 

Banker,  (1)  a  person  who  makes 
banks,  a  dram-dig^r,  an  ex- 
cavator. *The  writer  of  this 
article  remembers  .  .  .  the  judge 
and  the  bar  being  equally  puz- 
zled bv  being  told  that  a  dis- 
reputable fellow,  who,  if  we  rs- 
member  rightly,  the  police  had 
found  asleep  under  a  straw-stacky 
was  a  hanher.  **A  hanker  "  ex.- 
daimed  the  judge.  .  .  .  "Yes, 
sur,  and  he  is  a  banker,  that  I  '11 
tak'  my  bible  oath  on,  for  I  seed 
him  mellin'  doon  kids  at  th' 
stathe  end  not  ower  three  weeks 
sin,"  replied  the  witness.  A  nhi- 
lologist  was  at  length  found  in 
court  who  ezplainedthat  a  banker 
was  in  the  Lincolnshire  -  folk- 
speech  a  man  who  made  hanks, 
that  mell  meant  to  hammer  with 
a  wooden  mallet  or  mell,.  and 
that  kid  was  a  £Eiggot' — Stamford 
Mercury,  7  Aug.  1874.  *  One  of 
these  men  [from  the  Bedford 
Level],  who  was  examined  as  a 
witness  at  Cambridge  assizes, 
being  asked,  as  usuiJ,  what  he 
was  r  said,  *  *  I  follow  fowling  and 
fishing."  On  another  occasion  a 
poor  man,  a  witness  in  court, 
said,  in  answer  to  the  same  ques- 
tion, *'  A  banker"  The  judge  re- 
marked, ....  ''We  cannot  nave 
any  absurdity."  The  man  re- 
plied, '  *  I  am.  a  hanker,  my  Lord." 
He  was  a  man  who  repaired  the 
banks  of  the  dykes.' — Geo. 
Fryme,  Autobiographic  Becd' 
lections,  146. 

(2)  Stones  piled  up  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  nrm  foun- 
aation  for  the  stone  on  which  a 
mason  is  working. 

Bank-seat,  the  level  ground  on 
which  a  bank  is  raised. 

Bank  np,  v.  to  heap  up.  <Th* 
muck  was  banked  up  three  foot 
ag#an  Bottesworth  chech-walL' 
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BanUiBgi  A  pet  name  for  a  child 

Bar,  T.  to  stop,  to  forbid,  to  pio- 
hnnt.  '  He 's  barred  talon'  fltroa 
of  o'  th'  land  by  th*  oastom  o*  th* 
ooontry.'    A  law  term. 

Barber,  t.  to  shave.  'I  alus 
harher  my  sen  o'  Setteida'  neet 
ready  for  Sunda'.' 

Bare  as  a  bod's  tail,  t.  e.  as  a 

bird's  tan ;  said  of  a  person  who 
has  lost  everTthing  he  possessed. 
C£.  Bernard,  Terence^  76. 

Bare -bub,  an  unfledged  bird. 
The  names  boys  give  to  young 
birds  are  5are-Mite,  pen-feathered 
aiM,  flig*d  uta^  and  flig'd  flyers, 

BarenMrt,  Bare-wa^on,  a  cart 
or  waggon  whose  wheels  are  not 
protected  br  iron  hoops  or  tiers 
(obeoleecent).  Before  the  great 
endosnres  at  the  end  of  the  last 
oentory,  most  of  the  highways 
were  nnstoned,  and  carts  and 
wagons  freqnenthr  had  not  their 
wheels  protected  b^  iron.  En- 
tries like  the  following  are  com- 
mon in  inventories  of  fiBmning- 
stock : — '  One  shodd  wayne  A  one 
lore  wayne  li^'V — Inv,  of  John 
NeviU  j^  Faldingworth,  1590, 
MS,  The  wheels  of  bathing- 
machines  are  at  the  present  day 
sometimes  left  nnshod  where  the 
snr&oe  they  have  to  traverse  is 
not  of  shingle,  but  of  sand.  I 
am  told  that  vehicles  unshod 
may  stiU  be  sometimes  seen  in 
the  Netiierlands. 

Baige-board,  the  weather-board 

of  a  building. 
Bftrgeat  Jbaargestl  a  ghost,  an 

e?U  spirit. — Of.   Bootfs   Border 

Min.  il  207 ;  ed.  1861. 

Barked,  pp.  said  of  dirt  dried  on 
the  skm,  and  hard  to  move. 
'Yer  ban's  is  fairly  harked  wi' 
muck.' 

Barm,  (1)  yeast;  (2)  the  brown 
froth  whush  collects  in  running 


Banit  a  bairn,  a  child.    'Bessy 


Marries  ham  !  tha  knaws  she 
laiid  it  to  meik'  —  Tennyson, 
NortK  Farmer,  st.  vi. 

Bam,  V.  to  put  into  a  bam. 
'  Bam  or  stack  it  after  harvest.' 
— ^Arth.  Young,  Agrie.  of  Co. 
Line  1799,  164. 

Bamaeles,  s.  pL  old-fashioned 
spectacles  which  were  held  on 
tne  nose  without  lateral  supports. 

Barn-yard,  fold-yard. 

Baren,  Barren,  the  pudendum 
of  a  cow.  '  Particular  attention 
should  be  given  that  die  puden- 
dum, or  ftaron,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  be  not  lacerated.' — Treo- 
tise  on  Live  Stock,  1810,  41. 

Baron  of  beef,  tbe  rump  and  the 
loins  of  beef. 

Barony  land  ^obsolescent).  'Sir 
John  Thorrolde  hathe  land  fin 
Oorringham]  pretended  to  be 
Baronie  Lande,  a  terme  giuen  to 
all  suche  lande[s]  within  the 
Soke  which  are  not  of  the  Soke.' 
— Norden*9  Survey  of  the  Soke  of 
Knion-in-Lindeey,  1616,  p.  3A  b. 
Cf.  43  b.  'In  others  tiiere  are 
Barony  lands,  that  owe  no  suit 
or  seryioe  to  the  prince,  so  that 
two  courts  are  not  unfrequently 
held  ill  these  parishes,  one  for 
theprince  or  lord  of  the  manor 
of  £irtou  in  that  parish,  and  the 
other  for  the  lord  of  the  barony^ 
lande.'-^ Survey  of  the  Manor  of 
Kirton-in-Lindeey,  1787. 

Barring,  prep,  except.  '  I  '11  go 
wi'  ye  ony  day  harrin*  Thursda' ; 
that 's  Brigg  market' 

Barrow-drill,  a  small  drill  which 
is  pushed  forward  by  hand  like 
a  wheel-barrow. 

Barrow-hale,  the  handle  of  a 
wheel-barrow. 

Bars,  8.  pL  the  ridges  on  the 
roof  of  a  horse's  mouth. 

Bartle,  Barty,  short  forms  of 
Bartholomew.  Bartle  is  a  lin- 
oolnahire  surname. 
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Bass,  (1)  a  kind  of  rush  from 
wluch  mattine  is  made ;  (2) 
matting,  inclumng  Itussia  mat- 
ting, whether  as  woyen,  or  as 
U8^  for  tyinff  up  garden-plants; 
(3)  a  hassock  miule  of  rashes; 
^4)  a  limp  basket  made  of  rushes, 
in  which  carpenters  carry  their 
tools;  (6)  the  lime-tree.  Tilia 
parvi/ciia.  J?aM-woodis  a  term 
vaguely  used  by  carpenters  to 
in£cate  several  soft  kinds  of 
wood.  Arthur  Young  mentions 
having  seen  in  the  south  of  the 
ooimty  a  wood  'of  the  poplar 
class '  which  the  woodmen  called 
Pill--BaM.  —  Ltnc.  Agric  1799, 
213. 

Bass-eollar,  a  collar  for  horses, 
made  of  rushes. 

Bassins,  s.  pL  dressed  sheep-skins. 

Bassook,  (I)  a  thick  sod  used  for 
fuel.  *l!h&t  none  shall  grave 
any  sodes  nor  turves  nor  hassocks 
of  the  Sowthe  Easte  s^de  the 
Grene  gaitte  and  abuttinffe  of 
the  Soutne  weste  of  grene  howe 
in  pena  yj'.  viij*.' — Bottes/ord 
Manor  BoU,  1578. 

(2)  A  hassock.  [1551]  'For 
nattes  ft  bassockes  for  ^e  <}uere 
ij\  ix*.' — Louth,  Ch,  Ace,  ii.  97. 
*  For  a  hassecke  for  Mr  Buhner, 
iiij*.' — Kirton  -  in  -  Lindsey  Ch, 
Ace,  1633. 

Bast,  the  fibre  of  hemp  or  flax. 
'  Spread  it  on  stubbles  for  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  till  the  host 
clears  easy  from  the  bun.' — ^Arth. 
Young,  Line,  Agric,  1799,  159. 

Baste,  V.  (1)  to  pour  fat  over  meat 
while  roasting.  '  Where  Belial, 
upon  duty  for  the  day  With  Fox's 
lard  ^BAhasting  William  Fitt.*— 
Byron,  Vision  cfJvdgmenif  Ixxiii. 
(2)  To  beat  (3)  A  term  used  in 
sewing;  to  run  together  with 
long  stitches. 

Bat,  (1)  a  habit.  Compare^ a 
policeman's  heaV  '  Our  par- 
son 's  at  his  owd  hai ;  preacnin' 
ag^an  Methodises  and  Itanters ;' 


£ 


[2)  pace,  rate,  speed.  'They 
Lo  go  at  a  strange  hat  on  them 
raiCoads;'  (3)  a  sharp  blow. 
'  He  fetch'd  me  such  a  hat  on  th' 
side  o'  my  h&uL  it  made  all  my 
teeth  chitter;'  (4)  a  sheaf  of 
threshed  straw  or  reeds;  (5)  a 
turf  used  for  burning. 

Bat,  V.  to  cover  with  hate.  Stacks 
are  hatted  down  as  soon  as  they 
are'  topped  up,  t.  e.  finished,  by 
having  haU  pmned  on  them  with 
thatch  pegs.  When  the  harvest 
is  ffot  in  these  hats  are  removed 
and  the  stack  is  thatched.  To 
cover  a  potato-pie  with  straw 
preparatory  to  putting  on  the 
earth  is  called  hatting  it  down0 

Bat-eyed,  adj.  near-sighted. 

Bate,  a  habit  of  going  oi  doing. 
'  Sam 's  herse  hed  gotten  a  hcAe 
o'  stoppin'  at  every  public-hoose 
atween  Barton  W atter-side  an' 
Bischolme  iumpike.'  'My  lad 'a 
gotten  a  hate  o'  swearin',  all  thrif 
goin'  to  that  dam'd  school  o' 
yours.' 

Bate,  V.  to  abate,  to  diminish,  to 
take  off  something  in  a  bargain. 
'  I  we  'nt  hate  nowt  at  all,  so  yoii 
can  tak  her  [a  cow]  or  leave  her 
just  as  you  like.'    See  also  Bait, 

Bath,  V.  to  bathe,  oi  apply  fo- 
mentation. 

Batten,  a  board  of  foreign  timber 

about  6  in.  wide  and  2^  thick. 
Batten,  v.  to  cover  with  battens. 

Batten-door.  A  door  made  of 
boards  nailed  to  cross  pieces  is 
called  a  hatten-door  to  distin* 
guish  it  from  a  panelled  door. 

Battenings^dale,  land  in  Kirton- 
in-Lindsey,  1787. 

Batter,  (1)  soft  horse-trampled 

.    mud  on  a  road ;   (2)  a  slope,  as 

the  side  of  a  drain,  bank,  &o. 

Batter,  v.  an  upright  surface  is 
said  to  hatter  t  when  it  slopes  from 
you;  as  the  side  ofaditcm,  bank, 
wall,  or  tower. 
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Batterfanged,    adj.    bruised, 

beaten.  *  The  Bly  ton  cabinet  hes 
been  that  batter/ang^d  about  so 
as  no  carpenter  can  mend  it.' — 
J.  B.,  Messingham^  Aug.  1867. 
'He  'd  been  a  soldger  in  th' 
Boosian  war  an'  came  home 
strangely  batterfanged  about.' 

Batting-board,  i.  e.  a  beating- 
board  ;  a  piece  of  board  used  by 
thatchers  to  beat  down  the  thatch. 

Battledoor,  a  piece  of  cardboard 
on  which  was  printed  the  A.B.C., 
the  Lord's  prayer,  and  a  few 
short  syllables,  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  the  horn-book. 
They  were  in  use  here,  in  dames' 
schools,  thirty  years  ago.  *He 
does  n't  knaw  his  A.  B.C.  fra  a 
batUedoor '  perhaps  refers  to  this, 
and  not  to  the  hatUedoor  with 
which  the  game  of  shuttlecock 
is  played. 

Battle-royal,  (1)  a  term  used 
in  the  sport  of  cock-fighting. 
•  Battie-roycU  ....  a  fight  be- 
tween three,  five,  or  seyen  cocks 
all  engaged  together,  so  that  the 
cock  which  stands  longest  gets 
the  day.'  —  Sportsma^s  Vict, 
1785.  (2)  A  fight  between  se- 
veral persons,  where  each  one  is 
the  antagonist  of  all  the  others. 

Battle-twig,  an  earwig. 

Bank,  (1)  a  beam  in  a  building ; 
(2)  the  beam  of  a  plough,  a  pair 
of  scales,  or  a  steelyard.  [1399] 
'j  hallx  ferri  cum  les  scales  et 
ponderibus.'—Z'a&Kc  rolhof  York 
MinMter,  336.  (3)  A  squared  beam 
of  foreign  timber;  (4)  an  upright 
post  in  a  *  stud  and  mud '  nouse, 
or  a  cattle-shed  whose  walls  con- 
sist of  straw,  thorns,  or  furze ; 
(5)  the  strip  of  unploughed  land 
which  separates  one  property 
from  another  in  an  open  field.. 
'Richard  Welbome  for  plouing 
vp  the  kings  Meere  balk  vj*.' — 
Kirion  -  in  -  Lindsey  Fine  Boll, 
1632.  (6)  The  Httle  ridges  left 
in  ploughmg.   *  More  balks,  more 


barley ;  more  seams,  more  beans.' 
(7)  An  irregularity,  ridge,  or 
mark  on  the  groimd ;  (8)  a  line 
marked  on  the  ground  to  jump 
from. 

Bank,  Y.  to  hinder,  to  disappoint. 
An  ignorant  man  came  mto  a 
large  property,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence married  a  'lady.'  A 
friend  whom  he  had  asked  to 
dinner  had  neglected  to  keep  his 
appointment,  and  the  host  had 
told  the  other  guests  that  Mr 

had  bauked  him.      The 

wife,  when  the  euests  departed, 
rehired  her  husoand  for  naving 
used  such  an  '  ungenteel '  word, 
telling  him  that  he  ought  to  have 
said  mat  he  had  suffered  a  dis- 
appointment. The  next  day  the 
husband  was  '  drawing '  sheep, 
and  requiring  some  red  ochre 
with  which  to  mark  those  he  had 
selected  for  market,  he  called  to 
one  of  his  farm  lads,  saying, 
<  Come  yaw  here.  Jack,  and  fetch 
me  that  rud  fra  o^  th'  disap- 
pointment i'  th'  lathe.' 

Banker,  a  bauk,  q.  v. 

Bank-flUing,  the  filling  up  with 

bricks,  small  stones,  or  plaster, 
of  the  angle  between  the  wall- 
plate  and  the  reof  of  a  building. 
The  word  bemfiUinge,  signifying 
the  like  thing,  occurs  in  the  Nor- 
ham  Accounts  for  1344-5. — ^Baine, 
North  Durham,  276. 

Batik-hooks,  s.  pi.  iron  hooks 
fastened  into  the  beams  of  a 
kitchen,  on  which  to  hang  cook- 
ing-yessels,  bacon,  &c. 

Bank-tree,  a  principal  beam  in  a 
building.  *  I  '11  never  hev  a 
thief  hke  that  undemean  my 
bauk'tree.'' 

Banin,  (1)  barm,  i.  e.  yeast ;  (2) 
the  pot-herb  balm,  Melissa  of- 
ficinalis, 

Banm  tea,   infusion  of  'balm,' 
used  both  for  drinking  and  for 
fomentations. 
2 
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Bawcock,  a  foolish  persoiL 

Baw-tree,  the  elder-tree.  (AI^ 
spelt  Bortree,  Burtree,) 

Bawtry-salad,  the  weeds  which 
come  down  the  riyer  Trent  in 
Biimmer  tune  when  the  drains 
and  ditches  which  oommnnicate 
with  it  in  the  earlier  part  of  its 
course  are  heing  cleansed. 

Bay,  the  space  between  the  main 
beams  of  a  bam.  The  space  be- 
tween two  columns  in  the  arcade 
of  a  church. 

Bayting-cross-dale,  land  in  Kir- 
ton-in-Lindsey,  1616. 

Be,  by. 

Beak,  (1)  the  ontshoot  of  a  spout, 

a  gurgoyle ;  (2)  the  pointed  part 

of  a  Uacksmith's  anyil ;  (3)  the 

reddn-hook/  the  hook  by  which 

a  pot  is  suspended  over  a  fire. 

Beaker,  a  large  glass  or  cup  with 

a  stem. 
Beal,  the  lowing  of  oxen«  - 
Beal,    Beal-ont,  y.  t^  shout^  to 

bellow,  to  cry  with  much  noise. 

Beam,  a  steelyard.  'Them  oats 
'all  weigh  udrteen  stone  to  th' 
seek  at  th'  beam  this  minnil' 
'Wayine  at  the  i^fiT  ^^^ 
Queues  oeame  in  thole  murten 
thousand  five  hundrethe  one  half 
hundreihe  and  fyve  poundes.' — 
Account  of  Lincolnshire  Bell 
Metal,  1554.    f^  Miscd.  Excheq. 

B.  9.  1.  k  6. 
Bean-fwad,  the  pod  of  the  bean. 

Beaut,  is  not  *  It  beant  his,  an' 
nivyer  was.'  *  He  beant  a  gen- 
tleman, thou^  he 's  lots  o'  brass, 
an'  they  'ye  mad'  a  justice  on 
him.' 

Bear,  a  coarse  kind  of  barley. 

Bearanoe,  toleration,  submission. 
'  This  is  beyond  all  bearance.  I 
shall  giye  wamin'  to  leaye  to- 
morrow momin'.' 

Beard,  a  hedge  made  by  setting 


brandies  of  thorns  upright  in 
the  ground* 

Bearer,  (1)  a  corbel ;  (2)  a  floor 
of  timber  submerged  in  a  ditch 
or  drain,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  a  safe  drinking-place 
for  cattle.  See  Balf  Skirlaugh, 
ii.  89.  (3)  A  person  who  assista 
in  carryin£[  a  corpse  to  burial ; 
(4)  the  horizontal  supports  of  a 
wooden  bridge. 

Beas,  used  as  pi.  of  Beast ;  horned 
cattle.  *Bychard  HoUand  hath 
taken  of  strauneers  yj  beas  to 
gyest  in  the  Loraes  oommene  & 
tiierfore  he  is  in  )^  mercie  of 
l^e  lord  iy'.  iiijV — ScoUer  Manor 
Boll,  5  &  6  Phil.  &  Mary. 
*  Bichard  Bichardsone  for  mak- 
ing the  common  beas  foulde 
yj'.yiij*.' — Kirion-in-Lindsey  Ck, 
Ace,  1597.  '  AU  ye  Bease  both 
old  ft  young  23  n.' — Inveniory 
of  John  Johnson  of  Keadby, 
1703.  *  Them  Scotch  beas  was 
strange  an'  dear;  they  '11  eat 
their  heads  off  afore  gross  begina 
to  graw.' 

Beast.    See  Beastlmgs. 

Beasts,  s.  pi.  neat  cattle. 

Beastlings,  Bedings,  BisUngs, 
Beast,  Beastings,  the  &et 
milk  of  a  cow  after  calying. 
Puddingps  are  commonly  made  of 
it ;  and  it  is  the  custom  when  a 
cow  calyes  to  send  small  quanti- 
ties of  it  to  the  neighbours  aa 
presents.  It  is  yery  unlucky 
not  to  distribute  gifts  of  beasi- 
lings  or  to  wash  out  the  yessels 
in  which  they  haye  been  sent. 
'The  beestings,  or  first  milk 
drawn  from  tbe  cow.' — Treatiso 
on  Live  Stock,  1810,  44. 

Beat,  a  bundle  of  flax  or  hemp. 
'  Bind  the  femble  into  sheayes  or 
beats.*  —  Arth.  Young,  Line 
Agric.  1799,  159. 

Beat  'em,  the  conqueror ;  a  term 
in  the  sport  of  cock-fighting. 

Beater,  (1)  a  flat  piece  of  wood 
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iriih  a  shaft  inserted  in  its  up- 
per surface  used  fbr  crushing 
the  seedo-yessels  of  flax;  (2)  a 
stick  with  a  knob  at  the  end  used 
for  maahing[  potatoes;  (3)  the 
projecting  pieces  of  wood  inside 
a  chum. 
Beancliff  Blose,  a  grass  field  at 
Northorpe. 

Beanpleader,  fines  of.    Fines  for 

un&ir  pleading;  a  law  term. 
See  Jacobs'  and  Gowel's  Diet, 
sub  Yoc.  *  All  Pasche  fines  and 
fines  of  heaupleader  yearly  paid 
by  the  customary  tenants.* — 
Certifieate  of  Sale  of  Manor  of 
KirUm-xn^Lind^eyj  1799. 

Bean-pot.     See  Bough-pot, 

Beek,  a  brook,  as  Bottesford- 
heck.  Grains- 6ed(( 

Beekftoans,  stones  placed  at  in- 
ternals in  the  bed  of  a  hedc  for 
persons  to  step  upon.  Their 
places  have  now,  ui  most  in- 
stances, been  supplied  by  foot- 
bridges. '  Ther  was  a  raw  o' 
ledcstoans  at  th'  boddom  o* 
Cruchin  land  for  folks  to  get 
ower  into  Messingham  by.' 

Beck-bottoms,  Book-sides,  s.  pi. 

low  lands  beside  a  brook. 

Book-rails,  s.  pi.  rails  placed 
across  a  brook  to  hinder  cattle 
from  straying. 

Bed,  (1)  the  piece  of  wood  which 
lays  on  the  top  of  an  axletree 
of  a  cart  or  waggon  for  the  soles 
to  rest  on.  Also  called  packing. 
(2)  A  seam  of  rock.  'There  s 
no  iron-stone  to  speak  on  i'  th' 
second  bed.*  (3)  A  woman  is  said 
to  *get  her  M*  or  to  be  'brought 
to  led '  when  she  giyes  birth  to 
a  child ;  (4)  '  He 's  gotten  out  o' 
th*  wrong  side  o'  th'  bed  this 
mominS'  is  said  of  one  who  has 
arisen  in  a  bad  temper. 

Bed,  X,  (1)  to  lie  stones  evenly 
in  a  wall.  '  If  them  stoans  is  n't 
dresst  square  they  we'nt  bed 
reight.'    (2)  To  go  to  bed. 


'When   female  virtue    bede  with 

manly  worth, 
We  catch  the  rapture   and  we 
spread  it  forth. 
Bell  Inscription,   KirUm  in  Hd' 
land,  ii.  Bell. 

'  And  we  will  wed,  and  we  will  bed. 
But  not  in  our  alley.* 

Sally  in  our  oZley. 

Bedded,  pp.  (1)  malted  as  com 
is  by  climbing  weeds;  (2)  in 
bed.  '  pe  king  hire  hauede  wed- 
ded, and  haueden  ben  samen 
bedded.'-^Havdok,  2270. 

Beddi2ig,  (1)  bedclothes.  *  And 
also  Napery  and  Beddynge  suf- 
ficient for  their  lodginge.' — Lexue 
o/Scotter  Manor,  1637.  (2)  Sta- 
ble  litter. 

Bode,  inteij.  exclamation  to 
horses,  meaning,  '  Qo  to  the 
right.*    (Obsolescent.) 

Be  de-house,  an  alms-house. 
There  were  tiiree  sides  of  a 
quadrangle  of  cottages  odled 
bede-houses  at  Alkborough. 

Bedfast,  adj.  confined  to  bed. 

Bed-happin',  bed-clothes.  *Ter 
ffither  *s  such  a  man  for  bed^hap* 
mn\  I  niyyer  can  put  him  enew 
olankets  on.* 

Bedlam,  a  mad-house. 

Bedleland,  a  toft,  with  an  ox- 
sanff  annexed  in  Kirton-in- 
Linosey  was  so  called.  The 
tenure  by  which  it  was  held 
was  for  the  tenant  to  keep  '  the 
Lords  come  in  the  fieldes  from 
the  spoyle  of  cattle.* — ^Norden's 
Survey  of  the  Manor  of  Kirton" 
in-Lindsey,  1616,  p.  9. 

Bed-ropes,  s.  pi.  the  ropes  which 
knit  together  the  harden  cloth, 
between  the  bed-stocks,  which 
supports  the  mattress. 

Bed-staff,  a  polo  for  tucking  in 
the  clothes  of  a  bed,  which  stands 
with  one  of  its  sides  next  a  walL 

Bed-stooks,  the  wooden  frame  of 
a  bed.     '  Three  bedstoks  are  men- 
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tioned  in  the  inventory  of  Robert 
Abraham  of  Kirton-in-Lindsey, 
1619.'— Q^en*.  Mag,  1864,  L  601. 

Bed-stowp,  a  bed -post.  <Th' 
poor  owd  lady  was  so  troubled 
in  her  mind  she  made  away  wi' 
her  sen,  by  hingin*  her  sen  to  a 
hed-stowp.'  '  Bedstoopes  inameld, 
Tallances  of  gold.' — Genus  Mark- 
ham,  The  fainoxu  whore,  1609. 
Ed.  1868,  p.  26. 

Bed-twilt,  a  bed-quilt. 

Bee-bee,  nurse's  interjection, 
meaning  go  to  sleep.  The  same 
as  hye-hye. 

Bee-bread,  a  substance  found 
in  bee-hives,  not  honey  or  wax. 

Bee-flower,  the  wall-flower. 

Beeld,  likeness.  ^  She  's  the 
very  heeld  o'  her  brother  when 
she  's  a  man's  hat  on.' 

Beeld,  y.  to  build. 

Beeraway,  a  bat ;  vespertilio. 

Beery,  adj.  somewhat  drunk. 

Bees,  flies.  '  There  's  honey-bees 
an'  tother  heee  an'  alL'  *  Th'  owd 
man  leg  was  strange  an'  bad, 
heee  struck  it.' 

Bees.  If  a  swarm  of  hees  alight 
on  a  dead  tree  or  the  dead  bough 
of  a  living  tree,  there  will  be  a 
death  in  the  family  of  the  owner 
during  the  year.  Btes  should 
be  told  when  the  head  of  the 
household  dies.  If  this  be  not 
done  tiiey  will  die.  It  i«  also 
common  to  give  them  some  of 
the  funeral  cake  and  wine.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Stamford 
Mercury y  16  April,  1870,  gives 
the  following  as  the  form  of 
telling  the  heea  used  at  Stalling- 
borough,  near  Grimsby,  some 
thirty  years  ago : — 

'Honey  hees!  honey  hees!    hear 

what  I  say ! 
Your  master,  J.  A.,  has  passed 

away. 
But  his  wife  now  begs  you  will 

freely  stay, 


And  still  gather  honey  for  many 

a  day. 
Bonny    heee,  bonny    5ecs,    bear 

what  I  say ! ' 

Bee-skep,  a  bee-hive. 

Beetle,  a  large  mallet. 

Beetle-head,  a  stupid  persotu 

Beffing,  BefSing,  pres.  part.  (1) 
barking;  (2)  coughing. 

Beggarly.  Land  which  has  be- 
come exhausted  from  want  of 
manure  is  said  to  have  become 
beggarly. 

Beginner,  one  who  begins  some- 
thing, a  founder.  '  He 's  a  new 
beginner,  but  he  does  n't  frame 
badly.'  *The  first  beginner  of 
the  New-Connexion  Methodists 
was  Alexander  Kilham  of  £p- 
worth.' 

<  Of  all  things  great,   you  great 

beginner. 
Take  pity  on  a  garter'd  sinner.' 
Burlesque  Epitaph  on  John  Shef- 
field, Duke  of  Buckingham,    Add. 
MS.  6832,  fol  160. 

Be-gor,  Be-gock,  Be-gow,  Be* 

gum,  Be-jegs,  Be-jeggers^ 

various  forms  of  imprecation. 

Behave,  v.  to  conduct  oneself  pro- 
perly. *  Gome,  behave  /'  is  a  cau- 
tion often  given  to  obstreperous 
children. 

Behaviour,    Behav'onr,   good 

manners.      'You    see     she    'd 

been  lady's  maid  to  Miss 

so  she  hed  gotten  to  knaw  be- 
haviour as  well  as  ony  lady  in 
Lincolnsheere.' 

Behint,  adv.  behind. 

Beholding,  part,  beholden  to, 
obliged  to.  '  I  'm  much  behold- 
ing  to  you,  sir,  for  them  sticks 
you  've  gin  us.'  *  I  *11  not  be  be- 
holding to  you  for  a  farden.' 
This  peculiar  substitution  is  very 
old. 

Behont,   prep,  without.     '  Mak 
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haste,  or  I  ahall  set  off  hehout 
yer.' 

Belagg^ed,  pp.  muddied.  'I 
was  that  belagged  wi'  pickiii' 
'taties  I  could  hardly  get  noma' 

Belehy  worthless  conversation, 
flaToured  with  dirt  or  obscenity. 

Belder,  to  roar.  'What  are  t& 
hdderifC  e  that  how  for.' 

Belfry,  a  shed  made  of  wood  and 
sticks,  furze,  or  straw.  This 
word  is  used  in  the  older  sense ; 
the  form  helfry  being  a  corrup- 
tion, due  to  ite  being  applied  to 
a  tower  in  which  beUs  are  sus- 
pended. Symeon  of  Durham 
tells  us  that  Henry  I.  '  ligneam- 
turrim  quam  Berefreit  Tocant 
erexit.' — 8uriee$  8oc,  Ed.  i.  124. 
Many  other  spellings  of  the  word 
may  be  found  in  Du  Fresne, 
Oloiu.  sob  TOO.  JBd/rediis,  The 
ScoUer  Manor  Boll  for  L  Mary 
fiays  that  Bichard  Bobinson  of 
Messingham  removed '  lif^  sua 
super  le  hdfrty  et  jacent  m  com- 
muni  via,'  for  which  he  was  fined 
x*.  In  the  inventory  of  John 
Nevill  of  Faldingwcvth,  CO.  Lin- 
coln, taken  in  1590,  occurs,  '  the 
hdfrey  with  other  wood  xx'.' 
A  complaint  was  made  to  a  lind- 
sey  justice  of  peace,  sitting  at 
Winterton,  in  1873,  that  the  lei- 
fry  of was  ruinous,  and 

liable  to  £edl  upon  the  passers-by. 

Belike,  adv.  probably,  apparently, 
perhaps.  '  Belike  I  may,  but  I 
don't  promise  nowt.' 

Belk,  force,  vioknce.  '  Th'  chim- 
ley-pot  blew  off  wi'  such  an  a 
hdk^  I  thought  nothing  but  that 
it  would  ha  oomed  thrift  th' 
root' 

Belk,  V.  to  belch. 

BeUdng,  adv.  big,  clumsy.  Ap- 
plied to  men  and  women. 

Bell;  the  cry  of  deer. 

Bell-Car-Dale,  land  in  Kirton-in- 
Lindsey,  1787. 


Bell-ehamber,  the  chamber  in  a 
church  tower  where  the  bells 
hang. 

Beller,  v.  to  bellow. 

Bell-flower,  a  campanula. 

Bell-hole,  an  intermittent  bub- 
bling ^ring.  There  is  a  grass 
field  called  Bell-hole  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

Be  11 -h case,  the  apartment, 
whethOT  on  the  ground  floor  or 
otherwise,  where  the  ringer* 
stand  when  they  ring  the  church- 
bells. 

Bell-man,  a  town-crier.  A  family 
at  Louth  took  the  name  of  Bel^ 
man  from  one  or  more  of  their 
members  having  held  this  post. 

Bell-oven,  a  vessel  of  iron,  some- 
what like  a  flat-topped  bell,  with 
a  handle  at  the  top,  used  for 
baking  cakes.  The  hearth  where 
the  wood  or  turf  fire  had  burnt 
was  swept  clean,  the  eakes  laid 
upon  the  '  sole,'  the  beU^oven  in- 
verted over  them  and  covered 
with  hot  ashes.  They  are  pro- 
bably now  out  of  use  in  this  part 
of  Lmcolnshire,  but  are  still  em- 
ployed in  the  north  of  England. 

Bells,  B.  pL  the  laige  bubbles 
formed  in  water  by  violent  rain. 
*  It  belU,  it  hdU,  it  bubbles  i'  th* 
dike,'  is  a  child's  exclamation  on 
seeing  violent  rain. 

Bellns,  V.  to  bellow ;  to  low  as 
oxen  do. 

Belly-band,  the  strap  under  a 
horse's  body  in  harness;  girths 
of  a  saddla 

Belly-eheer,  food. 

Bel^-ftill,  enough,  a  sufficiency. 
'He's  gotten  his  heUy-fidl  this 
time,'  said  of  a  ^rson  who  after 
years  of  litigation  had  lost  his 
cause  in  the  highest  court  of  ap- 
peal. 

Belly-naked,  adj.  entirely  naked. 
See  Percy's  Folio  MS.;  Loose 
Songs,  24. 
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Belly-piece,  the  fleshy  poition  of 
a  pig  near  the  hind-quarters. 

Belly-timber,  fQod.  '  Annona 
cara  est.  Come  is  at  a  high 
price ;  yictuals  are  deare ;  bdly^ 
timber  is  hard  to  come  by.' — Ber- 
nard, TerencCy  73. 

Belly-vengeance,  sour  beer. 

Belly-wark,  the  colic. 

Belong,  y.  to  be  the  property  of. 
*  That  pickin'-furk  bdong$  to  me.' 

Belt,  a  narrow  plantation. 

Belt,  pp.  bmlt.  '  This  boose  was 
belt  by  my  feather.' 

Bemanl,  v.  to  maul;  to  bruise 
or  dirty  by  fighting  or  rough 
play, 

Bemased,  astonished,  dazzled. 

Bemoiled,  dirtied  by  work.  '  He 
was  bemoiCd  all  ower  wi'  cleanin' 
owt  Smith's  warpin-drean.' 

Benean,  prep,  beneath. 

Benefit,  a  reward ;  used  ironically 
for  punishment,  chastisement. 
*I  11  giv  thy  bairn  a  benefit 
next  time  he  puts  his  foot  i'  my 
garden.' 

Ben-kit,  a  round  wooden  vessel 
with  a  cover. 

Be -now,  adv.  by  this  time. 
'  She  '11  hey  gotten  drest  be-now' 

Bensil,  v.  to  beat.  ^Dick  stole 
hairf  th'  apples  off  yon  tree,  so  I 
gey  him  a  good  oenHUin'y  an' 
he 's  niyyer  been  near-hand  sin.' 

Bentall,  a  composite  drag,  an 
iron  instrument  used  for  tearing 
up  the  surface  of  land.  Named 
after  its  inyentor,  Edward  Ham- 
mond Bentall,  of  Heybridge, 
Essex. 

Bentall,  y.  the  act  of  using  a 

bentall. 
Bents,  s.  pi.  dry  stalks  of  grass. 

Beont,  conj.  and  prep,  without, 
unless.  *  He  was  so  scarred  he 
run  aways  beout   his  coat   an' 


waistcoat.'  'I  can't  50  beout 
you  lend  me  a  horse  tb  nde  on.' 

Berries,  s.  pL  goose-berries. 
Berry-pie,  goose-berry-pie. 
Berry  tree,  a  goose-berry  bush. 

Berth,  a  fixed  occupation.  *  He 's 
gotten  a  good  berth ;  th'  guar- 
dians hey  made  him  relieving 
officer.' 

Besom,  (1)  a  broom  made  of 
birch  twigs  or  ling,  for  stable 
and  out-door  use.  *  She  's  as 
^ood  for  milkness  as  a  birk-tree 
IS  for  &e9om4.'  (2)  *  He's  as  fond 
as  a  6e«om,'  signifies  that  the  per- 
son spoken  of  is  very  foolish. 

Besom  Bet,  a  plough-boy  who  at 

*  plough -jagging'  time  imper- 
sonates an  old  woman  with  a  be- 
9om, 

Besom -busks,  the  thick  abnor- 
mal growth  of  small  branches, 
somewhat  like  birds'  nests,  fre- 
quently found  in  birch  trees. 

Besom  Car,  a  place  in  the  parish 
of  Messingham.    See  Car, 

Besom-head  [beez*mhi*h'd],afool- 
ish  person. 

Besom-stnff^  birch  twigs,  ling,  or 
other  small  sticks  such  as  besoms 
are  made  o£ 

Bessy,  (1)  an  ill-mannered  girl; 
(2)  a  harlot 

Bestow,  to  put  away  carefully. 
'I  alus  bestow  my  Sunda'  cloas 
away  in  a  chist  o'  drawers  as 
soon  as    iwer  I.  tak  'em  off.' 

*  He  took  them  from  their  hand, 
and  bestowed  them  in  the  house.' 
—2  Kings  y.  24. 

Best  part,  the  greatest  part,  or 
number.  A  clergyman  was  talk- 
ing with  a  sceptical  parishioner 
on  matters  pertaining  to  theolo^. 
The  layman  remarked,  after  Us- 
tening  to  an  account  of  heaven 
and  hell,  *Well,  sur,  what  you 
say  may  be  all  very  true  for  them 
that 's  strange  an'  good  or  strange 
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an*  bad-like,  Imt  i'  my  opinion 
hoU  part  goes  nowhere. 

Bety  pp.  beaten.  *  I  'm  clean  bet 
woni  oot  an*  done  £Dr.' 

Batimei,  adr.  earij.  'Ton  mnn 
call  me  betime$  i'  th'  momin'. 
I  'm  gcnn'  to  Linooln.' 

Better,  adj.  and  adv.  more. 
'Hell  be  better  nor  foty-fiye 
year  owd,  day  efter  next  Saint 
Thomas'-day.'  '  It 's  better  then 
a  year  since  I  seed  him.'  '  It  'b 
b^ter  nor  ten  o'clock,  an'  th'  pub- 
lic is  n't  shntten  np.'  [1514]  'j 
toweU  diaper  iiij  yerdu  A  better  J* 
^Louih.  Ch.  Ac.  MS.  L  252. 
[1633]  *for  31"  ft  a  half  ft  better 
of  souther  at  x^.  a  pound  xxyj'. 
iiijV — Ibid,  iiiL  71. 

Bettering,  making  better.  '  He 
went  to  'Merika  i'  th'  hopes  o* 
betterin*  his  sen.' 

Betterment,  improvement;  espe- 
cially in  health. 

Bettermore,  Bettermott,  adj. 

better,  best.  'She's  gotten  her 
bettermore  behaTiour  on  to-day.' 
'  The  club,  where  the  bettermost 
parties  go  of  a  night  time  to  get 
rid  of  their  wives.' — John  Mark-- 
enfieidj  iii.  99. 

BettemeM,  amendment.  *  1  see 
no  bettemess  in  him,  he 's  nobut 
in  a  bit  less  pain.' 

Better  then  should  be.  A  man, 
woman,  or  thing  is  'no  better 
then  it  should  be,'  when  the 
character  or  position  is  somewhat 
doubtful  *I  don't  knaw  th' 
reight  end  o'  nowt  agean  her,  but 
if  I  was  thee  I  'd  hev'  nowt  to  do 
wi'  her,  braids  o'  me,  she's  no 
better  then  she  $hotdd  hej 

Bettletwig,  an  earwig.  See 
Battletwig. 

Betweenwhilei,  adv.  in  the  in- 
terim. 'She  teaches  school,  an' 
does  sowin'  betweenwhiles,' 

Betwix,   adv.    betwixt.       '^}^  . 
Christopher  satt  betwex  the  seid  | 


John  Copnldyke  and  the  seid 
William  Tyrwhytt'—  Star  Cham- 
ber Prooeediiigs,  temp.  Henry 
VIEL,  in  Proceedings  o/8oe,  Ant,^ 
29  April,  1869. 

Betwixt  and  between,  phr.  shuf- 
fling, full  of  exousea 

Betwixlwhilee,  adv.  in  the  in- 
terim. 'Before  which  time  he 
dotii  not  take  him  in  vnles  it  be 
hetwixtwhiles to -workehimJ  Tha 
BlundevilL  The  /our  chiefai 
offices  belonging  to  horsemanships 
circa  1593,  o.  v. 

Bew,  a  bough  of  a  tree.    See  Biff. 

Bewer,  a  gnat 

Beyont,  prep,  behind. 

Benle,  v.  to  drink  very  much. 

Bib,  (1)  a  child's  pinafore ;  (2) 
the  upper  part  of  an  apron* 

Bibble-babble,  childish  talk. 

Bible  and  key.  A  mode  of  di- 
vination once  common,  and  not 
yet  obsolete.  It  is  most  fre* 
quently  used  by  female  servants 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  names  of  their  future  hus- 
bands. The  house-door  key  is 
fiistened  into  the  middle  of  a 
Bible,  and  the  questioner  sup- 
ports the  volume  by  holdinfi^  the 
rim  of  the  key  unon  one  finger 
while  certain  woros  are  said  and 
all  the  male  Christian  names 
that  she  can  remember  are  re- 
peated in  succession.  When  the 
right  name  occurs,  it  is  averred 
that  the  Bible,  which  was  before 
immovable,  will  turn  round.  A 
similar  device  is  sometimes  prac- 
tised for  ascertaining  what  has 
beM>me  of  stolen  goods,  and  in 
what  direction  lost  cattle  have 
strayed.  Hie  once  fashionable 
follies  of  table-turning,  plan- 
chette,  ftc.  were  analogous^ 

Bible  oath,  a  very  solemn  oath. 
'  I  'd  tak  my  biUe  oath  on  it  if  it 
was  fh'  last  wod  I  was  iwer  to 
speak.' 
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Bible-trnth,  God's  truth,  q.  v. 

Bickerment,  quarrelling.  *  There 
was  a  strange  bickerment  atween 
'em.' 

Biddy  base,  a  game;  prisoners' 
hose. 

Bide,  V.  to  bear,  support,  or  en- 
dure. *  Put  it  upo*  my  shou'ders, 
I  can  hide  th'  weight.'  *I  've 
hed  a  deal  o'  illness  to  hide  i'  my 
time.'  *  Bide  a  bit  i'  th'  lane, 
an'  I  '11  come  to  thee.' 

Biff,  a  bough  of  a  tree.  • '  The  hiff^ 
came  very  nigh  to  th'  ground,' 

Big,  adj.  (1)  strong,  violent.  *I 
can't  bear  to  be  out  in  a  &t^ 
wind.'  (2)  Big  i*  bairn,  preg- 
nant. 

Biggen,  v.  to  increase  in  size^  to 
grow  bigger.  *  Tonups  is  big- 
genirC  fast  wi'  th'  rain.' 

Biggest  part,  the  greatest  part 
or  number.    See  Best-part. 

Bile  [beil],  a  boil. 

Bilk,  v.  to  cheat. 

Bill,  a  bill-hook. 

Billeting,  fire-wood. 

Billy-biter,  the  blue  titmouse. 
Farus  caeruletis, 

Billy -boy,  a  sloop,  a  river  craft 
*  A  Humber  or  east-coast  boat  of 
river-barge  build,  and  a  try  sail; 
a  bluff-bowed  North  -  country 
trader,  or  large  one-masted  ves- 
sel of  burden.'— Smyth,  Sailor* s 
word  -  hook.  *  We  rranember 
hearing  the  Judge  of  the  assizes 
fairly  puzzled  by  an  old  Isle  of 
Axholme  witness,  in  a  question 
of  right  of  way,  who  said,  "He 
were  an  awd  man,  and  he  cud 
mind  'em  hugging  tatees  oot  o't 
hilly 'htioys  ower't  f  bank  intot 
f  rawd."  '—Sir  C.  H.  J.  Ander- 
son, Bart.,  Lincoln  Pocket- Quidey 
15.  The  Humber-keel  was  a 
small  sea-going  vessel  trading 
between  Yarmouth  and  the 
Humber ;  also  called  a  Billy- 


boy,— Palmer,    Perlustration    of 
Yarmouth,  ii.  353. 

Billy-boys,  small  black  clouds. 
It  11  rain  afore  fower-an'-twenty 
hour  end,  th'  billy-hoys  is  com- 
in'  in  fra'  Mamum  hole.' 

Billy-buck,  a  fool  in  the  game  of 
plough-bullocks,  q.  v. 

Bin  [bin],  pp.  been.  'Where 
hes  ta  bin?'  <I've  bin  no 
where.' 

'Bina,  a  contraction  of  the  Chris- 
tian names  Sabina  and  Sabrina. 

Binch  fbinch],  a  bench.  *  With 
that  Dir  Ghristophor  Ascought, 
knyght,  rose  of  the  bynch,* — 
Star  Chamber  Proceedings,  temp. 
Henry  VIII.,  in  Proceedings  of 
Soc,  Ant,,  29  April,  1869,  p.  321. 

Bind,  Bixid-weed,  pronounced 
with  short  i.  The  wild  convol- 
vydus.  It  is  said  to  mean  wood- 
bine in  Craven, — Craven  Gloss, 
n.  Edit.  i.  35. 

Binder  (with  short  %)  [buid-ur]. 
'    (1)  A  person  who  bindis  sheaves 
in  the  harvest-field. 

(2)  A  long  wand  of  willow  op 
hazel,  used  for  binding  the  top 
of  a  newly-plashed  or  dead  hedge. 

(3)  A  person  who  binds  shoes 
and  boots,  commonly  the  shoe- 
maker's wife  or  daughter. 

(4)  A  broskd  soft  piece  of  linen 
wound  around  the  body  of  a 
newly-born  infant. 

Binders  (with  short  t).  Large 
stones  put  in  a  rubble  wall  to  act 
as  ties. 

Bing,  a  bin,  or  large  box  to  hold 
com. 

Binge  [binj],   v.to  be  drunk. 

Bink  [bingk],  (1)  a  bank ;  (2)  a 
workman's  bench ;  (3)  a  bench 
to  sit  upon ;  (4)  a  wooden  hutch 
to  put  coal  in. 

Birds-nests,  '  Besom-busks,'  q.  v. 

Birk,  the  birch  tree. 

Birkah,  a  place  in  the  parish  of 
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Lea.  Perhaps  it  took  its  name 
from  the  birch-trees  which  form- 
erly grew  there. 

Biflhoped,  pp.  Milk  is  said  to 
be  btahoped  when  burnt  in  boil- 
ing. 

Bit,  (1)  a  little.  '  I  'm  a  bit  better 
to-day.'  (2)  A  while,  a  short 
time.  *  Wait  a  hitf  I  *m  comin'.* 
(3)  The  wards  of  a  kev.   [1644] 

•  for  one  new  hit  for  a  key  4*.' — 
Louth  Ch.  Ace.  iv.  167.  (6)  A 
diminutiTe.  *  He 's  a  little  hit 
of  a  feller,  not  higher  then  his 
mother's  chen  dash.' 

Bite,  food,  commonly  a  very 
small  portion.  *  I  Ve  no  but  hed 
just  a  bite  o*  hread  an*  cheese.' 

Bite,  V.  (1)  to  take  food.  *I 
ha'nt  hitten  a  mouthftd  sin  bra'- 
fast.'  (2)  To  hold  fast,  said  of 
screws,  ooepged  wheels,  leyers,  and 
the  like ;  (3)  to  yex.  *  He  can't 
tell  what  end 's  comed  to  her,  it 's 
that  as  hite^  him.*  '  Male  habet 
yirum :  It  grieueth  him,  it  hiteth 
him.* — Bernard,  Terence,  40. 

Bite  and  sup,  food  and  drink. 

*  I  hev'nt  hed  aather  hite  or  sup 
i'  my  husband's  hoose  for  a  twel' 
month.' 

Bittersweet,  Solanum  dulca- 
mara, the  harmless  nightshade. 

Blab,  a  gossip,  a  tell-tale. 

Blab,  v.  to  divulge  what  should 
remain  secret ;  to  bear  tales ;  to 
gossip. 

Black,  mourning  clothes. 

Black,  adj.  angry,  sullen. 
'  What's  goan  wrong,  thee  faather 
looks  strange  an'  black  f  * 

Black,  Y.  (1)  to  clean  boots, 
shoes,  or  iron  work ;  (2)  to 
blacken  the  character,  to  defame. 

Black  and  blue,  adj.  livid ;  said 
of  bruised  flesh.  *  Her  shoulders 
was  all  black  and  blue  thrif  him 
a  kickin'  on  her. 

Black  and  white,  in,  in  writing. 


Blackberries,  s.  pi.  brambles; 
but  also  black-currants. 

Black-beer-away,  a  bat ;  vesper- 
tilio.  The  children  sing  when  a 
bat  appears : — 

'  Black  bat,  bear  away. 
Fly  ower  'ere  away. 
And  come  agean  another  day. 
Black  bat,  bear  away.' 

Black  bull.  *Th'  Mack  hulVs 
trodden  on  him,*  that  is,  he  is  in 
a  very  hdA  temper.  Bernard 
uses  a  like  phrase  to  mean  mis- 
fortune. '  I^rosperitie  hangs  on 
his  sleeue ;  the  blacke  oxe  cannot 
tread  on  his  foot'  —  Bernard, 
Terence,  94. 

Black-cap,  the  great  titmouse ; 
Paras  Major. 

Black  cattle,  homed  cattle. 

Black-clock,  any  sort  of  common 
black  beetle. 

Black-coat,  any  one  who  preaches, 
whether  a  priest  of  the  English 
or  Boman  Churches,  or  a  min- 
ister of  one  of  the  dissenting 
bodies. 

Black  -  death,       Black  -  fever, ' 

typhus-fever. 

Black  dog.  'He's  gotten  Ui* 
black  dog  on  his  back  this  mom- 
in' ;  *  that  is,  he  is  in  a  bad 
temper. 

Black-frost,  a  frost  without  rime. 

Blackguard,  a  scamp;  one  who 
uses  foul  language. 

Black-head,  a  bird;  larua  ridi- 
bundus.  Great  numbers  of  these 
birds  breed  on  the  ponds  within 
the  plantations  at  Twigmoor  near 
Brigg.  There  are  also  many  to 
be  found  in  the  breeding  season 
on  Crosby  common.  Before  the 
land  was  warped  {circa  1820) 
there  was  a  large  pond  of  Black' 
heads  on  some  property  of  the 
author's  called  Nathan-land,  in 
the  township  of  Taddlethorpe. 

Black  jack.   (1)  A  leathern  jug 
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for  ale.  Vessels  of  this  kind  were 
oommon  in  fannlioiise  kitchens 
in  the  last  century.  The  editor 
possesses  a  blackjack  mounted  in 
fiQver,  which  was  made  for  one  of 
his  forefathers,  inscribed— *  The 
gift  of  George  Barteran  to  Abi- 
gail, 1682.' 

i2^  A  japanned  tin  mug. 
3)  A  caterpillar  which  preys 
upon  the  young  turnip  plant. 

(4)  A  kind  of  sweetaneat  made 
of  treacle. 

Blaok-jannden,  jaundice,  yellow 
jaundice  of  a  more  than  usually 
severe  kind;  so  called  from  the 
dark  colour  of  the  skin  and  of 
the  faeces,  and  especially  from 
the  danger  that  accompanies  it. 
As  the  cause  was  formerly  al- 
most always  obscure,  and  the 
complaint  itself  too  often  quite 
incurable,  according  to  the  anal- 
ogy of  such  cases  the  number 
of  mlidlible  cures  was  yery  great 
The  green  end  of  goose  dimg 
was  and  is  a  popular  remedy 
here.  But  it  was  not  only  in 
North  Lincolnshire  that  this 
remedy  was  esteemed.  Salmon 
says  that  the  dung  of  a  goose  '  is 
excellent  against  the  Sciuryy, 
Dropsie,  Gout,  Jaundice,  and 
Green-sickness:  You  may  give 
d  3i  €ui  5ij  in  Rhenish  Wine.  .  . 
The  green  Dung  gathered  in  the 
Springy  and  gently  dryed,  is 
best.' — New  London  Dispensatory, 
1676,  Lib.  n.  Chap.  iii.  $  6. 
The  dung  of  sheep  boiled  in 
milk  is  also  used. 

Black-leg,  a  disease  in  homed 
cattle. 

Blaek-montlied,  adj.  foul- 
mouthed. 

Black  ouielt  Cindus  aquaticus. 

Black-pudding,  a  pudding  made 
of  blood,  suet,  onions,  pepper, 
sometimes  oatmeal,  enclosed  in 
one  of  the  intestines  of  an  ox. 

Black  Bheep.    A  flock  of  sheep 


win  not  be  lucky  unless  it  has 
one  black  one  in  it.  'Most  of 
the  inhabitants  kept  a  few  sheep 
in  the  common.  In  every  man  s 
flock  was  a  black  one,  which,  not 
to  possess,  was  reckoned  bad 
luck.' — Mackinnon,  Ace.  o/Mes^' 
singham,  MS.  1825,  p.  9. 

Blackumith's  daughtery  or  wife, 

the  house-door  key. 

Black 's  my  nail,  phr.  anything 
eyiL  'Nobody  never  so  much 
as  said  black '«  my  nail  when  I 
liv'd  at  Burringham.'  '  Ah  defy 
onny  boddy  gentle  or  simple  to 
say  black  *s  my  naiL* — ^A  Dialogue 
from  the  Begister  Office,  in  £d- 
liwell's  Yorkshire  Anthoiogy,  21. 

Black-walk-nook,  a  place  wheie 
the  townships  of  Scotter,  Clea- 
tham,  and  Manton  join  each 
other. 

Black-water,  a  disease  in  sheep. 

Black-wet,  adj.  thoroughly  sod- 
den with  water.  '  It  rain'd  that 
fast  the  wheat  seeks  was  Hack- 
wtetJ 

'  February  fill  dyke. 
Be  it  black  or  be  it  white.' 

Q.  Bound  the  house  and  round 
the  house,  and  leaves  a  black 
glove  i'  th'  winda  P    A.  Bain. 

Black  wind,  a  cold,  wintry  wind, 
when  the  sky  is  overcast  with 
dark  clouds.  'Is  it  going  to 
rain  ?  No,  it  *s  nobbut  a  Hack 
wind,  I  think.'    1  Nov.  1875. 

'  When  the  nights  are  dark  and 

dreary, 
And  the  Made  wind  harps  on  the 

trees.* 
The  Hawthorn,  May,  1272,  p.  92. 

Black  wine,  port  wine. 

Blame,  v.  to  condemn.  *  She 
did  it,  but  I  s'U  alus  be  blamt  for 
it.' 

Blame  you!  interj.  an  exclama- 
tion of  anger. 

Blandyment,  blandishment. 
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Blank,  adj.  disappointed.  'When 
he  didn't  come  she  did  look  some 
hlank.' 

Blank  window,  a  sham  \nndow. 
Squire.  •  Why  did  Mr  B.  .  .  . 
have  that  blank  window  put  in 
his  new  drawing-room?'  Afason, 
"Cos  he's  afeard  o'  seein  ower 
mach.' 

Blanket-pudding,  a  long  round 
boiled  pudding  made  by  spread- 
ing jam  over  the  paste  and  then 
rolling  it  up. 

Blaring,  (1)  the  lowing  of  oxen; 
(2)  noisy,  senseless  talk. 

Blaah,  (1)  a  splash. 

(2)  Silly  talk.  *I  niyver 
heard  ony  body  talk  such  bl<ish  i' 
my  life.' 

(3)  Soft  mud  on  a  road  or 
footway.  *That  foot-trod  ower 
Mr  Peacock'  wood -close  is  th' 
hlfuhiest  bit  o'  walkin'  I  'ye  hed 
for  weeks.  If  he  hed  to  foot  it 
there  every  day  as  I  hev',  he  'd 
soon  heV  it  reightled.' 

(4)  A  small,  shallow  j>ool  of 
water,  such  as  gathers  in  the 
fuiTOws  of  a  ploughed  field. 
'  There  were  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury at  Petwortham,  in  Lanca- 
shire, two  separate  pieces  of  land 
called  *<  le  Blawhes/  *— Monastic 
con  Anglicanum,  iii.  421. 

Blash,  v.  to  splash,  to  throw 
mud  about  '  If  ye  swill  watter 
aboot  i'  that  how,  you'll  bkuh 
th'  waU  roots  all  ower.' 

BlMhy,  adj.  thin,  poor,  watery, 
muddy.  *  This  is  strange  blashy 
tea,  mother.'  *The  road  fra 
Ounnas  to  Burringham  's  blashier 
noo  then  ever  I  seed  it.' 

Blast,  (1)  long  continued  frost. 
*  It  was  a  tedious  blast,  it  lasted 
thirteen  weeks.'  (2)  A  blight. 
*Th'  wheat  i'  th'  plantin'  chose 
is  hkuUd  wi'  mildew.' 

Blate  [blait],  v.  to  bleat  as  a 
sheep. 


Blather,  Blatter.    See  Blether, 
Blaw,  a  blow,  a  stroke. 

Blaw,  V.  (1)  to  blossom. 

(2)  To  blow.  [1506]  'for 
blawyng  organs  be  the  hole  yer 
iij'  m^:— Louth  Ch.  Ac\  i  131. 

(3)  To  breathe,  to  pant.  •  His 
lungs  is  that  bad,  he  can  hardly 
blaw.' 

Blawd,  pt.  t.  and  pp.  (1)  blew, 
blown.  *I  niwer  seed  such  an 
a  wind  as  there  was  fifteen  year 
sin  last  Wissun  Monday;  it 
blaivd  Brigg  goods-station  flat 
doon  to  th'  gr^nd.' 

(2)  Fly-blown.  /That meat's 
blawd  aU  ower  wi'  flies.  Thoo 
mtin  give  it  to  Gip  as  soon  as  ta 
likes.' 

(3)  *  I  '11  be  blawed ; '  a  form 
of  cursing  similar  to  *  Blast  me.' 

Blawd  on,  pp.  blown  upon ; 
spoken  ill  of,  with  or  without 
just  cause.  *  Her  character  hes 
been  blawd  on  high  an'  low.' 

Blawer,  a  blower ;  a  machine  for 
dressing  com. 

Blaw-ont,  a  very  hearty  meal. 

Blaw-pipe,  a  child's  toy  for  blow- 
ing peas  or  arrows ;  commonly 
made  of  the  stalk  of  the  hem- 
lock. 

Blaw  -  np,     (1)    an    explosion. 

*  There  s  been  another  hlaw-vp 
at  Frodingham  fumises.'  (2)  A 
quarreL  *  Him  an'  her  has  ned 
a  strange  blaw-up.* 

Blaw-np,  V.  (1)  to  swell.  *His 
eyelid  was  tang'd  wi'  a  bee,  an' 
it  was  that  blaw'd  up  you  niwer 
seed  th'  like.' 

(2^  To  scold.  '  She  blawd  up 
skv  nigh.' 

(3)  An  embankment  or  slmce 
is  said  to  blaw  up,  or  to  go  away, 
when  it  bursts. 

(4)  Anything  inflated  by  wind 
or  gas  is  said  to  be  blawv  up, 

*  All  his  beas  got  among  th'  red- 
clover,  an'  three  on  'em  was  bad 
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heav'd.    One  was  that  blawn  up 
that  it  deed' 

Blaw-well,  (1)  blow-well,  q.v. 

(2)  An  intennittent  spring. 

(3)  A  place  in  boggy  land 
where  marsh  sas  rises  up  to  the 
surface  in  bubbles  through  the 
water. 

Blaze,  a  white  mark  on  a  borse's 
face. 

Blaze,  y.  (1)  to  spread  abroad. 
*  He  blaz*d  it  about  all  ower.' 
^2^  To  mark  a  tree  for  felling, 
rs)  When  a  tree  is  struck  by 
ligntning  it  is  said  to  be  blazed. 

Blearing,  crying. 

.Bleb,  (1)  a  bubble;  (2)  a  blister 
on  the  skin. 

Blee,  colour,  complexion.  Only 
occurs  coupled  with  blench.  *  She 
never  blenched  a  blee,  whatever 
he  said  to  her ; '  that  is,  she  never 
changed  colour. 

Blench,  v.  to  change  colour;  to 
start.  *  He  never  blencKd  nowt, 
though  he  was  sweariu'  false  all 
th'  tame.' 

Blenckland,  a  toft  and  half  an 
oxgang  in  Kirton-in-Lindsey, 
held  on  the  tenure  that  *  the 
tenantes  were  to  deliuer  the 
prisoners  off  stocks.' — Norden's 
Survey  o/the  Manor  of  Kirionr-in- 
Lindsey,  1616,  p.  9. 

Blend  -  com,  rye  and  wheat 
mixed. 

Blether,  (1)  the  bladder.  *  Mis- 
sis gev  me  a  blether  a  sa&ox' 
(2)  Soft  mud,  such  as  is  scraped 
off  a  road ;  (3)  the  lowing  of  a 
calf;  (4)  noisy  talk. 

Blether,  v.  to  cry,  to  weep  with 
much  noise. 

Blether  Dick.  A  boy  armed 
with  a  blown  bladder,  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  long  stick  bv 
about  hidf  a  yard  of  string,  with 
^hich  he  pursues  his  playmates 
in  a  game. 


Bletherhead,  a  foolish,  noisy 
person. 

Bletherment,  noisy  talk. 

Blind  (with  short  i)»  &  pretence  ; 
a  stratagem.  '  He  pretended  to 
be  deaf  mr  a  blind ;  he  could  hear 
as  well  as  I  can.' 

Blind-dmnk,  adj.  very  drunk. 

Blind-eairs,  s.  pi.  ears  of  com 
with  no  grain  in  them.  See 
Deaf-com. 

Blind-helter.  The  head-gear  of 
ahorse. 

Blink,  y.  and  sb.  to  wink,  wince ; 
a  wink.  'Th'  sun  maks  one 
blink,*  'Hell  not  blink  at  owt 
when  there's  ony  thing  to  bo 
gotten.'    Cf.  Havdok,  307. 

Blind  nian*8  holiday,  twilight 

Bliokers,  s.  pi.  (1)  horse  blufts  ; 
(2)  spectacles. 

Blish-blash,  idle  talk. 

Blob,  (1)  a  splash. 

(2)  A  large  drop.  *  Th'  watter 
was  hingin*  i'  blobs  up  o'  th'  eye- 
straws.' 

(3)  A  pear-shaped  piece  of 
lead,  which  forms  the  weight  of 
a  mason's  level. 

Blobbing,  a  method  of  catching 
eels  by  means  of  worms  strung 
on  a  worsted  thread. 

Blob-kite,  a  fish,  the  barbolt  or 
eel-pout.  *The  first  blob-kiU  I 
ever  caught  was  in  Peacock' 
warpin'  £^an;  I  thowt  it  was 
some  sort  of  a  toad  an'  dar'nt 
touch  it,  but  hammer'd  it  all  to 
pieces  off  th'  hook  agean  a  yate- 
stowp.' 

Blood,  y.  to  bleed.  'Th'  boss 
was  blooded  three  times,  but  he 
deed  for  all  that.'  [1664]  •  fop 
Will.  Walker  blooding  and  other 
charges  September  151h  i'  6^.' 
— Kirton-iU'Lindsey  Ch.  Ace 

BlODd-alley,    a    child's  marble ; 
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made  of  alabaster  with  red  yeiiiB 
in  it. 

Il0odi2ig-iioil,  a  fleam  for  bleed- 
ing  liorsee.  Fleams  haye  com- 
monly two  or  more  blades,  fitting 
into  one  handle  like  the  blades  of 
a  ]>ocket-knife,  and  are  usually- 
spoken  of  as  '  a  pair  of  Uooding- 
ironSy*  or  a  pair  of  fleams.  It 
would  seem  from  the  Ballad  of 
Bohin  Hood  ki$  decUh  that  instru- 
ments of  this  sort  were  once  used 
for  bleeding  human  bein^.  We 
are  told  there  that  the  Prioress 
of  Xirkless  went  down  to  Bobin 

*  With  a  pair  of  Uood-troTW  in  her 

hands,' 

and  that 

*  She  laid  the  hlood-iroAs  to  Bobin 

Hood's  vaine, 
alacke,  the  more  pitye ! 
&  pearct  the  yaine  &  let  out  the 
bloode 
that  full  red  was  to  see.' 

Percy  FoliOy  i.  66. 
It  is  possible,  howerer,  that  a 
lancet  may  be  meant 

Blood-pudding.  See  Black-pud- 
ding, 

Blood-«tiek,  a  knobbed  stick  for 
striking  the  fleam  in  bleeding  a 
horse. 

Blood-anoker,  a  gad-fly. 

Bloody,  adj.  (1)  well-bred,  com- 
ing of  a  good  stock.  Commonly 
used  with  regard  to  animals,  but 
sometimes  as  to  himian  bemgs. 
'That's  a  hhody  tit  th'  squ^ 
rides  now.'  <He  comes  of  a 
hloody  stock;  that's  why  he's 
good  to  i>oor  folks.' 

(2)  A  strong  term  of  resent- 
ment 'It's  a  bloody  shame  to 
send  a  poor  man  to  prison  for 
snarin'  a  hare  in  his  guden 
hedge  an'  to  fine  a  fine  eentle- 
man  five  shillings  for  shuttin' 
pheasan's  in  September.'  Before 
the  first  Frendi  reyolution  put 
all  previous  history  out  of  men's 
heads,  at  conyiyial  meetings  in 


these  parts  'May  times  mend 
and  down  with  the  bloody  Bruns- 
wicks '  was  a  common  toast. 

Blore,  V.  ( 1 )  to  bellow  as  oxen  do ; 
(2)  to  cry  loudly.  Commonly 
used  with  regard  to  duldien. 

Blossom,  an  ironical  term  for  an 
untidy  girl 

Blot,  (1)  the  report  of  a  gun  or 
pistol. 

(2)  A  single  man  in  the  game 
of  backgammon. 

Blot,  V.  to  shoot.  *  I  '11  not  hev 
yer  bloUin*  aboot  wi'  that  pistil, 
thou'U  be  shuttin'  somebooy.' 

Blotch,  a  blot.  Also,  as  v.  to 
blot.  •  Noo,  lads,  doant  blotch  yer 
books  nor  suck  yer  pena' 

Bloteh-paper,  blotting-paper. 

Blow-well,  a  spring  in  the  bed  or 
foreshore  of  a  river.  *  From  the 
treacherous  and  boggy  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  many  concealed 
blow'welh.' — Cordeaux,  Birds  of 
the  Eumber,  61.  *  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  [of  Grimsby]  are 
many  of  those  extraordmary 
fountains  called  Blow-wellSy  the 
water  of  which  rises  even  with 
the  surface  of  the  ground  but 
never  overflows.'  —  White,  Di- 
rectory of  Line.  1842,  p.  387. 

Blubber,  v.  to  weep  noisily. 
*  Forthwith  the  woman  left  her 
web  and  aXL  to  be  blubbered  her 
cheekes  with  weeping.' — Bernard, 
Terence^  195. 

Blubber-lipped,  adj.  having 
thick  lips. 

Blne-bottle,  (1)  a  laige  prismatic- 
coloured  fly ;  a  meat-fly. 

(2)  A  weed  having  a  blue 
flower,  which  grows  among  com. 
Centaurea  Cyanus, 

Blue-oap,  the  blue  titmouse; 
Parus  Caertdeus,  —  Cordeaux, 
Birds  of  the  Humbery  39. 

Blue  milk,  milk  from  which  the 
cream  has  been  taken. 
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Blue-milk  cheese,  cheese  made 
of  milk  from  which  the  cream 
has  been  taken. 

Blnfi^  a  halo  round  the  moon« 

Bluft,  a  blinker. 

Bluft,  V.  to  blindfold. 

Blnft-helter,  a  halter  to  which 
blinkers  are  attached. 

Blufks,  Blnfters,  s.  pL  horse's 
blinkers. 

Blunder,  v.  to  make  turbid. 
'  Please,  sir,  some  lads  hes  been 
blunderin*  th'  watter  in  Saint 
John'  well.' 

BluBterly,  windy.  'It's  been 
the  dryest  an'  blusterlyeat  sum- 
mer in  all  my  time.' 

Blustration,  blustering. 

Boak,  v.  to  retch ;  to  be  on  the 
point  of  vomiting.  *  Bokey  vox 
agro  Lincoln,  familiaris  nobis 
significat  nauseare,  ad  vomitum 
tendere,  etiam  eructari.'*-Skin- 
ner,  Etymologxcon, 

BoajL  [boa'h'n],  a  bone. 

Boarden-brig,  a  bridge  made  of 
timber. 

Boar-seg,  a  boar  which  has  been 
castrated  when  full  grown. 

Boat,  Y.  A  horse  is  said  to  hoot 
well,  or  to  be  a  good  hooter y  when 
it  willingly  goes  into  a  ferry- 
boat. 

Boat-ohockfl,  s.  pi  The  blocks 
of  wood  on  which  a  boat  rests 
when  on  land  or  on  the  deck  of 
a  vessel. 

Boat-gear  [boat-geer],  the  furni- 
ture of  a  boat,  such  as  oars, 
boat-hook,  and  bucket. 

Boath  [boa'h'th],  booth. 

Bob,  ( 1 )  the  weight  of  a  plummet ; 
(2)  a  technical  term  used  in  bell- 
ringing. 

Bob,  ▼.  (1)  to  duck,  to  stoop,  to 
bow,  to  curtsey.  '  He  was  on 
th'  top  o'  th'  coach,  you  see,  an 


didn't  hob  his  head  as  he  went 
under  th'  archway,  an'  thrif  that 
he  was  very  nig^  killed.' 

(2)  To  push  up,  or  on  one  side. 
<  Boh  up  thee  hair,  lass ;  it 's  all 
aboot  thee  face.' 

Bobbery,  a  disturbance ;  an  alter- 
cation.   Query,  modem  slang. 

Bobbin,  a  cotton  ball,  a  cotton 
spool. 

Bob-cherry,  a  children's  game. 

Bob-garth,  a  grass  field  at 
Kirton'in-Lindsey  where  a  ^host 
is  said  to  be  visible  at  tunes. 
Probably  a  corruption  of  Bog* 
garth,  'v^ch  occurs  in  the  Sur- 
vey of  1787. 

Bobtailed^  adj.  having  the  tail 
cut  off  close ;  used  in  relation  to ' 
horses    and    dogs.      *  Brumby's 
hobtaiVd  mare  is  fSastest  trotter, 
atween  here  an'  Doncaster.' 

Bod  [bod],  a  bird.  '  When  bods 
hes  two  tails ; '  that  is,  when  it 
is  spring  and  the  swallows  come. 

Bod-boy,  a  bird-boy ;  a  boy  em- 
ployed to  scare  birds  from  com. 

Boddom,  (1)  bottom.  'It's  at 
hoddom  o'  th'  kitchin  stairs.' 

§1)  Principle.  *  There  's  no- 
y  hes  a  oetter  hoddom  then 
him ;  bud  he 's  curus  to  talk  to.' 
Said  of  the  compiler,  1870. 

Bod-eyed,  adj.  bird-eyed;  near- 
sighted. 

Bodge,  a  botch,  a  clumsy  patch. 

Bodge,  V.  to  botch,  to  patch. 

Bodily,  adv.  entirely.  *  He  car- 
ried all  the  plums  away  bodily  ; 
there  wasn't  one  left  up  o'  tii' 
tree,' 

Bod-keep,  Bod-corn  (lit.  bird- 
keep,  bird-com),  very  lean  grains 
of  com  mixed  with  the  seeds  of 
weeds,  which  the  blower  separ- 
ates from  the  better  portions  in 
the  operation  of  dressing. 

Bodle,  a  small  coin.  '  I  don't 
care  a  hodle* 
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Bod-mouthed,  adj.  bird-mouthed ; 
i.  e.  shy,  afraid  of  giTing  an 
opinion. 

Bod-t6nti2ig,  biid-tenting;  driv- 
ing Inrda  away. 

Bodfwoithy  the  village  of  Bottes- 
foid. 

Body,  (1)  a  person.  'She's  a 
dever  body  as  any  missis  need 
hierf  in  a  noose  if  it  was*nt  for 
one  thing;  she's  alus  runnin' 
efter  th'  lads.' 
r2}  The  abdomen. 
(3)  The  naye  of  a  church. 

Body-horse,  the  horse  between 
the  shafts  in  a  team. 

BMfgart,  B<^gle,  Bogie.    Some- 

wmg  of  an  unearthly  nature 
that  is  terrible  to  come  in  con- 
tact with ;  a  bugbear.  *  There 
used  to  be  a  boggart  like  a  great 
huge  black-dog  to  be  seen  agean 
Nothrup  chech-yard.  I  never 
seed  it  my  sen,  but  there 's  scores 
that  hee.' 

Boggini,  plough-bullocks,  q.  y. 

Boggle,  (1)  dried  mticus  nasi; 
(2)  a  bugbear.    See  Boggart, 

BogglOy  T.  (1)  to  shy,  to  take 
fripht,  applied  to  horses. 

(2)  To  nesitate,  to  puzzle.  '  He 
can  read  midlin',  but  he  boggles 
ower  his  spellin'  strangely.' 

Bogie,  a  bugbear.     See  Boggart, 

Bog-spaYin,  a  soft  swelling  on  a 
horse's  leg. 

Boil«  the  condition  of  boiling. 
'  Put  it  ower  th'  fire  an'  give  it 
aM?.' 

Boiling  spring,  a  spring  which 
gushes  out  of  the  ground  and 
overflows.  *  Ye  see  Moor- Well 's 
a  boilin*'9pringy  so  it  niwer 
fiEuls;  but  Brank-Well 's  been  a 
dug  well  in  somebody's  day,  so 
it 's  dry  nows  and  thens.' 

Boily,  boUed  bread  and  milk  for 
children. 

Boko.     See  Book. 


Bold,  adj.  large,  fine,  well  filled 
out;  spoken  of  grains  of  oom« 
See  Boiled. 

Boiled,  adj.  said  of  com  in  the 
ear.  *The  barley  was  in  the 
ear  and  the  flax  was  boiled.* 
Exodus  ix.  31. 

Boll,  the  seed-vessel  of  flax. 

Bolster,  a  bolt. 

Bolt,  V.  (1)  to  abscond,  to  run 
away. 

(2;  To  swallow  food  without 
mastication. 

(3)  To  shy,  said  of  a  horse. 
'  He  was  a  good  un  to  go,  but  he 
bolted  reight  roimd  at  every 
stone-heap  as  he  past.' 

(4)  To  sift  meal.  At  Mereval 
Abbey,  Warwickshire,  tiiere  were 
at  the  time  of  the  suppression 
'  ijj  troves  to  boult  and  to  knede 
in.' — Moncuticon  Anglicanum,  v. 
485.  On  the  title-page  of  Ar- 
tachthos  or  a  New  Booke  declar- 
ing the  assize  or  weight  of  Bread, 
4to,  1638,  is  represented  a  man 
engased  in  the  process  of  sift- 
ing flour;  out  of  whose  mouth 
proceeds  a  label   inscribed,   '  I 

bolt: 

Bolter,  a  horse  that  shies. 

Bolt-hole,  (1)  the  bole  by  which 
a  rabbit  makes  its  escape  when 
the  ferret  pursues  it. 

(2)  Any  unknown  hole  by 
wllici  a  person  makes  his  way 
into  or  out  of  a  house  or  other 
building.  *  He  lockt  th'  bam 
doors  fast  enif,  but  you  see  th' 
sarvant  chaps  stole  th*  com  for 
their  bosses  thrif  a  bolt-hole  be- 
hind th'  machine.' 

Bolting.  The  process  of  sifting 
meal. 

Bolting  cloth,  a  cloth  used  for 
sifting  meal  in  mills.  In  1 534  the 
Guild  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
of  Boston  possessed  *  a  buUynge 
pipe  covered  with  a  jearde  of 
canvesse,'  and  also  'ij  bultynge 
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dotbes.'  —  Peacock,  Eng,  Ch. 
Furniture,  189. 

Boltixig-liatcll,  the  vessel  into 
which    meal    is    sifted.     [1620] 

*  In  the  Boultinge  house.  One 
dough  trough, ij  bolting  wittches* 
— Unton  Inventories^  p.  29. 

Boltini^)  8.  pL  The  coarse  meal 
which  is  sifted  from  the  flour. 

Bolt  on  endf  phr.  upright.  '  He 
deed  in  his  chair  sittin'  up  hclt 
en  end,* 

Bolt  out,  to  speak  suddenly, 
rashly,  or  unadvisedly. 

Bon  [bon],  v.  (1)  to  bum;  (2) 

*  Bon  it,  *  Bon  thoo ; '  forms  of 
cursing  probably  alluding  to  *  the 
everlcisting  burnings '  spoken  of 
by  Isaiah,  TTxiii.  14. 

Bond-conne,  a '  heading  course  ; ' 
a  course  of  bricks  inserted,  at 
intervals,  crosswise  in  the  wall, 
to  tie  the  others  together. 

Bond-stones,  s.  pL  large  stones 
put  in  a  rubble  waU,  for  the 
purpose  of  binding  the  others 
together. 

Bone-dry,  adj.  very  dry,  as  dry 
as  a  bone. 

Bone-fire,  a  bonfire. 

Bone  to  pick.  To  have  a  hone 
to  pick  with  some  one  is  to  have 
a  cause  of  quarrel  with  him. 

Bone-idled,  adj.  very  idle. 

Bone-setter,  a  man  who  sets 
bones,  usually  having  no  legal 
qualification  as  a  surgeon. 

Bones,  to  '  make  no  Iwnes  *  is  to 
go  to  work  without  ceremony. 

Boning-stick,  a  simple  instru- 
ment used  for  setting  out  the 
depth  of  drains  or  other  cuttings 
in  the  soil. 

Bonny,  (1)  well  in  health,  most 
commonly  used  of  a  woman  after 
child-birth. 

(2)     Bespectable.       *He's  a 
bonny  man,   wi'   a    hoose    and 


gardin  of  his  own,  and  they  do 
say  some  money  i'  th'  Lincoln. 
Bank.' 

(3)  Frequently  used  ironically. 
Cf.  Blossom. 

Bonny  deal,  a  laige  quantity. 
*  There 's  been  a  bonny  deal  o' 
rain.' 

Bonny  go,  something  imcomfort- 
able  or  irritating,  but  which  has 
a  huinorous  side. 

Bonny  penny,  a  laige  sum  of 
money. 

Booby-otch,  abooby,  a  silly  fellow. 

Books.  To  be  in  any  one's  *  hooks* 
is  to  be  indebted  to  him ;  to  be 
in  his  *  black  books '  ia  for  him 
to  owe  you  a  grudge,  or  to  think 
ill  of  you. 

Bool,  (1)  a  baU. 

(2)  A  hoop.  'When  we  was 
baims  we  used  to  go  to  th' 
coopers  an'  buy  wooden  cask- 
hoops  for  booh,* 

Bool,  v.  (1)  to  trundle  a  hoop. 
'  Go  thee  ways  an'  bool  thee 
hoop.' 

(2)  To  walk  or  ride  fast. 
'  He 's  boolin*  along  at  a  strange 
rate.' 

Boon,  V.  to  repair  a  highway. 
Skinner  notes  it  as  a  Lmcoln- 
shire  word,  and  says  that  it  was 
communicated  to  hun  by  Michael 
Honywood,  Dean  of  Lincoln. 
He  glosses  it,  *vias  hyeme  oor- 
ruptas  SBstate  reparare,  resarciare 
&  instraurare.'  —  Etymologicon, 
A  Lincolnshire  marsh-man  who 
entertained  a  vehement  dislike 
to  the  clerical  order  once  said  to 
a  Mend  of  the  editor^s,  <I'd 
hev'  all  Cheches  pull'd  doon  to 
boon  th'  roads  wr,  an'  parsons 
killed  to  muck  th'  land.' 

Boon-days,  s.  pi.  the  days  on 
which  farmers  send  their  carts 
and  horses  to  cart  materials  for 
the  repair  of  the  highways. 
[1589]  *  to  \f^  keper  of  ^e  clock 
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ft  chymes  •  •  •  .  for  imgon^  at 
pe  boundays  &  in  peas  tyme.' — 
Louth  Ace  iJL  141. 

Boon-maiflter,  surrBjor  of  high- 
waySw 

Boor,  the  woody  material  in  which 
the  fihre  of  flax  and  hemp  is 
enclosed.  *When  the  flax  was 
to  be  prepared  for  use,  the  seed 
was  taJcen  from  it  by  means  of  a 
mill ;  the  boor  was  taken  from  it 
by  oUier  machines.' — Stonehonse^ 
Hist,  of  Isle  o/Axholme,  29. 

Bootmg,  pres.  part  diinking  in- 
ordinately. 

Boofy,  a4).  drunken. 

Booty  (1)  profit)  advantage.  Also 
as  yb.  to  profit  *It  doesn't 
loot  a  pemiy  to  me  whether 
there 's  a  brig  builded  ower  Bot- 
tesworth  beck  or  no.'  1874.  '  I 
went  about  it  while  there  was 
any  hoote^  bat  now  it  hooU$  not' 
— ^Bemaid,  Terence,  78. 

^  (2)  To  booi^  said  of  somethine 
given  oyer  in  exchange.  '  I  'fi 
swap  bosses  wi'  ye  an'  gie  ye  my 
saddle  an'  bridle  to  hooU.* 

(3}  'Togo  at  it  like  o/</  hoaU' 
■iguifies  to  do  a  thing  with  all 
the  energy  possible. 

Bom  dayi,  in  all  my,  daring 

my  whole  life.  '  In  all  my  bom 
diffs  I  niyyer  seed  a  bairn  one 
hairf  so  aukerd  as  thine  is.' 

Bom  fooly  a  very  unwise  person ; 
bat  one  whose  unwisdom  is  the 
result  of  sloth  and  inattention, 
not  idiotcy. 

Borongb  "Rnglinb.  The  custom 
by  which  the  youngest  son  suc- 
ceeds to  real  estate,  instead  of 
the  eldest  as  by  common  law. 
It  preyails  in  mat  part  of  the 
Manor  of  ^rton  -  in  -  lindsey 
which  is  within  the  parish  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  Manor  of 
Keadby  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme, 
at  North  Thoresby,  and  several 
other  places  in  Linoolnahire. 

Boiky  Bike,  a  place  which  I  can- 


not identify,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  Trent  ^"hSx  At- 
torney Healy  .  .  .  .  pretends 
....  he  is  entitled  to  the  whole 
fishery  of  the  Trent  from  Stodc- 
with  to  a  place  called  Botky  Dike 
many  miles  below.' — Survey  of 
Manor  qf  Kirion^in^Lindeey, 
1787. 

Bouaoki,  a  fat  idle  woman. 

Boswell,  pronounced  Bazzel 
[boz*l]i  a  gipsy.  The  word  is 
said  to  be  taken  from  the  name 
of  Charles  Bosrile  or  Boswell,  a 
Yorkshire  gentleman,  who  'es- 
tablished a  species  of  sovereignty 
among  ....  the  gypsies,  who, 
before  the  enclosures,  used  to 
frequent  the  moors  about  Bos- 
sington.'     He  died  in    1709.-— 

•Hunter's  South  York$,  L  68. 
*Augt.  21  [1848].  Pursuing 
some  BouiXU  to  put  them  out  of 
Garr,  ar.—Blyton  Conetabl^s  biU. 

Bot,  ^1)  the  larva  of  a  fly,  which, 
until  it  becomes  a  chrysalis,  lives 
attached  to  the  stomacn  of  horses. 
Hie  perfect  insect  is  called  a 
'  botAy: 

(2^  A  maggot  under  the  skin 
on  tne  backs  of  oxen. 

Botohment,  an  ugly  patch  or 
addition  to  anything.  '  That 
there  beeldin'  looks  a  strange 
botchmeni  aside  th'  chech-steeple.' 

Botheration,  Bothemient,  plague, 

trouble. 
Bothersome,  troublesome. 

Bot*ny  *Bay,  Botany  Bay.  To 
send  to  Bofny  Bay  means  to 
transport,  no  matter  where. 

'  He 's  eone  to  Bofny  bay^ 
And  there  he  may  stay,' 

is  a  reply  given  to  a  person  who 
asks  where  some  one  eiae  is  when 
the  person  questioned  does  not 
wish  to  give  the  true  answer. 

Bottle,  a  bundle  of  hay,  straw, 
furze,  or  sticks.    '  That  no  man 
shall  gett  anie  bottfU$  of  forres, 
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and  to  pay  for  euerye  boHeU  that 
is  gotten,  iiij*.'— /Sootter  Manor 
BoU,  1678.  *  Gather  and  tie  in 
Aottiea.' —  Arih.  Yoxmg,  Line, 
Agric  1799.  162.  'Yoti  mud 
as  well  look  for  a  needle  i'  a 
bottle  of  'ay.' 

*  So  the  unhappy  Bempetrew  once, 

*  Her  needle  in  a  peUh  lost  of  hay.* 

Hen.  Fielding,  Tom  Thumb, 
edit.  1730 ;  Act  it.  so.  8. 

Bpttle-jaok,  a  machine  in  shape 
like  a  bottle  used  to  turn  the 
meat  in  roasting. 

BotUe-nose,  a  porpoise. 

BotUe-nosed.  Having  a  swollen 
and  inflamed  nose.  The  allusion 
probably  is  to  the  drunken  habits 
of  the  possessor  of  the  nose,  not 
to  the  shape  of  the  nose  itself. 
•He  is  a  big  man,  bottle^nosedy 
wrinkled,  fiit  fleshie,  and  eyed 
like  a  catte.'— Bernard,  Terence, 
840. 

Bottle-raok,  a  wooden  frame  in 
which  empty  bottles  are  kept. 

Bottle^tity  the  long- tailed  tit- 
mouse. Fame  caudatua, — Cor- 
deaux,  Birds  of  the  Humbert  39. 

Bottom,  (1)  a  valley  >  land  ad- 
joining a  stream.  *  Squire  bought 
them  oeck-Aottiww  strange  an' 
dear 

(2)  A  cotton  ball. 

Bottoming-^padef  a  hollow  spade 

for  levelling  the  bottoms  of 
underdrains  before  the  tiles  are 
laid  down. 

Bottnn,  Burton,  a  village  in  the 
Wapentake  of  Manley. 

Botige  out,  v.  to  bulge. 
Bongh-pot,    Bean-pot,    Bo-pot, 

[bou-pot,  boa'pot],  a  flower-pot; 
a  vase  for  cut  flowers.  A  vesssel 
containing  flowers  or  branches 
of  shrubs  put  in  an  empty  fire- 
grate. 


*  Four  bow^pcti  constitute  m^fieldn, 
This  but  a  scanty  harvest  yields.' 
Monthly  Mag.,  May,  1806,  p.  324. 

Bouglit-bread,  bakei's  bread,  as 
distinguished  from  bread  that  is 
home-made. 
Boiilder,  a  large  water-worn  stcme, 
linger  than  a  *  cobble,'  q.  v. 
*  '&  gripen  sone  a  btUder-eton 
And  let  it  fleye,  fill  god  won, 
Agen  t^e  dore,  |>at  it  to-rof.' 

Havelok,  1790. 

Bonnoer,  anything  very  big;  a 
startiing  lie. 

Bouncing,  adj.  big,  lai^,  fine. 
•A  biyuncing  lie,'  'A  bouncinp 
bairn.'  *  In  v«ry  truth  there  is 
a  ioBly  bouncing  boy  bom.' — 
Bernard,  Terence,  44. 

BonndoTf  ft  boundary  stone.  '  De 
Johanne  Willson  quia  vxor  eius 
effodebat  vnum  le  bounder  exis- 
tentem  inter  se  et  vidnxmi  suum.' 
^Scotter  Manor  Boll,  11  Oct. 
1699. 

Bout,  a  straggle,  as  with  sick- 
ness, with  an  enemy,  or  in  a^ 
game. 

Bow,  (1)  a  willow-twig  bent  in 
file  form  of  a  crescent  or  a  circle, 
to  which  a  fishing-net  is  f  astenedi 

(2)  An  ornament  of  ribbon  on 
a  woman's  head-dress  or  other 
part  of  her  person. 

(3)  A  piece  of  cap-wire,  for- 
merly used  to  make  the  borders 
of  women's  ca^s  stand  oft. 

(4)  The  semicircular  handle  of 
a  scuttle  or  paiL 

(6)  The  handle  of  a  key.  [1628} 
'for  mendinge  the  bo%ve  of  the 
church  dore  key,  iiii*.'— ioirfA 
Ch.  Ace.  iv.  35. 

(6)  The  arch  of  a  bridgp  or  of 
a  church.  An  arch  spanning  the 
street  at  Lincoln  is  called  The 
Stone  bow.— Cf.  Craven  Qloes. 
2nd  edit.  v.  i.  p.  45. 
Bow,  V.  to  curve,  to  bend. 
I  Bowk»  the  beUy. 
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Bom»  a  bolt 

Bowt,  y.  (1)  to  bolt ;  (2)  to  run 
away ;  (3)  bought 

Bow-window,  a  woman  wbo  is 
pregnant  is  said  to  haye  her  ious 
window  out 

Bowy-yankft,  leather  leggings. 

Box  Harry,  phr.  to  saye  all 
you  can. 

Box-iron,  an  iron,  for  ironing 
clothes,  with  a  hollow  cayity  for 
reoeiying  a  heater. 

Boxing-time,  any  time  between 
Ghristmas-day  and  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  January. 

Boykin,  a  little  boy. 

BosseL     See  BoewdL 

Brabble,  Brabblement,  a  noisy 

quarreL    *  For  me  a  stranger  to 

S>e  follow  sutes  and  hrabbUB  in 
w    how  easie  ft  profitable  a 
matter   were   thaC  —  Bernard, 

Braek,  pt.  t  broke.  *  He  brack 
it  aU  ^  pieces.' 

Braeken,  the  common  fern. 

Braokle,  a^j.  brittle. 

Bracky,  adj.  brackish,  impreg- 
nated with  salt. 

Brade,  y.  (1)  to  nib  off,  abrade. 
<  It  ^a<2e«  th' skin.' 
(2)  To  desire  to  yomit 

Bradely,  ady.  brayely. 

Brade  of,  y.  (1)  to  be  like 
another  in  fisu^e,  figure,  taste,  or 
character.  '  That  oaim  brades  o' 
its  gran*fiither.'  *Ye  hrayde  of 
MowUe,  that  went  by  the  way.' — 
Towndey  Mvsterief,  88. 

(2)  To  hold  a  strong  conyic* 
tion,  to  depend  upon.  '  Brade  d 
me,  that  lad  'aU  be  a  preacher 
when  he 's  growd  up.' 

Braid,  y.  to  embroider. 

Brain-pan,  the  skull. 

Brander,  the  'dogs'  in  an  old- 
fiwhioned  fire-place. 


Brand-iron,  Brandinf-iron,  an 

instrument  used  for  branding 
cattle  or  dead  fiurming  stock. 

Brandreth,  a  tripod  for  support- 
ing a  |>ot  on  a  fire.  '  One  brass 
pott,  iij  pannes,  hrand'nfi^  cressyt 
rig"  [1542].— /nwntoryo/rAonuM 
Bobyneon  of  Appleby, 

Brandynmap,  thin  gingerbread. 

Brank  well,  a  well  in  the  parish 
of  Yaddlethorpe. 

Branlini,  brandlings,  a  sort  of 
red  and  yellow  earthworm  found 
in  old  dunghills,  esteemed  as 
bait  for  fish. 

Bran-new,  Brand-new,  adj.  quite 

new.  *  She  'd  a  bran-new  gown 
on,  an'  a  pair  &  owd  shoes  I  'd 
not  ha'  picked  of  on  a  muck-hill.' 

Brangle,  y.  to  entangle.  '  You  've 
gotten  them  things  into  such  a 
irangUd  mess  it  all  take  me  a 
newer  to  reightle  'em.'  '  His 
affairs  was  that  brangled  it  tuk 
three  lawyers  most  on  a  year  to 
put  things  streight. 

Branglement,  an  entanglement 

Brant,  adj.  fussy-looking,  conse- 
quential. <G^rge  alus  ston's 
brant  ower  end.' 

Braah,  (1)  rubbish,  aa  refuse 
clippings  of  hedges,  briars,  or 
garden  weeds;  (2)  nonsense, 
worthless  talk.  'Howdyer^rcuV 
(3)  An  eruption  on  the  skin. 

Brass,  (1)  money.  *  He 's  so  rich 
he  fairly  stinks  o'  (roM.' — Kir-» 
ton-^iTi^Lindny^  1867.  (2)  Impu- 
dence. *  Charlie 's  hra^B  eniff  for 
owt' 

Brat,  a  dirty  or  ill-mannered 
child.  '  Bratt^  sic  nobis  appella- 
tur  puer  seu  infstns  parentibus 
yilissimis,  imo  mendicis  natus, 
spurius,  expositus.*  —  Skinner, 
Etymolog*  *  A  penniless  wench, 
a  beggers  bratJ — ^Bernard,  Ter- 
ence, 373. 

Brat,  an  apron  of  rough  material, 
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a  coarse  cloth.  Skinner  says  it 
is  a  Lmcolnshire  word,  meaning 

*  Semioinctium  ex  panno  yiUs- 
simo.' — Etymolog, 

Bratohy  a  bitch  (obsolescent). 
BratUei  brittle. 

Bratty,  adj.  Dirty,  nsed  in  rela- 
tion to  children. 

Brannge,  v.  to  strut;  to  carry 
oneself  in  a  conceited  manner. 

*  He  went  braungin'  along  Brigg 
Market-place  as  thof  it  was  all 
his  awn. 

Brave,  adj.  in  good  health, 
better  than  could  be  expected. 
Said  eq>eciallj^  regarding  women 
after  lyins  -  in.  '  She  's  been 
strange  an  hmve  this  last  week, 
strange  an'  brave  she  hes.' 

Brawater,  a  place  in  the  parish 
of  Winterton,  1466. — ArchaeoU}^ 
gia,  40,  238. 

Brawn,  (1)  a  boar;  (2)  the  feet, 
head,  and  tongue  of  a  pig  with 
the  bones  removed,  spiced,  boil- 
ed, and  pressed  in  a  mould ;  (3) 
muscle. 

Bray,  the  edge  of  a  bank  or  ditch. 
*If  ye  plew  so  near  hand  th' 
^<>y>  you  11  hev  dike-side  cauve 
in.'  *Fleckford  Beck  was  full 
from  bray  to  bray,*  —  Mabel 
HeroTiy  i.  103.  *  A  palizado  aboye 
the  false  bray  J  —  Symonds's 
Diary,  164d,  p.  231. 

Bray,  v.  to  pound  in  a  mortar. 

Brayla2ids,  a  place  in  the  parish 
of  Messingham,  1825. 

Brazen,  adj.  impudent.  'She's 
brazenest  lass  I  ever  seed.' 

Brazil  '  It 's  as  hard  as  brazil '  is 
a  common  saying.  What  Brazil 
is  seems  to  be  forgotten.  Query, 
Brazil  wood  or  brass  ?  In  1616 
there  was  at  Kirton-in-Lindsey 
'  One  piece  of  waste  lande  there 
to  buylde  a  melting  hows,  for 
ther  hath  bene  ^  sometimes  a 
brasse  mine,  as  it  seemeth.' — 


Norden,  Survey  of  Kirton  Manor ^ 
MS.  fol.  8. 

Brazil  dnzt,  powdered  brazil 
wood  used  for  making  diet-drink. 

Bread,  [bri-h'd]  breadth ;  usually 
applied  to  land  or  textile  fabrics. 
'  He 's  two  breads  o'  land  in  Haxey 
field.'  *'  All  their  tails  were  inter- 
woven like  so  many  strings  in  a 
breade.*—Walli3  to  Smith,  1677, 
in  Letters  in  Bodl,  i.  12. 

Bread  and  cheese.  The  cheese- 
shaped  seeds  of  the  common  mal- 
low, often  eaten  by  children.  See 
Cheesecakes. 

Breadsiom,  com  to  be  ground 
into  bread-meal  (q.  v),  not  to  be 
used  for  finer  purposes.  It  is  a 
common  custom  of  feurmers  when 
they  engage  a  bailiff,  to  give  him 
a  certain  sum  of  money  per  an- 
num, and  to  allow  him  also  his 
bread'Com,  at  forty  shillings  per 
quarter.  '  Also  the  seid  Bycherd 
covenents  and  grants  by  theia 

Sresentes  to  oontent,  paye  or 
ylyver  at  the  said  monasterye 
everye  weke  ....  one  mett  of 
whete  and  one  mete  and  on  pek' 
rye  for  ther  brede'-com,  to  be 
groundemolter-free.'  Bich.  Og- 
lesthropp  to  Wallingwell's  Nun- 
nery, CO.  Nott.  1538. — Monasticcn 
Anglicanum,  v.  298.  See  Hers 
the  Plowm.  B.  vi.  64. 

Bread-meal,  flour  with  only  a 
portion  of  the  bran  taken  out, 
from  which  brown  bread  is  made. 

Break,  (1)  a  toothed  instrument 
used  in  dressing  flax  or  hemp. 
Instruments  of  this  kind  are 
represented  on  the  seals  of  the 
North  Durham  family  of  Brank- 
ston. — Baine,  North  Dur,  App. 
139. 

(2)  A  strong  two-wheeled  car- 
riage used  for  breaking  young 
horses  to  harness. 

Break,  v.  to  become  bankrupt^ 
to  iiiil  in  business.  *  Before  I 
brake,    as  also  after  I  become 
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bsiikioiit.*  —  Senutid,  Tertnot^ 
113.  'His  tenant  "was  either 
going  to  break  or  had  provided 
anotlier  situation.' — Th.  Stone, 
Rev,  of  Survey  <^  Line  Agrie, 
1800,  318. 

Break-neck,  (1)  a  great  diacom- 
fitoie.  '  This  [Sedan]  is  as  bad 
a  hreak-nedc  for  this  £mp*ror  as 
Watterloo  was  for  th'  owd  'nn.' 
*A  hreak-necke  liffht  on  these 
enTious  persons,  who  are  willing 
to  tell  these  sad  newes.' — ^Ber- 
nard,  Terence,  341. 

(2)  When  a  job  is  more  than 
half  finished,  the  person  employ- 
ed tiierein  is  said  to  haye  '  broken 
th*  neck  on  it.* 

Break  one*8  day,  (1)  not  to  keep 
an  appointment. 

(2)  To  haye  one's  time  wasted 
by  interruptions.  '  I  *Ye  hed  my 
day  brokken  all  e'  pieoes  by  dif- 
ferent folks  comizr  a  botherin' 
me  aU  about  nowt.' 

Breakup,  y.  When  the  frost  goes 
away  it  is  said  '  to  break  up,* 

Breakings,  s.  pi.  the  diyision  of 
a  tree-trunk  mto  branches.  The 
marks  in  polished  wood  caused 
thereby.  JDatughter,  'Fayther's 
wembled  th'  ink-stand  ower  up 
o'  th'  best  room  table.'  Mother. 
*  Nay,  suerly,  bairn.'  Daughter, 
'Yes,  he  hes,  just  aeSan  th' 
breakifC  i'  th'  table-top.' 

Break  with,  y.  to  quarrel  with 
one  who  has  heretofore  been  on 
good  terms  with  you. 

Bream,  (1)  a  boar. 

(2)   The     fresh -water    fish, 
Ahramia  hrama. 

Breast,  the  iron  front  of  a  plough. 

Breast-plate,  a  strap  of  leather 
running  from,  one  side  of  the 
saddle  to  the  other,  oyer  a  horse's 
breast,  for  the  purpose  of  hinder- 
ing the  saddle  from  slipping 
backwards. 

Breaft-plongky  a  paring  spade^ 


an  instrument  lor   pacing  the 
.  surface  of  land. 

Breathe,  y.  (1)  to  take  breath 
after  strong  exercise.  '  I  'd  been 
huggin'  com  into  th'  lathe,  an' 
was  breathin*  mysen  i'  th'  crew- 
yard  whilst  such  times  asl  could 
lock  all  up.' 

(2)  To  flfiye  a  horse  time  to 
takebreatL 

'  And  many  a  gallant  stay'd  per- 
force. 
Was  faun  to  breathe  hia  fidtering 
horse.' 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  i  4. 

Breeohband,  a  part  of  a  hone's 
harness  which  goes  behind  the 
breech. 

Breeder,  a  boil,  often  surrounded 
by  other  smaller  ones;  a  car- 
bimde. 

Breeding  in  and  in.    The  piac- 

tise  of  breeding  from  animals 
near  akin  to  one  another.— Gfl 
£.  D.  a,  Gl.  B.  6, 

Breeks,  breeches. 

Brefflts,  a  fidgety,  restless  person. 
'She's  cleanest  woman  I  eyer 
seed,  but  a  sore  breffite^  alust 
reightlin'  things  up.' 

Brere,  a  briar. 

Brew4ead,  a  leaden  yessel  used 
in  brewing. 

Brewster,  a  brewer  (obsolescent). 
'Of  Bichard  Ck>ok,  a  conmion 
brewster  breaking  the  assize  of 
bread  and  ale,  yi*.' — Kirton-in* 
Lindeey,  Manor  fine  Boll,  1632. 

Brewster-sessions,  the  petty-ses- 
sions at  which  justices  of  peace 
grant  Hcenoes  to  public-houses. 

Brian,  brine. 

Brick  a  bread,  Ht.  a  brick  in 
breadth.  A  wall  is  so  called 
when  of  the  thickness  of  the 
width  of  a  brick 

Bridewell,  a  prison.  Wben  any 
one  spoke  of  the  bridewell,  he 
meant  the  lately  suppressed  pri- 
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son  at  Xbrton-in-Lmdsey.  'I 
will  all  to  becnrry  thee  or  be- 
thwacke  thy  coate,  and  then  put 
thee  in  hridewdl  to  draw  at  the 
mill  80  long  aa  thon  liuest.' — 
Bernard,  Terence^  16. 

Bridie,  '  to  bite  the  bridle/  t.  e, 
to  Buffer  well-merited  hardship. 

the  left  hand. 


Bridle  up,  y.  to  raise  the  head 
scornfully.  '  She  did  IridU  up 
when  I  teU'd  her  what  he  'd  said.* 

Brig,  a  bridge. 

Brigs,  a  frame  used  when  brew- 
ing, to  set  the  terns  upon. 

Brimming,  the  restless  state  of 
sows  when  at  heat. 

Brindled,  a4j.  yariooslj  coloured ; 
applied  to  oxen. 

Bring  up,  y.  to  rear.  'I  shall 
nobut  bring  up  one  o*  th'  white 
cat's  kittlins.'  *  Whatsoeuer  Gt>d 
sends  ys,  or  be  it  boy  or  girle 
that  shoe  shall  be  dehuered  of, 
they  haue  purposed  io  bring  it 
vjj.— Bernard,  Terence,  18. 

Bristling,  adj.  brisk,  said  of 
wind.  *  There 's  a  &rt«</tn</ breeze 
to-day,  maistor.' 

Bristowe-read  (obsolete);  Bris- 
tol-red, a  textile  fSeibric.  *  One 
kyrtyll  of  hrUtovoe  rtad  whiche 
were  her  mothers.' —  WiU  of 
Roland  Stavdey  of  Qainsburghf 
1551. 

Broach,  (1)  a  spit 

(2)  The  tap  of  a  barrel 
(3;  A  spindle  on  which  yam 
is  wound. 

(4)  A  church  smre.  'Mr 
Stonehouse  put  a  broach  upo' 
Butterweek  steeple,  but  it's  a 
sore  poor  thin^ ;  just  for  all  th' 
warld  like  Sir  Kobert's  injim 
chimley.' 

Broach,  y.  to  tap  a  barreL 

Broad  as  it  is  long,  phr.  equal ; 
the  same  one  way  as  the  other. 

Broad-cast,  pp.    sown   by   the 


hand,  firam  the  hopper,  as  dis- 
tingmshed  from  drilled*  A  term 
in  husbandry. 

Broad  seal,  a  beggar^s  badge 
(obsolete).  By  5  ft  6  £dw.  YI. 
chap.  2,  *  a  licenced  beggar  was 
to  weare  openly  upon  nun  both 
on  the  br^Bst  and  the  back  of 
his  garment  some  notable  badge 
or  token.'  One  of  these  badges 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  author ; 
it  is  a  circle  of  brass  about  1  j 
inch  in  diameter,  stamped  on  one 
side  with  the  royal  arms.  'Layde 
out  to  a  pore  man  that  had  the 
queues  brode  tele  ij'.' — Kirton^ 
in'Lind$ey  Church  Ace  1581. 
1547  'gyyen  to  iiij  marryners 
yt  had  the  kyngs  brod  aeall  x-^'.' 
— Leicester  Ch,  ^cc  in  Norm's 
Chron.  of  Ch.  of  8,  Martin,  98. 

Broad-set,  adj.  stumpy,  muscular. 

Broadshare,  an  agricultural  im- 
plement. 

Brock,  (1)  a  badger.  '  He  stinks 
like  a  brockj 

(2)  A  small  green  insect,  cicada 
spumaria,  which  surrounds  itself 
with  a  white  froth  commonly 
called  cuckoo-epit,  q.  y.  A  person 
or  animal  in  a  profuse  state  of 
perspiration  is  said  '  to  sw^at 
hke  a  brock,*  Some  persons  haye 
mistakenly  referred  this  phrase 
to  the  ba<^r. 

Brock,  pt  t.  and  pp.  Broke ; 
broken.  '  Th'  wind  last  Gainsb'r 
fair  brok  haLcf  o'  th'  top  off  on 
th*  monks  pear-tree.' 

Brod,  (1)  a  round-headed  nail 
made  by  blacksmiths. 

(2)  An  instrument  for  cutting 
up  tnistles. 

Brod,  y.  (1)  to  prick,  to  poke. 
(2)  To  cut  up  thistles.  *  Hannah 
Todd 's  broddin'  V  th'  Bamsden.* 

Brog,  y.  to  push  with  a  pointed 
instrument. 

Broggle,  y.  to  poke.  'You're 
alus  brogglin*  at  th'  fire;  no 
wonder  it  neyer  bunis.'    *  Why, 
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W  owd  800  ligged  doon  i'  th' 
road,  an'  I  brogged  her  wi*  my 
stick,  an'  she  ^roddent  go  on.* 
'  Th'  sofF  fra  th'  drean  was  stop- 
ped up,  an'  I  hed  ta  broggle 
about  fer  iyer  so  long  afore  I 
oould  git  it  oppen.'  To  '  broggU 
for  eels '  is  to  take  them  with  an 
auger  or  eel-spear. 

BroiUng-iroa,  a  gridiroiL  *  One 
Brcyleing  lynm '  occurs  in  the 
Inyentory  of  William  Ghmas  of 
Keadby,  18  Sep.  1685. 

Broke,  pp.  exhausted,  used  up. 
*We're  broke  for  kindlin';  we 
hevn't  a  stick  aboot  th'  yard.' 

Broken-baeked,  adj.  damaged, 
worthless. 

Broken-bodied,  adj.  ruptured. 

Broodle,  t.  to  fondle,  to  brood. 

Brotker-ckip,  a  fellow  workman. 
(Query,  modem  slang.) 

Broth,  Brotbt.  Broth,  whether 
it  takes  the  plural  termination 
or  not,  always  is  a  pluraL  Thus 
—•Will  ta  hev  a  few  hrathf 
*  Put  th'  broths  upo'  th'  table,  lass.' 
'To  warm  up  old  broth'  is  to 
renew  an  engagement  of  mar- 
riage which  had  been  broken  off. 

Brown-clock,  a  brown  beetle,  a 
oock-chafer,  Mdolantha  vulgari$. 

BrowB-creepen,  bronchitis. 
Brown    linnet,    Linota   eatma- 

bintL 

Brown  itndy,  a  reverie. 

Bmf^  the  ring  of  light  round  the 
moon  on  a  misty  night  See 
Burr, 

Bmff,  T.  to  cough. 

Bnuh,  y.  (1)  to  distorb,  to  drive 
away.    Spoken  of  animals. 
(2;  To  mm  hedges  with  a  hook. 

Bmah  out,  v.  to  flush  a  drain  or 
sewer. 

Bniflhingt,  the  small  twigs  trim- 
med off  hedges. 

Bnuien,  burst.     'That  'os  hes 


eaten  so  many  tars,  'es  a'mort 
bmssenlda  sen.' 

Brossen- belly  ThnrtdaT,   Tri« 

day,  and  Saturday.    Maundy 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

Bmnen  -  i^nti,  a  veiy  greedy 
eater. 

Brassen-hearted,  broken-hearted. 

BnudeSi  s.  pL  bristles. 

Bmst,  v.  to  burst. 

Bmii,  Bnmen,  v.  to  bruisei 

Bnbs,  &  pL  unfledged  birds.  See 
Bare-buba.  *His  skin  was  as 
black  as  a  (ii^craw.'  '  As  bare 
as  a  bubj  i,  e.  naked. 

Buck,  a  smartly-drest  young  man. 

Buck,  v.  to  copulate,  said  of  the 
deer  and  the  rabbit. 

Bncket,  a  pail,  whether  made  of 
wood  or  tin.  Sometimes,  however, 
a  distinction  is  made,  a  wooden 
vessel  of  this  kind  being  called  a 
bucket  and  a  tin  one  a  paiL  A 
man  who  lived  at  Brumby,  a 
new-comer  ftom  southern  parts, 
wanted  a  bucket  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  the  blood  wnen  he 
bled  his  horse,  so  he  said  to  his 
servant,  '  Fetch  me  a  pail,  lad.' 
The  boy  hadnever  hearuthe  word 
before,  and  misunderstanding  it, 
went  and  brought  his  master  a 
pale  firom  a  neighbouring  fence. 
At  the  Petty  Sessions  held  at 
Winterton,  3  Sep.  1876,  a  wit- 
ness stated  that  some  men  were 
running  races  in  the  parish  of 
Frodingham,  and  that  oeer  was 
supplied  to  them  in  a  bucket. 
Another  witness  contradicted  this^ 
saying  *it  wasn't  a  bucket,  it  was 
a  pail ; '  the  vessel  was  made  of 
tin. 

Bucket-ears,  the  eyes  in  which 
the  kilp  (q.  v.)  of  a  bucket  works. 

Bnckhead,  v.  To  buekhead  a 
hedge  is  to  lop  off  the  top 
branches  so  as  to  leave  branched 
stomps  about  three  Ibet  high. 
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Bucking,  a^j.  at  heat;  spoken 
of  deer  and  rabbits. 

Buckle  tO|  y.  to  begin  work  with 
a  will.  '  Come,  I  can't  'dally  no 
longer,  yon  mnn  buckle  to,  lads.' 

Bucksom,  Buxom,  adj.  good-look- 
ing, joyial. 

Buckstick,  an  old-fashioned  man; 
a  dear  ctld  Mend. 

Buck-fhiBtle,  the  large  meadow- 
thistle. 

Buck-fhom,  the  black-thom. 

Buckt  up,  pp.  drest  very  smartly. 

Bud,  conj.  but.  1  Mother,  '  He 
did.'  2  Mother.  'Bud  I  tell 
yer  he  didn't.'  1  Mother,  *  I  say 
he  did  then.'  2  Mother,  <  Then 
thoo  lees,  it  was  thee  awn  bairn 
an'  nobody  else  nohbud  him,  for 
our  Jim  seed  a  lad  that  seed 
another  that  seed  him  wi'  his 
awn  eyes — so  ifoo  then.' — Ep^ 
worthy  1874. 

Budge,  y.  to  moye  on. 

Buff;  to  be  '  in  his  buff*  is  to  be 
naked. 

Buffet,  a  hassock.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  Baas  and  a  Buf- 
fet seems  to  consist  in  the  former 
being  ooyered  with  rush  matting, 
and  me  latter  with  carpet.  *Buf' 
fet-etooly  yoz  agio  Lmc.  nsi&t 
issima  est  autem  sella  leyior  por- 
tatilis,  sine  nllo  cubitomm  ant 
dorsi  fulcro.' — Skinner,  Etymo- 
log,  'Go  fetche  ns a  light  buffUJ 
— Towndey  My8terie$,  199. 

Bug,  adj.  proud,  officious.  '  He 's 
as  bug  as  th'  Queen's  coachman.' 
'As  bug  as  a  lop,'  t.  e,  a  flea. 
<  As  bug  as  my  lord.'  '  He  looks 
yery  bug  of  it.' — Skinner,  Ety- 
molog,  '  Major  Knight  on  Mon- 
day October  the  9th  [1643] 
summoned  the  Castle  [of  Bol- 
linffbroke,  co.  Lina]  in  the  earl 
of  Manchester's  name,  but  was 
answered  that  his  (u^^- words 
should  not  make  them  qtiit  the 


place.' — ^Bushworth,    Hist,    Col, 
Part  m.  yol.  ii.  p.  281. 

Bugaboo,  a  bugbear,  with  which 
children  are  frightened  by  pa- 
rents and  nurse& 

Build  on,  y.  to  depend  upon. 
'  He  built  on  keenin'  th'  farm  on 
when  his  father  oied,  but  .... 
ton'd  him  oot,  so  he  tuk  to 
drinkin'.' 

Bulker,  a  wooden  hutch  in  a 
workshop.  Skinner  says  Bulkar 
is  a  Lincolnshire  word  meaning 
*  Tignum,  Tr&hB,'^Etymolog,     ' 

BuU-baiting.  This  cruel  pastime 
was  formerly  enjoyed  in  almost 
eyeryyillage.  It  gradually  went 
out  of  use  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. A  superstition  yet  lingers 
that  bull  beef  is  not  good  for 
food,  if  the  animal  haye  not  been 
baited.  Acting  on  this  yulgar 
belief,  the  manor  court  of  Work- 
sop, 00.  Nottingham,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  enacted  a  by- 
law that  *  no  bull  shall  be  killed 
and  sold  in  the  market  of  Work- 
sop, without  haying  been  first 
baited  in  the  btUl-iing,^ — ^White, 
Worksop,  60.  See  Notes  and 
Queries,  y.  S.,  yol.  i.  pp.  181, 
274,  312,  455. 

Bulldogs,  s.  pL  Eough  wayes 
in  the  Humber  are  called  '  Bar- 
ton BuUdogs,* 

Bullflncher,  a  high  clipped  hedge ; 
a  fox-hunting  term.  To  '  get  a 
btUlfincher '  is  for  horse  and  man 
to  fall  oyer  one  of  these  hedges. 

Bull-hassocks,  s.  pL  large  round 
tufts  of  grass  standing  aboye  the 
oommonleyel  of  the  field.  There 
is  a  place  in  the  Isle  of  Azholme 
called  BuU-hassocks, 

Bull-h^ad,  a  tadpole. 

Bull-hole,  a  deep  pool  in  a  brook. 

Bullies,  the  bullace,  or  larger  sloe. 

Bulling.  A  cow  at  heat  is  said '  to 
be  abutting,' 
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Bullock,  (1)  to  bellow. 

(2)  To  use  loud-mouthed  abuse. 
Bvlloeking,  imperious. 

Bulls,  Buns,  8.  pL  tbe  cross-pieces 
of  barrows  in  wbicb  the  iron  teeth 
are  fixed  and  through  which  the 
slots  (q.  T.)  pass. 

Bulls  and  eows,  s.  pi.  the  flowers 

of  the   Arum  mcieulcUum.     See 

Lordi  and  LctdieBy  and  Cow  and 

Ckdvei, 
Bnll-s^,  a  bull  castrated  after 

full  maturity. 
Bnll*8  eyes,  s.  pL  a  coarse  round 

sweetmeat  flaToured  with  pep- 

Xwrmint. 
Bolly-ragging,  blustering,  foul, 

loud-mouthed  abuse.     *  He  geV 

him  a  strange  htdly-raggirC  last 

Winterton  stattis.' 
Bnm,  y.  to  buzz.    See  quotation 

under  Buzzard-clock, 
Bnmble-foot,  a  thick,  dumsj,  or 

misshapen  foot. 
Bnmbles,  s.   pi.  rushes,  such  as 

are  used  for  chair-bottoms. 

Bumbling,  Bumming,  the  hum- 
ming of  insects. 

Bnmel-bee,  Bumble-bee,  a  bum- 
ble-bee. '  An  old  woman  being 
asked  what  she  thought  of  a 
certain  somniferous  preacher,  re- 
plied sharply,  '*  What  I  Parson  ! 
Why,  thoo  mud  as  weel  hev  a 
hum^d'bea  upov  a  thistle-top." ' — 
Sir  C.  H.  J.  Anderson,  Bart, 
Lincoln  Focket-Ouide,  16 

Bun,  pp.  (1)  about  to  go  some- 
where or  do  something.  *I'm 
bun  for  Brig^  Stattus.'  *He's&un 
to  fetch  th'  ky  off  th'  common.' 

(2)  Bound.  <  He  *s  dead  afore 
noo,  I  'U  be  hun  for  it.' 

(3)  Bound  as  a  book.  [1514] 
'  one  olde  boke  hun  with  ledder 
....  one  lityll  colet-boke  hun 
wttA-oute  biudej.' — Louth  Ch, 
Ace,  L  255. 

(4)  The  stalk  of  flax  or  hemp, 
or  any  long  dry  stalk  that  re- 
sembles them. 


Bunch,  a  bundle  of  laths. 

Bunch,  y.  (1)  to  kick  savagely 
with  the  boots.  '  He  hunchi  his 
wife  till  I  thowt  newt  else  but 
he  'd  ha*  kiU'd  her.'  [1647]  '  He 
actually  saw  him  Imnching  an 
old  man.' — Depo9ition$/rom  York 
Castle,  10. 

(2)  Used  with  reference  to  the 
blow  a  calf  gives  with  its  head 
to  the  cow's  udder  to  make  the 
milk  flow.  '  Cauves  bunch  their 
mother's  bags  as  soon  as  they 
can  stan',  wT  out  ony  lamin'.' 

Bunch-clod,  a  clodhopper. 

Bundle,  Bundle  off,  to  dismiss 
with  contumely,  to  remove  hur- 
riedly. '  I  bundled  him  oot  o'  th' 
hoose  quick.'  *  He  bundled  him 
off  there  an  then  wi'  out  payin' 
him  his  wage.' 

Bun-feast,  a  feast  where  buna 
appear.  *  There  was  a  bun-feoH 
at^utterwick  Methodis'  chappil 
an'  th'  mazes  (q.  v.)  mad'  th' 
place  smell  that  strong  Sarah 
nearly  swoun'd  away.' 

Bung  up,  V.  to  stop  up.  'Th' 
mowds  hes  bun^d  th'  sufib  up  in 
Nathan  land.' 

Bunk,  V.  to  run  away,  to  make 
off. 

Buns,  8.  pi.     See  Bulla. 

Bunny,  a  child's  name  for  a  rab- 
bit   See  Bunt, 

Bunt,  the  tail  of  a  rabbit 

Bunter,  an  old  harlot;  a  pro- 
curess. 

'While    buntera,  attending  .the 

archbishop's  door, 
Accosted  each  other  with  cheat, 

bitch  and  whore, 
I  noted  the  drabs,  and  consider- 

inff  the  place 
Conauded  'twas  plain  that  they 

wanted  his  jgrace.' 
A  Collection  of  Epigranu,  1737, 
vol.  ii.  p.  luiii. 

Bunting,  a  term  of  endearment 
used  to  children. 
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Burgage,  a  street  in  Wintering- 
ham. 

Bnrgess,  one  who  holds  his  land 
by  burgage  tenure.  The  word 
is  used  at  Gkunsburgh  to  signify 
one  who  holds  an  ancient  mes- 
suage of  the  manor  of  Grains- 
burgh  and  pays  a  rent  to  the 
lord  called  ourgh'rent ,  See 
Stark*s  Eist,  Oain$b»  541. 

Burgreve,  Burgrave,  an  officer 
attached  to  the  manor  of  Gkiins- 
burgh.  —  Stark,  Hist»  Oainsbr, 
531. 

Bnrlyman,  an  officer  of  a  manor- 
court.  (Obsolete.)  *  There  be 
appointea  foure  hurley  men  for  to 
see  all  paines  )>at  are  made,  to  be 
kept.*— Scotter  Mafwr  Boll,  1586. 

Bum,  pp.  bom.  'He  was  a 
gentleman  bum  you  see,  an'  that 
makes  a  sight  o*  diiferenoe.' 

Bum  candles  at  both  ends,  to 

be  very  wasteftd. 

Bnm  daylighti  to  light  candles 
before  dark. 

Bum  his  fingers,  phr.  to  lose 
money.  'He  burnt  hu  fingers 
bad  wi'  railway  shares.' 

Bnmer,  a  man  who  bums  bricks 
or  lime.  '  To  brickyard  hands : 
wanted  two  steady  men  as  bum^ 
err*— Line,  Chron.  4  Dec.  1874. 

Burning-glass,  a  lens.  These 
instruments  were  commonly  used 
for  lighting  pipes  out  of  doors 
before  the  disooyery  of  lucifer 
matches. 

Bnming-iron,  a  branding-iron. 

Bnming  shame,  phr.  an  exceed- 
ingly shameful  action. 

Bnming  the  grass,  mowing  with 
a  blunt  scythe. 

Bnrr,  (1)  the  halo  round  the 
moon. 

(2)  The  adhesiye  prickly  calyx 
of  the  burdock. 

Bnry-hole,  a  grave,  a  child's 
word. 


Bnrying,  a  funeral  '  There  never 
was  a  buryin'  that  ony  body 
knawd  on  o'  th'  north  side  o' 
Bodsworth  chech  afore  Lizzie 
Ashton,  but  aU  th'  grund  's  fiill 
o'  boans.' 

Bnrying-towels,  s.  pi.  towels 
used  for  carrying  a  coffin. 

Bnsh,  two  circles  of  iron  lining 
the  nave  of  the  wheel  of  a  cart 
or  a  waegon^  within  which  the 
axle  wonu. 

Bnsh,  V.  to  stick  branches  of 
thorn  in  fields  for  the  purpose  of 
hindering  poachers  £rom  netting 
partridges. 

Bnsh-harrow,  a  harrow  made  by 
fastening  bushy  thorns  to  a  frame 
of  wood. 

Bnshel,  one-fourth  of  a  quarter 
of  com,  not  one-eighth,  as  in 
most  other  parts  of  England. 
The  strike  or  half  buaM  repre- 
sents here  and  in  some  other 
parts  of  Lindsey  the  legal  buekd 
of  eight  pecks.  The  eai'liest 
mention  I  have  met  with  of  this 
local  measure  is  the  following : 
The  churchwardens  of  Kirton-in- 
Lindsey  farmed  certain  lands 
set  apart  for  maintaining  the 
churcn  and  its  services.  During 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.— the 
precise  year  is  not  noted — ^they 
sold  several  parcels  of  'lyane,' 
that  is,  line  or  fiax-seed.  The 
account  they  rendered  to  the 
parish  is  as  follows: — 'Mfmor- 
andum :  thys  ys  f^e  perrselles  of 
lyane  delyvcrd  herecufter  folow- 
yng.  —  It  ^  delywrd  to  ^  master 
subdene  vj    quartorys  ix*   vig' 

It.  to   thomos  Smythe 

of  brege  vj  quarters  iig*.  It. 
to  wyUiam  redar  of  l^e  same  j 
quarter  x"n*  ....  It  to  ^ 
glover  of  barton,  a  bowyssyll 
ug*.' — KirUm  -  in  -  Lindsey,  Uh, 
Accts,  13.  Cf  Marshall's  iVov. 
of  Midland  Counties  (E.  D.  S. 
Gloss.  B.  5),  At  Blandford,  oo. 
Dorset,  in  1644  <  the  measure  of 
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the  huiheU  ....  is  twenty-four 
quarts  to  the  buahelly  six  ooarts 
to  the  peck.'^Syinond'8  Diary 
{Camd,  Soc,),  127. 

Boflk,  (1)  a  bush.  There  was  in 
1672  a  place  in  the  Manor  of 
Sootter  called  *  Ooute  Bu»keJ 

(2)  A  piece  of  wood,  whale- 
bone, or  steel,  worn  in  the  front 
part  of  a  woman's  stays  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  them  straight. 

Buikt  V.  to  hasten,  to  huny  for- 
ward. 'Noo  husk  thee  sen  off, 
an'  doant  stan'  gawmin'  there  for 
a  week.'  '  I  fiVd  sarvant  wi' 
her  for  a  bit,  but  she  hitski  me 
aboot  while  I  couldn't  bide  it.' 

Bom,  a  kiss. 

Subs,  v.  to  kiss. 

Bust,  pp.  burst. 

Buteher,  y.  to  slaughter  animals 
as  a  batcher  does. 

Butt,  a  flounder,  or  any  flat  kind 
offish. 

Batter.  '  If  you  wish  the  hdter 
to  "come"  properly  you  must 
first  get  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  drop 
some  into  the  chum  to  drive  the 
witch  out;  the  rest  must  be 
thrown  into  the  fire  to  bum  the 
mtch.'-^Bcttea/ord,  Sep.  6,  1875. 

Batterbmnp,  the  common  bit- 
tern ;  Botaurus  Stdlaria.  A  farm- 
house on  the  site  of  Thomholme 

.  priory,  near  the  river  Anchohne, 
IS  called  Butterhump  Hall.  Bit- 
terns were  formerly  common  in 
the  marshes  aroundl  The  name 
of  one  of  the  Hamlets  of  Wil- 
loughby-in-the-Marsh  is  Butter^ 
Jmmp,  and  '  Mr  Boulton,  in  the 
Zoologist  for  1864  (p.  8960), 
writes  that  ....  a  particular 
bend  of  the  river  HuU,  known 
as  Eske,  was  formerly  called 
BuUerbump  Hall  from  the  boom- 
ing of  these  birds,  that  lived 
around  it.' — Cordeaux,  Birds  of 
the  Humber,  104. 

Butter  dowiif  Butter  up,  v.  to 


flatter.  *  He  buUer'd  her  dawn 
so  wi'  talkin'  to  her  about  her 
bairns,  that  she  lent  him  three 
hauf- croons  an'  her  husband 
dikin'  boots.' 

Buttered-eggs,  s.  pi.  eggs  beaten 
up  with  butter  and  cooked  over 
the  fire. 

Butterflngered,  careless  in  hold- 
ing things,  eepecially  crockery. 
(In almost  general  use.)  *Thoo's 
the  huMer finger' desi  lass  I  ever 
seed,  that's  three  plates  an'  a 
wine  glass  thoo  's  brokken  this 
very  week,  an'  Frida'  isn't  here 
yet.' 

Butter-gob,  a  large  frx)nt  tooth. 

Butter-mone7»  the  money  made 
of  butter,  mHk,  eggs,  &c.,  whic& 
is  the  perquisite  of  the  farmer's 
wife. 

Butterscotch,  a  confection  of 
butter  and  sugar,  otherwise  call- 
ed 'toffee.'  It  is  said  to  have 
been  first  made  at  Doncaster  by 
a  Scotch  woman,  whence  the 
name. 

Butterweek,  Butterwick,  on  the 
Trent. 

Butt-hills,  8.  pi.  mounds  which 
have  been  used  for  hutU  in 
archery.  They  are  frequently 
barrows.  Two  bearing  this 
name  exist  at  Twigmoor,  and 
one  at  West  Halton.  There  was 
in  the  seventeenth  century  an 
enclosure  at  Bottesford  called 
^u^close,  and,  until  very  re- 
cently, agrassfieldnear  Northorpe 
Hall  went  by  the  name  of  tne 
Butdiff  dose. 

Buttons,  8.  pi.  (1)  small  mush- 
rooms such  as  are  used  for  pick- 
ling. 

(2)  Small  round  cakes  of  gin- 
gerbread. 

Button  up,  y.  to  be  silent. 

Buttrise  [but-ris],  a  blacksmith's 
tool,  used  to  pare  horse's  feet  be- 
fore they  are  shod. 
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Butty-sliopy  a  shop  where  goods 
are  given  on  account  of  wages. 

Bnzzard-elook,  a  kind  of  beetle ; 
a  cockchafer.  *  Au*  'eerd  un  a 
bummin*  awaay  loike  a  buzzard- 
dock  ower  my  yead.' — Tennyson, 
North.  Farmery  18. 

By,  the  termination  of  many 
names  of  places;  as,  Crossby, 
Brumby,  Roxby,  signifying 
*  town.  The  village  well  at 
North  Kelsey  is  called  the  Bye- 
well. 

By,  passed  understood.  *  Mr  Tate 
was  by  here  this  momin'. 

By,  nigh  unto.  *  He  lives  by 
Frodingham  Station.' 

By,  adv.  back.  'I  shall  be  by 
agSan  i'  th'  momin'.' 

By,  conj.  by  the  time  that.  *  I  '11 
hev*  it  ready,  by  you  come  for  it' 

By  all  mander  o*  means,  phr. 

by  all  meana  '  By  all  mander  o* 
means  you  mun  sleek  that  fire 
out  afore  ye  so  away,  or  th'  stacks 
*ull  be  amre. 

By  and  by,  phr.  after  a  time, 
shortly.  *  lam  hie  adero,  lie  be 
heere  by  and  by  againe.' — ^Ber- 
nard, Terence,  67.  *With  that 
S]  conueied  my  selfe  from  them 
<fc  by  weeping.* — Ibid,  337. 

By-blow,  a  bastard. 

Bye-bill,  a  bill  that  is  statute 
nm.  Anything  that  is  out  of 
date.  *  Tnere  was  an  old  woman 
who  acted  for  twenty  years  as 
pariah  clerk  at  Normanby  by 
Spital.  She  was  yery  well  edu- 
cated, but  apapist  at  heart  all 
the  time.  When  she  was  dying 
some  of  the  neighbours  wanted 
to  read  the  Bible  to  her,  but  she 
said  she  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  it  was  naught  but  a 
**  bye-bilV*  '—John  Thorpe. 

Bygones,  s.  pL  things  past,  more 
especially  past  troubles.  'What's 
th'  use  o  reapin'  up  bygones  f  th' 
owd  man's  in  his  grave.'    *  The 


bygones  of  her  husband's  stipend.' 
— Decisions  of  the  English  Jwdges 
during  the  usurpaiion,  30. 

By  gpood  rights  [raitel,  fitly, 
properly,  in  justice.  '  Tnem  two 
closes  is  mine  by  good  reights,  but 
I  ha'nt  money  to  try  it  wi'  him.* 

By-honrs.     See  By-Hme, 

By-lane,  Bye-lane,  a  priyate  way, 
or  a  parish  road,  not  a  highway. 
'  He  turned  down  a  narrow  by~ 
lane,  fenced  £rom  the  open  fields 
on  each  side  by  deep  and  wide 
ditches.'—^;/  SHrlaugh,  iL  99. 

By-name,  a  nickname. 

By  now,  ady.  by  this  time. 

By-path,  Bye-path,  a  private 
footway  or  bridle  road,  or,  if  a 
public  path,  one  that  is  little 
used. 

'  His  modyr,  Ion  aQd  ouf^er  kyn, 
Wente  by  a  by-pap,  to  mete  with 
hym.*^ 
Manning  of  Brunne,  MeditO' 
tians,  1.  486. 

By-raw,  in  order;  lit.  by  the 
row.  '  He  knaws  th'  names  of 
all  th'  Kings  of  England  by  raw,* 

By-tak,  a  house  or  farm,  taken  of 
the  tenant,  not  of  the  landlord. 

By  that,  at  once,  in  an  instant. 
*  I  never  seed  such  a  doe^  as  Bob 
is,  when  I  took  up  th'  noes  rug 
he  was  on  it  agean  by  that.* 

By-time,  time  not  included  in 
the  ordinary  day's  work.  'He 
could  n't  write  when  he  wae 
thirty  year  owd,  but  he  tought 
his  sen  at  by-times,* 

By-wipe,  (1)  a  bastard. 
(2)  An  indirect  sarcasm. 

Cabbage.  '  They  're  bacon  on  one 
side  an'  cabbage  o'  the  other,'  said 
of  exceedingly  fine  cabbages,  Sep. 
1876. 

Cabbage,  y.  to  steal 

Cable,  a  long  narrow  strip  of 
ground.    See  Land, 
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Cacky  human  dang. 

Caok,  y.  to  dung. 

Cackling,  pies.  pt.  gabbling. 
Tale-teUing  commonly  used  of 
women. 

Cad,  (1)  a  low  or  yulgar  person. 
(2)  Canion.    See  £e<  in  Hal- 
liweU. 

Cad-eraWy  a  canion  crow ;  Cortms 
corvne. 

Caddis,  a  narrow  woollen  binding. 
•  They  come  to  him  by  the  gross ; 
inkles,  cciddUeay  cambrics,  lawns.' 
-^Winter' $  Taie,  IV.  iv.  207.  CI 
Henry  Fourth^  t  ii.  4,  79. 

Caddy,  adj.  hale,  hearty.  *  Bobert 
Lockwood  was  the  caddieet  oud 
man  I  eyer  knawed.  When  he 
was  ower  ninety  I 'ye  seen  him 
huggin'  two  buckets  o'  watter  at 
once  u^  Yalthrup  hill  as  nim'le 
as  abaim.' 

Cade,  (1)  a  lamb  reared  by  hand. 
{2)  A  child  which  is  babyish 
in  its  manners. 

Cadge,  y.  to  do  odd  jobs.  To 
liye  by  '  catch- work.' 

Cadger,  one  who  cadges.  The 
term  is  often  applied  to  men  who 
do  odd  jobs  as  grooms,  such  as 
making  up  horses  for  ftiirs. 

Cadging,  pres.  pt.  going  from 
house  to  house  seeking  work. 

Cai&e,  y.  (1)  to  preyaricate.  *  Noo 
none  o'  your  cafflin\  tell  us  aU 
about  it  straight  out.' 

(2)  To  entangle.  *  You  'ye  eaf- 
fled  them  cottons  together  shame- 
ful.' 

Cag-magi,  (1)  old  geese. 
(2)  Unwholesome  meat. 

Cailes,  nine-pins.  (Obsolescent.) 
See  QuHle  in  Cotgraye. 

Caino  Hill,  a  place  in  Messing- 
ham,  1825. 

Caiftrnp,  Castlethorpe,  nearBrigg. 
'  Caistropet  alias  Castlethorpe.' — 


"Will  of  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  jun. 
1672. 

Cake  (pronounced  caak)  [kai'h'k], 
(1)  bread  baked  on  the  sole,  not 
in  a  tin.  'The  women  [near 
Burton  Stather]  are  yery  lazy. 
.  .  .  Ifr  Goidton's  expression 
was  **  they  do  nothing  but  bring 
children,  and  eat  cake/* ' — Arth. 
Young,  Line,  Agric.  1799,  413. 

(2)  A  siUy  person,  especially 
one  fat  and  sluggish. 

(3)  Something   yery   bad   to 
bear  is  called  *  hard  coSbe.' 

Cake-bread,  bread  of  a  fine  qual- 
ity, made  of  flour  such  as  cakes 
are  made  of. 

Calcie  [kal-si],  a  causeway.  (Ob- 
solescent) *  CaUeySf  tiiey  are 
common  passage  wayes  upon  the 
land,  miMe  of  stone,  sand  or 
grayel,  and  they  have  the  name, 
a  calce  the  usual  stone,  it  should 
seem,  whereof  most  caleeys  have 
formerly  been  made.' — Jnetruc. 
for  jury^men  in  the  Commienon 
of  8ewer$,  1664,  p,  28. 

Calica,  calico. 

Calkins,  Cankini,  s.  pL  projec- 
tions on  the  hinder  part  of  horse- 
shoes for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  animals  to  hold  their  feet  in 
frosty  weather. 

Call,  reason,  occasion.     'If  sup- 

Eosin'  she  hed  hed  a  misfortun', 
er  faather  hed  no  (xUl  to  use  th' 
lass  e'  tho^  how.' 

Call,  y.  (1)  to  miscall  a  person, 
to  call  a  person  *  out  of  his  name,' 
that  is,  by  a  nickname,  and  hence, 
by  an  easy  transition,  to  use  foul, 
words,  to  abuse.  '  No  child  in 
the  Band  of  the  Cross  must  use 
bad  language  or  call  any  one.' 
RtUee  of  the  Epworth  Band  of  the 
CroBB, — Crowle  Advertiser ,  19  Dec. 
1874.  *  I  'm  com'd  to  see.  Squire, 
if  I  ca'nt  hey  some  rem'dy;  .... 
caird  me  shameful  yesteroa'  afore 
all  th'  folks  as  was  comin'  fra 
chappil.' 
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(2)  To  proclaim  by  the  town 
crier.  *It  was  calVd  on  three 
market  days  at  Brigg,  but  never 
was  fan.' 

Called  home,  to  be,  to  die.    '  He 

was  calVd  ?iome  on  th'   edzt  o' 
November.' 

Calling  in  Chnroh,  publication 
of  banns. 

Callis,  V.  to  harden,  or  indurate. 
Applied  to  soil,  sand,  gravel,  &c. 

Callis-sand,  white  scouring  sand. 

Calomy,  calomeL 

Cam,  V.  .came.  *  He  cam  at  six 
o'  clock  i*  th'  momin*.* 

Camerill,  or  Camberill,  the  hock 

of  an  animal. 

Cameril  stick,  a  somewhat  curved 
piece  of  wood,  with  several 
notches  in  it  at  each  end,  used  to 
put  throufi'h  the  hamshings  of 
animals  wnen  dressed,  and  by 
which  the  carcase  is  suspended. 

Camp,  (1)  a  tent;  (2)  an  en- 
campment 'There  used  most- 
lins  to  be  a  camp  o*  Bozzils  i'  th' 
lane  agean  Shawn  dyke.' 

Caneh  [kansh],  a  small,  but  un- 
certain quantity  of  unthreshed 
com,  or  straw.  *\j  Oanchis  off 
barly  xxv*.  .  .  .  Canch  Bie  & 
Crudien  Bye  xiiij'.* — Kirton-in- 
Lindsey,  Court  Roll,  1519. 

Candied  together,  or  Canded  to- 
gether, pp.  stuck  together  by 
rust,  pressure,  or  other  means. 
'  She  lost  him  one  night  in  the 
great  frost  upon  our  common, 
and  there  he  was  found  in  the 
morning  canded  in  ice.' — Th. 
KiQigrew,  The  Parson's  Wedding , 
Act  1.  so.  1.  *I  fun  a  lump  o' 
sneel  shells,  what  would  ml  a 
barrow,  i'  th*  inside  o*  a  holler 
esh  tree,  all  candied  together 
in  a  lump.'  A  labourer,  who 
came  upon  a  *  find '  of  bronze 
celts  near  West  Halton,  said, 
'  They  was  all  candied  together,'  | 


— Cf .  *  candied  brook ;  *  Timon  of 
Athens,  IV.  iii.  226. 

Candied^pill,  candied  lemon-peel. 

Candle.  When  theie  is  a  dead 
body  in  the  house  a  candle  should 
always  be  burnt  in  the  room,  to 
keep  away  evil  spirits.  Wax 
candles  are  much  more  efficacious 
for  this  purpose  than  those  made 
of  tallow.  If,  when  a  caruUe  i» 
burning  beside  a  dead  body,  it 
fSEills  out  of  the  stick,  it  is  a  sign 
of  another  dea^  within  the 
twelvemonth. 

Cange,  v.  (1)  to  waste,  through 
sickness  or  declining  health. 
'  Poor  thing !  she  11  not  bide  it  a 
deal  longer ;  she 's  canging  away, 
poor  bairn ; '  said  of  a  child  that 
nad  swallowed  a  halfoenny. 

(2)  To  decay,  said  of  things 
without  life. 

Canister,  the  head.  (Query, 
modem  slang.) 

Canker,  (1)  «&.,  vh.  rust. 

(2)  The  hair-like  ^  on  the 
wild  rose. 

'The  canX^er-blooms  have  ftdl  as 

deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the 

roses, 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as 

wantonly 
When    summer's    breath    their 

masked  buds  discloses.' 
^       Shakespere,  Sonnet  liv. 

(3)  Inflammation  in  the  ears  of 
ammals. 

(4)  A  diseased   place   in  the 
bark  of  a  tree. 

(o)  Caries  of  teeth  or  bones. 

Cankered,  ill-tempered.  '  He  'a 
alus  strange  an  cankered  when 
times  is  bad.' 

'We  had  neuer  such  a  cankerea 

carle 
Were  neuer  in  our  companie.' 

Percy  Folio,  i.  48. 

Cannon-month,  part  of  a  horse's 
bit     'A  round   long  piece  of 
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iron,  oonfliflting  aometimes  of  two 
jdeoes  that  couple  and  bend  in 
the  middle  ....  so  contrived 
that  they  rise  gradually  towards 
the  middle,  and  ascend  towards 
the  palate;  to  the  end  that  the 
void  space  left  underneath  may 
give  some  Uberty  to  the  tongue.' 
— 8porUman!8  Did,  1876,  sub  voc, 

Oeaaijf  adj.  knowing. 

Canty  part  of  a  buttress  wall  or 
other  building  which  is  sloped 
oil. 

Canty  Y.  (1)  to  set  on  edge. 

(2)  To  cut  diagonally,  to  lerel, 
to  slope. 

(3)  To  deceive  by  pious  pre« 
tences,  to  impose  upon. 

Oanter,  one  who  deceives  by 
pious  pretences. 

Caatingy  ac^'.  (1)  sloping,  on  a 
leveL 

(2)  The  fondling  ways  of   a 
Httle  child. 

Cant-windoWy  a  bay-window 
whose  angles  are  bevelled  off. 

Cap,  V.  to  surpass.  'Well,  this 
oajMalL' 

Cap6t  Capeingy  the  coping  stones 
of  a  wiJl  or  other  building. 

Cap  in  handy  phr.  humbly.  In 
toe  manner  of  an  inferior  asking 
a  favour  of  a  superior.  *  He 's 
alust  cap  in  hand  ....  when 
he's  there,  but  when  his  back's 
tend  he  calls  him  a  liein  nazzle, 
like  th' rest  o' folks.'  /Dothhee 
thinke  ....  that  I  will  come  to 
entreatehim  cap  in  hand  f '— Ber- 
nard, Terence,  341. 

Capes,  8.  pL  ears  of  com,  and 
nagments  of  ears,  broken  off  in 
threshrug.  [1641]  *  We  make 
the  miller  sitte  on  his  knees  and 
lye  it,  that  the  dirte  and  dust 
may  goe  through,  and  the  chaffe- 
capes  and  heads  gather  toeeather 

•  on  the  top.'— Best,  HurcU  Econ- 
cmff  in  Yorkshire,  103. 

Cap-paper,  a  whity-brown,  thin 


paper,  such  as  milliners  fold  their 
wares  in. 

Cappery  (1)  a  very  puzzling  thing. 
(2)  something  very  superior. 

Cappingr-ftones,  s*  pi.  the  coping 
stones  of  a  wall  or  other  build- 
ing.   Bee  Cape, 

Capping  -  sheayesy  the  hood- 
sheaves  of  a  *  stock'  of  com. 
Ten  sheaves  make  a  *  stock ; ' 
when  it  is  probable  that  rain 

.  will  fall,  two  of  these  sheaves 
are  taken  and  put  at  right  angles 
upon  the  top,  making  a  hood  for 
the  others. 

Cap-soreed,  the  edging  of  a 
woman's  cap,  when  the  borders 
were  worn  fall  and  broad,  as 
they  were  about  1838.  '  Maister 
Edward's  setten  tdj  cap-screed 
afire,  as  I  was  huggin'  him  up 
to  bed.' 

Captain,  the  chief  person  in  a 
gang  of  labourers. 

Car,  low  unenclosed  land,  subject 
to  be  flooded.  *  Tt  ys  ordered 
that  euery  inhabytant  of  Scotter 
shall  put  ther  gevse  in  the  carre 
or  else  dyppe  ther  wynges  or 
pull  the^  TR^^  payne  of  eu'ye 
flocke  lii*  iiij*. '—ifeotter  Court 
Boll,  15d6.  There  is  a  place 
called  Besom  oar  in  the  parish  of 
Messingham,  so  named  because 
ling  for  makinff  besoms  was  cut 
there.  Some  low  land  in  the 
parish  of  Gkunsburgh  is  called 
Humble  Oar,  and  lands  desig- 
nated car  are  to  be  found  in  Bed- 
bum,  Appleby,  Haxey,  Hibbald- 
ston,  Waddingham,  Atterby, 
Snitterby,  Blyton,  Morton,  Win- 
terton,  and  other  places  along 
the  Ancholme  valley. 

CarakteTy  character.  'Consider, 
sir,  a  servant's  bread  depends 
upon  his  carackter.^ — High  life 
helow-staira,  Act  i. 

Carbot-hill,  a  place  in  Kirton-in- 
Lindsey  in  1616. 

Care,  a  pretty.      Said  of   any 
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person  or  thing  which  causes 
mnch  trouble  or  inconvenience. 
'She's  a  pretty  care;  it  taks 
two  folks  to  hug  her  up  an* 
doon  stcdrs.' 

Car  fir,  oar  oak,  oar  wood,  tim- 
ber and  roots  of  trees  dug  up  in 
the  cars  and  moors.    See  Car, 

Carf,  the  incision  made  b^  a  saw 
in  cutting  timber.  Messmgham. 
C£  Ker/e,  Glosa  B.  16. 

CargraYO,  a  manorial  officer  who 
had  the  custody  of  the  cars.  See 
Car,    (Obsolete.) 

Cargraver,  (1)  a  man  who  digs 
turves  in  the  cars  (obsolescent) ; 
(2)  an  officer  appointed  to  attend 
to  the  drains  and  cars  or  low 
lands.    See  Car, 

Carker,  a  place  in  tlie  parish  of 
Messingham. 

Car-wator,  water  coloured  by 
peat. 

Carl-hemp,  the  male  hemp.  '  The 
male  is  called  Chale  Uempf  and 
winter  Hemp  ;  the  female  barren 
Hemp,  and  Summer  Hemp.' — 
Gerarde,  Herball,  ed.  1636,  709. 
Hemp  was  much  cultivated  here 
until  the  end  of  the  great  war 
with  France.  The  carl  or  male 
hemp  was  used  for  ropes,  sack- 
doth,  and  other  coarse  manu- 
fetctures;  the  fimhle,  or  female 
hemp,  was  applied  to  making 
sheets  and  other  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

Carraway  seed,  used  as  the  type 

of  something  quite  worthless,  be- 
cause it  is  so  smaU.  '  I  would  n*t 
give  a  carraway-seed  to  hev*  it 
one  way  or  tother.* 

Carriage,  a  vehicle  for  riding  in, 
having  springs  and  four  wheels. 
A  two- wheeled  vehicle  is  never 
called  a  carriage,  *  You  call  that 
basket-work  thing  you  ride  about 
in  a  carriage,  but  it's  nowt  o*  th' 
sort,  it 's  nobbut  a  gig,  for  there 's 
nobbut  two  wheels  under  it.' 


Carrotty-poU,  a  nickname  for  a 
person  with  red  hair.  Carrett- 
beard  is  set  down  as  a  nickname 
in  Symonds'  Diary y  1645,  p.  275. 

Carry  on,  v.  (1)  to  flirt,  to  romp. 
'  She 's  a  steady  enif  lass  when 
th'  misses  is  bv;  but  when  her 
back's  ton'd,  she  carries  on  bon- 
nily  wi'  th'  chaps.'  (2)  To  use 
violent  language.  *J9e's  still 
enif  when  his  mother's  by,  but 
when  her  back 's  ton'd  he  does 
carry  on  aboon  a  bit.*  *  He  car^ 
ries  on  shameful  when  he  's  i' 
drinL' 

Carry«tale,  a  tale-bearer.  '  Slie  's 
the  newsyeet  old  carry 't(Ue  in  all 
Messingliam.' 

'  Some  carry^talet  some  please-man, 

some  slight  zany, 
Some  mimiole-news,  some  tren- 
oher-kni^ht,  some  Dick.' 

Loves  Lahour*s  Lost,  v.  2. 

Cart,  a  cart  is  said  to  be  too  light 
on,  when  there  is  not  sufficient 
weight  forward  to  keep  down 
the  shafts.  It  is  too  heavy  on, 
when  the  pressure  on  the  shafts 
is  too  great.  To  '  get  into  the 
cart*  is  equivalent  to  getting 
into  a  bad  temper.  *  Na,  noo, 
thu  needn't  get  into  th*  cart,  for  I 
we'n't  draw  thee.' — WinterUm, 
6  Aug.  1875. 

Cart-arse,  Cart-tail,  the  hinder 
part  of  a  cart. — Of.  Beefs  Farni" 
ing  Book,  p.  47. 

Oart-ears,  s.  pi.  iron  eyes  at  the 
end  of  the  shafts,  to  which  the 
traces  of  the  fore-horses  are 
attached. 

Carte-bote,  the  ri^ht  of  getting 
wood  for  the  makmg  and  mend- 
ing of  carts.  (Obsolete.)  'Et 
carte-hote  ibidem  et  non  alibi  an- 
nuatim  expendendum.'  —  Lease 
of  lands  in  Brwnhy,  1568.  Of. 
Mon,  Ang,  iiii.  209,  i. 

Cartee,  a  lightly  built  cart  having 
spring.  *  To  be  sold,  by  auction, 
by  1h&  John  Thorpe  .  .  .  Wag- 
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gem.  Carts,*  Cartee,  Harrows, 
Ploughs,  Machines,  and  a  sen- 
era!  assortment  of  Farming  Im- 
plements.'— Oainshurgh  News,  23 
March,  1867. 

Cart-gum,  the  black  compound 
of  tar  and  crease  which  exudes 
from  the  aue-trees  of  carts  and 
waggons.  '  When  I  was  a  lad,  I 
li Vd  sarvant  wi'  Dook  on  Motton 
Gar,  an'  there  was  a  chap  wi'  me 
who  wanted  strange  an  bad  to 
hey  whiskers  graw;  so  I  tell'd 
hkn  if  he  rubad  his  cheeks  wi' 
cart-gum  ower  neet  he'd  find  'em 
grawin'  i'  th'  momin'.  Th'  chap 
ned  no  more  sense  then  to  do 
what  I  tell'd  him,  an'  he  hed  to 
scrub  th'  skin  away  afore  th' 
cari-gum  wod  come  off.'  (Per- 
haps a  corruption  of  cart^coom; 
see  Coom  in  Halliwell.) 

Oart-saddle,  the  saddle  placed  on 
the  shaft-horse  in  a  cart,  carriage, 
or  waggon. — Cf.  P.  Plowman, 
B.  ii.  179. 

Carre,  a  measure  of  land.  Pro- 
bably a  carucate.  (Obsolete.) 
In  1626  Vincent  Ck)dder  of  Scot- 
ter  surrendered  a  *  carue '  of  pas- 
ture to  William  Beck. — Sootter 
Cowri  RoU, 

Case-hardened,  adj.  (1)  hard  on 
the  outside  only.  *  This  bread 's 
nobut  coue-hardtmedy  it 's  not  hairf 
fit  f  th'  inside.' 

(2)  Obdurate,  obstinate,  inoor- 
rigible.  '  He 's  a  real  coBe^hard" 
et?d  thief.  It 's  not  long  sin'  he 
stole  an  oyen  to  sell  to  get  drink 
wi'.' 

Caaseltj,  adj.  hap-hazard,  chance. 
Castdiy  meat  is  the  flesh  of  any- 
thing that  dies  by  accident,  such 
as  *  orounded  mutton.'  Qisselty 
weather  is  weather  that  is  uncer- 
tain, now  wet  and  now  sunshiny. 

Cafsen,  pp.    (1)    cast,  warped. 
'  That  door's  cassen  so,  it  doesn't 
fit  th'  standard.' 
(2)  Oyerthrown.    'There's  a 


sheep  cassen  i'  th'  Fimblestangs.' 

Casson,  a  piece  of  cow-dung.  '  I 
reckon  a  hugly  lass  wi'  a  smart 
bonnet  on  to  oe  just  like  a  prim- 
rose in  a  eauon.*  Cow-comoiu 
until  the  time  of  the  indosures 
supplied  the  poor  with  a  great 
part  of  their  ftiel.  They  were 
dried  in  the  summer  and  stacked 
for  winter  use.  Cf.  Rolf  Skir- 
laughf  ii  104. 

Cast,  (1)  style,  manner.  'I 
knaVd  by  th'  cast  o'  his  face  he 
was  liein .' 

(2)  A  second  swarm  of  bees 
from  the  parent  hiye. 

Cast,  y.  (1)  A  sheep  or  a  cow  is 
said  to  cast  its  lambs  or  calf 
when  they  bear  them  dead.  Pick 
is  the  more  common  word,  but 
cast  is  considered  the  refined 
term. 

(2)  An  animal  is  said  to  be 
cast  when  thrown  down  for  the 
purpose  of  shoeingor  any  sur- 

Cl  operation,  'xhe  animal  is 
cast  or  thrown,  and  his  legs 
bound  together.'  —  Treatise  on 
Live  Stock,  1810,  63. 

Cast-bys,  s.  pL  things  thrown  on 
one  side  as  worthless.  'These 
Bitualists  are  bringing  in  all 
sorts  of  old  things  which  I  thought 
had  been  cast-hys  eyer  since 
Popery  was  done  away  with.' 

Castingt,  s.   pL  (1)  the  curled 
lumps  of  earth  cast  up  by  worms. 
(2\  The  dung  of  birds. 

(3)  The  lumps  of  undigested 
matter  which  certain  birds  yoid 
from  their  mouths. 

Casting -tool,  a  wooden  spade 
shod  with  iron,  used  by '  bankers.' 

Cait^metal,  cast-iron. 

Oast  offii,  8.  pi.  things  thrown  on 
one  side  as  worthless. 

Cast  out,  y.  to  quarrel.  '  They 
cast  out  wi'  one  another  six  year 
sin',  an'  hey  neyer  been  near  one 
another  sin'.' 

4 
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Cast  ower,  v.   (1)  to  meditate 
upon.     *  I  've  been  casting  ower  i' 
my  head  wliat  you  said  iwer 
Bin'  I  seed  you  last/ 
(2)  To  become  overcast. 

Cast  np,  (1)  to  vomit. 

(2)  To  reckon  up  accounts. 

(3)  To  recriminate,  to  recall 
former  quarrels,  to  remind  of 
unpleasant  things.  *  He  cast 
things  up  at  me  that  happened 
afore  we  was  wed.*  *  But  a  cost- 
oop,  that  a  did,  'boot  Bessy  Har- 
ris's bam.' — ^Tennyson,  Northern 
Farmer,  4. 

(4)  To  acknowledge  a  £Eiult. 

Cast  water,  a  person  is  said  to 
cast  another's  water  who  pretends 
to  discover  diseases  by  the  in- 
spection of  urine.  These  impost- 
ors, of  whom  several  yet  exist, 
are  called  water'Oaster$y  or  water- 
doctors. 

Cat  If  you  have  a  cat  given  to 
you  and  you  fear  she  will  run 
away,  butter  her  feet  and  she 
will  remain  with  you.  In  mov- 
ing from  one  house  to  another, 
you  should  never  take  cats  with 
you,  it  is  unlucky. 

Cat,  V.  to  vomit 

Cat-blash,  or  Cat-lap»  (1)  weak, 
worthless  drink.  ^  You  call  this 
tea  mavbe,  I  call  it  sore  cat-hlaah  ; 
why,  it  hesn't  strength  not  to 
run  oot  o'  th'  spoot.' 
(2)  Worthless  talk. 

Cateh,  (1)  a  keel,  a  small  river 
boat  [1643]  *And  after  that 
tooke  a  Scottish  barke,  and  a 
Dover  barke,  and  a  Pram  or 
Hute  and  a  Caich: — [Husband] 
Coll,  of  Orders,  Ordinances,  and 
Declarations,  ii.  261. 

(2)  A  lateh  of  a  gate  or  door. 
[1610]  '  For  ....  a  catch  &  a 
Kinge  for  the  west  gate.' — Louih 
Church  Ace.  iii.  196. 

Catched^  pt  t.  caught. 
*  There  was  a  noble  lord  in  the  list 
there  did  stand. 


Threw  Devonshire  a  sword  and  he 
caich^d  it  in  his  hand.' 

Lord  Dalamere, 

<I  eatcked  the  fellow    alone.' — 
Bernard,  Terence,  404. 

Catehfly,  the  snapdragoB.  An- 
tirrhinwm  tmijus. 

Catch  hold  OB,  to  catch. 

Catdimaft,  (1)  the  master  of  a 
*catoh.' 

(2)  A  man  who  earns  his  living 
by  *  catch-work.'    See  Cadger, 

Catoh-water,  a  drain  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill,  for  the  purpose  of  cateh- 
ing  the  water  that  comes  from 
thence,  and  taking  it  directlyinto 
a  main-drain,  thus  hindering; 
it  from  flowing  on  the  low  land. 

Catch-work.  A  man  is  said  to 
*be  at  caick'Worh,^  when  he  does 
not  work  for  any  regular  em- 
ployer, but  catches  a  day's  labour 
now  from  one  master  and  now 
from  another. 

Caterwaxil,  the  cry  of  the  female 
cat  when  she  desires  the  male. 
*  As  little  regarded  as  the  eater  ^ 
wauling  of  a  cat  in  a  gutter.'-— 
Ivanhoe,  chap.  xvii.  *  To  a  simi- 
lar cause  the  ccUerwauling  of 
more  than  one  species  of  thi» 
eenus  is  to  be  regarded.' — Shel- 
lej,  Peter  Bell,  iii.  'Mte. 

Cat-cradle,  a  game  children  play 
with  their  fingers  and  a  piece  of 
string. 

Cat-gallowi,  two  forked  sticks, 
stuck  in  the  ground,  and  one 
laid  across,  to  form  a  leaping- 
bar.  So  called  also  in  Shrop^ 
shire. 

Cat-haw,  the  fruit  of  the  haw- 
tiiom.  *  It  all  be  a  mild  winter 
ta'  year,  there 's  so  few  ce^'haw9 
for  th'  bods.' 

Cat-head,  a  kind  of  apple. 

Cat-ice,  thin  ice  with  no  water 

under  it 
Catjingles,   Heroes  Zoder,  the 
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fihinglee,  a  disease  with  wbich 
elderly  persons  threaten  children 
who  are  fond  of  nursing  cats. 
The  symptoms  are  said  to  be 
large  red  spots  which  grow 
around  the  waist,  one  fresh  one 
growing  on  each  side  every  day. 
When  viej  meet  at  the  back  the 
sufferer  dies. 

CatkinB,  s.  pL  the  pendulous 
male  flowers  of  the  hazel-nut, 
walnut,  or  willow. 

Cat-legffed,  a^j.  lanky;  used  of 
animals. 

Cat*8  Aunt.  When  a  person  talk- 
ing of  another  sajrs  '  she '  with- 
out haying  mentioned  her  name, 
his  hearer  usually  says^  by  way 
of  reproof,  •  She 's  the  cat^a  aunt ; ' 
t.  e.  the  word  she  might  have 
that  significancOi  Common  in 
London. 

Cat-tails,  s.  pi.  the  heads  of  the 
great  bulrush. 

Cattle-rake,  the  extent  of  pas- 
turage on  a  common  or  in  an 
open  field  on  which  the  stock  of 
a  certain  parish  were  permitted 
to  depasture  themselves. 

Catties,   s.  pi.   plural  of  cattle. 

.  (Obsolescent.)  'Seep  from  bit- 
ing, treading  imderfoot  or  dam- 
age of  beasts,  horses  or  catties.* — 
Lease  of  Lands  in  Brumby,  1716. 

Canf,  (1)  a  calf. 

(2)  A  breakage  in  a  bank  or 
wall.  '  Tak  heed,  lads,  there 's  a 
cau/a  comin'.' 

r3J  The  calf  oftbeleg. 

(4)  A  cowardly  or  a  silly  fel- 
low. A  gentleman  was  enlarg- 
ing to  a  Winterton  lad  on  the 
virtues  of  Spanish-juice.  *Ah, 
then,  ye  '11  hev  been  to  th*  mines 
where  they  get  it  I '  the  boy  ex- 
claimed ;  whereupon  the  mother 
broke  in  with,  *A  great  caw/, 
does  he  think  'at  they  dig  it  oot 
o'  th'  grund,  saame  as  uiey  do 
sugar  P' 

Cauf^heart,  a  coward. 


Cauf-lick,  hair  on  the  head  that 
will  not  lie  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  brushed. 

Caiik,  a  blow.  'If  ta  doesn't 
slot  off,  I  'U  fetch  ye  a  cauk  on 
th'  side  o'  th'  head.^ 

Canker,  anything  very  big,  espe- 
dally  a  heavy  blow  or  a  great 
lie.  'Well,  Charlie,  that^s  a 
canker  an'  no  mistake.  Why, 
there  was  twenty  folks  heard 
you  say  it  in  that  very  board- 
room, an'  now  you  go  for  to 
deny  it' 

Cankins,  &  pi.  the  heels  of  horses' 
shoes.  These  are  only  used  for 
the  purpose  of  enaoUng  the 
animals  to  hold  their  feet  on  the 
pavements  of  streets  and  on 
nighways  in  ^dupery  weather. 
See  Calkins,  Tiie  *iron  rims 
pl^lced  on  the  under  side  of  clogs ' 
are  called  caakers  in  Lancashire. 
— ^Morris,  Furness  Oloss,  16. 

Caul,  (1)  a  thin  membrane  which 
is  said  to  be  found  encompassing 
the  heads  of  some  infants  at 
birth.  It  is  believed  to  be  a 
charm  against  shipwreck.  Cf. 
"PalmeTyPerlust,  Yarmouth,  i.  163. 

(2)  The  thin  fatty  membrane 
to  which  the  intostmes  of  a  pig 
are  attached. 

(3)  Perhaps  a  staithe.  (Obso- 
lete.) •  Thomas  Abbot  of  Stock- 
with  shall  make  one  caule  against 
his  banks  lying  in  the  forsaid 
Goule.' — In^isition  of  Seiverst 
1583,  p.  5. 

Cauliflower,  a  little  fungns-like 
knot  on  the  top  of  the  wick  of  a 
candle,  which  enlarges,  becoming 
first  red,  and  then  black.  Cf. 
Qeorgica,  i.  392. 

Caulk  [kaulk],  chalk.  '  The  ma- 
terials are  a  mixture  of  brick, 

freestone,. and  cauk The 

internal  walls,  for  the  most  part, 
•soft  cauk,  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.'— ^WilL  Fowler,  X>w- 
crip,  of  Thornton  Coll,,  1824. 
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Cansey,  (1)  a  footpath,  especiaUy 
when    made    of    flag-stones    or 
paved  with  cobhles.    [1659]  *  For 
paying  the  causey  in  the  church- 
yard.'—Zom«^  Ch,  Ace.  iv.  286. 
(2)  A  highway  over  boggy  land 
that  has  Deen  made  by  raising  a 
bank  above  the  level  or  the  water 
in  flood  time.     *  That  no  manner 
of  person  nor  persons  shall  grave 
near  any  cawsey  by  xx**  fott  of 
eyther  syde  in  payile  of  yj'  viij*.* 
-^BoUesfwrd  Manor  Roily    1678. 
In  1682  Thomas  Dawber  sur- 
rendered a  piece  of  land  called 
*  CawBye     furlong  *    within    the 
manor  of   Scotter   to  Nicholas 
Hickes.— 5co«cr  Court  Roll,  auh 
ann.     *  Brumby   catisey    &    the 
dikes    on    either  side  of  them 
shall  be  sufficiently  scowred  & 
cleansed.'     '  There  ifl  one  causey 
or  highway  within  the  Lordship 
of    Coulby  ....    defective.'— 
Inquisition  of  Sewers,  1683,  pp. 
11, 15.  [1643]  *  There  was  a  stone 
Causey  thorow  a  Bogg,  where 
but  two  horses  could  march  in 
front,  where  the  Rebels  had  cast 
up  a  Ditch  on  each  side  of  the 
OiM«w.'— Eushworth,  Hist,  Coll, 
Part  m.,  vol.  ii.  p.  609. 

•  Look,  look,  on  the  caxLsey  yonder 

Bides  the  Moorish  King  away.' 

Eodd,  Spanish  Ballads,  ii.  326. 

See  Calde, 

Causey,  v.  to  pave.  '  We  mirn 
hev'  our  court-yard  cau^ied,  it 
clicks  up  so  i'  a  rainy  time  there 's 
no  gettm'  in  and  out.'  *  These 
London  kirkyards  are  causeyed 
with  through  stanes,  pan|;ed 
hard  and  fast  thegither.  -  i^or- 
tunes  of  Nigel,  chap.  iii. 

Canve,  v.  to  slip  down  as  earth 
does  in  a  cutting  or  in  a  bank 
imdermined  by  water.  *  He  was 
sitting  cleaving  stones,  when  the 
rock  calved  in  upon  him.' — John 
Wesley,  quoted  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  iv.  S.   xii.  166. 

Cave  in,  v.  (1)  to  yield,  submit. 


(2)  To  break  in. 

Cavendish  bog.  A  bog  near 
Gbdnsburgh,  so  called  because 
Col.  Charles  Cavendish  was  kill- 
ed there  after  the  battle  in  July 
1643. 

Caving.     See  Kaving, 

Caving-rake,  a  rake  used  for 
separating  the  long  bits  of  straw 
from  com  before  dressing. — Cf. 
Best's  Rural  Economy  in  Yorks,, 
121. 

Caving-riddle,  a  riddle  used  after 
threshing  for  separating  the  com 
from  the  bits  of  short  straw 
which  have  come  down  the  ma- 
chine with  it. 

Caving  up,  sweeping  up  the  bam 
floor  and  throwing  the  com  into 
a  heap,  preparatory  to  *  dressing.' 

Cavings,  b.   pi.   refuse   bits    of 

straw  and  dirt  mixed  with  small 

com,  after  threshing. 
Cawassing     abont,    wandering 

about ;  said  of  sickly  people  who 

ought  to  be  in  bed. 

Caw,  power  of  breathing.  '  He 
runned  so  fast  up  th'  hill  he'd 
lost  his  caw  afore  he  got  to  th' 
top.'  *  I  'U  mak  you  caw  for  it ; ' 
».  e.  *  I'll  knock  the  wind  out  of 
you.' 

Cess,  (1)  an  assessment,  a  local  Ux. 

(2)  A  space  of  ground  ^ing 
between  a  drain  or  river  and  the 
foot  of  its  bank.  •  The  occupiers 
of  the  land  adjoining  the  cesses 
of  the  Navigation  ....  are 
authorized  to  discharge  all  per- 
sons trespassing  thereon,' — An- 
ckolme  Navigation  Notice,  6  Oct, 
1874. 

(3)  The  foreshore  of  a  dram 
or  river. 

Cess-getherer,  one  who  gathers  a 
local  tax.  *  John  Lockwood,  th' 
cess-getherer' s  been  for  th'  Court 
o'  Sewers  rate.' 

Chaffer  [chaf -ur],  a  brown-colour- 
ed beetle. 
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Chaffer  [chaf-uT],  v.  <1)  to  haggle 
oyer  a  Darwin. 

(2)  To  mterchang©  irritatmg 
Temarks,  short  <^  a  serious 
quarrel. 

Chalk,  v.  to  mark  on  a  boaTcl 
mth  chalk  the  number  of  pints 
of  beer  a  person  is  in  debt  to  a 
pubhcan.  *  Benny  Mason's  been 
to  th'  Oouden  Cup  an'  bed  two 
quarts  <f  ale  chalk*d  down  to 
you.* 

•  lience  to  Daintree  with  my  jewel 
Pamous  for  a  noble  duel 
Where  I  drank,  and   took   my 

common 
In  a  taphouse  with  my  woman  : 
While  I  had  it  there  I  paid  it 
Till  long  chaihing  broke  my  credit.' 
Drunken  Bamaby,  od.  1805,  p.  6. 

Chalk-ffcrawl,  the  chalk  marks 
made  in  the  aboye  kind  of 
reckoning. 

Challenge,  v.  (1)  to  claim. 

*  Therfor  tiUe  belle  now  wille  I  go, 
To  chalange  that  is  m3me.' 

Towndey  Myiieries,  244. 

(2)  To  recognize.  '  I  hedn't 
seen  him  for  ower  ten  year,  but 
I  challenged  him  at  once.' 

Chambered,  adj.  a  house  is  said 
to  be  chambered,  when  it  has  a 
second  story.  *  Within  it  stood 
A  great  copper,  just  under  the 
thatch,  the  room  not  being 
chambered,* — Ace.  how  Mr  Read" 
in^e  Houee  at  Sandtoft  happened 
to  be  burnt,  1697. 

Champ,  appetite.  'You're  off 
your  champ  to-day.  What 's 
matter  wi'  ye  P ' 

Champ,  y.  to  chew. 

Chanee.  If  a  mare  has  a  foal 
without  its  being  known  that  sbe 
has  had  interoourse^with  a  stal- 
lion, the  offspring  is  commonly 
named  Chance. 

Chanch  [chaanch],  chance,  risk. 

Chanohf  y.  to  risk.     '  I  '11  chanch 


it  once  more,  though  there 's  no 
sayin'  what  may  happen.' 

Chanoh  -  bairn,  Chanch  -  begot» 

Chanehling,  a  bastard* 

Changed,  pp.  (1)  turned  sour,  or 
rancid,  decomposing.  *  lliat 
milk 's  changed ;  fling  it  into  th' 
swill-tub.'  '  He  was  a  strange 
handsome  corpse,  an'  didn'tcAa;t</e 
a  bit  afore  the  bunrin'.' 

(2)  When  a  child  usually  good- 
tempered  becomes  suddenly  and 
unaccountably  irritable,  it  is 
common  to  say,  '  Bless  th'  bairn, 
he  must  ha'  been  changed*  Allu- 
sion is  here  made  to  the  old 
superstition  of  changelings. 

Channel,  a  kennel;  an  open 
sewer,  a  gutter. 

Channel-bone,  the  collar-bone. 

Chap,  {1 )  a  fellow.  The  scrvant- 
chape  are  a  farmer's  unmarried 
yearly  seryants.  When  a  man 
takes  a  wife,  he  ceases  to  be  a 
chap^  eyen  if  he  continues  *  to 
let  his  sen  by  th'  year.' 

(2)  The  acknowledjged  loyer  of 
a  maid-serycmt.  *  Our  'Liza  's 
gotten  a  chap  agean.' 

(3)  Impertinence.  'Noothexu 
none  o'  tny  chap* 

(4)  The  jaw,  more  particularly 
the  jaw  of  a  pig.  '  Pi^s  cha]^ '  and 
*  chap  ham  are  damtiesm  the 
farm-house  kitchen. 

Chap,  y.  to  retort  impertinently, 
or  angrily.  '  He  chapp*d  agean 
when  I  scowded  him. 

Chap  a  halter  is  to  tie  a  knot 
on  the  cord  of  a  halter  to  hinder 
it  from  twitching. 

Chappy,  adj.  impertinent.  He's 
as  chappy  as  Lord  Yarb'r's  nine- 
teent  stable-lad.' 

Chapter-figures,  s.  pi.  the  Eoman 

numerals ;  so  called  because  they 
are  used  for  numbering  the  chap- 
ters in  the  authorized  yersidn  of 
Holy  Scriptura 

Chare,  Char,  y.  to  do  odd  jobs 
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about  a  house.  The  word  is 
only  used  in  relation  to  women's 
work. 
Chareing  [chair-ing],  performing 
the  work  of  a  charewoman. 
*  She  *s  a  lone  woman,  an'  gets 
her  livin*  by  charein\*  *  His 
mother  ....  being  very  poor, 
frequently  went  out  chareing,' — 
Waldron's  Isle  of  Man^  quoted 
in  Scott's  Border  M%n„  Ed.  1861, 
ii.  321. 

ChareSi  s.  pi.  odd  jobs  about  a 
house.  *  We  don't  keep  no  sarv- 
ant,  but  I  send  out  now  and  then 
for  SaUy  Knox  to  come  and  do 
bits  of  chares,* 

*  I  have  neay  time  now  up  the  town 

torunne, 
There  is  odd  charrt  forme  to deau 

at  hame.' 
Praise  of  Yorkshire  ale,    1697, 
quoted  in  Sternberg's  Dialed  of 
Northamptonsh.  p.  18. 

Charwoman,    Charewoman,    a 

woman  who  assists  at  odd  times 
in  household  work  but  is  not 
a  regular  servant.  *  From  the 
clergy  -  women  of  Windholme 
down  to  the  charwomeny  the  ques- 
tion was  discussed.' — Mrs  Oli- 
phant,  Agnes,  i.  10. 

Chark,  v.  to  line  a  well  with 
stones  or  bricks.  'Saint  John 
well  is  all  charJ^d  wi'  gravil 
stones.' 

Charking,  the  lining  of  a  well. 

Charking-brioks,  s.  pi.  curved 
bricks  made  for  lining  wells. 

Charmber  [chaamb'ur],  a  cham- 
ber. An  upper  room  in  a  house 
or  out-buildmg. 

Charmber-lee,  human  urine.  It 
is  frequently  kept  in  a  vat  for  a 
considerable  time  to  be  mixed 
with  lime  as  a  *  dressing'  for 
seed  wheat.  It  wm  formerly  in 
constant  use  for  washing  cocurse 
clothes,  and  also  as  a  dnnk  for 
horses,  *  to  make  them  look  well 
in  their  skins.' 


Charmed,  pp.  eaten  by  rats  or 
mice.  '  If  ye  don't  get  them 
oats  sell'd,  tti*  mice  'all  charm 
'em  all  away.' 

Charmings,  s.  pL  the  husks  of 
malt  or  com. 

Chame  moor,  lands  in  Brumby 
and  Ashby.  —  Will  of  John 
Clarke,  1647. 

Chastise,  v.  to  scold,  not  to  beat. 

*  I  chastised  biTn  well,  but  I 
never  touched  him,*— Evidetice 
he/ore  Justices, 

Chats,  8.  pi.  (1)  small,  or  diseased 
potatoes,  unfit  for  market. 

(2)  Chats  is  sometimes,  by  a 
figure  of  speech,  applied  to  per- 
sons whom  the  speaker  think^ 
mean  or  worthless.  A  Trent- 
side  farmer  said  to  the  editor  at 
the  time  of  the  last  ^neral 
election,  'I  reckon,  squire,  we 
shan't  hev  no  votin'  to  do  in  our 
part,  but  it 's  matterless  one  way 
or  th'  other,  for  all  th'  market 
stuff  'all  go  for  Mr  Winn  and  Sir 
John ;  there  11  nobut  be  th'  chats 
left  for  th'  tother  chap.' 

fSj  Fircones. 

(4)  An  exclamation  used  to 
drive  away  cats. 

Chander,  a  chaldron,  4  quarters 
of  grain ;  or  1^  tons  of  coal. 

Chavle  [chavl],  v.  to  chew  badly. 

*  That  herse  chavles  strangely,  he 
wants  his  teeth  filin'.' 

Chaw,  V.  to  chew,  to  masticate. 
Chean  [chee'h'n],  a  chain. 

Chean-harrow,  a  harrow  which 
has  no  wood  about  it,  but  is 
made  entirely  of  iron  chain- 
work.  • 

Cheatery,  cheating.  'He  calls 
it  business ;  I  call  it  reight  doon 
cheatery/ 

Chech,  (1)  a  church;  (2)  the 
church  service.  *  We  've  chech 
twice  a  day  on  Sunda's  an'  once 
i'  th'  week  besides.'    'Father's 
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&11'd  out  wi'  th'  parson  about  a 
pew,  so  we  Ve  check  at  home.' 

Clieeh-garth,  a  chuiehyard. 

Cheeh-maiBtery  a  churchwarden. 
'Thomas  Bland  &  Thomas  Bum- 
by  the  cherch-TMutres  of  Elirton 
mrke  the  ^r  of  my  lord  m*  to 
and  xix.' — KirUm  -  in  -  Lindsey, 
CK  Ace,  *  Bob  went  to  Pattrin'- 
ton  i'  Terkshier,  an'  they  made 
him  chech-maister.^ 

Cheek-waner,   Ghech-wardner, 

(1)  a  churchwarden. 
(2)  A  long  clay  pipe. 

Cheek,  a  flaw.  'That  wood^e 
fuU  o'  check* ;  it  11  nivrer  do  to 
make  fork-shafts  on.' 

Cheek-eheek,  interj.  words  used 
to  call  pigs  to  come  to  you,  as 
choo-choo  and  htUgh-huigh  are  to 
drive  them  away. 

Gheeken,  s.  pL  small  stones,  peb- 
bles. 

Cheek,  v.  to  accuse.  '  I  cheeked 
him  wi'  it,  an'  he  couldn't  say  a 
wod.' 

Cheek-by-jowl,  side  by  side. 

Cheep,  the  cry  of  a  young  bird. 

Cheese,  a  kind  of  cement  was 
formerly  made  by  putting  ale 
and  cheese  into  common  mortar. 
'  2  quarts  of  ale  ft  2  pound  &  a 
half  of  cheese'  were  used  for 
this  purpose  in  Louth  Chiu-ch  in 
1714.-6%.  Aceta.  iv.  887.  The 
practice,  if  now  obsolete,  has 
only  become  so  very  recently. 

Cheese-brig,  the  frame  which 
supports  the  cheese-mould  when 
the  cheese  is  being  made. 

Cheese-cakes,  s.  pi.  the  seeds  of 
the  common  msJlow. 

Cheese-fat,  Cheese-yat,  the 
mould  in  whi(^  cheeses  are 
made. 

Cheese-lop,  the  dried  stomach  of 
a  calf  used  for  curdling  toiIIt  for 
chees£L 


Cheese-rack,  a  frame  on  which 
cheeses  are  put  to  dry. 

Chelp,  Chelt,  saucy  or  imperti- 
nent speech.  *  Ho'd  thee  noise, 
and  let's  hey  none  o'  fJiee  chelp,* 

Cheltered,  pp.  congealed,  clotted 

*  All  his  heaid  an'  neck  was  coyer'd 
wi'  cheltered  blood.' 

Chen  [chen],  a  chum. 

Chen,  y.  to  chum. 

Chen-milk,  butter-milk. 

Cherry-cropper,  the  jay.    Gar- 

rvlus  Glandaritis. 

Ches&t,  a  cheese-fat ;  q.  y. 

Cheslop,  cheese-lop ;  q.  y. 

Chess,  a  tier.  *  I  've  been  tell'd 
that  i*  places  where  they  graw 
silk-worms  they  keep  'em  on 
trays,  chess  aboon  chesSy  like 
Cheney  in  a  cupboard.' — BcUes^ 
ford^  4  July,  1876. 

Chew,  y.  to  ruminate,  to  medi- 
tate upon.  *  I  'ye  gen  him  sum- 
muts  to  chew  as  'au  last  him  all 
his  life.' 

Chick-chick,  interj.  a  call  for 
poultry. 

Chicken-com,  inferior  com,  such 
as  is  given   to    chickens.    The 

*  tailings '  or  *  hinderends.' 

Chicken-rawed,  adj.  Barley  .is 
said  to  be  chickenr-rawed  when  it 
is  cut  too  soon,  and  the  grains 
retain  a  brown  stripe  upon  them, 
which  they  lose  when  fully  ripe. 

Chicken-weed,  chick-weed. 

Chieve  [cheev],  y.  to  achieye. 

Child.  The  seventh  child  in  a 
family,  whether  a  boy  or  a  girl, 
if  no  child  of  the  other  sex  has 
intervened,  is  sure  to  turn  out 
wise. 

Childbed,  the  womb. 

Childer,  s.  pi.  children. 

Childermas,  the  feast  of  the 
Holy  Innocents. 

Chill,  y.  to  make  wami ;  said  of 
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water  given  to  horses.  *  I  never 
give  our  bosses  cold  watter;  I 
always  chill  it.* 

Gllimley  [chimli],  chimney. 

Chiml^y-bawk,  an  iron  bar  fixed 
across  the  chunney  on  which  the 
reckin-hooks  are  hung. 

CMmley-breast,  the  front  9!  the 
chimney  over  the  fire-place. 

Chimley-cheek,  the  side  of  the 
chimney-piece. 

Chimley-money,    Chimley-rent, 

Smoke  and  reek.  A  payment 
.made  in  some  parishes  to  the 
rector  or  vicar,  and  in  others  to 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  by  sJl 
persons  who  had  chimneys.  It 
18  almost  obsolete,  but  has  been 
paid  to  the  vicars  of  Kirton-in- 
Lindseyand  Messingham  within 
human  memory,  and  at  North 
Kelsey  still  more  recently.  *  I 
reckon  nothing  for  my  owne 
labour  and.  chimney  money,  which 
I  hope  you  will  allow.' — KirUm- 
in^Lindsey  Ch,  Ace,  1671.  Gf. 
North's  Chron,  of  8t  Martin's, 
Leicester,  143. 

Chinoli,  black  mingled  with  vari- 
ous shades  of  yellow  and  brown. 

Chinch-caty  a  cat  of  mingled 
colours,  black,  yellow,  and  brown. 
When  white  is  mixed  with  these 
the  cat  is  called  a  tortoise-shell 
cat. 

Chin-ooTigh,  hooping-cough. 

Chip,  V.  (1)  to  quarrel  *They 
chipped  about  the  election  for 
coroner,  and  hev  never  spok  to 
one  another  sin*.' 

(2)  To  crack,  as  the  handis  and 
lips  do,  from  cold  ;  or  as  an  egg 
does  when  the  bird  is  about  to 
come  forth. 

Chirp,  (1)  to  cry  as  a  young  bird. 
(2)  To  argue  saucily  with  a 
.  superior,  to  answer  impertinent- 
ly.   See  Cheep, 

Chiftoake,  cheesecake. 


ChisselLi,  the  coarsest  kind  of  flour. 

Chislock,  the  lower  portion  of 
the  gullet. 

Chist,  a  chest.  'That  carv'd 
chist  e*  Bottsworth  chech  used 
to  be  owd  William  Stocks'  meal 
ark.'  *  This  is  Esther  Hobson 
chist  1637 '  is  inscribed  on  a 
linen-chest  at  Bottesford  Ifanor. 

*  Wan  it  was  gouen,  ne  micte  men 

finde 
So  mikel  men  micte  him  in  winde, 
Of  his  in  arke,  ne  in  chisteJ 

Havelok,  222. 

Chit,  a  pert  female  child. 

Chitter,  v.  (1)  to  gabble.  'I 
can't  'bide  to  go  near  th'  hoose ; 
she 's  alust  a  chitterin*/ 

(2)  To  chatter,  as  the  teeth  do, 
from  cold  or  weakness. 

(3)  Also  used  in  describing 
any  shrill  vibration,  as  of  church- 
windows  when  the  organ  plays. 

Chitterlings,  s.  pL  the  small  in- 
testines of  ftT^iTTift.1a.  G£  Surtees 
80c.,  vol.  ix.  p.  67. 

Chitty-faced,  baby-faced. 

Chitty  prat,  a  small  breed  of 
fowls. 

Chbak  [choa'h'k],  the  core  of  an 
apple  or  an  artichoka 

Choak-band,  a  thong  of  leather 
by  which  a  bridle  is  fastened 
around  the  jaws  of  a  horse. 

Chdak.fnll,  quite  fuU.  'Th' 
ceestem's  choak-fuU  o'  watter.' 
A  person  is  said  to  be  choak-fvll 
when  he  cannot  possibly  eat  any 
more. 

Chock,  Chog,  a  small  log  or  block 
of  wood.  Also  a  block  or  stone 
used  to  chock  or  scotch  the  wheel 
of  a  cart  or  waggon. 

Chook,  V.  the  act  of  stopping  a 
wheel  by  putting  a  piece  of  wood 
or  a  stone  under  it. 

Chollns,  (1)  harsh,  stem. 

(2)  Strong  clav  land  is  de- 
scribed as  chcllus  land. 
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Choo-Choo,  interj.  a  woid  used 
to  driye  away  pigs. 

Chop,  V.  (1)  to  change.  'He's 
alus  choppin*  an'  changin'  about, 
nivrer  easy  nowhere/  *  Th' 
wind  *B  chopped  round  to  th*  nor- 
east'  [1641]  <  Sheep  that  once 
gette  a  tainte  for  wante  of  due 
rothaiinge  in  winter-time  .  .  •  . 
are  wasters  ever  after  such  a 
choppeJ—BoBt,  BurcU  Economy 
in  Yorhs,  94. 

(2)  To  exchange.  '  He  chopped 
bis  grey  mare  away  at  Scotter 
Shaw  for  a  blind  boss.' 

(8)  The  hands  and  face  are 
said  to  be  chopped  when  the  skin 
is  cracked  by  cold.    See  Chip. 

Chopping  boy,  a  very  fine  or 
healthy  male  child.  *  Chopping- 
boy,  quod  dicimus  de  puero 
grandiusculo  &  pro  eetate  ro- 
busto.' — Skinner,  mb  voc. 

Choppy,  hay,  oats  in  the  straw, 
or  cloyer,  cut  into  short  lengths 
for  cattle  food. 

Chop-straw,  one  fond  of  arguing. 

Chonl-band,  jowl-band,  the  strap 
of  the  bridle  which  goes  under 
the  jaw. 

Choiuel,  y.  to  masticate. 

Chow,  y.  to  chew. 

Chris-croBS,  the  signature  of  a 
person  who  cannot  write. 

Chriihten,  Christiaji,  ( 1 )  a  human 
beinff,  as  distinguished  from  one 
of  &e  lower  animals.  Not  a 
follower  of  our  Lord,  as  distin- 
gnished  from  the  adherents  of 
other  religions.  *  All  Chriefana 
hes  souls  to  be  sayed,  whether 
they  be  white  or  black,  and 
whether  they  says  their  prayers 
to  God  Almighty  as  Protestants 
do,  or  to  idols,  stoans,  an'  oud 
rags  as  Papists,  Heathens,  and 
Mahomei^s  men  do.' — Missionary 
sermon  by  a  local  preacher  ^  de- 
livered in  Meseingham   Wealeyan 


Chapel,  drca  1842.  A  teetotal 
adyocate  said  to  the  editor  a 
short  time  ago,  'Brutes  as  we 
call  'em  hes  more  sense  then 
Chris^ans,  they  won't  so  much 
as  look  at  alcool  if  you  put  it 
imder  their  yery  noses.'  *  Our 
dog 's  as  much  sense  as  a  Chris- 
fan,  ^e  knaws  when  it 's  Sunda' 
as  well  as  I  do.'  *  Lack-a-day, 
sir,  it  was  only  the  cat :  they 
sometimes  sneeze  for  all  the 
world  like  a  Christian' — High 
life  helow-siairs.  Act  ii, 
,  ^2^  Human  ordure,  as  distin- 
guisned  from  that  of  dogs,  cattle, 
&c.  '  Thou  stinks  sorely,  thou 
must  ha'  trod  i'  some  Chrishten* 

Christen,  y.  to  giye  a  nick-name. 
'His  name  was  ....  but  we 
christened  him  HeU-Fire  Dick  up 
account  on  his  darin'.' 

Christmas,  eyergieens  used  for 
Christmas  decorations. 

Christmas  Day.  Persons  bom  on 
Christmas  Day  will  be  able  to  see 
spirits. 

Christmas  Eye.  There  was  for- 
merly a  general  custom,  which  I 
belieye  is  still  by  no  means  ex- 
tinct, of  giying  all  animals  better 
food  on  this  day  than  that  to 
which  they  were  commonly  ac- 
customed. It  is  belieyed  that  at 
midnight  on  Christmas  Eve  all 
dumb  animals  kneel  inreyerence 
for  the  birth  of  our  Lord.  Many 
persons  haye  assured  me  they 
haye  watched  and  seen  the  oxen 
in  the  *  crew  yard '  do  this. 

Christmasing,  going  begging  at 
Christmas  tide. 

Chrift-tide,  Christmas  (obsolete). 
*  Gathered  at  Christide  1627  xiij'. 
6*.' — Kirton-in-Lindsey  Ch.  Ace, 

Chnck,  (1)  a  throw. 

(2)  A  child's  name  for  a  hen. 

Chuck,  y.  to  pitch,  to  throw. 

Chnok-chnck,  interj.  the  call  for 
poultry. 
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Chuck-hole,     Ghuok-pennyy     a 

game  played  by  boys.  A  circle 
w  marW  on  the  ground  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  small  hole. 
Each  person  in  the  game  throws 
a  coin  at  this  hole.  He  whose 
penny  hits  the  hole,  and  remains 
therem  (or  in  case  none  hit  the 
hole,  he  whose  penny  remains 
nearest  to  it),  wins  the  game. 
If  all  the  pennies  roll  outside 
the  ring  it  is  a  '  dead  heat,'  and 
each  boy  reclaims  his  penny. 

Chuckle-head,  a  large-headed, 
weak-minded  person. 

Chxtck-Btones,  stones  used  by 
children  in  playing  a  game. 

Chuck  up,  V.  (1)  to  break  a  con- 
tract. *  He  let  his  sen  at  Ketton 
Stattis  for  fourteen  pound  wage, 
but  chuckt  up,  and  hes  gotten 
sixteen  now.'  *  If  I  don't  find 
things  reight  when  I  get  there, 
I  shall  chuck  up,* 
(2)  To  vomit. 

Chunk,  a  lump.  '  I  can  do  very 
well  wi'  a  bit  o'  bacon  and  a 
chunk  o'  bread.'  '  If  a  man  or  a 
woman  dare  to  stand  before  you, 
blow  thom  to  hell  with  a  chunk 
of  cold  lead.' — Speech  of  General 
Atchison  in  Gladfitone's  KanatUf 
1867,  31. 

Chunter,  (1)  to  murmur,  or 
grumble  in  a  discontented  or  ill- 
tempered  manner;  (2)  to  mutter. 

Church,  pron.  chech  Fchechl. 
'  They  bury  them  as  kills  their 
sens  wi'  hard  work  o'  th'  no'th 
side  o'  th'  ch^ch*  This  saying 
has  reference  to  the  supersti- 
tion prevalent  in  many  parishes 
against  burial  on  the  north  side 
of  tiie  chtu-ch-yard.  Of.  Stock- 
dale's  Annals  of  Chrtmd,  109. 
See  Chech, 

Church  dock.  If  the  church  clock 
strikes  during  the  time  a  hymn 
is  being  sung  in  church,  some  one 
will  die  before  the  next  Sunday. 

Church-headlands,  s.  pi.    There 


were  in  the  parish  of  Kirton-in- 
Lindsey  oertein  lands  in  the  open 
field  so  called,  the  crop  of  wmch 
was  sold  yearly  for  tbe  benefit 
of  the  church.  *  Churchhead- 
lands  sold  by  the  consent  of  the 
whole  j^arish  to  George  Kent; 
price  iiy".'— C%.  Ace.  1690. 

Chum  -  dash,      Chum  -  works, 

the  machinery  in  the  interior  of 
a  chum,  by  which  the  cream  is 
kept  in  motion. 

Chum-milk,  buttermilk. 

Clacker.     See  Clapper. 

Clag,  V.  to  muddy.  'Thu  pet- 
ticoate  is  dagged  all  ower,  lass. 
Where  hes  ta  been  ?  * 

Clags,  (1)  dirt  sticking  to  any 
one  after  walking  in  mud. 

(2)  Dirty  wool  cut  from  she^p. 
[1641]  *Thev  [the  sheep]  are 
then  to  be  lookedatt  immediately 
and  forthwith  to  be  dressed  and 
have  theire  daggea  dopped  from 
them.* — Best,  Rural  Economy  in 
Yorks,  11. 

Clag-tail,  a  girl  whose  garmente 
are  bespattered  with  mud.  A 
magpie  at  Winterton  used  to 
call  out  *  Clag-tatl  I '  to  every 
woman  it  saw. 

Clam,  adj.  (1) cold, damp.  'Thoo's 
strange  an'  damn,  thu  feels  like  a 
curpse.* 

(2)  Tenacious,  sticky  adherent. 
'  The  muck 's  that  dam  it  wSant 
slip  off 'n  th'  sluff  when  ye  dig 

Iv. 

Clam,  V.  (1)  to  snatoh  hold  of. 
'  He  dammed  howd  on  her  or 
she  'd  hev  tippled  into  th'  warpin' 
drean,' 

(2)  To  stick;  to  adhere  as 
sheete  of  wet  i>aper  do  to  eadi 
other. 

Curly-flower,  (1)  a  cauliflower. 
(2)  A  little  clot  of  hot  wick  in 
a  candle,  called  also  shrc/ud  and 
winding-sheet. 

Clammed,  pp.  parched  with  thirst. 
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daznmiiz,  clamour. 

Clamonnome,  adj.  clamorous. 

Clamp,  (1)  a  pile  of  bricks  or 
limestone  for  burning.  A  heap 
of  rubbish  for  burning. 

(2]  A  piece  of  iron  used  to 
repaur  broken  flag-stones,  or 
strengthen  old  buildings. 

damp,  Y.  to  tread  heavily. 

Clams,  s.  pL  (1)  the  nippers  that 
shoemakers  and  saddlers  put  be- 
tween their  knees. 

(2)  Iron  braces  for  binding 
together  stone-work.  *ij  soud- 
yngirenee,  j  par  de  dames  et  j 
par  de  tanges,  precii  4*.' — Fabric 
BolU  of  York  Minster,  19. 

Clan,  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  bound  by  some  common 
tie.  'Ep'uth  was  full  to-day; 
there  was  th'  whole  dan  o*  the 
Foresters  there.' 

Clap,  (1)  a  blow  with  the  open 
hand. 

(2)  Silly  talk.  *  Stint  the  cZop, 
thou  'd  tire  a  toad  to  dead.' 

(3)  *  At  one  dap,*  at  one  time, 
all  on  a  sudden,  together.  *  They 
all  com  at  one  dap.* 

Clap,  Y.  (1)  to  strike  with  the 
open  hand. 

'  And  m]>e  dapte  him  on  ^^e  crune.' 

Havdoh,  1814. 

(2)  To  put,  to  place,  as  *  Clap 
th'  kettle  on.' 

(3)  To  slam.  'I  niYver  seed 
onybody  so  bad  for  dappin  doors 
asTedia' 

(4)  To  pat.  *  You've  trodden 
on  Crab ;  go  dap  him.' 

dap-door,  a  fall-door,  such  as  is 
used  to  gain  access  to  a  loft  or 
cellar.  Not  a  half-door,  as  in 
Northamptonshire.  See  Baker^s 
Northamp.  Gloss,  i.  121. 

Clap  eyes  on,  phr.  to  see.  '  Th' 
fost  time  I  iyver  dapt  eyes  on 
him  was  at  Nothrup  Station.' 

Clap-gate,   a  gate  set  across  a 


foot-path  which  hits  against  two 
posts.  A  gate  of  this  kind  hinders 
cattle  from  strayine,  but  is  easily 
opened  by  human  beings.  Fre- 
quently called  *  kissing-gate.' 

Clap  hond  on,  to  seize,  to  snatch. 
'  Th'  policeman  dapH  howd  on 
him  just  as  he  was  gettin'  upo'  th* 
New  Holland  boat.' 

Clapper,  (1)  an  instrument  used 
by  Doys  to  Mj^hten  birds.  Two 
or  three  thin  pieces  of  board  are 
imitod  loosely  by  a  leather  strap. 
These  are  attached  to  a  handle, 
and  when  it  is  shaken  a  loud 
noise  is  produced. 

(2^  The  fan  of  a  winnowmg 
macnine. 

Clapperclaw,  v.  to  attack  with 

the  finger-nails. 

Clap-post,  the  post  against  which 
a  gate  claps  in  shutting.  The 
opposite  one  is  called  the  *  hing- 
post,*  q.  V. 

Clapt  eyes  on,  saw^  looked  upon. 
'Eleanor  was  th'  handsomest 
woman  I  ever  dapt  eyes  on;  1 
don't  care  who  th'  tother  is.' 

Clart,  (1)  sticky  dirt. 

(2)  Silly  or  exaggerated  talk. 

(3)  Flattery. 

darting,  pres.  pt.  idling  about, 
clattering.  *  I  -wish  ho  'd  stay 
away,  he  comes  dart  in*  hero 
every  day  as  there  is.' 

darty,  adj.  dirty,  sticky. 

Clash,  Y.  to  quarrel. 

Clat,  (1)  a  tell-tale. 

'2^  Anything  dirty  or  sticky. 
Useless  ndget. 
Spoon-meat. 

Bidiculous  or  exaggerated 
talk.     *  Does  he  think  I  'd  listen 
to  such  dat  as  that  ? ' 
(6)  Flattery.     See  Clart. 

Clat,  Y.  to  bedaub.  *  That 
bairn  11  dat  horsen  all  ower  wi' 
that  treacle.' 

Clatting,  (1)  tale-bearing. 
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(2)  Bnnning  in  and   out  of 

doora 

(3)  Making  litter  or  dirt  in  a 

house. 

Clatty,  adj.  dirty.  'What  art 
ta'  comin  into  th'  hoose  wi'  them 
claUy  boots  for  ? '    See  Clarty, 

Clamn,  v.  (1)  to  paw  about  with 
the  hands.  'Thee  bairns  is  strange 
an'  fond  o'  'Liza,  they're  alust 
daumin^  aboot  her.' 

(2)  To  touch  with  dirty  or 
sticky  fingers.  *  Nelly 's  claum*d 
my  l)ook  all  ower  wi*  her  treacly 
hands.' 

Clauming,  sticky,  dirty,  said  of 
roads.  *  I  want  it  to  dry  a  bit 
afore  I  go,  it's  so  daumin^  un- 
derfoot.' 

Claw,  V.  to  scratch.  '  Th'  cat 's 
ciavo'd  side  o'  my  Sunda'  silk 
goim  all  ower.' 

Clay-lane,  an  unstoned  parish 
road.  When  a  road  of  this  kind 
has  grass  on  the  side,  it  is  called 
a  green-lane  ;  when  its  surface  is 
strong  clay  and  there  is  little  or 
no  grass  at  the  sides,  it  is  called 
a  clay-lane.  There  are  two  cJay- 
lanes  in  £irton-in-Lindsey. 

Clays,  The,  strong  clay-land. 

Claytail,  a  dirty  girl,  a  '  draggle- 
tail.'    See  Clag-tail. 

Clean,  adj.  (1)  A  woman,  after 
she  has  been  churched,  is  said  to 
be  clean;  before  that  time  it  is 
held,  among  old-fashioned  people, 
that  it  is  smful  for  her  to  go  out 
of  doors  beyond  the  eaves-drop- 
ping. ■ 

(2)  Among  Boman  Catholics, 
a  person  is  said  to  be  clean  who 
has  just  been  to  confession. 

(3)  Land  is  said  to  be  dean 
when  there  are  few  weeds  in  it. 
Wheat  and  other  grain  is  dean 
when  weU  dressed. 

Clean,  v.  to  perform  the  after- 
noon toilet.  *Come,  Mary,  get 
deaned  ;  it 's  just  tea-time. 


Cleaning-np  time,  the  mouth 
before  Ma^-day  when  scrubbing, 
whitewashing,  and  such  -  like 
work  is  done  before  the  old 
servcmts  leaye.  In  the  Isle  of 
Axholme,  where  the  servants 
follow  the  Yorkshire  custom  and 
leave  their  places  at  Martinmas, 
this  work  is  frequently  done  in 
the  autumn,  and  is  called  *  the 
back-end  cleaning  up,* 

Cleansing,  the  placenta  or  after- 
birth of  any  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals. *  The  after-birth ;  in  the 
north  it  is  termed  the  cUanMng,^ 
^-Treatise  on  Live  Stock,  1810, 
42. 

Clear, adv.  (1)  entirely,  quite.  *He 
went  into  th'  West  country  and 
I've  dear  lost  th'  end  on  him.' 
'  It 's  dear  unreasonable,  like 
axin'  watter  to  run  up-hill.' 

(2)  Free  from  blame,  or  pun- 
ishment. *  They  hed  him  afore 
th'  magistrates,  but  he  came  off 
dear* 

(3)  Clear  profit,  t.  e.  net  profit. 

Cleas  [cli'h'z],  s.  pL  the  claws  of 
birds  and  animals. 

Cleats,  colts-foot.  Tumlago  far- 
fara. 

Cleavers,  hairiff,  q.  v. 

Cleg,  a  gadfly.  *  You  may  knaw 
it 's  Scotter  Shaw  day  [July  6]  ; 
th'  cHega  hes  come.'  '  Stoned- 
hoss-men  when  they  dee  ton 
into  degB,* 

*  He  had  a  litill  we  leg. 
And  it  was  cant  &s  any  deg* 
Scott,  Border  Min,,  i.  268. 

Clerkshole,  a  place  at  Winterton^ 
1836.— W.  Andrews,  Hist,  Win- 
terton,  14. 

Cletch,  a  brood  of  young  birds, 
especially  of  the  domesticated 
kinds.  Sometimes  used  jestingly 
for  a  fiunily  of  young  children. 

Clew,  a  ball  of  worsted  thread, 
cotton,  or  silk. 
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Clew-linOi  a  line  attached  to  a 

sail. 
Click,  (1)  the  ticking  of  a  clock 

or  watch. 

(2)  The  noise  a   swing-gate 
makes  in  fEistening. 

(3)  The  sonnd  of  the  death- 
watdi. 

dick,  perf.  Cluck,  v.  to  snatch. 
« Johnny  alus  liked  when  he  cam 
home  to  hev  hot  caaks  ready  for 
dickin:  'I  should  hev  hitten 
him  if  Tom  hed  n't  duck  owd  o' 
my  airm.' 

Clickety-clack,  the  noise  made 
by  a  person  walking  in  pattens. 

CUckhold,  V.  to  snatch  hold  of. 
'  If  I  hed  n't  didd  howd  o*  th' 
hoes  head  he  wad  a  run'd  ower 
her  as  sure  as  can  be.' 
Click  up,  V.  mud  is  said  to  click 
up  when  it  adheres  in  large  flakes 
to  Ihe  feet. 
Cliff,  (1)  the  oolite  range  of  hills 
which  run  north  and  south  from 
the  Hmnber  to  Lincoln.    *The 
Cliffs  lie  fallow  every  other  year.' 
^Survey  of  the  Manor  of  KirUm- 
in-Lindseyf  1787. 

(2)  Stone,  commonly  chalk, 
put  to  prevent  certain  portions 
of  the  T&ent  banks  being  washed 
away  by  the  tide.  *  Then  was 
the  time  to  hev  hed  a  real  good 
new  'un  built  right  out  into  th' 
mid  stream  and  well  fenced  of 
aither  side  wi'  diffJ-^ohn  Mark- 
tnfiddy  i.  4. 

CUnch,  v.  (1)  to  clench.  *  You 
mun  drive  that  spike  through 
an'  dinch  it.' 

(2)  To  grasp  with  the  hand. 
'  I  dinch'd  him  fast  by  th'  neck, 
or  he  'd  ha'  bitten  me.* 

Clincher,  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment. 

Clink,  a  sharp  blow. 

Clinkers,  (1)  small,  hard  bricks 
used  for  paving  stables. 

(2)  Bncks  which   have  been 


burnt  in  too  hot  a  fire,  so  that 
parts  of  them  have  become  fused. 
(3]  Iron  slag  used  for  mending 
highways. 

Clip,   (1)    speed,  rapid  motion. 
*  We  are  goin'  wi'  a  dip  now.* 

(2)  'A  dip  of  wool*  is  the 
quantity  shorn  by  one  farmer  in 
a  single  season.  *  He  'd  a  good 
dip  this  year ;  aU  his  hogs  wUl 
tod  threes.' 

(3)  A  small  internal  projection 
in  a  norse's  shoe  to  hinder  it  from 
slipping. 

Clip,  V.  (1)  to  cut  with  scissors. 
My  gran'mother  hed  some  owd 
tap'stry  bed-hingin's  wi'  dogs 
and  men  on  hosback  work'd  e* 
silk  on  'em,  but  we  dipped  'em 
up  for  doU-cloas  when  we  was 
bairns.' 

(2)  To  shear  sheep.  *  We  dip 
to-morrow;  can  you  lend  us 
Georgeiodd  to  wind  wool?'  *The 
dipping  or  shearing  of  sheep.* — 
Treatise  on  Live  Stodc,  1810, 102. 

(3)  To  cut  the  hair.  *We 
mun  hev  our  Bill's  'air  dipt.^ 

(4)  To  embrace.  *  I  seed  'em 
dippin*  an'  cuddHn'  one  another 
agean  th'  pin-fold.' 

'  Q,ua)>  blauncheflur  ich  com  anon, 
Ac  floris  deppen  here  bigon.' 
Floris  and  BUnchf.  67,  694. 

'  To  dippen  &  kissen  they  counten 

in  tonnes, 
The  damoseles  that  to  the  daunce 

sewe.' 
Plowman's  Tale,  ed.  1687,  p.  1686. 

•  She  dypped  and  kyssed  Gouer- 
nar  oftentymes  with  good  herte.' 
—Arthur  of  Little  Britain^  1814, 
35. 

(5)  To  shorten;  said  of  the 
dayhght.  *  The  days  dip  off 
sorely ;  we  shall  hev  winter  here 
afore  we  know  where  we  are.' 

Clipper,  something  very  excel- 
lent. *  He  says  she  trots  twelve 
mile  an  hour  reg'ler;  she  must 
be  a  dipper,' 
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Clipping,  sheep-shearing. 

Clipping  -  board,  the  board  on 
which  the  sheep  is  held  while  it 
is  being  shorn. 

Clippings,  bits  of  cloth,  silk, 
and  the  like,  cut  off  by  tailors 
and  dress-makers  in  cutting  out 
clothes. 

Clipping-time,  the  time  for  sheep- 
shearing. 

Clips,  an  eclipse.  This  spelling 
is  foxmd  in  Mid.  English ;  e.  ^.  in 
Piers  Plowman,  B.  xviii.  135. 

ditter-clatter,     (1)  a    rattling 
noise. 
(2)  Idle  and  noisy  talk. 

Cloas  Hdoa'h'z],  (1)  an  enclosure. 
See  Close. 
(2)  Clothes. 

Cloas,   adj.  (1)  close,  silent,  re- 
served, secret.    He 's  a  strange 
doaa  man,  he  niyyer  says  nowt.' 
(2)  Stingy. 

Cloas-bed,  a  close-bed^  i.  e,  a  bed 
which  when  not  in  use  shuts  up 
and  looks  like  a  chest  of  drawers. 

Cloas-hoss,  Cloas-herse,  a  frame 
on  which  clothes  are  himg  to 
dry. 

Cloas-fisted,  adj.  penurious,8tingy. 

Cloasin,  an  enclosed  field.  '  She 's 
gone  to  pick  wicks  i*  cloasina,' 

Clock,  (1)  any  of  the  larger  kinds 
of  beetles.  *  There  used  to  be 
thousands  of  clocks  in  our  pigeon- 
cote.' 

'  He  earthly  dust  to  lothly  lice  did 

change, 
And  dmi'd  the  aire  with  such  a 

cloud  so  strange. 
Of    flies,    grashoppers,    hornets, 

clogs,  and  clocks, 
That  da^  and  night  through  houses 
flew  m  flocks.' 
Sylvester,  Bu  Bartas,  ed.  1633, 

p.  361. 
(2)  The  seed  of  the  dandelion. 
Children  have  a  notion  that  the 
hour  of  the  day,  or  the  number 


of  years  we  have  to  live,  may  be 
told  by  the  number  of  puffs  it 
takes  to  blow  all  the  seeds  away. 
(3]  The  ornamental  part  of  a 
stocking,  which  runs  up  the 
sides. 

Clocksmith,  a  clockmaker.  '  The 
docksmyth,  for  a  gods  pene  ij'.' 
— Kirton-in-Lindsey  Uh.  Ace, 
1573. 

Clock-work,  any  person  or  thing 
which  does  its  work  thoroughly 
well  without  bustle  and  wiuout 
delay — *  ohne  Hast,  ohne  Bast ' 
— is  said  to  *  go  like  clock-ivork.* 

Clod,  V.  to  throw  violently. 
Generally  used  with  regard  to 
some  heavy  body.  *  He 's  bundled 
them  two  chaps  as  came  wi'  vou 
out  o'  th'  house,  .  .  .  doaded 
'em  into  th'  carriage,  an'  teld 
Beuben  th'  coachman  to  drive 
wi'  'em  to  HeU.'— ^Z/  Skir- 
laugh,  i.  187. 

Cloddy,  an  awkward,  ill-dressed 
man.  *What  a  cloddy  it  is! 
He  looks  as  thof  he'd  goan  to 
Gresham'  shop  an'  putten  his 
sen  into  th'  fost  suit  o'  cloas 
they  shawd  him.' 

Clog,  (1)  a  log  of  wood. 

(2)  A  log  of  wood  furnished 
with  a  chain,  by  which  it  is 
attached  to  one  of  the  legs  of  a 
horse  or  cow  which  wul  not 
come  from  the  pasture  when 
called. 

(3^  A  wooden-soled  boot. 

(4)  A  wooden-soled  over-shoe 
worn  by  women. 

Clogged  np,  pp.  (1)  stopped  up. 
*  That  suff  *s  fairly  dogged  up  wi* 
esh-tree  fangs.'  *His  lungs  is 
that  dogged  up  wi'  asthmy,  he 
can't  blaw.* 

(2)  Constipated. 

Cloof,  the  hoof  of  an  animaL 

Clop,  v.  to  attach  an  additional 
sole  to  a  boot  by  wooden  pegs. 

Close,  an  enclosure,  whether  grass 
or  under  plough,  as  distinguished 
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from  a  Fiddy  q.  v.,  wbich  is  un- 
encloeed  land  under  plough.  In 
Tery  recent  days  this  distinction 
has  to  some  degree  &llen  into 
disuse.  *No  man  having  any 
do&ea  in  Thonock  or  Sumerov,  or 
in  tiie  Parke  shall  make  chase 
of  horses  through  the  come 
fields.' — Gainibwgh  Manor*  Be- 
cords,  1601,  in  Stark's  Hist. 
Gaimb.  91. 

Close,  adj.  (1)  miserly;  (2)  re- 
senred,  silent 

dodngB,  endosores.     See  Close. 

Clot,  a  clod.  •  There  'a  newt  ever 
comed  up  for  dots  like  a  Cam- 
hridge  roller.' 

dotting,  breaking  clods  with  a 
wooden  mallet. 

Clot-head,  a  foolish  or  stupid 
person. 

Clothes.  If  in  getting  up  in  the 
morning  you  put  on  your  stock- 
ings, shirt,  or  other  garment, 
wrong  side  out,  you  must  on  no 
account  change  them ;  if  you  do 
your  good  luck  will  be  turned 
mto  bad. 

Clot-mell,  a  mallet  for  crushing 
clods. 

Clotted,  Clottered,  pp.  entangled, 
coagulated.  *  All  its  mane  was 
dotted  togithor.'  'lliere  was  a 
deal  o'  dottered  blood  on  his 
doas.'  *  It  is  thought  to  dissolue 
bloud  congealed  or  duttered,* — 
Gerarde*s  Herbal,  1636,  p.  350. 

Clottery  dale,  land  in  Kirton- 
in-Lindsey,  1787. 

Cloud,  a  large  number  or  quantity 
of  anything.  *  There  was  douds 
of  sparrows  i'  th'  hedges  as  we 
went  to  Brigg  to-day.'  'Hester's 

§[)ilt  douds  o'  ink  up  o'  th'  library 
oor.' 

Clough  [klou],   (1)   the  outfall 
sluice  of  a  river  or  drain  com- 
municating with  a  tidal  riyer 
and  provided  with  floodgates. 
(2)  A  shuttle  fixed  in  the  gates 


or  masonry  of  a  lock  which  is 
capable  of  being  raised  to  admit 
or  discharge  water  so  as  to  allow 
vessels  to  pass.  A  similar  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  admis- 
sion of  water  to  the  wheels  of 
water-mills  is  regulated,  doughs 
of  this  kind  usually  wind  up  by 
a  handle  or  winch.  In  1619 
Geo.  Shadforth  settled  on  his 
wife  Alice  Toyne  lands  within 
the  manor  of  Scotter  at  *  le  Clowe- 
hole  J — Scotter  Manor  Boll,  sub 
ann.  Among  the  domains  of 
Solby  Abbey  there  were,  at  the 
dissolution,  certain  lands  called 
(7/<>u;€-clo8es.  —  Mon.  Aug,  iiL 
605. 

Clougll-hole,  a  deeper  and  wider 
part  of  a  drain  just  above  the 
sluice. 

Clout,  (1)  a  blow.  'He  fetch'd 
him  a  clout  o'  th'  side  o'  his  head 
that  made  all  his  teeth  chitter.' 

(2)  A  rag. 

(3)  A  patch,  especially  a  patch 
on  a  shoe,  or  a  piece  of  board 
nailed  on  a  door  or  a  wall  to 
block  a  hole. 

(4)  A  plate  of  iron  nailed  on 
an  axletree  to  hinder  its  being 
worn  away  by  friction  against 
the  bush  of  the  wheel.  *  Ajnong 
the  expences  incurred  by  Simou 
de  Eya  abbot  of  Bamsey  on  his 
journey  to  London  circa  133S 
was  ij*  for  **ij  carter/oM^ea"  [Mon, 
Ang.  ii.  584).  Bobert  Abra- 
ham, a  shopkeeper  of  Kirton- 
in-Lindsey,  nad  at  his  death  in 
1519,  among  his  wares  **iij 
Dosan  Wajncloutes."  ' — Kirton^ 
iu'Lindsey  Court  Boll. 

(5)  A  mean,  base,  or  ignorant 
person.  The  Isle  of  Axholme 
men  who  resisted  the  drainage 
works  undertaken  by  Sir  Cor- 
nelius Yermuyden,  declared  in 
1650  that  they  would  give  no 
obedience  to  the  Parliament,  that 
*  they  could  make  as  good  a 
Parhament  themselves ;  Some 
said  it  is  a  parliament  of  clouts,* 
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— Lilbxtm,  Tried  and  Cast,  1653, 
p.  86. 
Clont,  V.   (1)  to  strike.     *If  ta 
does  n't  slot  off,  I  '11  clout  ta.' 
(2)  To  patch. 

Clout-nail,  nails  used  for  nailing 
'clouts'  on  axletrees,  and  for 
nailing  other  iron^work  to  wood. 

Clnb-taily  a  stoat  Mtistda  er- 
minea, 

Clnck,  (1)  the  noise  made  hy  a 
hen  when  calling  her  chickens, 
or  when  desiring  to  sit. 

(2)  A  similar  noise  made  by 
children  when  going  to  sleep.    ^ 

Clnnip,  V.  to  tread  heavily. 

Clnmpst,  (1)  stolid,  surly,  un- 
couth, morose,  ill-mannered, 
taciturn.  *  Clumps,  ignavus  in- 
eptus  ....  vox  agro  Line,  usi- 
tatissima.' —  Skinner,  Etymolo- 
gicon,  *I  couldn't  make  nowt 
on  hiTT>,  He  was  that  dumptt 
he  wo'dn't  speak.' 

(2)  Benumbed  with  cold. 

(3)  Clumsy. 

Clnncb,adj.  (1)  close, hot,  cloudy; 
applied  to  tiie  weather. 
(2)  Sullen,  morose. 

Clnnob-clay,  stifP,  hard  clay. 

Clnne,   adj.  (1)  stiff,  tenacious, 
sticky.     *  There  *s  a  deal  o'  dung 
land  mud  be  meUered  wi'  sufi^' 
an'  limein'.' 
(2)  Stem,  sour-tempered. 

Clntoh,  a  handful.  '  A  dutch  of 
bread  an'  a  bite  o'  cheese  is  all  I 
want' 

Clntlier,  y.  to  gather  together,  to 
cluster.  *Th'  bods  was  all 
duth€r*d  together  on  a  heap,  like 
a  swarm  o' oees.' 

Coachi  -  and  -  nz.  If  a  person 
wishes  to  describe  any  small 
thing  as  very  large  it  is  common 
to  say  that  it  is  big  enough  to 
turn  a  coach-and-six  in.  *  I  tell'd 
her  to  mind  what  she  was  doin', 
an'  I  'd  hardly  gotten  th*  wods 
out  o'  my  mooth  afore  she  tore  a 


hole  in  her  frock  big  enif  to  ton 
a  coach-ail^ -six  in.'  'Is  there 
not  a  hole  in  my  belly,  that  you 
may  turn  a  coach^and^six  in  ?  * — 
Tho.  Otway,  The  Atheist,  Act  v. 

BC.   Ji. 

Coachi-lLorse,  a  dragon-fly. 

Coal  [koa-b'l],  coaL 

Coal-bink,  a  wooden  hutch  for 
coals. 

Coarse  time.  A  person  who  has 
been  very  iU,  or  who  has  had 
much  trouble  is  said  to  have 
'  had  a  coarse  time  on  it.' 

Coarse  weather,  bad,  rough,  or 
impleasant  weather. 

Coat  [koa'h't],  cote ;  as  in  Pigeon- 
cote,  dove-cote. 

Coat  (1)  To  have  a  good  coat  on, 
si^mes  to  be  in  good  condition ; 
said  of  horses,  oxen,  or  sheep. 

(2)  To  *  cast  the  coat '  is  to 
change  the  hair, 

Coat-feathiers,   the    feathers  on 
•  thebody  of  a  bird  as  distinguished 

from  tibe  pen-feathers  or  quills 

of  the  wings. 

Cob,  tbe  stone  of  fruit 

Cobble,   (1)    a  rounded   pebble 
large  enough  for  paving.  *Brij 
Market-place  used  to  oe  pav< 
wi'  cobblesJ 

(2)  Pavement  made  of  cobbles. 
<  His  boss'  legs  flew  up  i'  chech- 
lane  on  the  cobbles  an'  orok  boath 
th'  gig  shavs.' 

(3)  A  large  boulder.     *  There 
was  a  strange    his  cobble  fun 
when  they  was  makkin'  a  under- . 
nrmd  paasage  at  Blybur.    They 
hed  to  tunnu  round  him.' 

Cobble,  V.  (1)  to  pelt,  to  throw 
stones.     'Some    lads  hes  been 
cobblin*  th'  chech  winders.' 
(2)  To  mend  roughly,  to  botch. 

Cobble-stick,  the  set  stick,  or 
piece  of  wood  used  to  keep  a 
horse's  traces  the  proper  distance 
apart. 
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Cob-Hall,  a  small  house  standing 
in  the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  Mar- 
ket-place at  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 
There  is  some  reason  for  believ- 
ing it  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
pnson  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
Mr  W.  E.  Howlett  suggests  that 
the  Cob-Hall  at  Kirton-in-Iind- 
sey  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
market,  or  weigh-house,  and  that 
Voh  is  akin  to  the  A.S.  Cedp, 

*  Cob  CcLstle,  a  prison  .  .  .  North.' 
— Wright,  Gloss,  suh  voe.  The 
north  -  east  tower  of  Lincoln 
castle  is  *  called  Colh^HaUy  j>er- 
haps  from  the  practice  of  beating 
deunquents  with  a  leathern  belt 
caUed  cofcWnsr.'— Sir  C.  H.  J.  An- 
derson's Guide  to  Lincoln^  152. 

Cob-irona,  (1)  the  dogs  of  a  fire- 
place. 

(2)  The  irons  by  which  the 
spit  IS  supported. 

Cob-nutB,  8.  pL  large  nuts. 

Ck>ck-ardoodle-do,  the  crowing 
of  the  cock. 

'  Cock-n-doodle-dOf 
My  dame 's  lost  her  shoe ; 
My  master  's  lost  his  fiddlestick, 
And  does  n't  know  what  to  do.' 

Coekbrained,  adj.  weak,  silly, 
flighty.  '  Dost  thow  aske,  cock-' 
hraind  foole  P '—Bernard,  Te- 
rencet  162. 

Coekelty,  Cockling,  adj.  stand- 
ing unsafely,  rickety ;  used  of  a 
boat  that  seems  as  if  it  would 
easily  be  upset.  *  That  chair 
Stan's  coeklin* ;  it 's  got  three 
long  legs  an'  a  short  \m.'  *  Brade 
o'  me,  things  is  coekelty  i'  that 
quarter.  He  'U  be  hevin'  a  man 
wi'  a  red  collar  [a  bailiff}  come 
to  drink  tea  wi'  him  some  neet.' 

Cooker,  a  person  who  keep  cocks 
for  the  sport  of  cock-fighting. 

*  William  was  a  great  cocker  y  but 
he  hed  to  do  it  on  the  sly  of 
late ;  there  'r  a  law  comed  up 
agean  such  like  things.' 


'  Thise  dysars  and  thise  hullars, 
Thise  cokkers  and  thise  hollars. 
And  alle  purs  cuttars, 

Bese  welle  war  of  thise  men.' 
Towneley  Mysteries,  242. 

Cooker,  y.  to  indulge. 

Cookerely  a  young  cock. 

Cock-eye,  one  who  squints. 
'  She  *s  a  real  cock-eye  ;  one  eye 
out  o'  th'  winder  and  t'other 
watchin'  th'  kettle  boiL* 

Cooking,  cock-fighting. 

Cockle  up,  y.  to  blister,  expand 
irregularly,  curl  up  as  paper 
when  wetted.  *Th'  blight's 
cockled  up  all  th'  cherry-tree 
leayes.'  'He  neyer  can  paper 
nowt  wi'out  its  cocklin^  not  fit  to 
be  seen,' 

Cockloft,  an  upper  chamber. 

Cock  o'  th'  midden,  Cock  o'  the 

walk,  the  most  important  person 
in  a  household,  parish,  or  district. 
'  It 's  his  brass  that  maks  him 
cock  (f  th*  walk  among  them  folks, 
not  any  sense  he  hes.' 

Cock-pit,  a  kind  of  apple. 

Cock's  e^g,  a  small  yolkless  eg^, 
which  Ignorant  people  belieye  is 
laid  by  a  cock. 

Cody  (1)  the  pod  of  peas  and 
beans. 

(2)  A  pillow.  Perhaps  obsolete. 
'  ig  coodeSf  one  payre  of  fembyll 
sheyttes  one  lynnyn  sheytt  &  a 
halfe  iiij'.'— /nv.  of  Tho.  Bobyn- 
son  of  Appleby,  1642. 

Codder,  a  saddler. 

Coddle,  y.  to  pet,  to  nurse,  to  be 
oyer-careful  of.  *  Afore  I  'd  cod- 
dle my  wife  i'  that  how,  I  'd  go 
hing  my  sen'.' 

Codgel,  a  stupid  man. 

Codger,  a  dirty,  mean  old  man. 

Codlin,  an  early  kind  of  apple. 

Coffer-dam,  two  rows  of  piles, 
each  row  boarded  on  the  inside 
and  the  space  within  puddled 
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with  day.  Coffer-darM  are  used 
for  keeping  out  the  water  while 
the  outfalls  of  the  drains  which 
empty  themselyes  into  the  Trent 
are  being  repaired. 

Coffin,  (1)  a  small  oblong  cinder 
which  flies  out  of  the  Are  accom- 
panied by  a  report.  The  appear- 
ance of  such  a  thing  presages 
death.  When  the  cinder  is  round 
it  is  called  a  purse  (q.  y.)»  and 
presages  good  luck. 

(2)  The  hoof  of  a  horse,  that 
is,  'all  the  horn  that  appears 
when  he  has  his  foot  set  on  the 
ground.' — SporUmarCa  Diet,  1785, 
tub  voc. 

Coffin-bone,  the  large  bone  of  a 
horse's  foot. 

Cog,  a  kind  of  boat  or  ship  form- 
erly used  in  the  Humber  and 
'Ouse.  Cf.  Statvie  23,  Henry 
Vni.  c.  zyig,  Blount,  Law  Diet, 

Cog,  V.  to  recover  from  sickness. 

*  He'll  cog  agean  suar  enifE.' 

Coggles,  large  gravel  stones  used 
for  paving. 

CoU,  fuss,  bustle.  '  You  mak  as 
much  (ml  about  th'  rat-catcher 
bein'  here  as  thof  th'  Queen  was 
comin'  to  bra'fast.' 

Cold.  See  Coud.  '  To  take  one 
cold  on  the  top  of  another '  sig- 
nifies the  taking  of  a  new  cold 
ere  you  are  well  of  the  old  one. 

Cole,  Colewort,  rape.  Brassica 
Napua. 

Collar,  Collar  end  on,  v.  (1)  to 

seize,  to  snatch.  *  I  never  seed 
nobody  a  better  hand  at  collarin* 
brass  then  John  Bigg  used  to  be.' 
(2]  A  cooking  term.  A  method 
of  pickling  eels  and  pork. 

CoUog^e,  V.  to  colleague,  to  plot. 

*  They  're  collogin*  together  to  pull 
Charlie  thrifT,  but  it 's  to  no  use, 
his  time's  comed.'  *  Why  look 
ye,  we  must  collogue  sometimes, 
forswear  sometimes.' — Webster, 
The  Malcontent,  Act  v.  so.  2. 


CoUop,  (1)  a  slice ;  commonly  of 
bacon. 

(2)  An  unfortunate  circum- 
stance, a  mess.  *  Here's  a  col- 
lop  ;  Maister  Edward 's  puU'd 
watter-tub  tap  out,  an'  Monday's 
wesh-day.' 

CollopB  and  eggs,  fried  bacon 
and  eggs. 

Collop-Monday,  the  day  before 
Shrove  Tuesday. 

CoUyfoglOt  the  same  as  Cowny- 
fohUy  q.  V. 

Colonrbine,  Columbine,  AquUegia 
vulgaris,  used  in  making  stuffed 
chine,  q.  v. 

Colt,  a  new  hand  at  any  work 
before  he  has  paid  his  footing  or 
admission  money. 

Colt-evil,  a  disease  to  which  male 
horses  are  subject. 

Colting,  a  beating. 

Colnm,  a  field  in  the  township  of 
Ashby. 

Comberdale,  land  in  Kirton-in- 
Lindsey,  1787. 

Com  [kran],  (1)  pi.  t.  came.  *  I 
was  scarred  when  he  com  by 
agSan.' 

(2)  Become.  'I  don't  knaw 
what's  com  o*  th'  tap-key;  I've 
look'd  all  ower  for  it.' 

(3)  pres.  s.  subj.  when  it  comes, 
used  in  regard  to  time.  *  It  will 
be  three  weeks  sin',  come  Sunday.' 

*  To-morrow  come  never 
When  two  Sundays  come  together  * 

is  an  emphatic  way  of  expressing 
never,  still  used  in  Cheshire  (see 
WilhrahmfCa  Gloss,  28).  It  does 
not  seem  to  occur  here. 

(4)  V.  Butter  is  said  to  come  at 
the  moment  when  the  cream  bo- 
nus to  dot.  ThQ  following  is 
uie  charm  used  when  butter  does 
not  covrie  as  soon  as  is  desired. 

'  Chum,  butter,  dash, 
Cow 's  gone  to  th'  marsh , 
Peter  stands  at  th'  toU-gate, 
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Beggin'  butter  for  his  cake ; 
Come,  butter,  cowif.' 

Three  white  hairs  from  a  black 
cat's  tail,  put  into  the  chum  at 
chum&g-tixne,  is  another  means 
of  insuring  that  the  butter  will 
come ;  the  most  common  method, 
however,  of  counteracting  the 
malign  influences  which  hinder 
the  process  of  churning  is  to  take 
a  pinch  of  salt  and  put  one  half 
in  the  chum  and  throw  the  other 
into  the  fire. 

Come  ag^ain,  to  appear  after 
death. 

Come  at,  (1)  to  attain  to.  '  Th' 
apples  was  so  high  I  couldn't 
come  at  *em.' 

(2)  To  ascertain.  'I  axed 
him  ower  an'  ower  ag€an,  but  I 
could  n't  come  at  it.' 

Gome-baok,  a  guinea-fowL  So 
named  from  its  cry. 

Come-by-ehanoe,  a  bastard. 
Come-Mtker,    wokey,    said    to 

horses  to  make  them  turn  round. 

Come  off,  an  excuse.  '  It 's  a 
bonny  ctyme^off  to  talk  e'  that 
how. 

Come  on,  y.  to  progress,  to  im- 
prove, to  thrive.  *  Them  Scotch 
Deas  hes  come  on  sin'  we  got  'em 
aboon  a  bit.'  *  How  did  ye  come 
on  wi'  yer  new  landlord  ? ' 

Come-out,  said  to  a  dog  when  he 
is  scolded. 

Come  ower,  to  deceive,  to  wheedle. 
'  He  tell'd  all  sorts  o'  fine  tales, 
but  he  couldn't  come  ower  th' 
owdman.' 

Comer,  a  visitor.     '  I  niwftr  seed 

80  mony  comers  and  goers  in  ony 

'   hoose  e  my  life  as  there  is  there. ' 

Come-roimd,  y.  (1)  to  recover 
from  sickness. 

(2)  To  become  reconciled. 

(3)  To  wheedle. 

Come  through,  v.  to    recover. 


*  He  'U  come  through  it  this  time ; 
but  it 's  been  a  sore  bout.' 

Come  thy  ways,  come  on  !  make 
haste  I  *  Come  thy  ways  on  wi' 
thee;  whatiwer  hest  'a  been 
doin'  ?  I  've  been  litein'  o'  thee 
this  hour.' 

Come  to  be,  to  be,  to  become. 
*When  you  come  to  he  an  owd 
man  like  mo,  an'  hev'  bairns  o' 
yer  awn,  you  '11  see  different.' 

Come  to  tee,  to  make  love  to. 

*  Jim  comes  to  see  our  'Liza.' 

Come-up,  inter),  said  to  horses  to 
urge  them  on. 

Comfort,  a  comfit ;  a  sweatmeat. 

Comings  in,  income.  '  His  com- 
ings in  fra  his  land,  I  reckon,  is 
not  ower  five  hundred  a  year.' 

Come  to,  V.  Q)  to  recover.  *  I 
thought  I  snould  dee,  but  I'm 
coming  to  agean  nistly  now.' 

(2J  To  become  friendly.  *  He 
wouldn't  speak  one  wmle,  but 
he 's  corned  to  now.* 

Commission,    Commissioners. 

When  these  words  are  used 
without  anything  following  to 
explain  them  the  Commission  of 
Sewers  is  always  meant. 

Common-days,  (1)  the  days  on 
which  fEirmers  cart  material  for 
the  hig[hways.  *  Parsyvall  Nor- 
ton qma  non  observabat  le  com- 
mon -  dayes,^ — BoUesford  Manor 
Records  J  1586. 

(2)  Work-days ;  all  days  ex- 
cept Stmdays,  Christmas  Day, 
and  Good  Friday. 

Common,  v.  A  road  that  is  not 
macadamized  is  said  to  have  never 
been  *  commoned.^ 

Commons.  To '  do  commons '  is  to 
cart  material  for  the  repair  of 
highways. 

Compacted  together,  pp.  lying 
very  closely,  as  birds  in  a  nest. 
Adhering  together,  as  nails  do 
from  rust. 
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Company-keeper,  a  female  com- 
panion to  a  lady.  *  Faber's  wife 
used  to  be  comp*nf/'keeper  to  Miss 

*    Alexander.' 

Composity,  comprehension.  *  He 's 
got  no  composity  about  him.' 

Comrading,  pres.  pt.  gadding 
about  from  house  to  house.  As- 
sociating with  loose  company. 
*  She 's  niyyer  within  doors,  alust 
comrading  about  somewhere.' 

Confined-labonrer,  a  farm  labour- 
er hired  by  the  year.  *  A  con- 
fined'lahourery  a  married  man, 
who  can  clip  sheep  and  work  on 
a  feurm.' — Oainahurgh  News,  27 
June,  1868. 

ConieSi  s.  pi.  rabbit-skins. 

Conny,  adj.  nice,  pretty. 

Connyfoble,  Connyfogle,  y.  to 
deceive,  to  entice,  by  flattery. 

Consam,  y.  and  s.  (1)  concern. 
'  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  towne 
where  he  is  not  conaamed  to 
cleanse,  will  sweep  up  their  man- 
ner, his  cart  and  horses  shall  car- 
ry it  away.' — Gainahurgh  Manor 
Records^  1692,  in  Stark's  Hist. 
Gaimb.  266.  'I'llhev  no  con- 
gam  wi'  him'  signifies  that  the 
speaker  will  have  no  dealings 
with  the  person  spoken  of. 

(2)  An  intrigue.  « They  'd  a 
consam  together  for  years,  an' 
he  'd  two  bairns  by  her.' 

CtenBam  you,  interj.  an  objur- 
gation equivalent  to  *  confound 
you.' 

Consated,  adj.  (1)  conceited. 

(2)  Firmly  of  opiuion.  *  I  'm 
conaated  he  11  kill  his  sen'  wi' 
drink,  afore  he 's  been  to  Brigg  a 
many  times  more,  if  he  goes  on 
e'  this  how.' 

Comdther,  y.  to  consider.  'I 
thowt  it  was  a  ghoast  at  fost,  for 
I  'd  been  tell'd  ther  was  a  woman 
wi'owt  her  head  to  be  seen  there, 
but  when  I  'd  conaitlier^d  mysen' 
a  bit,   I  fun'  out  it  was  nout 


but  th'  moon  shinin'  on  a  flodge 
o'  watter  e'  Tommy  Wakefield 
dykein'  boddum.' — Robert  Lock- 
wood. 

ConBtemated,  pp.  astonished. 

Convarted,  pp.  converted.  Hav- 
ing convictions  of  sin  and  cer- 
tainty of  grace.  '  Charlie  was 
convaried  at  th'  Banter's  chappil 
last  neet.  How '11  that  go  on 
wi'  his  leadin'  th'  singers  at 
Chech  P' 

Maaon.  '  I 've  comed  to  ax  you, 
sir,  if  you  've  onny  objections  to 
me  tonin'  Methodis'  P ' 

Squire.  *  No ;  I  *ve  nothing  to 
do  with  your  religion.' 

Maaon.  'Then  I'll  go  next 
prayer  meetin'  as  there  is,  an' 

get  eonvarted,  for  Mr  Hallifax 
es  a  pair  o'  cottages  to  build, 
an'  if  I  m  browt  in  I  'm  sewer  to 
get  th'  job  I  ^—Measingham,  drca 
1859. 

Cony  [koan'i],  a  rabbit.  (Ob- 
solescent.) 

Cony-g^arth,  a  small  enclosure 
for  rabbits.  (Obsolescent.^  There 
is  a  field  atBotteaford  called  The 
Cony^goirtha. 

Coo  [koo],  a  cow. 

Coop,  a  chicken-hutch. 

Coot,  a  water-hen.  '  As  lonsy  as 
a  coot.* 

Coparcener,  a  partner.  Old  law 
term.  See  Blount,  Law  Diet,  aub 
voc, 

^Cop,  cop  [kop]  !  call-word  for  a 
horse. 

Cop-horse,  (1)  a  child's  name  for 
a  horse. 
(2)  A  child's  toy  like  a  horse. 

Copy-land,  land  held  on  copy- 
hold tenure.  '  Afore  the  enclo- 
sure a  deal  o'  land  in  Scotter 
was  copy 'land,  but  it's  slU  free 
land  now.' 

Cordwainer,  a  shoemaker. 
Core,  the  inner  part  of  a  hay  or 
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cloTor  stack,  when  all  the  out- 
side has  been  cat  away.  See 
Crouik  (2). 

Corker,  an  inciedible  assertion. 

*  Well,  that  is  a  corker.'  (Per- 
haps really  con^Aaer.) 

Con,  (1^  any  kind  of  cereaL 
(2)  A  single  grain  of  wheat, 
Ac.  '  I  got  some  wheat-eorna  in 
my  boots  an'  they  lamed  me.' 
[1641]  'Ifyowbite  a  com  asunder 
with  TOUT  teeth,  yow  shall  see 
that  the  meale  of  it  is  of  a  dark- 
ish bley,  and  flinty  colour.' — 
Best's  kural  Economy  in  Torks. 
99,  'Except  a  com  of  wheat 
fidl  into  the  sroiind  and  die,  it 
abideth  alone/— St  John  xii.  24. 

(3^  A  single  grain  of  shot. 
4)  A  snmll  quant^  of  to- 
bacco, not  sufficient  to  nil  a  pipe. 
(5}  He  does  n't  cany  com  well,' 
».  e.  ne  cannot  bear  prosperity. 

Com,  V.  When  \he  ears  of  cereals 
begin  to  fill  they  are  said,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  com  well  or 
badly.  Curne  occurs  in  this 
sense  in  P.  Plowman,  C.  xiii. 
180. 

Corn-bin  (with  short  i)  [kom*- 
bin].  Wild  conyolynlus,  Con^ 
volvulue  arvenns. 

Corn-crake,  the  land-rail,  Crex 
pratensia^ 

Corned,  pp.  slightly  dnmk« 

Corned-beef,  beef  that  has  been 
a  few  days  in  pickle,  but  is  not 
fully  salted. 

Comer,  a  district,  a  part,  nearly 
equivalent  to  Country-side^  q.  v., 
but  meaning  a  lesser  district 

•  In  our  comer  we  nirrer  think 
much  aboot  'lections,  but  vote 
just  that  ways  ....  tells  us.' 

Cornish,  (1)  a  cornice. 
(2)  The  penis. 

Corpse.  When  a  corpse  remains 
limp  it  is  a  sign  that  another 
death  will  shortly  happen  in  the 
house. 


Corpee-eandle,  a  light  which  is 
said  to  be  seen  at  times  oyer 
graves. 

Corpse-winder,  a  woman  whose 
business  it  is  to  prepare  the  dead 
for  the  coffin. 

Cormption,  pus,  '  matter.'  *  All 
blud  an'  corruption,* 

*Cos,  conj.  because. 

Cosses,  pr.  sing.  caet&  *  I  should 
like  to  go  to  Drypool  Fair,  but  it 
coasts  so  much  up  o'  th'  psicket' 

Cost.  When  anything  costs 
much  more  than  it  is  worth,  it  is 
said  to  be  '  more  cost  than  wor- 
ship.' 

Cot,  (1)  a  sheep's  fleece  that  has 
become  matted  together  during 
growth.  Cotted  fleeces  are  fre- 
quently used  for  door-mats,  and, 
in  the  place  of  sponges,  for  fo- 
menting sick  horses. 

(2)  A  man  or  boy  who  cooks 
or  does  other  womanly  work. 

Cot,  pret  of  cut  A  boy  at 
Winterton  school,  when  under- 
goinginstruction  in  the  biography 
of  Jonah,  said,  in  reference  to  &at 
prophet's  imprisonment  in  the 
whale's  belly,  'I  should  ha'  ool 
my  way  oot.' 

Cotohe    pp.  caught 

'  Him  as  steals  what  isn't  is*n 
When  he's  cotch^d  mun  go  to 
prison.' — LoecU  Rhyme. 

Cotoher,  a  cottier ;  a  cottager. 

Cotchy  Pasture,  the  cottagers' 
pasture  at  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

Cote,  V.  to  fasten  up  swine  in  a 
pig-stie.  (Obsolete.)  *0f  Ma- 
thew  Yaujse  for  not  hauing  a 
swine  cote  to  cote  up  his  swine  in 
iiij*.' — Kirton  -  in  -  Lindsey  Fine 
Roll,  1630. 

Cotted,  pp.  matted,  entangled. 

Cotter,  (1)  an  iron  bolt  with  a 
large  flat  head  used  for  fastening 
window  shutters. 
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(2)  A  kind  of  wedge  or  key 
used  for  yaiious  purposes. 

Cottered,    pp.    (1)    matted,   en- 
tangled ;  applied  to  hair  or  wool. 
(2)  Cnimpled,  shrunk,  run-up; 
as  applied  to  woollen  or  cotton 
goods. 

Cotterell,  (1)  a  washer,  or  broad, 
thin  ring  of  metal  placed  below 
the  head  or  nut  of  a  bolt,  to 
prevent  it  from  crushing  into 
the  wood.  [1570]  *  for  xxx  cot- 
terelles  and  viij  wedges  to  the 
belief  y*  iiij*.' — Louth  Church 
^cc.iii.  66.  [1573]  *Formakinge 
a  cotterell  to  the  little  bell  i^* — 
Fabric  Rolls  of  York  Minster ,  115. 
(2)  A  piece  of  leather  of  simi- 
lar shape  to  the  above  used  to 
keep  me  strands  of  a  mop  to- 
gether. 

Cotton,  V.  (1)  to  get  on  well  to- 
gether, to  agree.  *  Him  and  his 
wife  cottons  together  well  enif  sin' 
he  *s  been  i'  prison. 

(2)  To  grow,  to  improve.  (Ob- 
solescent.) *  I  perceive  how  this 
geare  cottens.* — ^Bernard,  Terence, 
42. 

Cotton-down,  v. "  to  humiliate 
one's  self  to  another.  '  I  wer'nt 
cotton^dotvn  to  a  chap  like  that 
for  all  his  brass.' 

Cond,  adj.  cold.  '  It 's  cottd  eniff 
to  skin  a  toad.' 

Coud  air  off  To  'tak  th'  coud  air 
off^  is  to  warm  slightly.  *Set 
his  beer  up  o'  th'  hud- end  for  a 
minnit  to  tak  th'  cowd  air  off  J 

Cond  cake,  lit.  cold  cake ;  some- 
thing very  painful  or  hard  to 
bear.  *  It 's  strange  coud  caak 
for  that  poor  lass  at  Spaldin'  to 
be  sent  to  prison  just  for  pullin' 
a  flower.'— 24  July,  1875. 

Cond  chill,  a  shivering  fit. 

Coud  chisel,  a  strong  steel  cliisel 
used  for  cutting  iron  when  cold. 

Cond  comfort,  unwelcome  news. 


Cond  fire,  the  materials  for  a  fire 
laid,  but  not  lighted. 

Cond  harbonr.  A  house  in  the 
parish  of  Northorpe  is  called 
Cold  harbour.  There  is  also  a 
farm-house  at  Ulceby  bearing  the  - 
same  name,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Mary  I.  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
had  a  *  capital  messuage  or  man- 
sion-house called  cold'herberow 
sett,  and  being  in  Thomas  Street.* 
— Surtees,  HisU  Co.  Pal.  Dur^ 
ham,  I.  Ixxi.  Of.  Notes  ctnd 
Queries,  I.  Series,  i.  60 ;  ii,  169, 
340;  vL465;  ix.  107;  xii  254, 
293;  II.  Series,  vi.  143.  American 
Hist.  Mag.  ii.  93.  Proceedings  of 
Soc.  Ant.  1.  Series,  i.  294;  ii. 
120.     Gejit.  Mag.  Ixi.  1166. 

Conlch,  V.  to  trim  and  cleanse 
the  slopes  or  batters  of  a  drain. 

Conlter,  an  iron  blade  or  knife 
fixed  in  the  beam  of  a  plough. 
*  It 's  as  blunt  as  a  cotdter,  you 
mud  ride  bare-arsed  to  Lunnun 
on  it/ 

Conlter-hole,  the  hole  in  the 
beam  of  a  plough  in  which  the 
coulter  fits. 

Connt,  V.  to  anticipate,  to  reckon 
upon.  *  She  coutited  up  o'  bein' 
married  afore  th'  bairn  was  bom.' 

Conntess-closes,  certain  intrench- 
ments,  probably  a  Boman  en- 
campment, in  the  parish  of  Alk- 
borough. 

Conntry-side,  the  neighbourhood ; 
the  surrounding  district.  *Th* 
whole  country-side^s  ringin'  wi' 
it.' 

Conrage-bater,  a  castrator. 

Conrt,  when  used  without  any 
other  word  to  fix  its  meaning, 
signifies  the  County-court  for  the 
recovery  of  debts.  *I  sha'nt 
come  for  that  money  ony  more ; 
if  it  isn't  paid  afore  next  Tuesda' 
I  shall  put  you  i'  th'  court,  an' 
see  what  that  '11  do  for  thee.' 

Conrt    cards,    (1)    the     kings, 
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queens,  and  knaves  in  a  pack  of 
cards;  formerly  called  coat-corda. 
(2)  *  He  *8  gotten  to  be  a  court- 
card  noo '  is  said  of  some  one  who 
has  risen  yery  much  ia  social 
position. 
Courtingy  a  court,  an  enclosed 
yard.     'He  said  he'd  kick  my 
arse  round  th*  coaritV.    So  sajrs 
I  to  him,  thou  'd  better  try ;  it 
'U  bon  thee  boots,  may  be.'  — 
WhitUm,  Feb.  1872. 

Coverlid,  a  covedit;  a  bedquilt. 

Cow,  ▼.  to  sabdue. 

Cow-cassoA,  cow-dung.    See  Cajh 


sotu 


Cow-clap,  eow-dung ;  so  caUed 
from  the  noise  it  makes  in  fiedling. 

Cow-eaaings,  cow-dung. 

Cow-gate,  the  pasturage  for  a 
single  cow  in  a  cow-pasture. 

Cow-grass,  TrifoUum  medium. 

Cow-lady,  a  lady  bird. 

Cow-liek,  curled  locks  of  hair 
on  a  cow  which  are  believed  to 
have  assumed  the  fonn  they  bear 
from  the  animal's  constantly 
licking  them. 

Cow-pastnre,  (I)  a  gi^sa  field, 
which  is  always  depas&ired,  never 
mown,  in  which  the  fiixmer's 
cows  run. 

(2)  A  pasture  set  anart,  in 
some  parishes,  for  the  s<Ae  use  of 
the  cottagers'  cows.  There  is  a 
eow-pa$ture  of  this  kind  at  Ap- 
pleby. 

Cow-tod,  cow-dung.  It  is  said 
of  a  man,  who  fdber  much  dis- 
play, suddenly  comes  to  poverty, 
that  *  he  wont  up  like  an  arrow 
and  lighted  in  a  cow-tod,^ 

Cowl,  a  metal  hood  for  a  chimney, 
by  aid  of  which  householders, 
for  the  most  part  vainly,  en- 
deavour to  hinder  chimneys  from 
sending  their  smoke  downwards. 

Cowl-rake,  a  mod-^scraper,  formed 


like  a  large  hoe,  with  a  long 
ahait  [1596]  '  For  a  eowle-rake 
makyng  xy  .  —  Louth  Church 
Ace  iii.  160.  *  Thou  unconscion- 
able hobnail,  thou  country  cou/- 
•to/.'— Tho.  Otway,  TheAtheut, 
Act  L  flc.  1.  Robert  Burton 
says  it  is  controverted  whether 
witches  *  can  bewitch  cattell  Ac 
to  death,  ride  in  the  aire  vpon 
a  cowUtafe^  out  of  a  chimny 
top,  transforms  themselues  into 
cattes,  dogges  &c.,  translate 
bodies  from  place  to  place,  meete 
in  companies,  and  daunoe  as 
they  doe,  or  haue  camall  copu- 
lation with  the  Divill.*— ulfwt 
Mel.  ed  1624,  p.  62. 

Cows  and  Calves,  the  flowers  of 

the  Arum  Maculatum. 

Coy,  a  decoy  for  taking  wild-f owL 

Coy,  adj.  shy. 

Coy-dnoks,  a.  pL  tame  dacks 
kept  in  a  duck-decoy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  decoying  the  wild-fowl 
into  the  nets.  *  The  greatest  va- 
rieties that  are  to  be  seen,  for 
ponds,  water- works,  groves,  con- 
veniences of  Coy-ducks,* — Rush- 
worth,  Hist.  Coll.  Part  IV.  voL  iL 
p.  1263. 

Coyl  [koil],  coaL  Probably  aa 
importation  from  the  West  Bid- 
ing of  Yorkshire.  Coal  is  the 
oommon  form  here. 

Crab-apple,  a  crab. 

Crabbingy  gathering  crabs. 

Crabby,  crabbed,  cross,  bad- 
tempered.  *My  maaster's  alus 
crabby  in  a  momin'.' 

Crab-lice,  s.  pi.  a  kind  of  j)edi- 
cvJua  which  infests  the  axilloBf 
pudenda^  and  eye-lashes. 

Crab-stick,  a  bad-tempered  child. 

Crab-vargis,  an  acid  liquid,  simi- 
lar to  vinegar,  made  from  crabs. 

Crack,  (1)  a  boastful  lie. 
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'  Leasinges,  backbytdnges  and  yain- 

glorious  crakes 
Bs[d  counsels,  prayses,  and  fsdse 

flatteries; 
AH  those  against  that  fort  did 

bend  their  batteries.' 
Spencer,  Faerie  Queene,  ij.  11,  10. 

(2)  To  do  anything  *in  a  crack ' 
means  to  do  it  very  quickly. 

Crack,  v.  (1)  to  boast.  *He 
cracks  his  sen'  off  as  thof  he  was 
Lord  Mayor  o*  Yerk.'  *  Her 
bairn's  nowt  to  crack  on;  you 
should  nobbut  see  mine.' 

(2)  To  curdle,  said  of  milk  in 
possets  or  when  *  changing,*  q.  v. 

Clraoker,  a  lie. 

Cracky,  adj,  not  quite  sound  in 
mind. 

Cradge,  a  small  bank  made  to 
keep  out  water. 

Cram,  v.  (1)  to  force  food  down 
the  throat. 

(2)  To  force  down  anything 
very  tightly. 

(3)  To  impose  upon  a  person 
by  himiorous  lies. 

Cramble,  v.  to  move  as  though 
the  joints  were  stiff.  *  He 's 
ninety  year  owd,  an'  he 's  nowt 
cramhlin*  to  speak  on  yet'  *I 
shall  soon  be  as  cramblin*  as  Tom 
Herringshaw  is,  my  sen.' — Kir- 
ton-in-Zindsey,  drca  1840. 

Cramp,  Cramper,  a  piece  of  iron 
used  to  join  stones  together. 
See  Clamp  (2).  [1628]  'For 
crampers  for  the  steeple  weieh 

8"  ij-  viij* to  Xpofer 

Browne  for  goeing  to  Grimsby 
for  a  Drill  for  puttinge  in  ye 
cramps  laj^.'— Louth  Oh,  Accts, 
iv.  34. 

Cramp,  v.  to  crumple.  *If  you 
cramp  that  writin'-paper  you  11 
dean  spoil  it.' 

Cramp-ring,  a  ring  worn  to  keep 
off  the  cramp.  Bobert  Lock- 
wood  of  Yaddlethorpe  found  an 


old  copper  wedding-ring  which 
had  become  fastened  upon  the 
point  of  a  harrow-tootn,  with 
which  he  was  working  his  land ; 
he  gave  it  to  his  wife  to  wear,  and 
she  assured  the  editor  that  it  had 
quite  cured  her  of  cramp.  '  She 
used  to  hev  it  bad  afore,  but  it 
hed  never  been  near  her  sin'.' 
Bings  for  the  cure  of  cramp 
were  formerly  blessed  by  the 
Kings  of  England ;  the  service 
therefor  may  be  seen  in  Mas- 
kell's  Monumenta  Ritualia  Eccle^ 
siae  Anglicanae,  iii.  335.  C£ 
Brand's  Pop,  Antiq,  1813,  L  128 ; 
Nares's  Gloss,  suh  voc, ;  Pro,  Soc. 
Ant,  1.  S.,  vol.  ii.  p.  292;  Journal 
of  British  Arch.  Ass,  xxvii.  287. 

Crampt,  adj.  limited  for  ^pace. 
'We're  strange  an*  crampt  for 
room  here,  nobut  one  bed-room 
for  nine  folks.' 

Cranch,  y.  to  crunch ;  to  crush  as 
wheels  do  the  stones  on  a  newly- 
repaired  road. 

Crane,  a  heron. — J.  Marcham, 
Bottesford, 

Crane,  a  bar  of  iron  turning  on 
a  ^ivot,  affixed  to  the  back  of  a 
chunney  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
pending cooking  vessels  over  the 
nre. 

Crank,  (1)  the  handle  of  a  tur- 
nip-slioer,  a  *  blower,'  a  ^nd- 
stone,  or  any  similar  machme. 

(2)  A  machine  used  in  some 
prisons  for  finding  employment 
for  refractory  prisoners.  There 
was  one  in  the  now  disused 
prison  at  Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

Cranky,  adj.  (1)  weak,  decrepit. 
(2)  Ill-tempered,  irritable,  dis- 
obliging. 

Cranny,  a  crevice. 

Crappely,  adj.  lame,  decrepit. 

Craps,  Scraps,  s.  pL  scraps  of 
pig's  fat  which  remain  after  the 
lard  has  been  extracted  by  boil- 
ing.   Some  persons   eat    them 
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irith  mustard,  Yinegar,  and  pep- 
per. 

Cratehy  (1)  a  cradle.    (Olnolete.) 

'  He  encradled  was 
Xn  simple  eratchj  wrapt  in  a  wad 
of  nay.* 
Spencer,  ffymne  of  ff evenly  Love, 
226. 

(2)  An  open  firame  in  which 
hay  is  put  for  cattle.  Thomas 
Teanby  of  Barton-upon-Hom- 
ber  had  at  his  death  in  1652 
*  5  sheep  eratc?ie$.' —  Gent,  Mag, 
1861,  ii.  505. 

(3)  A  pig-cratch,  q.  y. 

Gratehet,  s.  pi.  swellings  to  which 
horses  are  sahject  'on  tiie  pastern, 
under  the  fetlock,  and  sometimes 
under  the  hoof.*  —  Sportmnan'a 
IHct.  1785,  9uh  voc. 

Cratch-yard,  a  bedded  fold  for 
cattle. 

CraWy  (1)  a  rook;  not  a  carrion 
crow.  When  this  latter  is  spoken 
of  it  is  called  a  '  ket-cratv. 

'Never  tho*  my  mortal  summers 

to  such  length  of  years  should 

come 
As  the  many-winter'd  crow  that 

leads   the     clanging     rookery 

home.* 

Tennyson,  Lockeley  Hall, 

When  a  child  asks  a  question 
which  it  is  difficult  or  unwise  to 
answer,  the  mother  replies: 
*How  do  I  knaw,  bairn ;  why 
does  craws  pick  hunbs*  eyes  oot  P ' 

r2^  A  crowbar. 

(3)  The  crop  of  a  bird. 

Craw,  V.  (1)  to  crow  as  a  cock. 

'  A  whistlin'  wife  an*  a  erawin*  hen 
Is  naather  good  for  Gk>dnorm6n.* 

(2)  To  brag,  to  boast 

Craw-feet,  wrinkles. 

Crawk,  (1)  the  core  of  anything, 

commonly  applied  to  fruit.     'I 

don't  like  them  apples,  they're 

nowt  nobut  crawk, 

(2)    The  hard    lump    in    the 


middle  of  a  notato  which  has 
not  been  boilea  sufficiently. 

(3)  The  inner  part  of  a  hay 
or  dover-stack  when  all  the  outr- 
side  has  been  cut  away. 

(4)  «He*s  good  at  th*  crawk* 
signifies  that  he,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  is  sound  in  constitution  or 
trustworthy  in  character. 

Crawl,  Y.  to  be  infested  with, 
used  re^rdinff  vermin.  'He 
crawls  wi*  lice.  *  Th'  dog  fairly 
crawls  wi*  lops.' 

CrawmasiBg,  going  round  beg- 
ging gifts  at  Christmas. 

Craw  ower,  y.  to  triumph  over. 

Crawi.  Infants  are  said  '  to  climb 
craws  *  when  they  first  begin  to 
use  their  feet  by  climbing  up 
their  mothers'  breast. 

Crasy,  adj.  rickety.  *That 
chair's  crazy,  thu  moant  sit  thee 
sen'  doon  on  it.  I  nobut  keep  it 
'cos  it  used  to  be  Lord  Yarbur^s.' 

Cream,  y.  to  froth,  as  ale. 

Cream-poke,  land  in  the  parish 
of  Meesingham,  1825. 

Creddle,  (1)  a  cradle. 

(2)  A  frame  of  rods  fastened 
by  cords  which  is  put  round  the 
neck  of  a  horse  that  has  been 
blistered,  or  has  hurt  itself,  to 
hinder  it  from  biting  the  sore. 

(3)  A  fence  round  a  young 
tree. 

(4)  A  frame  in  which  glaziers 
carry  glass.  'To  my  broder 
Bobert  all  my  toels  and  scroes, 
and  a  credill  of  Normandy  glase.' 
—  Will  of  John  Petty,  Test. 
Ebor,  iv.  334. 

Creddle  -  bairn,  an  infant.  *1 
was  nobbut  a  creddle-haim  then ; 
so  I  knaw  nowt  cosamin*  it.* 

*  And  made  hem  rowte 
Als  he  weren  kradelbames.* 

Havelok,  1912. 

Cree,  y.  to  simmer  grain  until 
tender.     *  Squire  alus  giYes  his 
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hosses  creed  lineseed,  tliat  's  wliy 
they  shine  i'  their  coats.' 

Creed-wheat,  wheat  simmered 
iiniil  tender,  and  eaten  with 
sugar  and  spices,  or  made  into 
*  Frumenty/  q.  v. 

Creel,  (1)  an  osier  basket  for 
carrying  fisb. 

(2)  A  wooden  rack  in  which 
plates  are  put  to  dry. 

(3)  A  frame  in  which  glaziers 
carry  glass. 

Creeper,  a  grapnel  used  for  re- 
covering the  bodies  of  drowned 
persons.  '  When  they  fun'  his 
body  there  was  n't  a  mark  on  it 
except  th'  creeper^a  hed  just  catch- 
ed  it  aside  o'  one  o'  th'  ears.' 

Creeping,  a  cold  sensation  in  the 
skin,  caused  sometimes  by  fright, 
at  others  by  illness. 

Creep  up  the  sleeve,  to  deceive 

by  coaxing,  or  flattery.  *  You 
see  he 's  crept  up  her  sleeve  till  he 
can  do  owt  wi'  her  he  likes.' 

Cresset,  an  iron  frame  for  an 
out-door  fire.  Of.  *  blazing  cres- 
sets '  in  Milton,  P.  L.  i.  728.— 
Bites  of  Durham,  Surtees  8oc. 
pp.  2,  3. 

Cretoh-yard,  a  bedded  fold  for 
cattle. 

Crew,  a  confused  crowd.  It  may 
be  applied  to  lifeless  things  as 
well  as  living.  *  You  niwer  seed 
such  a  crew  o*  ploujg^h-jags  as  we 
hed  to  -  year.'  *  l  mwer  seed 
such  a  crew  o'  mucky  oud  things 
as  there  was  tond  out  at  S  .  .  . 
sale.' 

Crew,  Crew-yard,  a  bedded  fold 
for  cattle.  •  With  haj^  and  straw, 
and  use  of  crews  and  sheds  .... 
with  the  use  of  the  crew-yards 
until  the  6th  of  April  next.' — 
Stamford  Mercury,  Sep.  20, 1867. 

Crewel,  fine  worsted.  Miss 
Baker  says,  'Fine  worsteds, 
made  hard  and  smooth  by  twist- 
ing,  which  distinguishes  them 


from  conmion  worsted ;  of  vari- 
ous coloTirs  used  for  the  purpose 
of  ornamental  needle  -  work, 
and  by  the  ane^ler  in  the  com- 
position of  artificial  flies.  Lexi- 
cographers have  mistaken  the 
distinctive  difference  of  this  ar- 
ticle, and  describe  it  simply  as 
fine  worsted.' — Northamp.  Olosa. 

*  Bless  yer  heart,  my  good  man 
....  it  was  my  owd  grandmother 
gave  me  that  name,  when  I  was 
clear  a  little  bairn,  along  o'  mv 
runnin'  away  wi'  her  crewell  ball, 
and  makin'  a  blobb  for  eels  wi' 
it.' — John  Markenfidd,  L  113.  In 
1529  there  was  in  the  church  of 
Kirton-in-Lindsey  a  vestment  of 
'grejme  croyUeJ —Ch,  Ace,  sub 
ann, 

Crew-Hills,  a  place  in  the  parish 
of  Lea,  so  called  because  cattle 
were  formerly  kept  there  in  win- 
ter. 

Crib-sucker,  Crib-biter,  a  horse 

which  gnaws  and  sucks  the  sides 
of  the  manger. 

Crick,  (1)  a  twist  of  the  neck. 
(2)  A  crevice. 

Cried  down,  slandered,  evil- 
spoken  of. 

Cried  up,  pp.  praised.  'She's 
strange  an'  cri^  up  by  some 
folks  o'  accoimt  on  her  singin'  an' 
playin'  up  o*  the  peanner. 

Crimp,  an  agent  employed  to 
trepan  scdlors  into  the  clutches 
of  the  press-gang.  (Obsolescent.) 

Crimp,  y.  to  wrinkle. 

Crimping  -  machine,  an  instru- 
ment with  two  indented  rollers, 
in  which  heaters  can  be  placed. 
One  of  these  rollers  revolves 
upon  the  other.     It  is  used  for 

*  crimping*  women's  frills  and 
cap-l)orders. 

Crinkle,  y.  to  wrinkle.  To  form 
in  loops,  as  is  the  custom  with 
unwound  thread.  A  brook  in 
Boxby  parish,  the  course  of  which 
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is  very  circuitoiis,  is  called  CWn- 
ghbeck. 

Criaaeled  up  [kris-ld],  twisted 
up  as  leaves  are  by  cold.  '  Tb' 
geraniiims  was  all  crUseled-up  by 
tb'  frost  last  liigbt.' 

Croak,  v.  to  complain. 

Crofty  a  small  piece  of  enclosed 
land,  near  a  bomestead. 

Crony,  a  companion. 

Crook,  (1)  an  iron  book  by  wbicb 
cooking  vessels  are    suspended 

-     over  a  fire. 

(2)  Tbe  binge  of  a  gate  or 
door.  'Tek  &'  gate  off  tbe 
crooks,  Joab.* — Lawrence  Cbeny, 
Buth  and  Gabriel y  i  27. 

Crookled  [kruok-ld],  adj.  crooked. 
'  A  crookled  stick  'all  do  to  beat 
a  bitob  wi'.'  *  As  crookled  as  a 
dog's  bint-leg.'  Tbere  is  a  public 
bouse  at  Gainsburgb,  and  another 
at  Owston,  baving  for  a  sign 
•  Tbe  Crooked  Billet.'  Botb  tbese 
go  by  tbe  name  of  *  Tbe  Crookeled 
Billet* 

Bad-tempered. 

Awkward. 

Croon,  a  crown. 

Croopy,  adj.  boarse. 

Crop,  tbe  stomacb  of  a  bird. 

Cropping,  tbe  crops.  *Tb'wbeat's 
good,  but  tb'  spring  croppin* 
looks  real  ofSV 

Cross,  (1)  tbe  signature  of  a  per- 
son who  cannot  write.  It  is  re- 
markable that,  wbile  now  tbe 
sign  of  tbe  cross  is  almost  uni- 
versally used  for  tbis  purpose, 
in  former  days,  down  to  tbe  mid- 
dle of  tbe  last  century,  arbitrary 
signs  and  letters  were  frequently 
used. 

(2)  If  you  wasb  your  bands 
in  water,  wbere  another  person 
has  wa^ed  before,  you  must 
make  tbe  sign  of  tbe  cross  in  it, 
or  you  will  quarrel  with  him 
before  tbe  year  is  out. — Kirtcn- 
in-Lindset/,  1854. 


(3)  Tou  must  always  crou 
yourself  when  you  see  a  magpie, 
to  avert  Ol-luck. 

Cross-bars,  a.  pi.  the  upright  bars 
of  a  gate  which  run  across  the 
ledges  or  horizontal  bars. 

Cross-bow.  Tbese  ancient  pieces 
of  artillery  aro  still,  or  were  until 
very  recently,  used  for  shooting 
rooks.  The  arrows  were  made 
very  heavy  and  with  a  knob  at 
tbe  end. 

Cross-cloth,  (1)  a  banging,  or 
veil  by  which  tbe  rood  and  other 
images  in  the  rood-loft  were 
hidden  during  Lent.   (Obsolete. ) 

(2)  A  banner  attached  to  a 
processional  cross.  (Obsolete.^ 
'  All  the  banner  -  dotbes  ana 
cross'clothes  wbere  cut  in  peces 
by  Sir  Eoberte  Towne,  our  par- 
sonne  and  made  playing  cotes 
for  children  of  them.' — Line. 
Church  Goods,  1566,  p.  157. 

(3)  An  article  of  female  dross, 
probably  a  kerchief  which  was 
worn  crossed  over  tbe  bosom. 
(Obsolete. )  *  Margarot  Saxmder- 
son  on  10  Sep.  1602  stole  from 
John  Shaw  gent.  * '  vnum  le  cross^ 
cloth  et  vnum  le  handkercbiff 
precium  x*." ' — Bottes/ord  Manor 
Boll,  sub  ann. 

Cross-cropping,  taking  crops  out 
of  the  accustomed  rotation. 
*  Tend  to  exhaust  tbe  soil  and 
aro  tbere  called  cross-cropping.' 
— Tbo.  Stone,  View  of  Agric, 
Line.  1794,  54. 

Cross-cnt-saw,  a  saw  used  for 
cutting  troes  across. 

Cross  -  cutting,  ploughing  land 
across,  after  it  has  been  ploughed 
the  ordinary  way,  so  as  to  cut 
tbe  soil  into  square  blocks. 

Cross-eyed,  adj.  squinting. 

Cross-grained,  adj.  bad-tempered. 

Cross-patch,  a  peevish  child. 

Cross-quart,  cross-comer. 
Crowie,   v.   to  crawl,  to  creep. 
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'I  fun'  this  here  young  thief 
crowlin'  thiif  my  otchad  hedge 
wi'  his  pockets  Aill  o'  pears.' 

CroiTii,  (1)  the  head  or  top  of 
anything,  as  the  croum  of  an  arch, 
the  croum  of  a  bee-hive,  a  saddle, 
or  a  belL 

(2)  The  place  on  the  top  of  the 
head  from  which  the  hair  parts. 

Crown  o'  th'  causey,  the  middle 
of  the  highway  or  fbotpath.  See 
Caitsey, 

Crownation,  coronation.  'For 
rynginge  on  the  crownation  day, 
the  xxvij**  of  March  y".' — Kir- 
ton-in-Liiidaey  Ch,  Ace,  1638. 
'  I  can  remember  three  crowna- 
tiona  of  two  kings  an'  a  queen. 
My  faather  oould  nobbut  re- 
member one,  an'  that  was 
King  George  the  Third.' — Mary 
Richards, 

Crowner,  (1)  a  coroner. 

'  Tis  true  the  croumer  sat,  and  sent 

This  verdict: — ^Died  of  noncon- 

tent.' — Newspaper  Cutting,  1832. 

(2)    Something     surpassingly 
beautiful  or  excellent. 

Crowner*8  qnest,  coroner^s  in- 
quest. 

Cmddle,  v.  (1)  to  lie  close  to- 
gether, for  uie  sake  of  warmth. 
'  Look  how  them  young  bods  is 
cruddled  up  'n  a  heap.' 

(2)  To  curdle. 

Cmddy,  oatmeal  grueL 

Cruds,  s.  pi.  curds.  *  Hast  thou 
not  powred  me  out  as  mOkeP 
and  turned  me  to  cruds  like 
cheese  P '  —  Job  x.  10,  Geneva 
Version.  *A  fewe  cruddes  and 
creem,  and  an  hauer  cake.' — P. 
Plowman,  B.  vi.  284. 

Cruel,  adv.  very,  exceedingly. 
*  It 's  CTMcZ  ooud  to-neet.' 

Crum,  V.  to  crumble.  'You 
mo'nt  crum  yer  bread,  Sarah 
Ann.'  *  That  motter  's  all  crumin* 
away   i'  th'  gardin  wall    Bars 


Smith  built'  'Thou  thy  selfe 
didst  crum  it,  thou  therefore 
must  eat  it  vp  alL' — Bernard, 
Terence,  386. 

Crumbs,  s.  pL  (1)  the  loose  earth 
that  fiEills  mto  the  trench  in  dig- 

(2)  A  man  or  an  animal  re- 
covering from  sickness  is  said 
to  ' pick  up  his  crumbs* 

Crummy,  adj.  fat,  in  good  con- 
dition; rich,  in  good  humour. 
"  My  maaster  's  al'us  crusty  afore 
dinner,  an'  crummy  efter.' 

Crump,  V.  to  crush.  *  I  '11  crump 
your    onion'    is    equivalent    to 

*  I  '11  break  your  skulL' 

Crumpy,  adj.  crisp,  said  of  bread 
or  pastry. 

Crust,  the  outside  plank  of  a 
tree.  [1663]  *  For  a  crust  of  a 
plank  to  a  brigge  ....  XTJ*.' — 
Louth  Church  Ace,  iii.  28. 

Crusty,  adj.  ill-tempered.  See 
Crummy^ 

Crutohy,  a  nick-name  for  one 
who  walks  with  a  crutch. 

Cryson,  a  person  disfigured  by 
dress.  '  What  a  cryson  she  looks 
i'  that  owd  cloak.' 

Cry  shame  on,  v.  to  hold  up  pub- 
licly to  contempt. 

Cry  up,  V.    to    praise    greatly. 

*  They  cry  t<j9  .  .  .  .  as  th'  best 

greacher    in   England    barrin' 
purgeon.' 

Cuckoo-flower,   Cardamine  pra^ 

tensis. 

Cuckoo-lamb,  a  lamb  bom  in 
May  or  Jime. 

Cuckoo-spit  The  white  froth  on 
plants  produced  by  the  larva  of 
the  cicada  spwmaria.    See  Brock, 

Cuckoo-time,  spring. 

Cuckstool,  a  ducking-stool.    A 

*  kvckstowle '  was  ordered  to  be 
made  for  the  manor  of  Bottesford 
in  1566;  and  in  1676  it  was 
ordered  by  the  court  *  that  euery 
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woman  tliat  is  a  sootdd  shall 
eyther  be  sett  Tpon  the  cockstoU 
&  be  thrise  ducked  in  the  water 
or  els  ther  hnsbandee  to  be 
amemed  tj'  viij*.*  The  use  of 
the  cuckstod  was  only  abandoned 
at  Ghunsburgh  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
stool  was  in  existence,  under 
the  charge  of  the  constable,  in 
1837.— Stark's  iTtsf.  Oainsh,  628. 
Among  the  goods  in  the  custody 
of  the  Louth  churchwardens  in 
1624  were  '  a  creddell  and  a 
cocJutoU  chare.* — Louth  Ch.  Ace, 
An  engraying  of  a  cuckstool  occurs 
in  the  first  Edit  of  Qn^s  Shep- 
herd»  Week,  1714,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  lines : — 

*  1 11  speed  me  to  the  pond,  where 
the  high  stool 

On  the  long  plank  hangs  o'er  the 
muddy  pool. 

That  stool  the  dread  of  eyry  scold- 
ing quean.' — Bk.  iij.  1.  105. 

Cuddle^  Y.  to  fondle,  to  embrace. 

Cuddy,  (1)  short  for  Cuthbert. 
The  surname  of  Cuthbert  is 
similarly  contracted. 

(2^  A  name  for  an  ass. 

(3)  A  hedge-sparrow. 

Cnlbart,  a  culvert;  an  under- 
ground tunnel  for  conveying 
water. 

Cnllf  V.  (1)  to  separate  sheep,  or 
other  hve  stock ;  the  good  from 
bad.  The  latter  are  called  '  cuIU,' 
(2)  To  pluck. 

CnllaTer,  a  culverin,  i,  e,  &  hand- 
gun. (Obsolete.)  [1669]  *  for 
mending  ye  Calever  vj*.'  [n.  d.] 
'  for  a  new  stock  for  the  townes 
CuHeuer  ij'  tj*.' — KirUm-in-Lind- 
sey  Ch,  Ace. 

CuUidge-ended.  Houses  or  stacks 
are  said  to  be  cullidge-ended  when 
the  ends  of  the  roofs  are  sloped 
to  the  ridge,  not  carried  up  per- 
pendicularly. 

CnllB,  &  pL  inferior  articles  of 
any  kind  picked  out  from  others. 


The  word  is  especially  applied  to 
inferior  sheep  which  have  been 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
flock.     See  Cull. 

Culver,  a  pigeon.     (Obsolete.) 

Cumber,  v.  to  encumber. 

Cnmbergroimd,    Ciiniberworld, 

an3rthing  utterly  useless. 

CnndifT,  or  CunlifT,  a  culvert,  or 
conduit.  An  underground  tunnel 
for  conveying  water. 

Cimger,  a  conger  eel. 

C^uminfiTy  ^i'  ^^^t  sharp,  clever, 
in  a  good  sense.  *  She 's  a  strange, 
long  -  headed,  cunning  woman 
among  pigs  an'  pultry.'  *He 
was  a  more  cunninger  man  in  his 
occupation.' — Friar  Bush,  1620, 
p.  10,  in  Thoms's  Prose  Romances, 

Capboard-loTer,amanwho  makes 
love  to  a  female  servant,  not  for 
herself,  but  for  the  good  things 
she  gives  him  fr*om  her  masters 
pantry. 

Cnpt  and  sanoert,  a  child's  term 
for  acorns,  and  the  cups  that 
contain  them. 

Cnr,  a  mean  or  ill-mannered  per- 
son. 

Cnrohy  [kerch'i]^  a  curtsey. 
Cnrk  [kerk],  a  cork. 

*  Made  i'  Bristol, 
SeU'd  i'  Yerk ; 
Putten  i'  a  bottle. 
An'  call'd  a  curh* 

Cnroiu,  curious. 

Corpse,  a  corpse. 

Cnrranberry,  the  garden  currant. 

Ciuh-ciish,  Cash-a*cow,  the  call 

for  a  cow. 

*  Cushy  cow  bonny,  give  down  thy 

milk. 
And  I  will  give  thee  a  gown  of 

silk; 
A  gown  of  nlk  and  a  sQver  tee, 
If  thou  wilt  give  down  thy  milk 

to  me.' 
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The  two  last  lines  often  run  thus — 

*  A  gown  of  silk  and  a  silver  spoon, 
If  thou  wilt  give  down  thy  milk 

very  soon.' 

•  «*  Ciuha!  Cuska!  Cusha!''  calling, 

For  the  dews  will  soon  be  falling.' 
Jean  Ingelow,  The  High  Tide, 

Customably,  adv.  according  to 
custom,  habitually.  *  Th*  carrier 
goes  customably  to  Qtdnsb'r  every 
Setterda*,  but  i'  harvest-time  'e 
knocks  off.'  *  He  threateneth  to 
do  with  him  as  customably  is  vsed 
to  be  done  to  whore  masters: 
that  is,  he  will  geld  him.* — Ber- 
nard, Terence,  162. 

CuBtomary-landy  land  held  by 
copyhold  tenure.  (Obsolete.) 
*His  highnes  priuileges  in- 
fringed ...  in  raseinge  so  manie 
freeholde  esta1»s  by  deede  of 
Landes  apparentlie  aistumaryej 
— Norden  s  Survey  of  the  Soke  of 
Kirton-itirLindsey,  1614;  prefiwje. 

Cut,  a  drain,  commonly  one  newly 
niade.  *  A  cut  or  drain  to  be  cut 
at  the  said  Bycarsdyke  .... 
also  a  sluice  out  of  fiycarsdyke 
into  the  said  new  ctrf.'— iVocfcd- 
ings  of  (hurt  of  Sewers,  circa 
1635,  m  Stonhouse's  Hist.  Isle  of 
Axholme^  *Theiy  made  several 
cuts  or  artificial  rivers  from  16  to 
100  feet  wide.'  —  Geo.  Pryme, 
Autobiographic  Becolledions,  145. 
*Some  valuable  cuts  and  rivers 
had  been  made.' — J.  M.  Heath- 
oote,  Beminiscences  of  Fen  and 
Mere,  24. 

Cut,  V.  to  castrate. 

'Cnte,  adj.  acute. 

Cntlash,  a  cutlass. 

Cut-meaty  hay,  oats  in  the  straw, 
and  such  Hke  cut  into  short 
lengths  for  cattle  food. 

Catted  [kut-ed],  pt.  t.  cut. 
'  There 's  a  lass  been  an'  cutted 
them  young  trees  i'  th'  Pan- 
field.' 


Cntten,  pp.  cut.  *  I  've  cutten 
my  sen  strange  an'  bad  wi'  thy 
fiir-bilL' 

Cutter,  (1)  a  castrator.  Until 
about  a  century  ago  these  per- 
sons used. to  bear  about  with 
them  a  horn  on  which  they  blew 
when  entering  a  village  to  give 
notice  of  their  coming  (cf.  Hudi- 
bras.  Part  H  c.  ii.  L  610).  *  The 
Horn'  Inn  at  Messingham  de- 
rived its  sign  from  a  person  who 
practised  this  art,  who  used  the 
well-known  badge  of  his  business 
as  a  sip;n.  When  the  horn  was 
discontinued,  castrators  used  to 
signify  their  calling  by  a  minia- 
ture horse-shoe  in  silver  or  white 
metal  which  they  wore  stitohed 
on  the  front  of  the  hat.  This 
badge  was  common  until  quite 
recently,  and  may  perhaps  yet 
be  seen. 

(2)  A  machine  for  cutting  hay, 
clover,  oats  in  the  straw,  and 
other  fodder  for  cattle. 

Cnts,  a  carriage  used  for  convey- 
ing timber.  It  consists  of  two 
paurs  of  wheels  with  a  long  pole 
as  a  coupling  between  them,  so 
as  to  place  them  far  apart. 
*  We  're  goin'  wi'  th'  cuts  to  fetoh 
John  Bell's  wood  fra'  Scawby 
plantin'.' 

Cuts,  to  draw,  to  cast  lots  by 
means  of  straws  cut  of  unequal 
length.  These  straws  are  held 
in  tne  closed  hand,  and  the  person 
who  draws  the  longest  straw 
wins.  '  We  can't  both  tak  th' 
lanes  to  year,  so  we  'U  draw  cuts 
to  see  who 's  to  hev  'em.' 

'  Sir  knight,  quod  he,  my  maister 

&  my  lord. 
Now  draweth  cut,  for  that  is  myn 
accord. 

Anon    to    drawen    every  wight 

began, 
And  shortly  for  toteUenas  it  was. 
Were  it  by  aventure,  or  sort,  or 
j        caas, 
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The  Both  it  is,  the  cu^  fil  to  the 
knight.' 

Chaucer,  PtqI.  to  Cant,  Tales,  837. 
(Note.  In  Chaucer,  the  cut  is 
the  shortest  straw ;  1.  836.)  • 

'  Let  us  £dle  cutte  draw. 
And  then  is  none  begylt.' 

Tovmeley  Mysteries,  228. 

*  Wae's  me,  for  baith  I  canna  set, 
To  ane  by  law  we  're  stinted  ; 
Then  I'll  draw  aUs  and  tak  my 
fate, 
And  be  with  ane  contented.' 
Allan  Bams^,  Poems,  1712,  84 ; 
quoted    in  Brand's    Antiq,   ed. 
1813,  ii.  627. 

Cutting-knife,  a  large  knife  with 
a  handle  set  at  right  angles  to 
the  blade ;  used  for  cutting  hay 
from  stacks.  *  She 's  to  no  more 
use  to  kitchen- wark  then  a  cut- 
tin' 'knife  is  to  a  swarm  o'  bees.' 

Cut-work,  (1)  open-work  carv- 
ing. 

(2)  Open-work  patterns  cut 
in  flannel  or  other  textUe  fabrics. 
It  was  especially  applied  to  the 
ornamental  patterns  cut  in  the 
edges  of  shrouds  when  burying 
in  woollen  was  obligatory. 

Cut  yonr  Inoky,  go  away.  An 
order  of  instant  dismissal. 

Cnzen  [kewzenl,  a  strangely-dress- 
ed or  odd-looking  person. 

Cyphering,  arithmetic. 

Cypher  np,  y.  to  measure  a  per- 
son in  one's  mind.  To  have 
thoroughly  entered  into  his  cha- 
racter. *I've  cyphered  up  that 
gentleman  years  sin',  air  wod 
rather  giye  fiim  fiye  ahilliTi^  then 
lend  him  a  soyr'in.' 

Daa  [daa],  day. 

Bab,  (1)  a  child's  pinafore. 

(2)  One  who  is  cleyer  at  any- 
thmg.  'Ered's(fa&athi8laminV 

(S)  A  slight  blow. 

(4}  A  wipe  with  a  sponge  or 
wet  doth. 


Dab-chick,  the  water-hen. 

Dab  hand,  one  who  is  clever  at 
any   kind    of  manual    labour. 

*  lie 's  as  dah  a  hand  at  thackin' 
as  ever  I  seed.' 

Dabwash,  the  washing  of  a  few 
clothes  by  themselves  at  a  time 
distinct  firom  washing-day. 

Dacious,  adj.  audacious. 

Daoker,  v.  (1)  to  waver,  to  shake 
fitfully.  Applied  to  the  action 
of  the  wind  on  the  sails  of  a 
ship,  on  trees  or  buildings.  *I 
seed  th'  chimley  docker  matter 
of  hairf  a  minnit  afore  it  felL' 

(2)  To  equivocate,  to  waver, 
to  idle  about,  to  be  irregular. 

*  I  knew  he  was  liein',  he  dacker'd 
an'  slew'd  in  his  talk.'  *  Backer, 
vox  in  agro  Lincoln,  usitata 
significat  autem  vaciLlare,  nu- 
tare.' —  Skinner. 

(3)  To  have  relapses  in  sick- 
ness. 

Dacky  Dacky,  interj.  the  call  for 
pigs. 

Dacky-pig,  a  child's  name  for  a 

pig- 
Daddy-long-legs,  a  crane-fly. 

'  Old  Daddy  Longlegs  would  n't  say 

his  prayers. 
Take  him  by  the  right  leg. 
Take  him  by  the  left  leg, 
Take  him  by  both  legs, 
And  throw  him  down-stairs.' 
Nursery  Rhyme, 

Daffing,  pres.  part  jesting.  '  She 's 
alus  daffin'  estead  o'  mindin'  her 
wark.'  *  Nae  daffing,  na  gabbing, 
but  sighing  and  sabbing.'  — 
Flowers  of  the  Forest ;  Scott,  Bor- 
der Min»,  ed.  1861,  iii.  335. 

Da£^-down-dilIy,   the    daffodil. 

*  Th'  f ost  flowers  th'  bairn  iwer 
seem'd  to  tak'  notice  on  was  th' 
daffy  -  down  -  dillys  that  g[pwd 
anean  th'  crew-yard  wall.  Them 
he  'd  pull  up  by  hands  fall.' 

*  Daffy-down-dillys  comed   to  the 
town 
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In  a  yaUer  petty-coat  an'  a  green 
gown,' 

'Strowe  mee    the  grownde  with 

daffadowndillies 
And  cowslips,  and  kingcups,  and 

loyed  lillies.' 

Spenser,  Shep,  Cal,  140. 

Daft,  adj.  foolish,  slightly  insane. 
A  child  looks  daft  or  dafted  when 
it  seems  bewildered,  scared,  or 
unable  to  answer  a  question* 

Dagger  -  drawing.    To    be  '  at 

dagger-drawing '  is  to  be  on  very 
bad  terms  with  some  one. 

Dale,  a  division  in  an  open  field. 
(Obsolete.)  Norden's  Survey  of 
tJie  Manor  of  Kirton-in-Linasey, 
taken  A.  D.  1616,  furnishes  us 
with  the  names  of  many  of  these 
dales:  e.  g.  Black  moulde  dale, 
Bayting  date,  2>a2e  juzta  Borialem 
le  stump  cross. — ilS,  Pub.  Lib. 
Cantab,  Ff.  iv.  30,  fol.  7.  The 
word  was  not  obsolete  in  1787, 
when  the  manor  of  Eirton-in- 
Lindsey  was  surveyed.  There 
is  a  place  at  Gleatham  called 
•  Longdate,*  and  '  Holywell  Dale ' 
at  Wmterton.  in  the  parish  of 
Messingkam  before  the  enclo- 
sure, *  when  any  person  had  six 
lands  altogether  it  was  called  a 
dale,' — J,  Mackinnon's  Ace,  of 
Meuingham,  MS.  1825,  16. 

Dallackedy    Dallacked-ont»  pp. 

over-dressed,  dressed  in  gaudy 
colours.  *  I  niwer  seed  saryant 
lasses  so  daUacJ^d-out  as  they 
was  at  OainsVr  Stattia' 

Damnified,  pp.  injured.  'I've 
been  damnified  a  matter  o'  two 
Year  rent  by  th'  beck  -  bank 
breakin'.' 

*  What  dismall  day  hath  lent  this 

cursed  light 
To  see  my  Lord  so  deadly  damni' 

fyder 
Spenser,  Faerie  QueenCf  ii ,  vii. ,  xlii 

Damp,  adj.  rainy. 

Damper,  (1)  an  instrument  in  a 


fire-place  to  dose  a  flue. 

(2;  Anything  that  is  said  or 
done  to  dispirit  another. 

Dance,  when  a  person  has  had  to 
go  from  place  to  place  in  search 
oi  some  person  or  thing.  *  I  've 
hed  a  fine  dance  efter  it? 

Dandril,  a  knock,  a  blow. 

Dandy,  a  curved  stick  with  which 
hockey  is  played. 

Dang  it,  interj.  a  form  of  oath 
used  by  silly  people  who  think 
to  escape  sm  oy  changing  the 
final  letters  in  damn. 

Dangle,  v.  to  loiter  about.  '  He 's 
alust  danglin*  efter  th'  lasses.' 

Dant  [dant],  v.  to  daunt  'He 
was  Bwearin'  shockin'  for  ony- 
body  to  hear  till  a  thunner-dap 
came,  an'  then  he  seem'd  clear 
danted,*  *  Percussit  mihi  ani- 
mum.  It  smote  me  to  the  heart ; 
it  danted  me.' — Bernard,  Terence^ 
12. 

Dapper,  adj.  neat,  smart. 

Dar  [dar],  v.  to  dare.  'Don't 
dar  me  to  it ;  when  I  'm  mad  I 
dar  do  owt' 

Dark,  adj.  (1)  secret.  'He keeps 
everything  very  dark,  nobody 
knaws  nowt  but  him  and  his 
lawyer.' 

(2)  Wicked.  *  They  say  there 
hes  been  some  dark  deeds  done 
there  afore-time.' 

Darken  the  door.  *  Nqyqt  darken 

my  door 6  ony  more '  is  equivalent 
to,  never  come  to  my  house  again. 
The  strongest  possible  form  of 
letting  another  Know  he  is  un- 
welcome. 

Darklins,  (1)  twilight.  ^DarMins 
at  neet.' 

^2)  adv.  Darkly.  *I  could 
nobut  darklins  mak'  out  what  he 
meant;  for  he's  hed  a  fit,  an' 
talks  real  queer.' 

Dar  n't,  for  dare  not     See  Dar. 
Darty,  Daty,  dirty. 
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Sash,  the  internal  machineTy  of 
a  Ghnm. 

Dash,  V.  to  thwart,  to  destroy. 
*  This  dashes  all  th'  hopes  I  eyer 
hed  o'  gettin*  that  lob.'  '  Out, 
alas !  the  matter  is  aasht* — ^Ber- 
nard, Terence,  210. 

Dash,  Dashboard,  the  splash- 
board of  a  carriage. 

Daaht,  pp.  (1)  shy,  timid  as  a 
dog  that  has  been  beaten* 

(2)  'WeU,  m  be  dasht'  is  a 
mild  form  of  oath.  •  Well,  I  '11 
be  dtM?it  if  it  isn't  dinner-time 
an'  hairf  th'  momih's  work  to  do 
yet.' 

Dateless,  adj.  stupid,  having  the 

faculties  fEuling  through  age. 
Danb  an'  Stower,  the  same  as 

Stud  and  mud,  q.  y. 

Danber,  a  builder  with  daub  and. 
Stower,  The  word  is,  perhaps, 
obsolete,  but  it  has  given  rise  to 
a  not  uncommon  surname. 

Daubing,  plastering  with  road- 
mud  or  clay.  'The  seid  barn 
is  ruinous  m  wallyn^  as  in 
dawbyng  and  ^und  sulyng.' — 
Survey  of  Pnory  of  Sandwell, 
CO.  Stafltord,  temp.  Hen.  VTTT  in 
M<m»  Ang,  iii.  191. 

Danby,  adj.  dirty.  'What  a 
daiAy  bairn  thoo  art' 

DanI,  V.  a.  to  weary.  '  If  thoo 
walks  all  th'  ways  fra  here  to 
Lincoln  an'  by  agean  thoo  Tl 
davl  thee  sen  ab^n  a  bit,  I 
knaw.' 

Daw,  a  chattering  fool.  'And 
with  that  he  turned  to  the  seid 
John  Copyldyke  and  said  thofu 
artl  a  fool  and  a  dawe^  and  the 
said  John  Copyldyke  awnswered, 
dawe  of  thy  hede.'— Star-Cham- 
ber  Proceedings,  1533,  in  Proceed, 
of  8oc.  Ant,  II.  Series,  iv.  321. 
'What's  th'  use  o'  listenin'  to  a 
daw  like  thee  ?  when  I  fall  out 
it 's  wi'  men,  not  magpies.' 

Dawdles,  an  idle  person.  '  What 


a  dawdles  thou  art,   sure/y.' 
Dawked    out,    pp.    dressed    in 
slovenly  finery.     *  I  never  seed 
a  lass  dawJ^d  otU  as  she  is  in  all 
my  life.' 

Dawkin,  a  foolish  person. 
Daver,  v.  to  tremble. 

Davy,  an  affidavit  '  I  'U  tak'  my 
davy  on  it,  ivvery  thod  wod  she 
says  is  a  lie.' 

Day.  'The  lost  days'  are  the 
eleven  days  which  wore  omitted 
when  the  new  style  was  intro- 
duced in  1752.  ihe  day  follow- 
ing Wednesday  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  being  called 
lliursday  the  14th.  (Bond's 
Handy-book  of  Rules  for  verifying 
dates f  10.)  Many  persons  have 
not  yet  forgiven  those  who  made 
the  change,  as  it  has  thrown,  say 
they,  aU  the  fiiirs  in  the  coimtry 
wrong.  Persons  who  were  bom 
before  1752  were,  while  they 
lived,  never  weary  of  denouncing 
those  who  had,  in  their  opinion, 
robbed  them  of  their  birth-days. 

Day-man,  a  labourer  hired  from 
day  to  day;  not  a  regular  hand. 

Daysman,   an    arbitrator.      One 
who  settled  the  amount  of  work 
each  man  in  a  gang  of  *  bankers' 
ought  to  do,  and  how  much  of 
the  sum  paid  for  the  whole  *  tak ' 
his  share  should  be.     I  myself 
have  never  heard  the  word  used, 
and  it  may  possibly  now  be  ob- 
solete, but  it  was  in  common  use 
both  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  and 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Trent  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century. 
In  Brayleys  Graphic  Illustrator, 
1834,  p.  14  (quoted  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  Series  I.,  vol.  i.  p.  267), 
we  are  told  that  '  A  dais-man  la 
still  a  ]popular  term  for  an  arbi- 
ja-ator  m  the  North.'     'Neither 
IS  there  any  dayes-man  betwixt 
vs  that  might  lay  his  hand  vpon 
vs  both.'— J5t6;c  Avihorized  Ver- 
sion,  1634,  Job    ix.   33.     The 
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QeneTa  yeraioii,  4to,  1615,  here 
reads  '  ympire/ 

'  What  art  thon 
That  mak'st  thvselfe  his  daye9- 

many  to  prolong 
The  yengeaunoe  preet  ?' 
Spencer,  Fcterie  Queeti^  iL,  viii, 
zxviii. 

'  In  Switzerland  •  •  •  •  they  had 
8ome  common  arbitrators,  or 
dayesmen  in  every  town.' — Bur- 
ton, Anat.  Mel,  edit.  6,  p.  50. 
'  They  haue  made  me  ympire 
and  daiee-man  betwixt  them.' — 
Bernard,  Terence,  204. 

Day,  the  third.  If  a  person  be 
taken  suddenly  ill,  or  be  injured 
by  an  accident,  if  he  soryiye 
until  the  third  day,  it  is  belieyed 
tiiat  he  will  reooyer. 

Day-worky  work  done  by  the 
day,  as  disting:uiBhed  from '  taken- 
work.' 

Dazed,  pt.  t.  and  pp.  (1)  dazzled. 
'  Th'  hffhtnin'  clear  daaed  me.' 

(2)  Astonished,  confused.  'I 
thowt  he  'd  been  dead  years,  so 
when  he  com  up  to  me  I  felt 
clear  dazed,  an'  could  n't  speak.' 

Dead  [di-h'd],  (1)  dead.  '  Billy 's 
dead  an'  th'  owd  man's  in 
'Mericay,' 

(2)  Death.  'Them  folks  as 
stary'd  th'  bairn  to  dead  at 
Gkinsb'r  hed  fifteen  year  for  it 
nobbut,  I  wish  they'd  hinged 
both  on  'em.' 

*  That  )>ey  receyue  in  forme  of  bred, 
Hyt  vs  goddes  body  )>at  soffered 

Myrc,  Intirucfor  Pariah  PriesU,  8. 

Dead  agean,  violently  opposed 
to.  *  She 's  a  good  sort  o'  woman, 
but  dead  agean  th'  preachers.' 

Dead  as  a  door-nail,  quite  dead. 
Gihe  author  of  Piers  Plowman 
tell  us 

'  pat  Fey  withouten  fSut  is  febelore 

pen  nou^t, 
And  ded  as  a  dore^nayV 

TextA.L161. 


So  in  Will,  of  Paleme,  twioe ;  II. 
628,  3396 ;  and  in  Shakespeare, 
2  Hen,  IV.,  V.  iii.  125. 

Dead  hedge,  a  fence  made  of  dead 
material,  commonly  of  thorns  or 
willows. 

Dead  boss.  'Working  the  dead 
Aom'  is  taking  goods  for  work 
done  in  Ueu  of  payment  in  money. 

Dead  lift  When  a  man  puts 
out  all  his  strength  to  do  any- 
thing he  is  said  &  do  it '  at  the 
dead  lift ; '  hence  anything  of 
surpassing  hardship  is  a  dead 
lift. 

Deadly  [dih'dlil,  adj,  and  adv. 
a  strong  superlative.  *  He 's  a 
dSadly  rogue.'  *This  is  deadly 
strong  tea.' 

Dead-man's-flngen,  (I)  a  part 
of  a  crab  which  is  neld  to  be 
unfit  for  food. 

Dead  on.  Dead  upon,  very  ener- 
getic ae;ainst.  *  He 's  dSad  upo' 
th'  poiuchers.' 

Dead-starred,  to  be  so  cold  as  to 
have  lost  the  use  of  one's  limbs. 
*  I  was  that  dead-Harved  oomin' 


home  fra^  Brigg   on  Christmas 

hardl] 
I  was.' 


Eve  that  I  hardly  knowed  where 


Dead  wall,  a  wall  without  any 
doors  or  windows  in  it. 

Deaf  [di-h'f],  adj.  blighted,  empty. 

Dea£  It  13  supposed  that  eating 
the  spinal  marrow  out  of  a 
ohine  of  beef  will  make  one  dea£ 

Deaf-ears,   (1)  blighted  ears  of 
com  that  have  no  grain  in  them. 
(2)  The  auricles  of  the  heart 

Deaf-nettle,  the  stingless  nettle. 
'Deffe  nettylle,  Archangdw;* 
Prompt.  Parv. 

Deaf-nnt,  a  nut  without  akemeL 

Deaf-pap,  a  cow's  pap  which  will 
not  give  milk. 

Deal,  (1)  a  plank  of  foreign  fii^ 
timber. 
(2)  Much,  a  great  quantity. 
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*He's  ta'en  a  dfal  o'  doctor's 
Stuff,  but  lie 's  a  vast  d^al  better/ 

*  Toa  man  gie  me  a  de<il  o'  pud- 
din'  ;  I  'm  that  Lunny  I  could  eat 
a  hoas  wi*  ih!  saddle  on*' 

*  ^  l^at  ^  meste  dd  of  hey  men 
^t  in  Englond  be^ 
Be^  yoome  of  ]>e  Normana.' 

Bob.  of  Olouc  S68. 

*  What  a  deale  will  they  eat  and 
drinke.' — Bernard,  Teretiee^  194. 

Seal,  V.  to  distribute.  'There 
is  tibiem  that's  gotten  it  to  say  as 
he  doesn't  dwi  out  th'  dole 
fairly.' 

Sear  hand.  A  tradesman  who 
has  not  credit  with  those  with 
whom  he  deals,  but  has  to  buy 
his  wares  in  small  quantities, 
just  when  he  wants  them,  is  said 
to  buy  them  at  *  dear  ?uind,* 

Seary,  adj.  something  smalL  '  I 
never  seed  such  deary  little  ap- 
ples in  aU  my  life.'  *  I'U  tal/a 
little  deary  mite  more,  please.' 

Seary  me,  interj.  an  expression 
of  surprise.  '  Deary  me,  I  never 
can  expect  th'  post  been  so  late 
as  he  alus  is.'  *  Why,  the  deary 
me  to-day  I ' 

SeatL  It  is  a  si^  of  death  if 
pigeons  alight  in  trees,  come 
into  the  house,  or  become  on  a 
sudden  unaccountably  tame. 

Seath-cart  If  you  hear,  in  the 
night-time,  a  cart  drive  rapidly 
UD  the  road  towards  the  house 
wnere  you  dwell,  and  it  stops 
suddenfy  at  your  door,  and  when 
you  look  out  you  see  nothing,  it 
IS  a  sign  of  death.  If,  however, 
a  soimd  like  unto  the  shooting 
out  of  stones  or  coals  when  a 
cart  is  tipped-up,  be  heard,  it  is 
then  a  never-faiung  sign  of  death. 

Seath-lax,  the  diarrhoea  which 
is  premonitory  of  death. 

Seath-ihraws,  or  Sead-fhraws, 

&  pL  the  death-throes  or  last 
•gony. 


Seeoy,  a  pond  with  pipes  or 
chiuinels  running  from  it  which 
are  furnished  wiui  nets  for  catch- 
ing wild  ducks. 

See,  to  die.  '  I  was  so  badly  I 
thout  I  should  ha'  deed* 

Seek,  a  dyke. 

Seep,  ac^.  cunning.  'lie's  as 
deep  as  a  well,'  and  *  lie 's  as 
deep  as  Wilkes,'  are  common  ex- 
pressions to  indicate  subtilty  and 
craft. 

SeepnetB,  (1)  depth;  (2)  cun- 
ning. 

Seft,  adj.  clever,  accompliHhe<l. 
'  He 's  one  o'  th'  deftest  hands  in 
a  stable  I  ever  seed.' 

Self,  Selft,  (1)  a  drain  that  has 
been  delved  (not  a  natural  river) ; 
a  pond,  a  day-pit,  a  railway 
cutting,  or  any  other  large  hole 
that  has  been  delved  out 

'Some  lesser  del/tSy  the  fountains 

bottom  sounding 
Draw  out  the  baser  streams.' 
Phineas  Fletcher,  The  Pvrple  Is- 
land, ed.  1816,  iiL  13. 

(2)  A  drain  or  cut  at  the  back 
of  an  embankment,  whence  the 
earth  has  been  obtained  for 
forming  the  bank. 

(3)  Delft  ware. 

Self-oase,  a  rack  for  holding 
plates  and  dishes. 

Selve,  V.  to  dig. 

Senunic,  Semnmc,  (1)  an  epi- 
demic 

(2)  A  whitlow  or  thecal  ab- 
scess. 

Semmuck'd  tatiet,  s.  pL  potatoes 
which  are  blighted  by  the  potatoe 
disease.  A  corruption  of  the 
word  epidemic,  *  DemmucJ^d 
flukes  is  three  shillin'  a  seek, 
good  uns  twelve-an'-six.' 

Sent,  a  dint. 

Sent,  V.  to  dint. 

Senter,  an  indenture.     ^  Pleas, 
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sir,  "^e  'ye  oomed  to  ax  you  to  fill 
up  these  denters  atween  me  an' 
my  preutis  for  us.' 

Depart,  v.  to  die.  ^  It  was  a 
sore  job,  not  one  of  his  bairns 
was  nigh  him  when  he  departed; 
it  came  so  sudden.'  'Ail  fedse 
executores  )>at  maken  false  testa- 
mentes  and  despose  the  goodes 
of  him  ^at  is  dede  o)?er  wise  than 
his  will  was  at  his  departyng,* — 
Myrc,  Instrtutiona  for  Parish 
Priests,  23,  83.  [1502-3]  'John 
Yayasour  of  Newton  is  departed 
to  the  mercy  of  God,  sence  ye 
departed  from  homa' — PlumpUm 
Corresp.  175.  [1566]  '  One  alter 
stone  sold  to  WiUitun  Thixton, 
and  he  caused  yt  to  be  laide  on 
his  grave  when  he  departed* — 
Peacock,  lAnootnsh,  Church  Fur- 
niture, 121. 

Departore,  death. 

DeBarvOy  v.  to  deserve. 

Desput,  for  desperate,  used  as 
adv.,  very,  exceedingly.  *It's 
desp*u^  cowd  to-day.'  *  I  'm  des- 
p*v^t  badly.' 

Denoe  [deus].  'The  deuce  tak' 
ye,*  'What  the  deuce  are  ye 
doin','  'What  the  deuce  is  that,' 
are  common  forms  of  ^peech. 
Used  as  if  it  meant  devil ;  but 
the  word  is  really  deus ;  see  Sir 
F.  Madden's  note  to  Havelok, 
s.  V.  Deus. 

Deuced,  adj.  extremely  great. 
'  It 's  a  deuced  shame.' 

Deviliiiy  the  swift;  Gypseltia  apus. 

Devil's  bity  (I)  Scabiosa  succisa, 
the  root  of  which  ends  abruptly 
as  if  bitten  off. 

(2)  A  three-penny  piece.  So 
called  because  proud  people  will 
not  give  copper  at  collections, 
and  therefore  provide  themselves 
with  the  smallest  silver  coin  they 
can. 

Devil's  ooacli-liorse.  The  com- 
mon '  black  cocktail ; '  Ocypus 
dens. 


Devil,  compact  wiiL  If  a  per- 
son sells  his  soul  to  the  devil,  to 
be  delivered  at  a  certain  specified 
time,  the  vendor,  if  wary,  may 
avoid  payment  by  putting  in  the 
contract  'be  it  in  the  house  or 
out  of  the  house,'  and  then  whrai 
the  time  arrives,  sitting  astride 
on  a  window-sill  or  stauading  in 
a  door-way.  * 

Devil's  dnngy  assafoetida. 

Dewlap,  loose  skin  under  the 
chin  of  man  or  beast. 

Dew-rated,  pp.  said  of  flax  which 
is  retted  (q.v.)  on  the  ground,  not 
by  steeping  in  water. 

Diaclum,  diachylon  plaster.  '  Me 
father  once  bowt  a  great  roll 
o'  diaclum,  enif  to  paper  a  room 
wi',  of  a  man  that  stood  wi'  a 
stall  at  Ghdnsb'r  Mart,  but  it  was 
to  no  mander  o'  use  efter  he'd 
hed  it  two  or  three  weeks.' 

Dib,  a  child's  pinafore. 

Dibble,  v.  to  make  conical  holes 
in  the  sround  for  receiving  seeds 
dropped  in  by  hand.  *  I  reckon 
dihblin*  is  mr  away  afore  bar- 
row-drillin'  for  beans.' 

Dibbler,  (1)  am  iroii  instrument 
by  which  the  holes  are  made  for 
dibbHng  seeds. 

(2^   A  man  who   makes  the 
dibble-holes. 

Dice,  a  kind  of  slaty  clay  found 
in  the  Isle  of  Axholme.  '  The 
slaty,  though  finer  grained,  is 
not  so  easily  diontegrated.  The 
workmen  sometimes  call  it  dice, 
probably  from  its  breaking,  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  moisture, 
into  cubizoidal  pieces.' — Will. 
Peck,  Ace,  of  Isle  cf  Axholme,  14, 

Dick's  hat-band.  '  It 's  as  queer 
as  Did^s  hat-hand,  that  went 
nine  times  round  an'  would  n't 
tie ; '  said  of  any  person  or  thing 
which  it  is  weU-nigh  impossible 
to  manage.  Common  in  many 
ooimties* 
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IHcky,  (1)  the  loose  front  of  a 
shirt. 

(2)  A  loBse. 

Sieky-bod,  (1)  a  child's  name  for 
a  bird. 

(2)  AloTue.  *  I 'm  sure,  bairn, 
thou*8  gottmi  dicky 'hoda  i'  thee 
head.' 

Dieted,  to  be,  v.  to  be  under  the 
doctor's  orders  as  to  one's  diet. 
*I'm  eighty  years  ond,  an'  I 
never  was  dieM  in  all  my  life.' 

Differ,  y.  to  quaneL 

Difference,  a  quarrel 

Different  to,  different  from.  '  My 
cheney  's  clear  different  to  thine ; 
though  they  don't  look  imlike 
when  parted.' 

Diffionlty,  a  qnaireL 

Dig,  an  instrument  used  for  stub- 
bing np  roots,  more  commonly 
called  a  att^b-dig,  *As  straight 
as  a  dig^  is  a  common  proverbial 
expression. 

Dig,  y.  to  drive  in;  spoken  of 
dbriving  knowledge  into  the  head 
of  a  dull  person. 

Dight  up,  (1)  to  repair,  to  put 
in  order.  '  I  mun  hev  these 
yates  an'  stowps  dightedup  afore 
th'  steward  comes,  or  he  'll  hap- 
pen say  summuts.' 

(2^  To  be  clogged  up.    « That 
*  riddle 's    fairly  dightea    up  wi' 
muck.'    '  Thy  ban's  is  strange 
an'  dighted  up  wi'  dirt.' 

Dill,  Anethum  Graveolens. 

'  Vervain  and  Dill 
Hinder  witches  of  their  will.' 

'Trefoil,    Vervain,    John's   wort, 

Dill, 
Hinder  witches  of  their  wilL' 

Dill,  v.  to  soothe,  to  ease  pain. 
'We  fomented  him  wi'  lodlum 
for  to  diU  pain.' 

Dill  Hire,  a  marshy  piece  of  pas- 
ture ground  in  the  parish  of  Lea. 


Dilly,  a  yehide  used  for  remoy- 
ing  manure. 

Dilly-dallying,  pres.  pt.  idling 
about. 

Dimes,  s.  pi.  tithes.  (Obsolete.) 
Used  by  Wydif. 

Ding,  a  blow.  '  I  'U  fetch  thee  a 
ding  ower  th'  head,  if  ta  says 
another  wod.' 

Ding,  v.  Dong,  pt.  t.  (1)  to  strike, 
to  dash  down.  'iH'n^  them  wedges 
in,  that'll  rive  her;'  said  to  a 
man  splitting  ash-tree  roots  for 
fire- wood. 

(2)  To  talk  much,  to  gabble. 

*  Don't  ding  so,  bairn.' 

(3)  To  surpass.  'WeU,  this 
telegraph  dings  all  I  iwer  heard 
on.' 

Ding  in,  y.  (1)  to  drive  a  stake 
or  any  such  thing  into  the 
groimd. 

(2)  To  force  knowledge  into 
the   head  of  a  stupid  person. 

*  I  've  tell'd  thee  ower  an*  ower 
agean,  an'  I  can't  ding  it  in  to 
thee.' 

Dingle,  y.  to  tingle.  '  I  've  net- 
tled mysen,  an'  my  fingers  dinglei 
unberable.' 

Dinmora  dale,  or  ingi,  meadow- 
land  in  £irton-in-Lindsey,  1616, 
1787. 

Dip,  a  poisonous  liquid  in  which 
^eep  are  dipped  to  kill  fags. 

Dip-net,  a  small  fishing-net,  at- 
tached to  a  willow  rod  bent  into 
a  circle,  and  afi^ed  to  a  long 
handle. 

Dip  o'  th'  kit,  a  rustic  game. 
(Obsolescent.) 

Dips,  s.  pL  candles  made  by  dip- 
ping the  wicks  in  melted  tallow, 
not  cast  in  moulds.    (Common.) 

Dirt-pies,  (1)  imitations  of  pies 
made  by  children  out  of  clay  or 
road  dirt.  '  I  will  learn  to  ride, 
fence,  vaiQt,  and  make  fortifica- 
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tions  in  dirt-piesJ — ^Kio.  Otway, 
The  Atheist,  Act  y.  sc.  1. 

(2}  A  -peiBon  who  has  been 
mucn  hmmliated  va  said  to  have 
eaten  dirt-pie,  *  Afore  I'd  ha' 
eaten  dirt-pie  i'  that  how  at  his 
hiddin'  I  'd  a  dinckt  mysen  into 
th'  Trent  ofPn  Gainsb'r  Drigg.' 

Dirty,  a^j.  (1)  mean,  dishonest. 
*  To  ax  for  another  man's  farm 
ower  his  head  is  as  dirty  an 
action  as  any  man  can  do,  let 
him  try  his  best.' 

(2)  Bainy.  'We're  heyin' 
strange  dirty  weather  this  har- 
yest.' 

Disaimiily  t.  to  annul,  to  destroy. 

Disgest,  y.  to  digest.  ^He's  a 
weak  stomach  an'  can't  disgut 
fat  bacon.' 

Dishbink,  a  rack  to  set  plates 
and  dishes  in. 

Dish-olont,  a  dish-cloth.  'Go 
thee  ways  or  I'U  pin  th'  dish- 
clout  to  thee  tail '  is  not  un&e- 
quently  said  to  men  and  boys 
who  interfere  in  the  kitchen. 

Dished,  pp.  cheated,  disappointed. 

Dish-washer,  the  pied-wagtail; 
Motacilla  Tarrdli. 

Disjected,  pp.  dejected. 

Dismals,  a  fit  of  melancholy. 
'There's  nowt  matter  wi'  her; 
she 's  nobbut  gotten  th'  dismals.* 

Dismit,  pp.  dismissed. 

Dispraise,  eyil  words,  slander. 

Ditchwater.  '  As  dead  as  diteJi- 
water,*  *  As  dull  as  ditchwater  ; ' 
said  of  something  utterly  taste- 
less, yapid,  or  stupid. 

Dither,  y.  to  shake  with  cold,  to 
quiyer,  to  tremble.  *I  dithefd 
so  I  could  n't  howd  pen  to  sign 
my  name.'  1678.  *  At  night  at 
church,  but  what  by  reason  of 
the  quiyering  and  dithering  of 
my  body,  and  the  deprayedness 
of  my  heart,  I  could  not  under- 
stand anythbg  to  the  purpose.' 


— Thoreeby's  Dia/ry,  i.  22. 

Dither  an*  plop,  Dither  onm 
plop,  Dolther  an'  pop,  (1^  the 
state  of  trembling  with  cola. 

(2)  *  Trembling  like  a  jeUy.' 
'  I  was  aU  o'  a  dolther  an^pop,  like 
a  hot  egg-pnddin'.' 

Dithers,  shaking  palsy;  para- 
lysis agitans. 

Divil,  the  deyiL  Old-fashioned 
people,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  use  to  make  it  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience  when  they  read 
Holy  Scripture,  or  talked  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  to  speak  of  the 
deyil ;  but  when  they  had  occa- 
sion to  use  the  word  in  oaths 
or  in  talk  of  a  lighter  sort,  they 
were  careful  to  say  Divil. 

Divilment,  confusion,  mischiel 

Diznery,  a  dictionary. 

Dizen  [deiznl,  a  woman  dressed 
in  sloyenly  finery. 

Do  [doo],pl.  Dot  [doaz],  (1)  adoing. 
*  This  is  a  poor  do  *  signifies  that 
something  nas  turned  out  much 
less  success^illy  than  was  hoped 
for.  *We'd  a  grand  do  wnen 
....  was  weddM ; '  that  is,  the 
feetiyities  were  successful. 

(2)  A  person  is  said  to  'hey 
taen  it  to  c2o '  when  they  do  any- 
thing with  yery  ^reat  earnest- 
ness or  determination. 

Doable,  practicable.  'It's  like 
goin'  to  th'  moon,  it's  not  doable 
no  how.'  *  If  he 's  ta'en  it  under 
way,  it  11  be  done  if  it 's  doable,' 

Do  away  with,  y.  to  destroy. 
'  The  screen  was  done  away  with 
in  Bottesford  church  by  Dr 
Bayley.' 

Do  away  With  himself,  to  com- 
mit suicide. 

Dobbin,  an  old  horse. 

Doc'r,  V.  to  cut  off.  To  dock 
sheep  is  to  cut  off  the  locks  of 
dirty  wool  from  them.  Cutting 
foals'  or  lambs'  tails  is  called  dock- 
ing them.    The  act  id  topping 
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a  dipped  lied^  ia  called  docking. 
Soddn,  Ywdous  species  of  Rumex. 

*  The  reeds  they  grew  long  i'  the 

wmrp  by  the  bimk 
An'  the  dodein*  an'  mandiiakee  an* 
hmnlocks  sea  rank/ 

Balf  Skirlaugh,  iii.  240. 

Doetcnr,  any  one  who  practises 
medicine  or  suivery,  whether  he 
be^  legally  quiJified  or  not  A 
child  at  Winterton  school  being 
asked  what  she  meant  by  '  false 
doctrine,'  replied,  '  Guiin'  folks 
badly.' 

Doctor's  shop,  a  suigeiy.  A  little 
girl  on  being  asked  in  the  Kir- 
n>n-in-Lindsey  Snnday  School 
what  kind  of  a  place  the  temple 
was,  replied,  'A  doctor* a  shop, 
pleas  stm.'  On  investigation, 
it  turned  out  that  she  luui  re- 
cently heard  read  the  narrative 
of  otir  Lord  being  found  *  in  the 
temple,  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
the  doctors'  (Luke  ii  46),  and 
tmderstood  doctors  to  mean  per- 
sons who  practised  medicine. 

Doctor's  ftoff,  medicine.  'I've 
tien  as  much  dodor'a  ttuff  i'  my 
time,  what  wi'  drink  an' pills,  as 
wad  fill  William  Summers  stone- 
pit  up  levil  hy  th'  grund  away.' 

Dodipoll  [dod'ipoall,  a  blockhead. 
<The  filthy  family  of  dotine 
dodypoles,  priests,  and  unlearned 
lawyers.'— -John  Bale,  Image  of 
Bdh  Churches  (Parker  Soc.), 
429. 

Dof  and  a  don,  having  two  suits 
of  clothes,  one  off  and  the  other 
on. 

Dog,  n)  an  iron  tie  in  a  building. 

(2)  *  Every  dog  his  day,  and 
bitch  her  afternoons.'  A  proverb 
equivalent  to  '  Time  and  tide 
come  round  to  all.' — Ct  Hamlet, 
V.  1. 

(3)  'As  pleased  as  a  dog  wi' 
two  tails,'  is  said  of  any  one 
much  excited  by  pleasure. 


Dog,  T.  (1)  to  chase  cattle  with 
does.  *  If  mares  and  foals  was 
well  dogged  when  they  stray  in 
town  stroots  there  wouldn't  be 
so  many  bairns  kicked  to  dead.' 
William  Elvylsh'  was  fined  i^* 
ii^  at  the  Bottesford  Manor 
Court,  10  May,  1591,  <  for  dog- 
ging  beast  vicinorum,  super  com- 
munem  pasturam.' — Manor  BoU, 
iub  ann,  *  Their  [sheep]  beinff 
over-heated  in  being  .  .  .  dogg^ 
to  their  confinement  where  they 
are  often  too  much  crowded.' 
— Th.  Stone,  View  of  Agric  of 
Line,  1794,  62. 

(2)  To  badger,  to  tease.  *  I  'm 
omust  dogged  to  dead  wi'  him;  he 
comes  churtin'  aboot  iwery  day 
as  there  is.' 

Dog  about,  Y.  to  Ul-treat,  ^to 
drive  from  pillar  to  post;'  said 
of  parents  who  behave  ill  to  their 
children,  and  masters  who  ill-use 
work-people  and  servants. 

Dog-oheap,  acy.  very  cheap. 

Dog-daisy,  the  common  daisy. 

Dog-aared,  said  of  a  book  when 
the  comers  of  its  leaves  have 
been  curled  up. 

'With  them  shall  perish  cheek  by 
jowl. 
Petition,  psalm,  and  libel ; 
The  Colonel  s  canting  muster-roll, 
The  Chaplain's  dog-ear'd  bible.' 
Lord  Macaulay,  SongB  of  the  Civil 
War ;  Knights  Penny  Magazine^ 
ii.  222. 

Do^-leg,  a  carpenter's  tool.  A 
kind  of  claw  used  for  holding  a 
piece  of  wood  firmly  on  a  bench. 
'  As  crookled  as  a  dog-leg '  is  a 
common  saying.  It  probably 
refers  to  this  instrument  rather 
than  to  the  leg  of  the  beast. 

Dogmonth,  Dogmooth,  the  garden 
snapdragon.      Clergyman.  *  Can 

Sou  tell  me  anything  else  that 
^od  made.'  BoyyCet,  six,  'Yes, 
sir,  Marygowds,  Dogmooths,  and 
Jjad-love-Iass.' 
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^Dog-rose,  the  wild-rose. 

Dogshelfy  part  of  the  sole,  in  the 
furrow,  left  in  ploughing,  he* 
tween  two  lands. 

Dogs-nose,  a  cordial  drink  yery 
popular  in  the  heginning  of  this 
century.  'He  is  not  certain 
whether  he  did  not  twice  a  week, 
for  twenty  years,  taste  dogs-nosey 
which  your  committee  find,  upon 
inquiry,  to  he  compounded  of 
warm  porter,  moist  sugar,  gin, 
and  nutmeg.  (A  groan,  and  '  So 
it  is ! '  from  an  elderly  female.)* 
— Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers,  eh. 
xxxiii. 

Dog-tired,  Tired  as  a  dog,  adj. 
very  weary. 

Dog-trick,  a  very  mean  or  un- 
worthy action. 

Dog-wMpper.  Till  about  sixty 
years  ago  almost  every  church 
had  an  official  so  named  whose 
duty  it  was  to  drive  dogs  out  of 
the  church.  In  the  roi^  of 
Elizabeth,  datenot  given,  William 
Dobson  performed  that  office  at 
Kirton-in-Lindsey.  In  1658  a 
charge  of  2s,  *  for  the  dogs  whip- 
in^r'  occurs,  and  in  1817  Robert 
Robinson  charts  68.  8d,  for  per- 
forming the  lu;e  office.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  it  further 
in  that  parish,  but  at  Bottesford, 
Northoipe,  and  several  other 
parishes,  the  office  was  not  abol- 
ished until  about  1830.  In 
Northorpe  Church,  until  about 
sixty  years  ago,  there  used  to  be 
a  small  pew,  just  within  the 
chancel  arch,  known  as  the  Hall- 
Do^  pew,  in  which  the  dogs 
which  followed  the  editor^sgrand- 
ffither  and  his  family  to  ^urch 
were  imprisoned  durmg  the  serv- 
ice. A  functionary  of  this  kind 
is  stiU  appointed  at  Ecclesfield 
near  Sheffield.  There  he  is  called 
the  *  dog  -  noper.'  Kirton  -  in- 
Lindsey  Ch,  Ace,;  Eastwood's 
Uist,  of  Ecclesfield,  co.  York,  219. 


The  Cartmel  Ch.  Ace,  for  1641 
contain  an  entry  of  a  payment 
of  four  shillings  '  for  keepinge 
doogs  forth  of  3iurche  one  year.' 
— James  Stockdale,  Annals  of 
Cartmel,  64. 

Doin'  on,  doing.  < What's  ta' 
doirC  on  $  * 

Doings,  s.  pL  food  and  drink; 
festivities.  '  There 's  alus  rare 
doings  at  Ketton  at  th'  Fair-time.' 
'  It  was  a  shabby  funeral,  there 
was  strange  poor  doings,  I  '11  as- 
sure you.' 

Doit,  a  jot,  a  tittle.  ^  I  don't  care 
a  doit  for  him.' 

Dole,  money,  bread,  or  clothing 
distributed  to  the  poor.  Com- 
pare the  '  Titchbome  doU,^ 

Dole,  V.  to  distribute  a  dole. 

Dollop,  a  large  quantity.  'There 's 
a  huge  dollop  o*  soot  corned  doon 
th'  hoose  dumley.' 

DoUpopper,  the  dabchick,  lesser 
grebe.    Podiceps  minor, 

Dollnps,  an  untidy  woman. 
'  She 's  as  offil  a  doUups  as  ony 
man  could  light  on  atween  Tin- 
dale  bank  an  Qarthrup  shore.' 

Dolly,  a  machine  for  washing 
clothes. 

Dollying,  washing  clothes  in  a 
dolly.  In  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire  this  process  is  called 
peggying ;  in  the  Bishopric  of 
Durham,  where  the  clothes  are 
poimded  as  in  a  mortar,  it  is 
called  possing.  See  Notes  and 
Queries,  V.  S.  iii  483. 

Do-ment  [doo*ment],  a  rejoicing, 
a  festivity,  or  other  exciting  mat- 
ter. Sometimes,  though  rarely, 
used  when  the  cause  is  a  painful 
one.  '  There  'U  be  a  strange  do- 
ment  when  young  ....  oomes  at 
age.'  '  They  kick'd  up  no  end  of 
a  doment  cos  they  thowt  .... 
was  lost  when  he  'd  nobbut  mist 
his  train.' 
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Done,  pp.  (1)  put.  '  Where  hes 
ta  d4m€  it  P  I  've  look'd  high  an' 
low  for  it.' 

(2)  Oot  into  trouble  or  diffi- 
culty. 'There,  youVe  done  it 
noo.  It  11  be  a  magistrate's  job 
this  time.' 

(3)  Beaten,  overoome.  '  Gk> 
at  it,  chaps,  I'm  done; '  said  by 
a  wounded  man  to  his  com- 
panions in  a  row. 

Bone  down,  pp.  overcooked. 
'  Them  chidcens  is  so  done  down 
they  're  not  worth  eating.' 

Bone  to,  put.  '  I  can't  tell  where 
th'  bairn's  done  his  hat  to;  1  'ye 
look'd  for  it  high  an'  low,  an* 
can't  find  it  nowhere.' 

Bone  np,  wearied,  exhausted, 
worn  out.  '  I  'm  clear  done  tip, 
I've  been  upo'  foot  all  day.' 
<  Owd  Banger 's  been  a  good  boss 
in  his  time,  but  he's  done  up 
now.'    ((General.) 

Bo-nowt,  an  idle  person.  '  She 's 
a  real  down  do~nowt^  can't  dress 
hersen  wi'  owt  helpin'.' 

Don't  onght,  ought  not.  'You 
donH  ought  to  read  newspapers 
upo'  Sunda's.' 

Don't  think,  do  not  think,  used 
affirmatively  affcer  a  negative. 
'  He  '11  niwer  do  no  more  good 
to  nobody,  I  donH  think,* 

Don't  want,  should  not.  '  You 
don't  want  to  wear  yer  best  cloas 
every  day.' 

Door-cheek,  Door-jamb,  Door- 
Jaw,  a  door-post.  'Aj^r' tak- 
ing a  deliberate  peep  at  Scott 
out  by  the  edge  of  the  door^ 
cheek,* — ^Lockha^s  Life  of  Scott, 
chap.  vi.  *  Strike  the  linteU  and 
the  doore  cheekes  with  the  blood.' 
— ExodtLS  jdi.  22,  G^eva  ver- 
sion. 

Door-sill,  door-threshold. 

Door-slot,  a  bar  of  a  door  which, 
when  not  in  use,  slips  into  a 
horizontal    hole   in   the    wall 


'Taking  out  his  well-known 
walking  cudgel  from  its  nook 
beside  the  dStr-fHot,* — Yorkihire 
Mag,,  May  1873,  p.  378. 

DoorHBtead,  door-way. 

Door-ctep,  threshold. 

Door-stone,  the  large  stone  com- 
monly placed  at  the  entrance  of 
an  outer  door ;  it  is  often  formed 
of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  an  old 
mill-stone.  It  was  the  custom 
to  leave  hollow  spaces  under 
these  stones,  which  were  filled 
with  broken  bits  of  iron,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  off  witches. 

Doot,  a  doubt. 
Doot,  Y.  to  doubt. 

Do  out,  (1)  to  wash  out,  rub 
out,  to  ooliterate.  *  It 's  seventy 
years  sin'  a  gell  broke  a  blood- 
vessel in  Ketton  court-house,  an' 
they've  niwer  been  able  to  do 
out  th'  marks  fra  that  day  to 
this.' 

(2)  To  cleanse  a  stable  or  cow- 
shed. 

(3)  To  cheat.    *  He 's  done  him 
out  o'  five  pund.' 

Dopt,  V.  to  adopt. 

Dorcas,  a  charitable  society  for 
supplying  clothes  to  the  poor. 

Dom  [daun],  down ;  feathery  dust 
found  in  bed-rooms. 

Dot,  a  small  child.  '  It 's  a  dear 
little  dot,  it  is.' 

Dot  an'  go  one,  a  lame  person. 

'He  rose  with  the  sun,  limping 
dot  and  go  one,* 
Ingoldahy  Legends,  8t  Nicholas, 

Do  that,  i,  e,  do  so.  A  meaning- 
less addition  to  a  sentence  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis.  'I'm 
very  fond  o'  eggs  an*  bacon;  I 
like  'em,  I  do  that,' 

Do  to  death,  v.  to  kill  '  They 
did  th'  poor  bairn  to  death  by 
inches.' 
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'  Done  todeath  byslanderons  tongaes 
Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies.' 
Miich  ado  aJbovA  Nothing,  Y.  iil 

'  Onely  let  her  abstaine  £rom  cruelty 
And  doe  me  not  before  my  time 
to  dy* — Spencer,  Sonnet  xlii. 

Dotterel,  a  dotard,  a  blockhead. 
'  Why  then  ....  do  you  mocke 
me  ye  dotreUa,  sayinff  like  chil- 
dren, I  will  not,  I  w3l,  I  will,  I 
will  not.' — ^Bernard,  Ttirence,  423. 

Doty,  acy.  dirty. 

Double,  a  duplicate.  '  She 's  the 
very  double  o'  her  sister.'  '  This 
here's  my  lease,  an'  squire  hes 
th'  double  on  it.' 

Double,  Y.  (1)  to  turn  about  as  a 
hare  does  when  pursued  by  dogs. 
(2)  To  prevaricate. 

Donble-beer,  very  strong  beer. 

Doable-ribbed,  with  chHd.  (Ob- 
solescent.) 

'  Great  with  childe  she  is  by  him ; 
She  is  now  double-ribbed,* 

Bernard,  Terence,  18. 

Double-tongued,  adj.  lying,  de- 
ceitful. 

Doubt,  V.  to  fear.  '  I  doubt  this 
asthmy  will  kill  me  afore  I've 
done  wi'  if  *  I  doubt  that  bull 
very  much;  he'll  be  sticking 
somebody  before  they  take  him 
out  of  the  Beaucliff  close.' — 
NoHhorpe,  1848.  'The  whiche 
people  were  greatly  doubted  in 
battaile  or  warre ;  for  they  were 
without  pyte,  and  dydde  eate 
raw  fleshe  lyke  dogges.' — Arthur 
of  Little  Britain,  Q^,  1814,  p.  41. 

Doubtsome,  adj.  doubtf uL  '  I  'm 
not  clear  sure,  but  I'm  very 
doubtaoTne  about  it.' 

Do  up,  to  fjG^ten  up.  ^  Do  up 
Nell,  Sam,  she'll  be  worrying 
them  hens.' 

Dout,  V.  (lit.  to  do  out)  to  ex- 
tinguish a  candle: 

Douter,  an  extinguisher. 


Dowdy,  an  ill-dreeBed  woman.  A 
woman  dressed  in  old-fashioned 
clothes. 

Dowel  [dou'el],(l)  a  copper  oriron 
pin  used  for  fiEtstening  two  pieces 
of  stone  toffether  by  making  a 
hole  in  eacSi  and  inserting  the 
dowel  therein. 
(2)  A  jack-towel 

Dowel,  y.  (1)  to  fasten  two  pieces 
of  stone  together  by  a  dowel, 
(2)  Putuo. 

Dowk  [doukl  Y.  (1)  to  duck,  to 
drendi  with  water. 
(2)  To  hang  downwards. 

Dowly  [douiil  adj.  weak,  wearied, 
low-spirited!.  '  I  feel  strange  an' 
dowly  ;  I  've  not  hed  no  sleep  for 
two  neets.'  'I  hed  a  strange 
dowly  time  on  it.' 

Down,  adj.  (1)  iU.  '  He 's  dotmi 
agean  wi'  th'  feaver.'  '  My  best 
boss  is  dotvn  wi'  th'  oolia' 

(2)  In  child-bed.  'It's  just 
ton  year  sin' ;  I  remember  it  was 
when  my  missis  was  down  wi' 
Martha.' 

(3)  Dull,  languid,  in  low 
spirits.  *Toa  look  slxange  an' 
cmim ;  what 's  th'  matter  P' 

Downeome,  Dewndrop,  an  un- 
happy mischance,  a  failure.  *  It 
was  a  strange  downeome  for  bim 
not  getting  that  feum.  He  never 
lookt  up  efter.' 

Downoomely,  adj.  ruinous.  '  My 
house  is  a  downcomdy  old  place.' 
— Bwrton  ^  on '•  Stather,  21  Aug. 
1867. 

Downfall,     (1)     rain,    snow. 
'  There  11  be  (2oum/aZ2  afore  long ; 
all  th'  bacon 's  turned  as  weet  ae 
muck.' 
(2)  A  disease  in  cows. 

DownfiEdly,  adj.  ruinous. 

Down-liggin»  (1)  lyine  down  in 
bed.  '  Fra  c2ot&n-%^n  to  upriflin' 
I  've  niwer  dosed  my  eyes,  I  've 
been  so  pestered  wi'  foce-ache.' 
(2)  A  lying-in,  oonfinement. 
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Down-povTy  a  heavj  Mi  of  xain. 

Down  to  tk*  grand,  quite,  en- 
tiroly.  To  be  'salted  dawn  to 
W  grund*  means  that  entire 
satii^EuHion  has  been  given.  To 
be  '  called  down  to  th*  grund ' 
means  that  all  possible  evil  things 
haye  been  saia. 

Dowsabell,  a  female  Christian 
name.  A  yariet^  of  Dnlcibella. 
— Winterton  ParUh  Register, 

Sown,  ▼.  to  vet  all  over  with 
water.  'He  cot  4owmi  i'  th' 
rain.'  '  Thoo  'U  get  a  downng  if 
ta  tummies  inter  th'  dyke.' 

Dowter  [dout-ur],  daughter. 

Doxy,  a  sloyenly  girl  or  woman ; 
n<yt  neoessarily  of  bad  repute. 
See  Tho.  Otway,  The  AtheUt, 
Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

Bossle  [dozi],  (1)  a  staff  or  pole, 
stuck  mto  the  top  of  a  stacks  to 
which  the  thatch  is  bound.  It  is 
usually  eaudily  painted,  and  sur- 
mountea  with  a  weather-cock  in 
the  form  of  a  fish,  bird,  fox,  or 

(2)  A  prim,  stiff-looking  per- 
son.   A  person  oddly  dressed. 

Brab,  y.  to  associate  with  harlots. 

IkabUed,  adj.  muddy,  wet. 

Srabble-tail,  a  slattern. 

Drad,  pp.  dreaded. 

Brafl^  (1)  the  grains  of  the  malt 
left  after  brewing. 

(2)  Dregs,  ruoDish. 

Drag,  (1)  an  agricultural  imple- 
ment drawn  by  horses,  used  for 
dragging  up  the  snrfieu»  of  the 
ground. 

(2^  A  hand-instrument  used 
for  aragffing  up  turnips. 

(3)  A  large  iron  hook  with  a 
strong  chain  attached,  used  in 
case  of  fire  for  pulling  the  burn- 
ing thatch  from  buildings.  As 
thatched  houses  haye  now  be- 
come rare,  these  imnlements 
haye  gone  out  of  use.  '  Deliyered 
to  lu  Gardiner  and  Mr  Kent 


zx*  to  proyide  two  dragg$  and 
buckets  for  the  yse  of  the  town.' 
— Kiri(m''in'Lind$fif  Ch,  Aoc, 
1594. 

(4)  A  wooden  instrument  with 
iron  teeth  somewhat  like  a  large 
harrow.  Before  the  roads  were 
macadamized  in  the  Isle  of  Ax- 
hohne,  drags  of  this  sort  were 
used  for  leyelling  them  and  fill- 
ing in  the  ruts.  One  of  these 
drag$  existed  at  West  Butterwick 
about  thirty-fiye  years  ago. 

Draggled,  adj.  muddy,  wet 

Draggletaal,  a  dirty ,  sloyenly  giiL 

Drag-net,  a  kind  of  fishing-net. 
*  A  great  dragge  or  net.* — InveU" 
tory  o/"  MerevcU  Abbey,  temp»  Hen, 
VIILf  in  Mon.  Anglic,  y.  484. 

T^9^f  (1)  &  cow,  whose  milk  is 
gone. 

(2)  A  oow  that  has  missed 
bemg  with  calU 

(3T  A  ewe  whose  milk  has 
dried  up.  '  Fatten  the  old  drape 
ewes  on  turnips.' — ^Arth.  Young, 
Line,  Agric,  1799,  316. 

Drate,  y.  to  drawl. 

Drated,  pp.  as  adj.  mournful,  slow, 
fifpoken  of  music.    See  Drate, 

Draw,  (1)  the  depth  that  a  spade 
goes  in  digging. 

(2)  A  spadeful  of  earth.  '  Bill 
chuck'd  a  draw  &  muck  in  Jim's 
face ;  that  was  what  begun  it.' 

Draw,  y.  (1)  to  strain.  'Th' 
sun 's  drawn  that  door  all  to  one 
side.'  '  He  hed  a  stroke,  an'  his 
mooth  was  drawn  o'  one  side.' 

a  To  exhaust  land.  'They 
that  flax  draws  the  land 
more  than  woad.' — ^Arth.  Toung, 
Line.  Agric,  1799,  197. 

rs)  To  stimulate  a  sora  'Sugar 
an  soap 's  a  yery  drawin*  thing.' 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  new 
boots  when  they  make  the  feet 
sore. 

Draw-bore-pin,  an  iron  pin  used 
by  carpenters  for  drawing  tenons 
tight. 
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Drawed,  pt.  t  drew.  '  I  dravfd 
him  a  pint  o'  ale.'  *  They  dravfd 
th'  Ghravingliam  coyer  twice,  but 
could  n  t  find  a  fox.' 

lyraw-well,  an  open  well  with,  a 
windlass,  by  aid  of  which  the 
water  is  drawn  up. 

Drean  [drih'n],  a  drain.  *  That 
euery  man  'scower  his  water 
course  or  drean  before  St  Lukes 
day  next  in  paine  of  euery  defalt 
iij'  iiij*.' — Bottesford  Manor  Boll, 
1585.  '  Midmoor  dike 's  the  oud 
drean  for  all  th'  Bottesford  and 
Yalthrup  watter  to  Burringham 
sewer.' 

Dr'eap,  v.  to  drain ;  said  of  clothes 
and  other  such  things  saturated 
with  water.  <  Put  the  umbrella 
outside  th*  door  to  dreap* 

Dredge,  a  harrow  made  by  fasten- 
ing bushy  thorns  to  a  frame  of 
wood. 

Dredging  -  box,  Dridging  -  box, 

a  tm  box  with  a  peiforated  lid, 
used  for  scattering  flour  on  the 

Easte-board  to  hinder  the  paste 
'om  sticking. 

Dreep,  v.  to  drop  slowly.  '  Th* 
watter 's  dreepin'  out  o'  th'  tub 
side.' 

Drenoh-hom.     See  Drink-kom, 

Dressing,  (1)  the  act  of  winnow- 
ing com. 

\2)  Preparing  anything  for 
use.  *If  you've  gotten  them 
tonups  dresst,  give  'em  to  the  kye.' 
'  You  mun  dress  them  ducks  for 
dinner.' 

(3)  Removing  dirty  wool  from 
sheep,  also  applyiiig  *  sheep  dress- 
ing* to  them  for  me  purpose  of 
killing  filth. 

S\)  Skinning,  disembowelling, 
cutting  up  an  animal  into 
joints. 

(6)  Applying  manure  to  land. 
.  (6)  Ptittmg  a  solution  of  arse- 
nic, '  Farmers  Friend,'  lime,  and 
soot,  or  any  such  things  upon 
seed- wheat  before  it  is  sown,  for 


the  puix>ose  of  hindering  the 
crop  oeing  affected  by  smut. 

(7)  The  act  of  cleaning  out  a 
ditch  or  drain.  '  Fir  cones  .... 
are  ye  easiest  to  be  met  with 
upon  digging  of  new  dikes  or  ye 
dressing  of  old  ones.' — Letter  of 
Abr,  de  laFryrie,  1701,  in  Arch^ 
<ieologia,  xl.  228. 

J 8^  Artificial  manure. 
9)  A  beating.     *  My  wod,  I 
1  give  thoo  a  dressin*  this  time, 
an'  no  mistake ;  I  've  oftens  tell'd 
thoo  aboot  it,  but  noo  it 's  com'd.' 

Dribble,  v.  to  drop  slowly.  *  It 
just  dribbles  wi'  rain.' 

Dridging-box.  SoeDredging-box. 

Drift,  (1^  meaning,  intention. 
*  I  coiild  see  his  drift  well  enif, 
though  he  thowt  he'd  blinded 
me.' 

(2)  The  act  of  driving  the  cattle 
on  an  open  common  into  one 
place  for  the  purpose  of  counting 
them.  *  The  liord  is  entitled  to 
make  one  drifi  of  the  commons 
between  May-day  and  Midsum- 
mer, in  order  to  ascertain  whose 
cattle  are  pasturing  thereon. 
Persons  chosen  and  sworn  by 
each  parish  may  afterwards  make 
drifts  as  often  as  they  think  pro- 
per.'— Customs  of  the  Manor  of 
Epworihy  1766,  in  Stonehouse's 
Hist,  of  Isle  of  Azholme,  145. 

(3)  An  unenclosed  road,  a  road 
across  a  common,  mainly  used 
for  driving  cattle.  (Obsolescent.) 
Of:  Mon.  Ang.  ii.  122. 

Drift,  V.  to  drive  away,  to  turn 
off.  '  Gome,  be  off ;  if  you  am't 
going,  1 11  soon  drift  you.' 

Drift-hole,  an  underground  chan- 
nel for  conveying  water  from  one 
drain  to  anotner. 

DrUlman,  a  man  who  goes  with 
a  drill  and  superintends  the  oper- 
ation of  drilling  com.  'Wanted, 
at  Michaelmas,  a  married  man, 
with  small  family,  as  working 
foreman.    He  must  be  a  good 
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stacker,  thatcher,  and  driUman,* 
— Stamford  Mercury,  Sep.  20, 
1867. 

a  diencli  for  cattle. 


Drink-horn,  Drench-horn,  a  horn 
by  aid  of  which  a  drench  is  giyen 
to  horses  or  cows. 

DrinkingBy  beer  given  to  men  in 
harvest,  or  when  com  is  being 
threshed. 

Drip,  Dreep,  Dripe,  v.  to  drop. 

Driving  the  common,  driving  all 
the  stock  on  a  common  into  one 
place  that  the  parochial  or  man- 

>  orial  authorities  may  ascertain  if 
any  of  them  have  any  infectious 
disorder,  or  if  any  one,  holder  of 
a  common  right,  has  turned  on 
more  cattle  than  his  '  stint,'  or 
if  any  foreigners  (q.  vO  have 
turned  stock  thereon.  '  oome  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ashby  or 
neighbouring  villages  had  got 
into  the  haoit  of  puttine  st^k 
into  the  commons  who  had  no 
common  rights,  and  the  process 
called  driving  the  common  was 
resorted  to.'  —  Affid.  of  James 
Fowler,  Beauchamp  v.  Winn,  1 867. 
'To  John  Browne  pynder  for 
dryving  of  ye  felld  y*.' — Louth 
Ch.  Ace,  circa  1548,  ii.  80. 

Drop,  V.  a.  to  knock  down.  '  He 
dropt  three  bods  at  one  shot.' 
*  It  was  the  blaw  o'  th'  head  that 
dropt  him.' 

Drop-dry, adj.  water-tight  'There 
isn't  a  bedroom  i'  th'  hoose  that 's 
drop-dry  in  a  beatin'  rain.' 

Drop  it!  interj.  cease  1  'I^oo 
then,  drop  it,  or  I  'U  drop  you.' 

Drop  on,  (1)  to  come  upon  sud- 
denlj[.  *  I  dropt  on  him,  with 
his  airms  round  her  neck,  i'  th' 
pantry.' 

(2)  To  beat,  to  punish.  'I 
will  drop  on  to  you,  my  lad,  th' 
next  time  I  loet  on  thee.'  (Com- 
mon.) 

Dross,  V.  (1)  to  win  aU  a  play- 
maters  marbles. 


(2)  To  over-reach  another  in  a 
bargain.  '  8.  .  .  ,  hes  droeeed 
B.  .  .  .  out  o'  aU  his  brass.' 

Drought  [drout],  (1)  a  team  of 
horses.  *  Th'  droughts  went  'li- 
verin*  this  momin'.' 

(2)  A  cart-horse.  '  No  cotiger 
that  kepes  a  draught  in  somer 
and  not  aible  to  kepe  the  said 
draught  in  wynter  ao  can  any 
turues  forth  to  any  other  townos 
in  somer.'  —  Bottesford  Manor 
Boll,  1572.  'That^s  as  fine  a 
drought  as  is  to  be  seen  e'  Lin- 
colnahier.' 

Drove,  an  unenclosed  road,  a 
road  across  a  common,  mainly 
used  for  driving  cattle.  Of.  Mon. 
Ang,  ii.  122. 

Drownd,  pt.  t.  and  pp.  Drownded, 

to  drown.  'He  was  drownded 
in  Keadby  canel  ower  thirty  year 
flin'.'  ^TbjQ  drownded  lanas,  as 
these  marshes  were  called.' — 
Yorkshire  Mag,  May,  1873. 
*Helpe,  helpe,  or  else  I'm 
drownded! — The  Baffled  Knight, 
Percy's  Belies,  ed.  1794,  ii.  350. 
'  Drowndead,  said  Mr  Peg^tty.' 
— David  Copperfield,  ch.  iii. 

Drownded  land,  land  that  has 
been  flooded  by  water.  '  There 
is  much  drowned  lande,  neare 
by  supposition  3000  acres  which 
mighte  without  great  difficultie 
be  drayned.' — Norden's  Survey 
of  the  Soke  of  Kirton-in-Lijidsey, 
1616,  p.  17.  *  Of  little  use  & 
almost  constantly  droumded.* — 
De  La  Pryme's  Hist,  of  Winters- 
ton  in  Archaeologia,  xl.  240. 

Drownded  mntton,  the  flesh  of 
sheep  which  have  been  drowned. 
Commonly  eaten  in  the  farmer's 
kitchen,  or  sold  to  his  labourers 
at  a  low  price. 

Drub,  V.  to  beat. 

Droggister,  a  druggist. 

Dmm-stiok,  the  leg-bone  of  a 
fowl,  goose,  or  turkey. 

Dmnk   as   a  pig,   Dnink    at 
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a  boiled  owl.  Drunk  as  a  lord, 
Drunk  as  David's  sow,  very 
drunk 

Dnmk  as  mice.  ^  It  was  gettin' 
late,  an'  hauf  onus  was  as  drunk 
as  mice,* 

*  Some  wilbe  dronken  as  a  mouse.' 
Bongs  and  Carols  of  lb  cent.  90. 

'  Monckes  divnk  an  bowll  after 
ooUaoyon  tilL  ten  or  xii  of  the 
dock,  and  ciun  to  mattens  as 
dronck  as  myssJ  —  Beerley  to 
Lord  QromweU  in  Wright's  Zet- 
Urs  rd.  to  Suppression  of  Mo- 
nasterieSy  133.  So  in  Chaucer, 
Knighfs  Tale,  403. 

DruTi  pp.  driven,  'When  I'd 
druv  to  Spital  I  baited  my  boss.' 

Dry,  adj.  (1)  thirsty..  'I'm  as 
dry  as  a  nsh,  do  give  us  a  drink 
o'  ale.' 

(2)  A  oow  that  has  ceased  to 
give  milk  is  said  to  be  dry»  *  It 
would  prove  a  source  of  profit  to 
a  farmer  ....  to  have  three  or 
more  cows  dry  at  one  tima' — 
Treatise  on  Live  Stock,  1810,  39. 

Dry,  V.  to  take  means  to  dry  up 
&e  milk  of  a  cow. 

Dry-hand,  a  sarcastic  person. 

Dry  pipe,  smoking  without  any 
drink  thereto.  <  I  can't  abide  a 
dry  pipe;  it's  like  salt  wi'out 
ony  beef  to  it' 

Dry  wall,  a  wall  built  without 
mortar. 

Dnbbings,  s.  pi.  evergreens  with 
which  churches  and  houses  are 
decorated  at  Christmas. 

Dnbbler,  a  large  deep  dish.  Dob- 
lere  in  P.  Plowman,  B.  xiiL  81. 

Dnbbnt,  for  Ih  but  'Dubbut 
come  home,  lass,  an'  all  'all  be 
reightled.' 

Dnok,  a  linen  material  used  for 
men's  summer  clothing. 

Ducking,  catching  wild  ducks. 
It  now  meu^  shooting  them ;  in 
former  tiinS  they  were  taken  | 


by  means  of  nets.  '  No  man  of 
the  inhabitantes  of  Scoter  or 
Scawthorpe  shall  fishe  nor  goe  a 
ducking  witMn  the  lordes  seuerall 
watters.'  —  Sootier  Manor  EoU. 
1678. 

Ducks.  The  effect  of  the  man- 
ners of  fidgety  people  upon 
those  over  whom  they  have  power 
is  not  unaptly  compared  to  the 
nibbling  of  cnicka  A  girl  said 
to  the  author,  of  a  woman  with 
whom  she  had  been  living  for  a 
short  time  as  servant,  'I'd 
rather  be  nibbled  to  dead  wi' 
ducks  then  live  with  Miss  P. . . . 
she 's  alus  a  natteiin'.' 

Ducks  and  drake&    (1)  To  play 

at  ducks  and  drakes  is  to  throw  a 
fiat  stone  or  any  such-like  thing 
over  the  water  so  as  to  make  it 
rfanoe  along  the  surfece.  When 
this  is  done  the  following  jingle 
is  said: — 

'  A  duck  and  a  drake, 
And  a  penny  white  cake. 
And  a  skew  ball.' 

(2)  A  person  who  has  wasted 
his  substance  in  riotous  living  is 
said  to  have  made  ducks  and 
drakes  with  his  money. 

Dnckstone,  a  game.  A  small 
stone  is  placed  on  a  big  one,  and 
others  are  thrown  at  iC 

Dnds,  a  pL  workmen's  tools, 
clothes,  personal  possessions  of 
small  value.  '  Ciooko-dudes '  are 
mentioned  in  the  Louth  Church 
Accounts  for  1601.  They  were 
probablv  small  wheels  belonging 
to  the  Clock. 

Dulbert,  a  dull,  stupid  child. 

Dull  of  hearing,  deaf. 

*  Old  woman,  old  woxnan, 

Thoo  mun  go  shearin' ; ' 

*  No,  maister,  no ; 

For  I  'm  dua  o*  hearinV 

*  Old  woman,  old  woman, 

Thoo  mun  shear  or  thoo  mun 
bind;' 
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*No,  maister,  no; 
For  ye  see  I'm  stone  blind.' 

*  Old  woman,  old  woman, 
Then  thoo  mnn  go  beg; ' 

'  No,  maister,  no ; 
Pot  I  'm  laine  o'  my  leg.' 

Old  Rhyme. 

Dnlflome,  adj.  dxdl,  heavy-hearted. 
^It's  strange  duhome  weather 
§0T  Angost.'  '  He  looks  strange 
an'  duUome,* 

Snmpling-duft,  flour. 

Dnneioal  [dansikl],  adj.  dunce- 
like, ignorant. 

Ihmderhead,  a  blockhead. 

Ihmgy  pt  t.  of  Dingf  q.  v. 

Simk,  Dnnky,  a  particular  breed 
of  ^  pigs  which  are  short  and 
thick-set;  possibly  it  is  a  oor- 
rantion  <^  Tonqnin.  See  Tonkey 
in  £!.  D.  S.  Gloss.  B.  5. 

Ihmker,  a  place  in  the  parish  of 
Messingham,  1825. 

DnnkirlUy  s.  pL  pirates  from 
Dunkirk.  (Obsolete.)  <  To  a 
trauiler  the  xT\j*^  day  of  May 
that  was  taken  with  Dunkerkea 
ii^*.' — Kirton  -  in  -  Lindsey  Ch, 
Ace  1629.  Of.  Webster,  North- 
ward  Hoy  Act  i.  sc.  3;  Bous, 
DiaryiCamd,  8oc,)y 9, b6\  Buckle, 
Muc.  Works,  553,  572 ;  Oardner, 
Hist,  Dunvneh,  19 ;  Husband, 
Orders  and  Dedar.  ii.  261 ;  Bush- 
worth,  EUt.  Col.  WL  ii.  312, 
556 ;  Common^  Jowmal,  i.  820. 

Dunty,  adj.  stunted,  dwarfish. 

Snnta  Fdurstaa*],'  durst  thou. 
'  Ihw$t  a  go  thnf  a  church-yard 
at  dark  P'    *liofk,  durst  ihooV 

Ihlit,  (1)  quarrel,  uproar,  con- 
fusion. '  He  kick'd  up  a  strange 
dust  all  about  nowt^  <They/d 
a  dusit  summuts  about  leadin' 
stones  fira  th'  grayil-pit.' 

(2)  Small   coal,  blacksmith's 
slack. 

(3)  Money.    'Down  with  the 
diut^*  t.  €,  put  down  your  money. 


Diifta [dustaa-],  dost  thoo.  'How 
dtMt'aknawP' 

Dutch,  unintelligible  language. 
'  What  he  said  was  all  Dutch  to 
mo.* 

Duther,  y.  to  shake  with  cold. 
See  Diiher. 

Dwine,  v.  to  dwindle  away. 

Dwinnel,  v.  to  dwindle. 

Dyke  [deik],  (I)  a  ditch  or  drain. 
Mr  .  .  .  ,  wnen  Mayor  of  Hull, 
was  shooting  wild-lb  wl  on  Aahby 
Moora  He  slinped  into  a  drain, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  beiog 
drowned  when  Jonathan  Ber- 
ridge,  a  carpenter,  rescued  him. 
The  mayor  gaye  his  preseryer 
sixpence  for  his  trouole,  who 
pocketed  the  affront,  obs^ying, 
'  I  thowt  a  mare  wad  be  wotn 
fiye  shillin' ;  we  alus  haye  hauf- 
a^croon  for  pullin'  a  foal  out'n 
a  dyke^ 

(2)  A  natural  pond  or  mere,  as 
Shawn  Dyke  on  Brumby  Com- 
mon; Wellicar  Dyke  on  Mes- 
singham East  Common. 

Dyke,  y.  (1)  to  dig  a  ditch. 

'(2)  To  put  hemp  or  flax  in 
water  to  steep. — ^Arth.  Young, 
LiTic,  Agric.  1799,  164. 

(3)  An  animal  which  has  got 
into  a  ditch  is  said  to  be  dyked. 

D^kegrave,  Dykereve,  a  manor- 
ial or  parochial  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  superintend  the 
dykes.  'Of  John  Slater  and 
William  EUys,  dtkegreaues,  for 
not  executing  their  office,  yiij'.' 
—Kirton-in-'Juindsey  Fine  Bdl, 
1637.  'Digrave  ....  Exactor 
pecuniarum  ad  fossas  purgandas 
et  aggeres  reparandos  contribu- 
tarum.' — Skinner. 

Dyker,  a  man  who  makes,  or 
cleans  ditches.  *  Dykeres  and 
delueres.' — P.  Plowman,  B.  prol. 
223. 

Dyking  {deik-inL  (1)  a  small 
dyke.    *  I  'd  itta&er  be  drownded 
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in  a  dyhiiC  boddom,  then  mairy 
thee,  &0U  mangy  whore/ 

(2)  The  act  of  cleansing  a  ditch. 
'  John  Skinner  hes  twenty  three 
days  for  dykin\* 

X  prep.  in.  E  that  Jimo,  in  that 
manner.      'Sarah's  brokken  a 

Slate  slap  c'  two.'    *  Thoo  meant 
o  i^  e^  mat  ?iow,  it 's  not  fit  to  be 
seen.' 
Eager,  Egre^    See  Ager. 
Earand  [eernind],  errand. 

Earbred  [eer'bred],  the  piece  of 
wood  at  the  bottom  of  a  cart  or 
waggon,  in  the  front  and  back, 
into  which  the  slots  go. 

Ear  den  [erd'n],  adj.  earthen^ 
earthenware.     '  An  earden  pot.' 

Eardly  [erd'li],  adj.  unusually 
large,  unwieldy;  as  'a  grut 
eardhf  turnip. 

Earls,  earnest  money.  '  Thomas 
Sheppard  John  Oxley  and  Dayid 
Hill  took  12  acres  2  roods  of 
wheat  at  8'  6^  per  acre  and  2*  6^ 
for  earla,* — Northorpe  Farm  Ac- 
couTda,  1789.  A  yolimLe  in  Ash- 
mole's  hand  in  the  Bodleian 
library  contains  the  following 
note,  professing  to  be  an  extract 
Ex  libro  Botulorum  Ounae 
Manerii  de  Hatfield,  juzta  insula 
de  Azholme,  in  Com  Ebor ' : 
'  Curia  tenta  apud  Hatfield  die 
Mercurii  proximo  post   festum 

Anno  xj  Edwardi  ITT. 

Bobertus  de  Eoderham  qui  op- 
tulit  se  versus  Johannem  de 
Ithen  de  eo  quod  nonteneat  con- 
yencionem  inter  eos  factam  & 
unde  queritur  quod  certo  die  et 
anno  apud  Thome  conyenit  inter 
predictum  Bobertum  &  Johan- 
nem, ^uod  predictus  Johannes 
yendidit  predicto  Boberto  diabo- 
lum  li^atum  in  quodam  ligamine 
pro  ii^  ob.  et  super  pifedictus 
Bobertus  tradidit  predicto  Jo- 
hanni  quoddam  obulum  ea/rles^ 

.   per  quod  propiietas  dictl  diaboli 


'  commoratur  in  persona  dicti 
Boberti  ad  habendam  deHbera- 
tionem  dicti  diaboli,  infraquartam 
diem  proximam  sequentem.  Ad 
quam  diem  idem  Bobertus  yenit 
ad  prefatum  Johannem  &  petit 
deliberacionem  dicti  diabob  se- 
cundum conyencionem  inter  eos 
factam,idem  Johannes  predictum 
diabolum  deliberare  noluit,  nee 
adhuc  yult  &c.  ad  graue  damp- 
num  ipsius  Boberti  Ix  solidi,  et 
inde  producit  sectam  &c.  Et 
predictus  Johannes  yenit  &c. 
Et  non  dedicit  oonyendonem  pre- 
dictam;  et  quia  yidetur  curiae 
quod  tale  placitum  non  jacet 
inter  Christianos,  ideo  partes 
predict!  adjoumatus  usque  in 
infemum,  ad  audiendum  judi- 
cium suum,  et  utraque  pars  in 
misericordia  &c.'  —  Ashm,  860, 
fol.  19. 

Earn  [em],  v.  to  curdle  with 
rennet. 

Earnest  [em'est],  money  given 
to  fasten  a  bargain. 

Earning  [em-in],  Earning-skin, 

rennet  used  for  making  cheese. 
'  A  calf-head  and  a  piece  of  earn^ 
ing  skin,' — Family  Ace,  Book, 
1778. 

Ease  one's  self,  v.  to  relieve  the 
bowels. 

Easement*  (1)  relief  from  pain. 
•I've  taken  pounds  worth  o' 
doctors'  stuff,  but  can  get  no 
easement.* 

(2)  Evacuation. 

(3)  A  service  or  convenience 
which  one  neighbour  has  from 
another  without  payment,  such 
as  a  right  of  way,  or  of  drainage. 
A  law  term,  bee  Jacob,  Law 
Diet,  etib  voc 

Easings  [eez'ins],  dung. 

East  [eest] ,  yeasty  barm  for  leaven- 
ing oread. 

Eath  [i'h'th],  earth. 

Eath,  v.  to  earth ;  to  cover  over. 
<  MUh  that  tatie-pie  up.' 
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Eat  iheir  heads  off.  Cattle  which 
haye  been  bought  at  a  loss  are 
said  to  eat  their  heads  of, 

San,  pron.  Ea  [ee],  a  river 
which  falls  into  the  Trent  in  the 
parish  of  Scotter.  In  a  lease, 
g^nted  by  the  prior  and  Con- 
vent of  Peterborough,  of  the 
manor  of  Sootier  to  Sir  William 
Tyrwhitt  in  1537,  it  is  called  the 
Ee,  The  spelling  eau  is  false, 
duo  to  French  notions.  It  is 
really  the  A.S.  ed,  a  stream. 

Eaveft^iropper,  one  that  listens 
at  doors  and  windows.  It  was 
formerly  the  duty  of  the  jurj'  of 
a  manor  court  to  inquire  for 
and  fine  eaves-droppera,  'You 
shall  inquire  of  Euea-droppera, 
and  those  are  such  as  by  nieht 
stand  or  lye  harkoning  vnder 
walles  or  windowes  of  other 
mens,  to  heare  what  is  said  in 
another  mans  house,  to  the  end 
to  set  debate  and  dissention  be- 
tweene  neighbors,  which  is  very 
ill  office,  merefore  if  you  know 
any  such  present  them.' — ^Ex- 
hortation  to  the  Jury  in  John 
Wilkinson's  Method  far  the  keep- 
ing o/a  Court  Leet,  1638,  p.  120. 
Cf.  William  Sheppard,  Churt- 
keepers  Ovide,  1650,  p.  48.  Giles 
Jacob,  Complete  Court  -  keeper, 
1781,  p.  34.  '  Johannes  Jonson 
husbandman,  Henricus  Lucy, 
Badulphus  Ormesbe,  Johannes 
Hegge,  Wilelmus  Hel3rfeld,  Bi- 
cardus  Webster,  sunt  communes 
night  stalkers  &  eunfs  droppers 
tempore  incongruo  m  nocte.' — 
Kirton  -  in  -  Lindeey  Manor  Be- 
cords,  1493. 

Eavings,  the  eaves  of  a  house. 

•ady  this  termination  of  the  pre- 
terite is  often  left  out.  '  Maister 
B.,  when  he  was  corrected,  he 
alus  stunt;  but  Maister  J.,  oh, 
how  he  stamp,* —  WinterUm, 

Bddiih,  the  grass  which  grows 
after  the  hay-crop  is  cut.  *  The 
hnsbandmen  or  any  others  that 


are  employed  or  concerned  in 
loading  the  hay  out  of  ...  . 
Humble  Car  shall  not  with  their 
cattle  willingly  and  \4'ilfully  eato 
up  the  eddish  of  the  said  meadow.' 
—  Gainsburgh  Manor  Btrnrds, 
1702,  in  Stark's  Hist,  Guiush, 
189.  *  21  acres  of  eddish  ^  to  be 
stocked  with  In^ast  and  shoc^p, 
until  the  13th  day  of  Novombcr 
next.  Apply  to  S.  Howard, 
Auctioneer,  Ivirton-in-LindHuy.' 
-^Qainsh,  News,  6th  July,  1867. 
Cf.  Arth.  Young,  Line,  Agric, 
1799,  162,  164. 

Eel-leap,  an  eeltrap  made  of 
wicker  -  work.  Cf.  Mid.  Eng. 
lepe,  a  bosket 

Eel-trunk,  a  box  with  holes  in 
the  sides  in  which  eels  are  kept 
alive  till  wanted  for  the  table. 


E*en  [eon 
Een,  Ees 


,  evening. 

"een,  eez],  s.  pL  eyes. 
Eft,  a  lizard,  a  newt. 

Efter,  prep.  (1)  after. 

(2)  Engaged  in  doing.  *  I 
could  tell  what  he  was  e/ter, 
though  he  kept  very  squat' 

(3)  Acoordmg  to,  in  the  man- 
ner of.  *  He  said  his  piece  wod 
for  wod  e/ter  th'  book.' 

Efternoon,  afternoon. 

Eggs.  It  is  unlucky  to  set  a  hen 
upon  an  even  number  of  eggs, 
or  to  bring  eggs  into  the  house,  or 
to  sell  them  after  sunset.  A 
woman,  on  being  requested  to 
sell  soipe  after  that  time,  replied, 
•  I  durst  n't  sell  *em  i'  th'  hooso, 
as  it 's  efter  sun-down,  but  I  '11 
gie  'em  to  thee  outside  o'  th' 
door.'  If  eggs  are  carried  over 
running  water,  they  will  have  no 
chicks  m  them.  It  is  also  the 
common  opinion  that  if  egg- 
shells are  thrown  into  the  fire  it 
hinders  the  hens  from  laying; 
but  at  Kirton-in-Lindsey  there 
was  an  opinion  twenty  years  ago 
that  egg-shells  ought  always  to 
be  burnt,  to  hinder  them  from 
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being  used  as  boats  by  witches 
to  cross  the  sea  in. 

Eh  [ai],  Ah,  Oh.  *  Elt,  but  she 
was  a  bonny  kiss;  th'  flower  of 
'em  all.* 

Eighteencr,  an  eightcen-gallon 
cask. 

Elats  [ee  lals],  exclamation  in 
setting  a  dog  at  anything.  Pro- 
bably a  contraction  of  *  Heigh 
hids."' 

ElboWy  the  conical  hollow  in  the 
bottom  of  a  wine-bottle.  It  is 
commonly  believed  that  these 
hollows  are  foi-med  by  the  glass- 
blowers  putting  their  elbows 
into  them  while  the  glass  is  sofL 

Elbow-grease,  energetic  manual 
labour.  *  It 's  all  reight  noo,  an' 
wants  nowt  but  elbow-grease  to 
make  it  tinindle ; '  said  by  a  car- 
penter of  a  wheel-barrow  which 
he  had  mended.  '  It  had  no 
ellxnn-grease  bestowed  on  *t.  Nee 
demorsos  sapit  ungues.' — ^Adam 
Littleton's  Lat  Did,  1735,  auh 
voc. 

Elbows,  ont  at,  poor,  ragged. 

Elder,  the  iidder  of  a  sheep, 
mare,  or  cow. 

Elder-rob,  a  preserve  made  of 
elder-berries. 

Eldin,  firing ;  small  sticks  used 
for  lighting  fires.  (Obsolescent.) 
*You  mun  thank  my  lady  for 
lettin*  me  gether  th'  eldin  in  th' 
wood.' — Scfiwify,  *  To  blind  Sutton 
wife  for  elding.^ — Kirton-in-Lind- 
sey  Ch,  Ace.  1648.  *  Eldin  & 
stocks  &  blocks  IC' — Invent,  of 
Francis  Gunnas  of  Keadhy^  1705. 

Elem  [el'um],  the  elm. 

EUer,  the  elder.  *  Yt  ys  ordred 
that  none  of  thynhabytantes  of 
the  towne  of  feastbutterwycke 
shall  cutt  downe  nor  gyt  no 
ellers,^ — Scatter  Manor  J^cords, 
1556.  '  And  sithen  on  an  ellery 
honged  hym  after.' — P,  Plowm. 
B.  i.  68. 


Eliey,  Alice. 

Elsm,  a  shoemaker's  awl.  '  EI^ 
sen,  an  aule,  a  shoemakers  aule.' 
— Hexham,  Neiherduytch  Die- 
iio7tarif,  1660. 

End,  V.  to  spoil,  to  destroy.  'I 
used  to  hey  some  carved  oak 
nannils  wi'  men  an'  bods  on  'em, 
but  th'  bairns  ended  it  all,  to 
mak'  rabbit-houses  on.' 

End.  (1)  *  Set  my  eitd  in,*  i.  e. 
begin  my  sewing  for  me,  is  a 
common  request  of  Httle  girls  to 
their  mothers. 

(2)  *  She  doesn't  care  what  md 
comes  first,'  t.  e.  is  utterly  care- 
less or  wasteful. 

Endards,  adv.  forward,  onward. 
*Go  endards,  sir,  go  endards!* 
said  when  one  man  gives  place, 
in  entering  a  door,  to  another. 

Endeavonr,  v.  to   work.    *  He 

endeavoured  for  his  livin'  well. 
They  say  he 's  saved  fifty  pound.' 

Endeavouring,  adj.  active,  ener- 
getic. *  I  've  been  a  real  en- 
deavourin*  man  all  my  life.' 

Endlong,  adv.  and  piep.  directly 
forward,  in  the  direction  of  the 
course  of  a  road,  river,  furrow, 
&c.  *  Go  forrads  endlong,  an'  you 
can't  get  out  o'  th'  road.'  *  Th' 
ramper  runs  endlong  straight 
away  from  Appleby  to  Lincom.' 
'Her  walk  was  endlong  Greta 
side.'— Bokeby,  NoU  3,  B. 

EneWi  adj.  pi.  enough  sufficient, 
plenty.  *  We  've  enew  craws  to 
stock' Manby  woods  wi'.' 

English,  coloured  snail-shells,  as 
distinguished  from  those  nearly 
white.  Coloured  butterflies,  as 
distinguished  from  white  ones. 
A  schoolboy's  term. 

Enif,  adj.  (1)  enough,  sufficient 
*  We  'd  enif  dry  weather  for  owt 
last  summer.' 

^2)  Sufficiently  cooked.  'Gentle- 
fouLS  likes  their  meat  rear,  but  I 
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like  mine  to  be  done  till  it  *s  enif' 
See  Entw, 

Snow,  in  a  short  time,  presently. 
•I'm  just  goin'  across  to  th' 
Horn ;  I  shall  be  by  agean  tnow: 

Entertained,  pp.  interested, 
amused. 

Entry,  entrance,  passage. 

Epnth,  Epwoitb. 

Errin-flme,  the  same  as  Htironsue 

q.  V. 

Erse,  for  hcrse,  i,  e,  horse. 

Eah,  the  ash.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread opinion  that  if  a  man 
takes  a  newly-cut  *«A-plant* 
not  thicker  than  his  thumb,  ho 
may  lawfully  beat  his  wifo  with 
it. 

Ssh-holt,  a  small  grovo  of  ash- 
trees. 

Eah-well,  {.  e.  Ash-well,  a  well 
a.t  Kirton-in-Lindsey ;  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  manor  records 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  present  belief  is  that  whoso- 
ever drinks  of  the  water  of  this 
well  will  oyer  after  desire  to 
dwell  at  Eirtou. 

Etherd,   an  adder;    more  com- 
monly Hetherd,  q.  v. 

Ettige  [et-y],  the  same  as  Eddish, 
q.v. 

Even  down  to  the  gronnd,  up- 
right, straightforward.  *  You 
ma^  beliere  every  word  he  says ; 
he  *s  a  strange  punctual  man,  as 
jw»  down  to  the  ground  as  can 
be.' 

Ever  and  a  day,  adv.  always, 

for  ever  and   ever.     *Por  ever 
^nd  a  dfty,   Lovgum.' —  Adam 
Littleton's  Lat.  Did.   ed.    1735 
8ub  voc,  ' 

Ever  80,  very  much.     '  She  fret 
ever  so  when  Harry  'listed.' 

Every  day  like,  adv.  constantly. 
Evil,  the  king's  evil. 
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Ewst  [eust],  pt.  t  used,  was  accas- 
tomed. 

Ewst  to  could,  was  able.  *I 
ev?8t  to  could  swann  a  powl  or 
run  up  a  stoo  wi'  ony  lad  i'  th* 
parish,  but  I  'm  gottiu'  stiff  i'  th' 
jomts  now/ 

Ewt  [cut],  pt.  t.  owod. 

Expect,  V.  siipj)ose,  beliovp.  *  I 
expect  thoro  *s  boon  a  good'  deal 
o  bom'  of  both  sides.' 

^y^piJ:  (1)  a  brood  of  [)Jioas:nit.s. 
Within  tho  Raido  woixhjs  there 
were  foundo  at  this  pn^sent  sur- 
vey ij  eijea  of  {QHannU'—a/aston^ 
bury  Survey,  tnnp.  J/en,  17//., 
in  Man.  Aug.  i,  U). 

(2)  Tho  bud  of  a  potiitoo. 


I 


.  ,  To  put  an  eye  into  any 
kind  of  dnnk  is  to  put  a  small 
quantity  of  s])irit  into  it.  *♦ ' It  'U 
do  ...  .  very  woll  when  IH-o 
just  put  an  eye  inf«  it ; '  and  ho 
took  a  flat  bottlo  ft-om  his  waist- 
coat poekot,  and  poured  the  eye 
into  his  cup."— ^aii'/  Heron,  iii. 
lo. 

(4)  The  following  rhyme  is  bo- 
nevod  to  indicate  the  character 
from  the  colour  of  the  eyes : 

*  Blue  eye,  beauty ; 
Black  ei/e,  steal  pie  ; 

'     Grey  eye,  greedy-gut  ; 
Brown  eye,  love  pie. 

Another  version  runs — 

*  Black  eye,  beautj'  ; 
Grey  eye,  greedy-gut ; 
Eat  all  tho  pudding  up.* 

Eye,  adv.  aye,  yea.  'Did  you 
vote  for  th'  school  board  ?  Fye, 
all  five  for  th'  (.lic'cli  an'  nowt  at 
all  for  chappil.* 

Eyeable,  adj.  pleasant  to  look 
upon,  sightly.  *  Tlioro  's  a  many 
things  that's  eyruNe  but  isn^t 
tn-able  or  buyable;  but  these 
things  is  eijeabh  an'  tryable  an' 
buyable,  an'  all,'  said  by  a  man 
eeUing  ready-made  clothes  in 
Bngg  Market-place,  1876. 
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Eyeseedi,  a  plant  whose  seeds,  if 
blown  into  the  eye,  are  said  to 
remoye  hits  of  dost,  cinders,  or 
insects  that  may  be  lodged  ther^ 
in.    (Qn.  what  plant  ?) 

Faafher  [feyh'dhur],  father. 

Faoe-aohe,  tooth-ache. 

FaeeSy  to  make,  to  distort  the 

face  in  fiin.  Dattghter,  *  Oor 
Jim's  making  /aaces,  mother.' 
Mother,  *Nay,  bairn,  thoo's 
leein' ;  it 's  nobbut  God  maks 
^3aces,  Jim,  thoo  bad  lad,  giye 
oryer ;  how  should  you  feel  if  th' 
Almighty  was  to  £lx  you  so  for 
iyyer  P  Thoo  might  oe  struck 
BO  in  a  moment.'  In  some  parts 
of  Scotland  there  is  a  vulgar  be- 
lief that  if  the  wind  changes  at 
the  moment  that  a  child  is  mak- 
ing  /aces,  the  features  will  re- 
main permanently  distorted. 

Fad,  (1)  one  who  troubles  about 
insignificant  matters.  A  man 
who  busies  himself  with  woman's 
work. 

(2)  Any  fancy  matter  about 
which  one  unduly  troubles  one- 
self. 

Fag,  a  parasitic  insect.    'A  sheep- 

Fag-end,  the  end.  *  We^'d  nowt 
but  th^  fag-end  o'  a  leg  o*  mutton.' 
*  I  was  bom  just  at  th'  fag-end 
o'  th'  year,  day  efter  Christmas.' 

Fa^g^  out,  pp.  wearied,  very 
tirod. 

Fag-water,  a  poisonous  liquid 
used  to  kill/a^«  on  sheep.  See 
Fag. 

Fair,  (1)  level,  even.  '  Th*  table 
does  n't  stand  fair/ 

(2)  Easy,  plain.  'It's /air 
enif  to  do  noo  one's  tell'd  hoo.' 
'  Lincoln  Minster 's  fair  to  see 
fra  Barton  field.' 

(3)  adv.  Easily.  <  We  can  see 
£idby  lamps  Yery  fair  to-night' 


Fairing,  a  present  bought  at  a 
£ur. 

Fairy-pnnes,  a  kind  of  f  ongus 
which  grows  on  sand-land  in 
autumn,  and  is  something  like  a 
cup,  or  old-fjEtshioned  purse,  with 
small  objects  inside. 

Fairy-ring,  a  circle  in  the  grasR, 
behoved  to  be  made  by  fairies 
dancing  thereon.  Eliza  B.  .  .  . 
a  young  woman  once  in  the 
compiler  s  service,  knew  a  woman, 
now  dead,  who  said  she  had  seen 
fairies  dandng  on  Brumby  Com- 
mon. Eliza  folly  believed  the 
story. 

Fall,  a  woman's  veiL 

Fall,  The,  autumn. 

Fall,  v.  (1)  to  get  '  You  need  n't 
good  thy  sen  up  o'  them  apples 
oomin',  thoo'11^/2  none  on  em.' 

(2)  To  be  obhged.     '  Mester  's 
sent  for  me,  so  I  shall  fall  to  go.' 

(3)  Ought     <  What  time  £>es 
th'  jMEicket  yb//  to  come  ? ' 

Fall-door,  a  tiap-door. 

Failed,  pp.  fallen.  '  Jim 's  falM 
down  an'  hotten  his  sen.' 

Falling  ^vil,  Falling  sickneBS, 

epilepsy.  'To  a  pore  woman 
that  nad  the  fallyng  evell  iij*.' — 
Kirton-xn-Lindsey  Church  Ace. 
1584. 

Fallins,  s.  pi.  fallen  apples. 
*  There 's  been  a  strange  many 
fallirCa  thriff  yesterday's  high 
wind.'— ^oftea/br<?,  28  Sept.  1875, 

Fall  of  timber,  the  quantity  of 
timber  felled  at  one  time  in  a 
certain  place. 

Fall-out,  a  quarrel. 

Fall  ont,  v.  to  quarrel. 

Fall-table,  a  table  with  a  falling 
leaf. 

Fall  wi'  bairn,  phr.  to  become 
pregnant. 

False-line,  a  coid  used  in  plough- 
ing to  hinder  the  fore-horse  firom 
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going  too  hi  forward,  'foure 
poire  of  false  ranes  &  one  old 
yate  ^**.  .  .  .  a  brake,  a  henne 
pen,  a  lytle  table,  ij  fcUae  ranes 
iji\' — Inventory  of  William  Hath- 
ley  of  St  NeotB,  1597. 

False  roof,  that  part  of  a  house 
or  other  buildmg  between  the 
ceiling  of  the  uppermost  rooms 
and  the  roof.  It  is  often  floored, 
and  made  into  a  store-place. 

Fambling,  eating  without  an 
appetite. 

Fannel,  the  fanon  or  maniple. 
One  of  the  vestments  of  a  priest 
before  the  reformation.  (Obso- 
lete.) 1566  '  Wintertonne  .... 
one  old  vestment,  one  amys,  one 
oorporaxe,  one  fannelJ  —  Line, 
Ch,  Goods,  164.  1566  *  Wrought 
in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  .... 
one  amis,  one  albe,  a  stole,  a 
belt,  a  ffannell,  a  oorporax.* — 
Ibid,  169. 

Far  away,  adv.  by  a  long  way. 

*  He  beats  him /or  oway.'  *My 
coo 's  better  then  thine /ar  away* 

Far  end,  extremity,  conclusion. 
'  Little  Lunnon  's  at  th'  far  end 
o'  Messingham.'  '  Th'  far  end  on 
it  11  bo  uiat  he  'U  get  his  sen 
sent  to  Ketton.' 

Far  enif,  far  out  of  the  way. 
'  The  parson 's  alus  dartin'  aboot 
ourhoose;  Iwishhewas/arent/.' 

Far  lide,  the  furthest  part  of 
the  room,  field,  parish,  or  what 
not. 

Farden  [faadu],  a  farthing. 

Fare,  v.  to  get  on ;  used  of  the 
manner  of  living,  as  regards 
animal  enjoj-mente.  *  Well,  an* 
hoo  did  ta  come  on  then  ?  *  *  Oh, 
fost-rate ;  I  fared  verv  well,  I 
can  tell  ye.' 

Farish  on  (far,  with  suffix  -is7i), 
adj.  well  advanced,  far  on  in 
years,  or  with  an  undertaking  or 
a  journey.  *He  must  be/arwA 
on  by  this  time ;  I  knaw  he  was 
bom  afore  th*  eighteen  hundreds 


com  in.'  *  He  *8  farish  on  by  this 
time ;  I  should  say  he  11  be  i' 
Lunnun  by  three  o'clock.' 

Farmer's  Friend,  a  material  used 
for  dressing  seed- wheat  to  hinder 
the  smut 

Famal,  for  infernal.  'What  a 
Yamai  liar  thoo  art.' 

Farsnm  Fnmard's  Dale,  land  in 

Kirton-in-Lindsey,  1787. 

Farwelted,  adj.  overthrown ;  said 
of  sheep. 

Fastenfl-Tnesday,    Shrove-Tues- 

day. 

Fast,  adj.  (1)  costive. 
(2)  In  difficulties. 

Fast  enif,  adv.  easily.  *  You  see, 
sir,  I  could  ha'  hod  him  fa^t  enif 
if  I  'd  hed  a  mind ;  but  then  I 
liked  this  here  chap  I  'm  talkin' 
on  bettor,  and  so  you  see  .  .  .' 

Fasten  penny,  money  given  by 
the  master  to  fasten  a  bargain 
on  hiring  a  servant.  '  To  Maugor 
for  SLfeetynpenuy,  m}*,*— Kirton- 
in-Lindsey  Ch,  Ace,  1573. 

Fat,  a  vat. 

Fat,  V.  to  fatten. 

Fat-hen,  a  weed  growing  among 
com  and  on  tho  sides  of  dimg- 
hills.     Cheiiopodiuvi  album. 

Father,  v.  (1)  to  swear  to  the 

paternity  of  an  illegitimate  child 
before  tho  justices  of  peace.  *  She 
fathered  bairn  upo'  ....  Folks 
does  say  that  ....  gov  her  a 
ten-pund  note  not  to  father  it 
upo'  him.' 

{2)    To    ascribe,    to    impute. 

*  When  lies  is  goin'  aboot,  it 's 
easy  to  father  *em  to  th'  wrong 
mooth.' 

Fat  i*  th'  fire,  to  have  the,  to 

get  into  trouble,  to  make  trouble. 

*  If  thoo  goes  on  i'  that  way  thoo  11 
Aw'  tK  fat  i*  th*  fire  when  thee 
faathor  comes  by  agean.' 

Fatness,  grease. 

Faucet,  the  outerpart  of  a  wooden 
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tap  used  for  drawing  off  the 
liquor  from  a  browing- tub.  Tlio 
interior  part  or  ecrow  is  called 
the  spicket  *  Ira  was  a  strange 
man  for  romancin'  in  his  talk. 
One  day  he  prickt  his  sen  ower 
th*  finger  a  little  dearie  bit,  you 
could  hardly  see  it,  an*  up  he 
comes  to  me  an*  suvs,  **I*ve 
prickt  my  sen  till  blood  flew  out 
like  a  f^pirhi  nml  faucd,  and  bled 
a  piggin-full."  * 

Favour,  v.  to  resemble  in  fea- 
tui'c^.  '  Mury*s  btiii'n  favours  Bill 

strangely.' 

Feard,  pp.  afraid. 

Fearful,  adj.  a  strong  superlative. 

*  There  *8  a  ftar/ul  lot  o'  apples 
t'  year.' 

Fearsome,  ailj.  terrible. 

Feat,  adj.  (I)  having  skill  or 
tact.  *  He 's  a  feat  liand  at  owt.* 
(2)  Active,  good-looking,  tidy, 
plentiful.  *  She  's  a  fvat-iookm* 
lass.'  *  There 's  a  fvatish  crop  o' 
pears  upo'  that  tree.*  When 
Greorgo  IV.  passotl  through  York- 
shire, a  man,  who  liail  travelled 
some  distance  to  see  His  Majesty, 
went  liome  and  said,  *  They  bo 
featish  Ymrs  i'  Swillin'ton ;  they 
tolled  mo  'at  King's  Anns  was  a 
lion  and  a  unicorn,  and,  blow  me, 
if  they  am't  just  same  as  mine ! ' 

Feather,  a  liuch-pin  ;  a  pin  used 
to  keep  machinery  tight. 

Feather-poke,  lit.  feather-bag. 
(1)  The  long-tiiiled  tit,  Parus 
caudatiis,  which  builds  a  nost  like 
a  bag  of  feathers. 

(2)    When  it  snows  we    say 

*  th'  owd  woman  is  shackin'  her 
feather-poke,* 

Featly,  adv.  neatly,  dexterously. 

February.  *  Fchmanj  fill  dyke, 
March  muck  it  out  again  ; '  i.  e, 
in  Fehrudry  the  dykes  are  filled 
with  snow,  rjiin  comes  in  March 
and  *  mucks  them  out.'  | 


'  Fehmary  ffll-^ko. 
Be  it  black  or  be  it  white ; ' 

f .  e.  there  will  be  much  Aown- 
fskll  in  Fehrudry,  either  of  rain 
or  snow. 

Feed,  (1)  to  fatten.  'Be feeds 
five-an'-twenty  steers  every  sum- 
mer.' 

(2)  To  grow  fat.  'I  niyyer 
seed  onybody  feed  like  .... 
he  used  to  be  th'  sfparest  lad  i' 
th'  toon,  an'  noo  he  weighs  nine- 
teen stoan.' 

Feeder,  (1)  a  cloth  used  to  keep 
the  clothes  of  infants  clean  while 
they  are  being  f  ed« 
(2)  A  pinafore. 

Feelings,  s.  pi.  stocking-feet. 

Fefted,  v.  enfeofl'ed. 

Feigh,  Fey,  v.  to  clean  out  a 
drain,  gutter,  or  cees-pool.  '  Paid 
to  John  Lavghton  in  niarvest  for 
feighinge  the  milne  becke.*  — 
Kirton-in-Lindsey  Ch,  Ace.  1582. 

*  George  Todd's  feyin'  out  the 
sink-hole.' 

Feight,  a  fight. 

Feight  [fait],  v.  (1)  to  fight. 

(2)  To  beat,  when  the  party 
beaten  has  had  no  thought  of 
resistance.  'I  sha'n't  let  our 
Bob  go  to  school  no  more,  master 
feights  bairns.' 

Felfs,  the  curved  pieces  of  wood 
which  form  the  outer  part  of  a 
wheel. 

Felfnr,  the  fieldfare,  Turdus 
Pilaris, 

Fell,  the  skin  of  an  animal  after 
it  has  been  removed  from  the 
body. 

Fell,  adj.  fatal ;  deadly ;  savage  ; 
fierce.  *It's  a  vei-y  fell  com- 
plaint.' *  Th'  flies  are  very  fell 
to-day.    I'm  bitten  all  ower.' 

*  He  hath  made  his  gentle  father 
the  fellest  man  in  the  world.' — 
Bernard,   TtrcHcc,  382.      'Bees 
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is  9Bfdl  as  owt.' — TJie  Northern 
Farmer,  No.  2. 

Felly  V.  to  cause  to  &11 ;  commonly 
confined  to  felling  timber,  knock- 
ing down  one  you  have  a  quarrel 
with,  and  kiUmg  oxen.  Friend, 
•  Well,  Mr  W.,  how  does  Henry 
got  on  ? '  Butcher,  *  Why,  mem, 
he 's  nowt  at  all.  His  blood  tons 
oowd  frae  stickin'  a  pig,  an'  what 
he'll  do  when  he  comes  for  to 
fell  a  beast,  I  dunnot  knaw.' 

Felling-axe,  an  axe  with  a  long 
and  narrow  head  for  felling  tim- 
ber. 

Felloe,  the  pieces  of  wood  which 
fui-m  the  rim  of  a  wheel.  There 
are  six  of  them  in  a  common 
cai-t- wheel  of  twelve  spokes,  but 
seven  if  the  wheel  have  fourteen 
spokee. 

Fellon,  (1)  a  whitlow. 
(2)  A  disease  in  cattle. 

FeUow-fond,  adj.  amorous;  said 
of  women. 

Felter,  y.  to  entangle. 

Felterio,  a  disease  in  horses. 

Fend  and  prove,  v.  to  argue,  to 
endeavour  to  prove  or  disprove. 
'  I  niwer  go  near  hand  him  when 
I  can  help,  he 's  elus  after  /emi- 
tV  an*  provirC  about  summats.* 
•To  fend  and  prove,  i,  e,  to 
wrangle;  vitilitigo,  altoroor.'  — 
Adam  Littleton's  Lat»  Diet.  1735, 
»ub  voc. 

Fend  for  one*8  self,  to  bo  in  a 
condition  to  provide  for  oneself ; 
to  be  dependent  on  no  one.  *■  He 's 
fended  for  his  sen  iwer  sin'  he 
was  sixteen.'  *  Peter's  children 
went  out  one  by  one  into  the 
world  to  fend  for  themselves.* — 
Lawrence  Cheny,  Buth  and  Ga- 
hriely  i.  34. 

Fent,  (1)  remnants  of  cloth. 

(2)  The  binding  of  a  woman's 
dress. 

Ferlandes,  four  oxgangs,  so  namecjl 
in  Kirton-in-Lindsey ;  the  ten- 


ante  held  them  by  the  service  of 
canvin^  '  the  lordes  letteres  into 
Torxshire.'— Norden's  Survey  of 
Manor  of  Kirton  -  in  -  Lindsey, 
1616,  p.  9.  '  Before  rural  post- 
offices  and  ]x>st-me6sengers  were 
established,  there  was  a  manorial 
custom  prevalent  in  some  parts 
of  Northumberland  called  *  *  Catch 
Boon.''  Under  this  custom,  the 
lord  of  the  manor  could  send  a 
servant  out,  directing  him  to 
catch,  or  impress,  any  one  of  the 
customary  tenants  of  the  manor, 
and  order  him  to  carry  a  message 
from  his  lord,  to  a  distance  not 
exceeding  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor.' — Cumbriana;  or^  Frag-- 
ments  of  Cumbrian  Life,  as  quoted 
in  Athenceum,  18  Se|f.  1875. 

Ferment,  v.  to  foment. 

Ferrer,  a  cask  having  iron  hoops. 

Feat,  the  same  as  a  Fastenrpenny^ 
q.  V. 

Fetoh,  a  dodge.  '  He  goes  to 
Chech  an'  chanil;  that's  his/e<cA 
to  mak'  folks  believe  him.' 

Fetch,  V.  (1)  to  give.  'Yl% fetched 
him  a  clink  o'  th'  side  o'  his  head.' 
(2)  To  draw  the  breath  wij;h 
difficulty.  *  I  could  toll  there 
was  suuimiits  bud  matter  wi' 
him,  he  fetched  so.* 

Fetch  off,  V.  to  cause  to  come  off. 
*  This  damp  wouthor 's /r^fA'J  all 
th'  paint  off  th'  lower  stairs.' 

Fettle,  coiHliti(m,  order.  *  His 
land's  alus  i'  good  fetthy  let 
seasons  come  what  they've  a 
mind.'  *  How  are  you  to-day, 
Mary?'  *  Qh,  I'm  nobbut  m 
"poor  fettle  J 

Fettle,  Fettle  up,  v.  to  make 
tidy;  to  furbish,  clean,  polish, 
repair.  *  We  mun  hev  th  place 
fettrd  up  afoio  th'  feast.' 

Fettle  -  strap,  tho  strap  wliich 
sustaios  a  pannier. 

Few.     See  Good  few. 
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Fey.     See  Feigh, 

Fezzan  [fez'n],  a  pheasant 

Fezzon  on,  v.  to  fasten  upon ;  to 
seize  "with  yiolence,  as  a  dog 
seizes  a  rat. 

Fiddle.  '  He 's  hing'd  his  fiddle 
upo*  th'  door-snock/  i.  c.  he  is  in 
a  Dad  temper. 

Fiddle  about,  v.  to  waste  time. 

Fiddle-faddle,  nonsense. 

Fiddles,  water-figwort,  Scrophu- 
laria  aquaticaj  the  stalks  of  which 
children  rub  together,  for  the 
sake  of  producing  a  squeaking 
sound  which  they  think  musical. 

Fiddlestioks !  interjection  ex- 
pressive of  contemptuous  unbe- 
lief. Servant  *0h,  mum,  I've 
just  seen  Mrs  Slarum  upo'  th' 
cheese-chambor  steps.'  Mistress. 

*  Fiddlesticks  !  it  was  a  bag  of 
bread-meal.* — Northorpe, 

Fid-£Bid,  V.  to  waste  time.  *  She 's 
alus  fid-faddin*  efber  th'  chaps 
i'stead  o'  mindin'  her  wark.' 

Fidgets,  (1)  a  tingling  sensation 
in  the  hmbs. 

(2)  A  fidgety  person. 

Fieee  [fees],  adj.  fierce. 

Field,  unenclosed  land  under 
plough. 

Fierce,  adj.  (1)  pleasurably  ex- 
cited. *  Thoo  's  fine  an'  fierce 
ower  that  bairn  o'  thine,  Mary.' 

*  He 's  strange  an'  fierce  noo  Bess 
hes  comed  by  a^ean.' 

(2)  Eager,  unpatieni  '  If 
thoo 's  so  fi^erce  ower  thee  work 
i'  th'  momin'  thoo  11  be  dauled 
oot  afore  neet.' 

Fillers  in,  small  stones  in  the 
inside  of  a  rubble- wall. 

^Filly,  a  female  foaL 

Fimble,  female  hemp. 

Finakin  [fin-ukin],  adj.  giving 
much  attention  to  smaU  matters. 

*  He 's  a  very  good  sort  of  a  man, 
but  hes  such  JitiaJein'  ways    I 


can't  live  wf  him.' 

Find,  Y.  (with  i  short)  to  find. 

Find  himseUl  A  servant  finds 
himself  when  he  provides  his 
own  food  and  lodging. 

'  By  husbandry,  of  such  as  God 

her  sent. 
She    found    herself  ft    eke   her 
doughters  two.' 
Chaucer,  Nonnes  Priestes  Tale,  9» 

Finely,  adv.  healthily,  success- 
fully, rapidly.  *  They  're  gettin' 
on  finely  wi'  diggin*  iron-stone 
at  Frodingham.' 

Fingers  and  toes,  a  disease  in 
turnips  caused  by  a  small  insect 
which  bites  the  tap  root  of  the 
plant  and  causes  it  to  branch, 
producing,  instead  of  a  bulb, 
something  not  verv  much  unlike 
human  fingers  and  toes.  '  They 
complain  much  of  the  distemper 
called  fingers  dnd  toes  ;  the  root, 
instead  of  swelling,  running  into 
strings  of  that  form,  and  rot  and 
come  to  nothing.' — ^Arth.  Toimg, 
Line,  Jgn'e.  1799,  p.  136.  *  Tur- 
nips  are  not  much  sown,  on  ac- 
count of  their  liabilitv  to  pro- 
duce fingers  and  toes.  —  J.  A, 
Clarke,  Farming  of  Lincolnshiref 
1852,  p.  102. 

Finger-stall,  (1)  a  rim  of  metal 
worn  by  women  on  the  finger  to 
hinder  thread  from  cutting  it  in 
sewing. 
(2)  A  Hovd,  or  Eui,  q.  v. 

Fire,  the,  Syphilid. 

Fire-banlL,  the  beam  in  the  front 
part  of  an  open  chimney  on 
which  the  wall  is  built 

Fireboot,  the  right  to  take  wood 
for  burning.  '  12  carect  subbosci 
pro  le  ho^'bote  et  octo  focal,  pro 
fyrhotJ — Lease  of  the  Manor  of 
Scotter,  1484.  *  To  have  perceive 
and  take  in  and  upon  the  afore- 
said premises  sufficient  house- 
boot,  nedgeboot,  fireboot  .  .  .'— 
Lease  of  Lands  in  Brumby,  1716. 
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See  Eldin. 

Fire-potter,  a  fiie-poker. 

Fire-eooneey  (1)  an  iron  basket 
for  an  ont-door  fire. 

(2)  A  fire-screen.    See  NoUa 
and  QuerieSj  v.  S.  iL  207. 

Fire-stead»  a  place  for  a  fire. 

Firings  f  ueL 

Firing-iron,  an  instrument  with 
which  horses  are  fired. 

First  and  last,  the  sign  of  a 
public-honse  near  the  railway 
station  at  Xirton-in-Lindsey. 

First  beginning,  the  beginning. 
*  First  beginning  of  th'  row 
was  summuts  that  happen'd  at 
GhdnsbV.' 

First  blnsh,  First  off;  the  first 
impression.  '  At  th'  first  blush  I 
thowt  it  was  a  lie,  but  I  soon 
fun'  out  it  was  all  true  eni£* 
'  At  th'  first  off  he  did  stranee 
an'  well,  but  in  a  bit  he  taperd 
off  to  nowt  at  aU.' 


end,  beginning.  '  It 's  at 
th'  first  end  &  th'  book,  but  I 
can  t  reightly  tell  you  where,' 

Fit,  adj.  in  a  fit  condition  for 
anything;  ready,  ripe,  cooked. 
*  My  h^ad  aches  fit  to  split.'  *  Is 
them  caakee  fitf  '  Com  11  be 
fit  in  another  week  if  it  howds 
warm.'  *  I  'm^tt  to  faint.'  *  So 
they  were  all /<  to  go  together 
by  the  ears.' — Diary  of  Abraham 
de  la  Pryme  (Surtew  Soc.),  10. 

Fit,  V.  to  suit.  *  I  wodn't  leave 
where  I  am  at  nowt ;  I  'm  just 
fitted  where  I  am.' 

Fitting,  adj.  proper,  orderly, 
modest.  '  It  isn't  fittin'  for  a 
young  woman  to  be  walkin'  oot 
at  neets  wi'  a  young  man  unless 
they  be  reg'lar  sweethearts.' 

Fitty,  Fitties,  the  outmarsh,  or 
land  lying  between  the  sea  and 
the  sea-bank,  generally  inter- 
sected by  numerous  reticulating 
creeks. 


Fix,  a  dilemma.  '  What  atween 
th'  butcher  not  oomin'  an'  th' 
soot  tumlin  doon  th'  chimley, 
our  owd  woman 's  in  a  mat  fix  J 
(Common.) 

Fix,  Y.  to  arrange,  to  appoint. 
*  I  \efix^d  dinner  for  one  o'clock.' 

Fixed  off,  to  be,  to  be  furnished 
with  or  attached  to  something 
which  is  very  inoonveniont  or 
nainful.  *  If  you  was  fixed  ojf, 
Mr  Peacock,  wi'  a  wife  such  as 
I  've  getten,  I  make  no  doot  you  'd 
leather  her  at  times.' — Mtssing^ 
ham.  May,  1875. 

Fixment,  (1)  a  dilemma. 

(2)  A  contemptuous  term  for 
any  construction  which  will  not 
act,  or  acts  very  badly.  *He 
made  his  sen  a  velocipede,  such 
an'  a  fixment  as  you  nivyer  seed ; 
it  wanted  a  hos  to  pull  it.' 

(3)  The  furniture  of  a  house, 
or  the  tools  of  a  workman. 
<  Completely  swallowed  up  the 
whole  of  his  little  fiament,* — 
Stamford  Mercury,  20  Aug.  1875. 

Fizgig,  an  ugly  woman ;  a  woman 
dressed  in  a  strange  or  unbecom- 
ing manner. 

Fixog,  lit.  physiognomy;  the  face^ 

Flabbergastered,  pp.  astonished. 

Flacker,  v.  (1)  to  throb,  to  flut- 
ter. *  Well,  B.  .  .  ,  how  is  your 
wife's  footP'  *Why,  m'm,  it 
seem'd  a  d^al  better,  bud  last 
neet  she  said  'at  it  fiacker'd 
rarely.' 

(2)  To  hesitate. 

Flaoket,  a  little  barrel  or  a  leather 
flask  shaped  like  one,  used  by 
harvostmen  for  beer.  *  vj  lether 
fiacketts,*  —  Inventory  of  John 
NeviU  of  Faldingworth,  1590. 

Flag,  y.  to  pave  with  flags. 

Flags,  s.  pi.  (1)  stone  slabs  used 
for  paving  foot- ways. 

(2)  The  foot-ways  so  paved. 

(3)  The  iris,  or  fleur-de-l3rs, 
swora-grass,  reeds,    and   other 
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such  plants  wliicli  grow  in  or 
near  to  water.  1616.  *  There 
are  100  swathes  of  maiiah  grasse 
and  flaggs  in  the  West  carr.' — 
Norden*8  Survey  of  the  Manor  of 
Kirton-in-Lindeey,  22. 

Flake,  a  fence-hurdle.  See  Fleak, 

Flam,  a  falsehood  told  in  jest. 

Flanders  chest  (obsolete).  Chests 
so  described  are  of  common  oc> 
currence  in  wills  and  invent- 
ories. '  Lego  Roberto  filio  meo, 
meam  optiinam  o21«m  en<eam  & 
meam  optimam  patellam  encam 
&  unam  mensam  flandrensem 
&  meam  optimam  cistam  fian- 
drensem,* — JFill  of  William  Bly- 
ton  of  Kirton-in-Lindseyf  1607. 
*  One .  oke  pannell  chiste  one 
fflaundera  chiat,*  —  Inventory  of 
Thomas  Teanhy  of  Barton-on- 
Humher,  1652.  It  is  probable 
that  Flanders  does  not  in  all 
cases  indicate  that  these  chests 
were  of  Flemish  manufacture, 
but  only  that  they  were  carved 
or  otherwise  ornamented  after 
the  manner  of  the  Flemings. 

Flap,  V.  (1)  to  throw  down  any 
flat  thing  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  a  noise.  *  He  flapped  th' 
newspaper  doon  upo'  th'  floor.' 

(2)  To  crush,  fold  roughly, 
rumple.  *  The  maid  out  of  hope 
to  please  her,  went  to  bed,  leav- 
ing the  ruffe  flapt  together  as  her 
mistris  had  stampt  it.' — Richard 
Oulmer,  Cathedrall  newea  from 
Canterbury,  1644,  p.  5. 

Flap-jack,  a  pancake.  '  Puddings 
Qjid  flapjacks.* — Pericles,  II.  i.  87. 

Flash,  a  sheet  of  shallow  water. 
There  is  a  mere  called  Ferry 
Flash  near  Hardwick  hilL 

Flashmire,  the  ancient  haven  at 
Winteringham,  a  creek  now  al- 
most silted  up,  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
present  haven. 

Flasker,  v.  to  flutter,  as  a  bird. 
Flawps,  an  idle  person. 


Flawpy,  a4j.  idle,  foolish. 

Flazmen,  (1)  persons  who  take 
land  for  a  single  season  for  the 
purpose  of  growing  flax.  *  Let 
it  to  fUucjnen  at  SJ.  or  4/.  per  acre.' 
—  Arth.  Young,  Line,  Agrie, 
1799,  197. 
(2)  Men  who  work  flax. 

Fleabane,  Erigeron.  acris;  con- 
sidered to  kill  or  drive  away  fleas. 

Flea-bite,  some  accident,  or  mis- 
fortune, which  is  of  little  or  no 
consequence.  *  He  lost  Ave  pund 
ower  th'  job,  but  that  *s  nobbut  a 
flea-bite  to    a    man   like    him.' 

*  She  always  hes  such  easy  times, 
why,  it 's  nobbut  like  a  flea-bite 
to  ner.* 

Fleak,  a  hurdle  of  woven  twigs, 
commonly  hazeL  The  difference 
between  a  tray  and  a  fleak  is 
that  the  former  is  made  of  wooden 
bars  mortised  into  the  heads,  and 
the  latter  of  wicker-work.  The 
distinction  is  old.  We  find  in 
the  Louth  Churchwarden's  Ace 
1505,  '  ti*aas '  and  flekys  spoken 
of  as  separate  things,  i.  113.  See 
Flake. 

Fleam,    (1)    an  instrument    for 
bleeding  horses.    See  Blooding- 
iron. 
(2)  Phlegm,  expectoration. 

Fleck,   a    large    irregular    spot. 

*  The  fever  brought  out  red  flecks 
all  ower  his  body.'  A  woman, 
describing  a  damask  table-cloth 
with  a  cloud-like  ornament  on  it, 
said,  '  there  was  no  pattern,  but 
it  was  flecl^d  all  ower.'  *Wa8 
that  Mr  Fox's  bull  that  broke 
into  the  Well  Yard  P '  'Yes,ifit 
war  a  red-fled^d  un ;  if  it  war  a 
whito-poU'd  un,  it  wad  be  Gib- 
son SlighthohnV  *  To  Wylliam 
Baynton  sone  of  John  Baynton 
one  flekyd  qwee.'—Will  of  Wil- 
liam  Banard  of  Appleby,  1542. 

'  He  was  of  feme  al  fiekked  as  a 
pye.' 

Chaucer,  Can.  Tern,  Prol.  12. 
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Flee,  a  fly.  By  ffie  fly  is  meant 
the  tiiniii>-fly,  a  small  beetle 
which  at  times  does  much  harm 
to  the  young  tumip-pkuit  as  soon 
as  it  springs  from  the  ground. 

Fleer,  a  mock,  a  jibe.  '  She 's 
niyror  reight  but  when  she's 
•fiingin'  out  hsrfieers  at  some  on 
us.' 

Fleer,  y.  to  mof^  'Shall  we 
suffer  him  to  get  away  so  mxMii 
moncr^  from  vs,  iofleere  &  geere 
at  vs  m  euery  comer  ? ' — ^Bernard, 
Terence,  424. 

Fleet,  a  kind  of  drain.  '  A  new 
&  sufficient  head  like  unto  Stock- 
with  new  fleet  shall  [be]  made 
and  lade  there.' — Sewers  Inquiei- 
iion,  1583,  p.  8.  There  is  a  drain 
called  the  Fleet-dyke  at  Salt- 
fleetby.  Compare  Jheet  Street  in 
London,  which  is  so  called  from 
the  Fleet  ditch. 

Fleet-hole,  a  hole  or  hollow  left 
by  a  drain  haying  been  diverted, 
or  a  bank  having  broken,  and 
washed  away  the  soil.  *The 
west  channel  would  then  natur- 
ally warp  up,  and  leave  what  is 
usually  termed  in  such  cases  a 
fleet-holeJ—StouehousQ'B  Hist,  of 
Isle  of  Axholme,  263. 

Flesh,  flesh-meat,  butcher's  meat. 

Flesher  is  an  old  term  for  btiicher. 

Flesh-fly,  the  common  blue-bottle. 

Flesh-rent,  laceration  of  muscular 
fibres  from  a  strain. 

Flick,  a  flitch  of  bacon.  A  child, 
coming  late  to  Winterton  school, 
on  being  asked  by  her  teacher 
whether  she  could  not  have 
looked  at  the  clock,  repUed, 
•  Pleas,  m'm,  my  motiier  's  lung'd 
&  flick  o'  baacon  afore  it.' 

Flick,  V.  to  lash  very  slightly 
with  a  whip.  *  Flick  that  cleg 
fra'  off  Banger's  head.' 

FUg'd  [fligd],  pp.  fledged ;  said  of 
young  birds. 

Flig'd  flyers.    See  Bare-huhs, 


up,  (1)  to  repudiate  a  bar- 
gain. 
(2)  To  vomit. 

Flipe,  a  flap  ;  the  brim  of  a  hat. 

Flit,  v.  to  remove  from  one  house 
or  farm  to  another. 

Flite,  v.  to  mock,  to  sneer  at.  *  I 
niwer  pass  her  but  she/t>«  me 
wi'  some  slither  or  another.* 
Bernard  uses  it  in  a  somewhat 
diffsrant  sense :  *  Jurgavit  cum 
eo :  He  did  flite  or  ohide  with 
him.' — Terefice,  79. 

FUtter-mouse,  a  bat. 

Flock-bed,  a  bed  stuffed  with 
tailors'  clippings,  i.  e.  bits  of 
waste  cloth.  A  *  wooUflock-hed ' 
is  one  stuffed  with  locks,  q.  y. 

Flodge,  a  puddle.  '  He  himself 
saw  and  beheld,  in  all  the  gut- 
ters and  rivulets  of  water  in  the 
streets  and  in  tiie  flodges,  great 
quantities  of  little  young  jacks, 
or  pickerels.'— jDiary  of  Abraham 
de  la  Pryme  (Surtees  Soc),  81. 
*  Hero  and  there  miniature  lakes, 
which  we  Lincolnshire  men  call 
flodges,  stretched  across  the  whole 
path.'— i?a//  Skirlaugh,  i.  196. 

Floes  [floaz],  great  sheets  of  ice 
in  the  Trent  and  Humber. 

*  I  see  not  the  hangings  and  marble 
That  around  me  rustle  and  glow; 
But  I  hear  a  sad  voice  singing 
And  the  crash  of  the  white  ico- 

floe: 
The  Hatffthom,  May,  1872,  p.  92. 

Flood,  the  tide. 

Flood  0,  Flood  a  hoy !  interj. 

exclamation  on  the  appearance 
of  the  tide  in  the  river  Trent, 

Floor,  (1)  a  measure  of  capacity 

used  in  earthwork;  400  cubic 
feet. 

(2)  Anything  level  whereon  a 
person  or  thing  stands^  as  the 
ground,  a  road,  the  bottom  of  a 
cart.  *  If  ta  does  n't  mind  thooH 
hey  that   there   fork   upo'  th' 
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flowy  t.  €.  will  drop  it  fix>m  the 
top  of  a  stack  upon  the  ground. 

Floor,  (1)  to  knock  down, 

(2)  To  oyeroome  in  argument. 

Flop,  a  sound  like  water  jerked 
in  a  cask.  The  sound  that  a  flat 
body  makes  in  falling  into  water. 
The  duU  noise  made  by  a  heavy 
body,  such  as  a  sack  of  com,  or 
a  fat  man,  falling  from  a  con- 
sidorablo  height.  *The  tenter- 
hook brok',  an'  the  ham  fell  down 
wi*  a  strange  floj^  upo'  th'  floor.* 

Flour-ballB,  a  kind  of  potato. 

Flonty  the  same  as  Fleet.  %  *  One 
sewer  in  Scotter  In^  at  the  ould 
flxyvA  shall  be  sufficiently  diked.' 
— Sewers  Inguisitumy  1583,  p.  8. 

Flowering,  the  paste  ornaments 
around  the  crust  of  a  pork-pie. 
Aahby,  4  Dec.  1874. 

Flowter  [flout'ur],  a  flutter.  *  I 
was  in  a  strange  flowter  when  I 
heard  that  th'  bank  hed  brok'.' 

Flowter,  v.  to  flutter. 

Flukes,  s.  pL  (1)  hydatids.  Ani- 
mals of  a  bladder  -  like  shape 
found  in  the  livers  of  rotten 
sheep. 

(2)  Large  maggots. 

(3)  A  kind  of  potato.  The 
name  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  Lancashire. 

Flummoxed,  pp.  defeated  in  ar- 
gument. 

Flush,  v.  (1)  to  make  to  grow. 

*  This  sup  o'  rain  hee  fltuh't  th' 
gross  nistlj.' 

(2)  To  disturb  or  Mffhten  game 
or  vermin.  'Joseph  Jackson 
flushed  eighty-three  rats  out  o' 
one  stack.' 

(3^  To  clear  a  drain  by  holding 
up  tne  water,  and  then  letting  it 
go  with  a  rush. 

Flush  wi'.  Flush  by,  even  with. 

•  Watter  was  flush  by  th'  bank 
top.  If  ony  more  rain  hed  oom'd 
it  wad  hey  run'd  ower.' 


Flnsker,  a  flutter;  a  fuss,  a 
bustle.  '  She  was  in  a  stnmge 
flusker  when  she  fun'  that  ther* 
landlord  was  oomin'  to  see  'em.* 

Flusker,  v.  to  make  to  fluster,  to 
disturb.  *You  mo'nt  flusker 
them  hens  doon  noo  they  've  gone 
to  bed ;  if  ta  does,  they  '11  lose 
their  sens.' 

Fluthered,  pp.  flurried. 

Flyer,  the  fan-wheel  of  a  wind- 
mill that  turns  it  to  the  wind. 
The  part  of  a  spinning-wheel, 
armed  with  hooks,  for  guiding 
the  thread  to  the  twill  or  spool. 

Fljring-horse  sovereigns,  sove- 
reigns with  Saint  George  and 
the  dragon  on  the  reverse. 

Foal-foot,   colts-foot;    TuasUago 

farfara, 

Foast  [foaat],  pp.  forced. 

Fodder,  a  certain  weight  of  lead. 
Of.  E.  D.  S.  Gl.  B.  9.  Bailey, 
Did,  ed.  1749,  wh  voc, 

Foddin,  Foddun,  contraction  for 
Ferdinand,  '  Foddin  Moody  used 
mostlins  to  buy  Mr  Peacock  line.* 

Fog,  the  latter  grass,  after-math, 
or  eddish. 

Foist,  adj.  stale,  unwholesome, 
clammy.  Applied  to  uncooked 
animal  food. 

Foldbote,  the  right  of  taking 
wood  for  the  construction  of 
cattle-folds.  '  Also  competent 
and  sufficient  hedgebote  .... 
and  foldbote,^ — Lease  of  lands  m 
Brvmhy,  1758. 

Foldbreach,  the  act  of  forcibly 
taking  stock  from  a  pinfold.  *  Of 
William  Steeper  for  &/6ldbreaeh 
iij'iiij*.' — Kirton-in-Lindsey  Fine 
Boll,  1637. 

Folks,  s.  pL  plural  of  folk. 

Follow,  V.  (1)  to  practise  a  trstde, 
profession,  or  art.  *  He  used  to 
keep  a  public,  but  now  he  foUaws 
mowl-calchin\*  *  I  follow  fowl- 
ing and  fishing.* — Q-^   Pryme, 
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Autobioffraphie  Recolleciions,  146. 
(2)  To  court  *  They  say  that 
Jim  follows  Mary  Anno ;  •but, 
brade  o*  me,  nowt  '11  come  on  it, 
'008  boath  th'  squire  an'  her 
faather  's  sore  setten  agean  him.' 

Follower,  (I)  a  foal,  calf,  or 
lamb  while  it  follows  its  mother. 
'In  1597  William  Dinedyne  of 
Scotterwas  fined  iij*  iiij*  because 
he  permitted  "  imum  \d  follower  " 
to  trespass  in  the  sownfield  there.' 
— Manor  Roily  tub  ann,  *  Yows 
an'  their  followers  was  strange 
an'  low  last  Xetton  market.' — 
May  5,  1875. 

(2)  The  acknowledged  lover  of 
a  maid-servant. 

Folly,  a  building  which  is  con- 
sidered by  the  neighbours  to  be 
absurdly  constructed,  or  out  of 
character  with  the  object  for 
which  it  was  built,  or  the  condi- 
tion of  the  builder.  There  is 
an  eighteenth-century  house  on 
the  Trent  bank  near  Susworth, 
the  popular  name  of  which  is 
Cumey's  fcUy.  A  row  of  houses 
at  Wmterton  called  'Bonby 
Folly'  or  *Bonby  Fancy*  was 
built  by  a  Bonby  man. 

Fon,  pp.  found. 

Fond,  adj.  foolish,  half-witted. 
'I've  heard  on  a  many  soft 
things  e'  my  time,  but  niwer 
nowt  hairf  ao  fond  as  this  row  is 
about  th'  Ows'on  grave-stoan.' — 
May,  1876.  'The  Eomieh  doc- 
trine concerning  Pur^tory  .... 
is  a.  fond  thing,  vainty  invented.' 
— Thirty-nine  Articles,  Art.  xxii 

Fondy,  a  fool,  a  simpleton. 

Foot  [foot]  (the  00  long  as  in 
hoot)t  foot. 

Footing,  (1)  money  paid  by  ap- 
prentices, or  a  new  man  on  a 
job,  on  entering. 

(2)  The  first  layer  of  rough 
stones  in  a  wall,  wider  than  tke 
waU  itself. 

(3)  Bank.    '  He 's  been  made 


a  magistrate,  you  see,  but  he's 
not  on  a  footin'  wi'  th'  gentle- 
men ;  they  niwer  hev  him  at 
their  hoosos.' 

(4)  A  footprint.  *  *  Can't  miss 
'em,  if  we  nobut  follow  the  f<H>t' 
in's^—Ralf  Skirlaugh,  ii.  181. 

Foot  it,  V.  to  walk.  *  Well,  as  th' 
canier  's  gone,  I  rockon  I  mun 
foot  it: 

Foot-rot,  a  disease  in  the  foot  of 
sheep. 

Foot  up,  to  add  up  a  bill. 

For,  adj.  far.     Sco  below. 

For,   prep.    (1)    going  towartLs. 

« Where  is  ta  for  r     '  I  'm  bun' 

for  Norumby ;  hoo  for  is  it  off  ? ' 

(2)  In  spite  of.    *  1 11  do  it  /or 

all  of  ye.* 

Foroe  pnt,  a  necessity.  'I 
should  n't  hev  fall'd  oot  vn*  him 
if  it  hod  n't  come  to  a  real  force 
put: 

Fore  ond,  (1)  beginning.  *  Bot- 
tesworth  feast  is  o'  th*  fore  end  o* 
harvest.' 

(2)  The  front  '  Fore  end  o' 
th'  cart.' 

(3)  The  spring.    See  First  end, 

Fore-enfUy  the  best  com,  i.  e.  the 
grains  which  fall  at  ihefore-endf 
when  com  is  winnowed.  See 
Ilinderends. 

Fore-hand,  adv.  before-hand. 

Fore-hone,  the  first  horse  in  a 
team. 

Foreign,  adj.  a  person  or  thing 
not  belonging  to  the  neighbour- 
hood is  Cfillod  foreign.  It  is  not 
meant  thereby  that  they  come 
from  distant  lands.  '  She's  Yerk- 
sheer  -  bred,  ye  see,  an'  them 
foreigners  is  alus  oflfil  i'  ther 
tempers.' — John  Markenfield,  i. 
135.  Cf.  Parish,  Sussex  Dialect, 
sub  voc.  Foreigner. 

Foreigner.  A  person  whose  cattle 
strays  upon  the  common  of  a 
parijah  wnere  he  does  not  live. 
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and  in  which  he  holds  no  rights, 
is  callod  9k  foreigner.    See  above. 

Forelden,  Forebears,  a.  pL  an- 
cestors. *The  family  pew,  and 
those  of  his  tenants,  wore  pavod 
with  stones  inscribed  to  the 
memory  of  his/oreWerfl.* — Mabel 
Heron,  i.  56. 

Foreshore,  that  part  of  the  side 
of  a  tided  river  which  is  sub- 
merged at  high  tide,  but  dry 
when  the  water  is  low. 

Foretnms,  the  angular  pieces  in 
the  soles  of  a  waggon,  used  to 
provide  a  place  for  the  fore  wheel 
to  go  into  when  the  waggon 
turns. 

For  good  and  all,  for  ever.  '  It 's 
no  use  dallyin*,  as  if  you  could 
reightle  thmgs  efter  a  bit,  at 
news  an'  thens  ony  time.  Re- 
member th*  scripturs  says,  if 
God  damns  you  it  '11  stan'  for  a 
doin*;  he's  ofens  a  long  time 
about  it — consitherin'  like — ^but 
when  he  does  damn,  he  damns 
for  good  an*  all,* — Local  preacher*  a 
sermon  in  McBeingham  Methodist 
Chapeif  circa  1842. 

ForkiiL-robui,  an  earwig. 

Form,  (1)  way,  manner.  *  If  ye 
want  to  get  on  wi'  yer  work  you 
mun  do  it  e*  iMsform,*  *  I  'm  i' 
no  form  for  singin'  to-neet,'  said 
by  a  man  who  had  a  bad  cold. 

(2)  A  bench,  a  seat.  *  Winter- 
tonne  ....  The  roode  loft  taken 
downe  in  Anno  1563  and  formes 
and  seat[8]  in  our  churche  made 
thereof.'  —  Inv,  of  Line,  Ch, 
Goods,  1566,  p.  164. 

(3)  The  seat  of  a  hare. 

Fortaet,  fortnight.  '  I  tooke  her 
[the  clock]  all  in  pesos  and  fyld 
her  new  and  had  tifortnet  work 
about  her.' — Kirton-in^Lindsey 
Ch.  Ace.  1582.  'It's  &  ftn-tnet 
sin*  I  seed  him.' 

Fortune  [fotnin],  v.  to  chance,  to 
happen.  *  If  it  foUuns  1  'm  at 
next  Ketton  winter  Fair ;  I  '11  go 


eeo  Mary  Jane.'  *  If  it  fortune 
that  the  said  rente  ....  to  be 
behinde.' — Leaseof  Seotter  Manor, 
1637. 

Forward.  A  visitor  is  requested 
to  *  walk  forward*  when  *  come 
in-doors '  is  meant 

Fost  [fost],  first. 

Foster,  forester.  (Obsolete.) 
'  No  man  shall  ....  gett  anie 
woode  in  the  Lordes  woode  with- 
out leave  of  the  Lorde  or  his 
lawful  ffoster.*  —  Scatter  Maiior 
Roll,  1578. 

*A  home  he  bare,  the  bauldrick 

was  of  grene, 
A  foster  was  he  soothly,  as  I  gesse.' 
Chaucer,  FroL  a  T, 

Foster  is  a  common  local  surname^ 
and  may  be  traced  back  to  an 
eai'ly  date.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Lincolnshire 
Fosters  are  of  kin  with  the  north 
country  families  of  Foster,  Fors- 
ter,  or  Forrester. 

Fother,  (1)  fodder  for  cattle. 

(2)  A  weight  used  in  weighin^^ 
lead.  *  For  three /o<Acr  l^d  iij* 
iiij*.* — Oainshurgh  Oh,  Ace.  1614, 
in  Stark's  Hist,  Oainsh,  95.  See 
Fodder, 

Fother,  v.  to  fodder,  t.  e,  to  feed 
horses,  sheep,  or  oxen. 

<  With  her  mantle  tucked  vp 
Shoe  fothered  her  flocke.' 
Percy  Folio,  Loose  Songs,  p.  58. 

Fothenun,  the  room  in  which 
fodder  is  kept. 

Fot'nate,  adj.  fortunate. 

Fotnit,  Fotneet,  a  fortnight  See 
Fortnet, 

Fottun,  fortune. 

Fond,  a  fold.  *For  dyking  at 
foudes  viij'.' — KirUm-in-Lindsey 
Ch,  Ace.  1565.  'You  mun  get 
a  foud  setten  for  them  sheep 
afore  neet,  you  remember.' 

Fond-ffarth,  a  bedded  fann-yard, 
in  which  stock  is  kept 
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Vond-yard,  a  fold-yard. 

Foul,  adj.  ugly,  disgusting. 

Fonl-fiiLgered,  adj.  thievish. 

Ponl-ton^ed,  adj.  given  to  bad 
language.  *  She's  as  foul-tangued 
a  woman  as  iwer  crossed  ony 
man's  door-threstle.' 

Power  [founir],  four. 

Pox,  V.  to  carry  one  drain  under 
another  by  means  of  a  tunnel  of 
wood  or  masonry. 

Poxy,  adj.  decayed,  rancid. 

Pra,  prep.  from.  'Where's  ta 
com'  fra  f '  In  Havdok,  the  form 
is /ro. 

Prail,  adj.  weak  in  mind  or  body ; 
fragile  in  construction  or  condi- 
tion. 

Prame,  v.  to  set  about  a  thing,  to 
contrive,  to  do  a  job  in  a  work- 
manlike manner.  *  Uo  hos  n*t 
been  at  it  long«  but  he  frames 
strange  and  well.'  *Noo  then, 
frame  ! '  an  im'unction  to  any  one 
who  is  doing  his  work  awkward- 
ly. '  He  could  not /rawc  to  pro- 
nounce it.' — Judges  xii.  6. 

Pranij^  [franj-i],  adj.  spirited, 
unmanageable,  said  of  horses ; 
and,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  of 
men  and  women. 

Praimge,  a  village-feast.  (Ob- 
solescent.) 

Preckened,  pp.    freckled.      Cf. 
fraknes  for  freddes  in  Chaucer, 
C.  T.  2171. 

Pree,  adj.  affable,  courteous,  con- 
descending. *  You  may  knaw  a 
real  lady  or  gentleman ;  they  're 
alus  80  free,* 

Preeland,  freehold  land;  as  dis- 
tinguished from  copyhold. 

Pree-martiiL  When  a  male  and 
female  calf  are  produced  at  the 
same  time,  the  female  is  called 
a  free  -  martin ,  and  is  believed 
always  to  be  barren. 

Prench,   adj.  applied    to  white 


butterflies,  as  distinguished  from 
coloured  ones.  Pale  snail-shells, 
as  distinguished  from  those  of 
darker  tint ;  a  schoolboy's  term. 

Prench  willow,  the  willow-herb. 

Presh,  the  fresh  water  in  the 
Trent  after  rain  or  snow. 

Presh,  adj.  (1)  slightly  the  worse 
for  drink. 

(2)  In  ^ood  condition,  improv- 
ing; said  of  cattle. 

Piiday.  It  is  unlucky  to  go  a 
journey,  be  married,  or  under- 
take any  new  work  on  a  Friday, 

Pridge  [frij],  v.  to  graze,  to  chafe, 
to  wear  away  by  rubbing. 

Prim,  adj.  sour ;  said  of  grass. 

Prit,  pt.  t.  frightened.  *  Did  the 
rats  kill  the  pigeons  ?  *  ♦  No,  but 
they  frit  'em  out.'  —  Nov.  24. 
1874. 

Prog-loup,  the  boy's  game  of 
leap-frog.  * 

ProndeL     See  Frundel, 

Prost,  V.  to  turn  up  the  hinder 
part  of  a  horse's  shoes,  or  to  put 
frost-nails  in  them  to  hinder  the 
animal  from  slipping  on  ice. 

Profited,  having  chilblains. 

Prost-naiU,  s.  pi.  nails  with  pro- 
jecting heads,  put  into  horses' 
shoes  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  hold  their  feet  in  frosty 
weather. 

Pronzy,  adj.  (1)  ill^iressed. 
(2)  Slovenly. 

Pruggans,  a  slovenly  woman. 

Prnggin,  a  fork  with  which  sticks 
are  put  into  a  brick  oven.  French 
Fourgon,  *A  coal-rake  on  an 
oven  fork.'— J5oyer.  1652.  *In 
the  kitchen  ...  on  frtiggin/ — 
Inventory  of  Thomas  Teanhy  of 
Barton-on-Uumher, 

Prumerty,  a  preparation  of  creed- 
wheat  (q.  V.)  with  milk,  currants, 
raisins,  and  spices  in  it.  GKvon 
to  the  servants  at  harvest-sup- 
pers. 
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FrnmpSy  an  ill-tempered  old 
woman. 

EnmdeljFrondel,  two  pecks.  (Ob- 
solete.) See  Bailey's  Diet,  sub  voc 
Frundde.  *  From  martyngmosto 
mydsomer  i/rondaille  oft  malt.' 
—  Bottes/ord  Manor  Records^ 
temp,  Edw,  VL  *  j  frundell  of 
barlye  to  be  sowne  to  the  com- 
mon vse  of  the  town.' — KirUm- 
in-Lindsey  Ch.  Ace,  1647.  *  To 
Elynne  Bryan  one  payre  of 
harden  shettes  &  a  /rondel  hsx- 
lie.'— TTtW  0/  Bic.  Nayler  of  SniU 
terly,  1552. 

Fmsll,  to  rub,  to  rub  bright,  to 
polish. 

Fnu  [fruz],  V.  to  rub  the  hair  the 
wrong  way  on,  to  entangle.  *  It 
was  nis  practice  ....  to  feed 
them  [his  cattle]  from  his  neigh- 
bour's nay-stacks,  and  so  cunnmg 
had  long  practice  made  him .... 
that  he  could  ....  smooth  the 
place  down,  and /rttzz  it  up  from 
beneath  so  defbly,  that  no  one 
could  tell  that  any  hay  had  been 
taken.'  —  Yorkshire  Mag.^  May 
1873,  p.  378. 

Fmzy  [fruz-i],  Enzy,  adj.  (1) 
rough  :  said  of  the  hair. 

(2)  Spongy ;  said  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.  *  Turnips  are  rarely 
of  good  quality  on  peaty  land ; 
they  are  produced  either  very 
large  or  fruzzy^  or  very  close, 
rindy,  hard,  and  stunted.' — J.  A, 
Clarke,  Farming  of  Lincolnshire, 
1852,  p.  146. 

Full-bang,  Full-bntt,  Full-drive, 
Full-smack,  Full-aplit,  Fiill- 
tilt,  with  much  impetuosity  or 
violence. 

FiQlock  [fuol'uk],  force,  violence. 
*  Th'  big  wind  olew  doon  one  o' 
our  chimley  pots  wi*  a  fine  ful- 
lock.*  *  Th'  trees  hesn't  staited 
tograwyet;  but  they '11  go  with 
a  fuUock  when  they  do  get  be- 
gun.' 

Fullock,  V.  to  shoot  a  marble 


with  hand  as  well  as  thumb, 
considered  by  boys  an  unfiEdr 
advantage. 

FiQlocker,  any  person  or  thing 
that  goes  with  great  force  and 
violence. 

Fiunard*8  dale,  land  in  Kirton- 
in-Lindsey,  1787. 

Fnm'ler,  a  fumbling,  awkward 
person;  who  cannot  succeed  in 
what  he  tries  to  do.  *  He  was  a 
druggist,  noo  he 's  a  parson,  but 
he 's  alust  been  a  strange  fwnCUr 
at  his  undertakin's ;  niwer  gets 
nowt  done  to  no  sense.'  'The 
veryst  fumhler  in  the  city.'  — 
Th.  Brown's  Works,  Ed.  1730, 
iv.  15. 

Fumbling,  adj.  clumsy,  awkward 

*  I  'm  nobbut  fwntCliv^  noo ;  I  'm 
gettin'  an  owd  man,  you  see.' 

Fnmmerd  [fum'uid],  a  polecat 

Fun,  pp.  found. 

Funnel,  a  mule  wbose  sire  was 
an  ass. 

Fnnt,  a  church-font. 

Fnr,  prep.  for. 

Fnr,  adj.  far. 

Fnr,  a  furrow.  *  All  th'  fura  is 
full  o'  watter.' 

Fur-bill,  a  bill-hook;  probably, 
a  furze-bUL 

Fnrder,  adj.  and  adv.  further. 
'  Which  on  occasion  may  be  easilie 
scene  by  the  furder  searche  of 
the  recordes.' — Norden's  Survey 
of  Kirton-in-Lindsey  Soke,    10. 

*  Whitton  's  ever  so  muck  furder 
north  then  Appleby.' 

Fnrk,  a  fork. 

Furlong,  the  road,  or  boundary 
upon  which  the  separate  lots 
abut  in  an  '  open  field,'  or  piece 
of  unendosed  ground  divided 
into  several  occupations. 

Furm,  form. 

.  Fumii,  (1)  furnace. 
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(2)  A  fixe  under  a  copper  or 
set-pot. 

(3)  The  copper  itself. 

Fnnkiii,  the  prepuce. 

Pnr-ttock-hole.  (Obsolete.)  A 
hole  made  by  digging  fir-trees 
or  roots  on  the  moors.  *  No 
person  shall  leave  any/ur-atoc/:- 
holes  ynfilled,  in  paine  of  euery 
offence  x'.' — Scotter  Manor  Boll, 
1599. 

ToTwell  dale,  land  in  Kirton-in- 
lindsey,  1613,  1787. 

Pnsty-lugSy  a  dirty  person.  Lugs 
are  ears. 

Puzy.    See  Fruzy, 

Gabbing,  pres.  pt.  gabbling. 

Oablock,  a  croT?bar. 

Oaby,  a  very  stupid  person.    See 

Oawhy, 

Oad,  (1)  a  goad  ;  an  instrument 
with  a  sharp  iron  point  used  for 
driving  draught-oxen.  (Obso- 
lete.^ 

(2)  A  measure  of  grass-land 
equcd  to  a  swathe,  t.  e.  six  and  a 
half  f&et  '  All  the  lands  in  the 
Ings  are  laid  out  in  Oads  or 
Swaths,  they  are  called  Qad- 
Meadowa' — Survey  of  Manor  of 
Kirton^in-Lindsey,  1787. 

Gad-whip,  a  whip  used  by  farm- 
labourers  for  horses ;  and,  while 
the  custom  continued,  by  church 
dog-whippers.  The  essential  dif- 
ference between  a  modem  cart- 
whip  and  a  gad-whip  is  that  the 
9to€&  of  the  gad'Whip  is  stiff 
and  not  elastic,  and  the  thong 
much  heavier.  An  estate  in  the 
parish  of  Broughton  was  held 
Dy  the  service  of  cracking  a 
gad-whip  every  year,  on  Palm 
Sunday,  three  times,  in  Caistor 
church-porch,  while  the  minister 
was  reaoin^  the  first  lesson*  At 
the  begimung  of  the  second  les- 
son the  bearer  of  the  gad^whip 
approached   the   minisfcer,    and 


kneeling  opposite  him,  with  the 
whip  in  his  hand,  having  an  old- 
fashioned  purse  at  the  end  of  it, 
he  waved  it  three  times,  and 
then  continued  in  a  steadfast  po- 
sition while  the  lesson  was  enood, 
when  the  ceremony  was  con- 
cluded. '  The  whip  nas  a  leathern 
purse  tied  at  the  end  of  it,  which 
ought  to  contain  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  said  to  ropresout,  accord- 
ing to  scripture,  **  the  price  of 
blood."  Four  pieces  of  woochelm 
•  tree  [wych-elm,  ulmns  moti- 
tanalt  of  different  lengths,  are 
affixed  to  the  stock,  denoting  the 
different  gospels  of  the  holy 
evangelists.  The  three  distinct 
cracks  are  typical  of  St.  Peter's 
denial  of  his  Lord  and  Master 
three  times;  and  the  waving  it 
over  the  minister's  head,  as  an 
intended  homage  to  the  blessed 
Trinity.' — ^William  Andrews,  The 
Oad  Whip  Manorial  Service^  p.  2. 
Cf.  Gent.  Mag.,  Nov.  1799,  p. 
940 ;  Arth.  Young,  Line.  Agric, 
1799,  p.  21 ;  J.  Ellett  Brogden, 
Provincial  Words  in  Lincolnshire, 
76. 

Oaflf,  Oaffer,  (1)  an  old  man. 

S2)  A  ganger,  the  leader  of  a 
ly  of  workmen. 

Oain,  adj.    (1)   expert,   handy. 
*  She  *s  very  gain  wi'  nulkness.' 
(2)  Nigh  to. 

'  The  Lion  Bed  received  him  safe, 

A  gain  back-door  he  spied ; 
The  Isle  ne'er  saw  sucn  legs,  I 
ween, 
As  down  that  by-street  hied.' 
Election  Song,  1852. 
See  Oean. 

Oaiii-hand,adv.  nigh  to.  'You're 
as  gain-hand  Cath'lics  as  ever 
you  can  go  wi'out  ^ttin'  your 
gowns  pull'd  off ; '  said  to  a  High 
Church  clergyman  by  a  Protest- 
ant parishioner. 

Oainly,  adv.  dexterously. 
Gamsburgh. 
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'  GbinsT)!^,  proud  people, 
Built  a  new  churon  to  an  old 
steeple.' 

The  old  chitTch  of  Qamsburgli 
was  demolished  about  the  year 
1740,  and  a  classical  building 
erected  in  its  room ;  the  medi- 
eeyal  tower  was  not  destroyed, 
and  remains  to  this  day. 

Oaite-Ooes,  name  of  land  in  Kir- 
ton-in-Iindsey,  1787. 

Oale,  the  fragrant  bog  -  myrtle 
often  called  'sweet-gale.'  It  is 
reputed  to  have  the  power  of 
driving  away  moths  ana  fleas. 

GhtUond,  a  gallon. 

GhtUoUB  [galnis],  adj.  mischiev- 
ous, wild,  rakish.  *  I  alus  thought 
you*d  be  a  nowt,  you  was  so 
gailous  when  you  was  young.' 

Oallow-Hole  dale,  land  in  Kir- 
ton-in-Lindsey  so  called,  1787. 
Probably  this  was  the  place 
where  the  gallows  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor  once  stood. 

OallowB.  'They  bury  them  as 
kills  their  sens  wi'  hard  work 
anean  th'  gallows*  This  saying 
refers  to  tne  custom,  once  com- 
mon, of  burying  executed  crim- 
inals beneath  the  gallows  on 
which  they  died.    See  Church. 

Oallowses,  &  pL  a  pair  of  braces 
for  holing  up  the  trousers. 
*  Mother,  my  gallowses  hes  comed 
e'  two.' 

Oally-balky  the  iron  bar  in  an 
open  chimney,  from  which  cook- 
ing-vessels were  suspended. 

OallygaflkinB,  s.  pL  gaiters. 

Oally-pot,  a  small  white  pot  used 
by  chemists  for  sending  out  oint- 
ments and  salves.  *  I  was  once 
omust  poison'd  aU  thrif  a  gaily" 
pot.  My  owd  woman  hed  made 
some  apple-pies,  an'  she  'd  ta'en  a 
ffoUy-pot  she  'd  fan',  an'  putten  it 
inside  o'  one  on'  'em  to  raise  up 
th'  crust  It  look'd  clean  enii, 
but  it  hed  hed  blistcoin'  sauve  in 


it  that  I  'd  hed  for  our  owd  mare's 
leg,  an'  th'  heat  o'  th'  fire  browt 
allth'  poison  out  o'  th'  pot  into 
th'  pie.^ 

0am,  a  game.     See  Oams, 

QsmmiBh,  a/^,  gamesome,  playfuL 

Oammon,  used  as  an  interjection 
to  signify  *  rubbish  !  nonsense  ! ' 

Chuns,  8.  pi.  games,  tricks.  '  He 's 
Tip  to  his  gams ; '  said  of  a  mis- 
chievous person  or  animal. 

Gkuiger,  the  foreman  over  a  gang 
of  bankers  or  other  workmen. 

Gangsman,  a  ganger.    See  above. 

Oant  [gaant],  adj.  gaunt,  thin, 
lanky. 

Oantree,  Gantry  [gant'ri],  (1)  a 
wooden  frame  used  to  support  a 
barrel* 

(2)  A  low  shelf  of  wood  or 
masonry  on  which  milk  '  pan- 
sions '  are  placed  in  a  dairy. 

Gape-seed,  something  to  stare  at 
'  She's  gone  to  Brigg  Stattos  to 
saw  gape-seed,* 

OapBtead,  a  hole  in  a  fence. 

Gar,  V.  to  cause.     (Obsolete.) 

'  Jeeu  for  yi  modir  sake 
Save  al  the  savls  that  me  gari 
make.' 

Inscrxp.  on  a  heU  in  AUehorough 
Church. 

'  Pri^  for  ye  gild  of  Corpus  Xpi 
quilk  yis  window  garte  make, 
amen.* — Inscrip.  formerly  in  Bly- 
ton  Church,  HarL  MS.  6829,  foL 
198. 

Garbnt  Hill  dale,  land  in  Kirton- 
in-Lindsey,  1787. 

Gar  din  [gaa'din],  a  garden. 
'  Common  folks  like  me,  you  see, 
see  gardin;  but  them  as  tries  to 
talk  fine  is  very  particler  to  say 
gardingj 

Gareinff,  Gare,  a  term  used  in 
plougmng,  to  denote  a  trian- 
gular piece  of  ground  in  a  field 
whose  lenoes  are  not  paxallely 
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wliich  has  to  be  plonehed  with 
fiiiTows  differiiiff  in  length  or 
direction  from  ue  rest  Called 
in  Norfolk  a  gcre.  In  1787  there 
was  at  Kirion-in-Lindaey  a  piece 
of  land  described  as  '  the  gore  in 
the  Great  Ings.' — Survey  of  Manor 
of  Kirtan-in-Lindsey, 

Oarlandi.  It  was  formerly  the 
custom  in  most  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire churches  for  a  garland  to 
be  suBpended  from  the  roof^  the 
screen,  or  some  other  conspicuous 
place  when  a  young  unmarried 
woman  died.  Several  of  these 
existed  in  Bottesford  Church 
until  the  screen  was  destroyed 
in  1 826.  '  There  is  one  in  Spring- 
thorpe  Church  fnear  (iains- 
bur^].  It  is  the  \  irgins*  crown, 
being,  I  suppose,  an  emblem  of 
tiie  old  and  oeautiful  idea  that 
voung  virgins  are  snatchod  away 
by  death  that  the^  may  become 
the  "  brides  of  Chnst "  nke  those 
who  dedicate  themselves  to  TTim 
living  when  they  take  the  veil.' 
Notes  and  Queries,  llil.  S.  xiL 
480.    It  would  seem  that  those 

farlanda  were  placed  upon  the 
ier  or  co£Ebi  and  so  carried  to 
the  grave  with  the  body,  before 
they  were  hung  up  in  the  church. 
There  is  an  engraving  of  one 
being  borne  along  upon  a  coffin, 
in  the  Boxburghe  mulads  (Ballad 
Soo.),  ii.  644.  Cf.  an  article  on 
Funeral  Garlands  by  L.  Jewitt 
in  TJie  Bdiguary,  i.  9.  The  idea 
that  the  souls  of  the  blessed  wear 
aarlands  is  widespread,  and  may 
be  seen  illustrated  in  many 
Christian  pictures.  The  three 
drowned  sons  in  the  ballad  of 
The  Wife  of  Ushers  Well,  when 
they  returned  to  their  mother, 
wore  hats  made 

<  o'  the  birk ; 

It  neither  ^rew  m  syke  nor  ditch, 
Nor  yet  m  ony  sheugh ; 

But  at  the  gates  o'  Paradise 
That  Birk  grew  fair  enough.* 
Scott»  Border  Min.  1861,  lii.  259. 


The  Jews  have  a  like  tradition. 
Ilie  spirit  of  a  holy  man  who 
died  at  Worms  is  recorded  to 
have  appeared,  crowned  with  a 

?arlana,  to  the  Babbi  Ponim. 
'he  Babbi  asked,  *  What  is  the 
meaning  of  that  garland  $  The 
apparition  answer'd,  I  wear  it 
to  the  end  the  wind  of  the  world 
may  not  have  power  over  mo; 
for  it  consists  of  excellent  herbs 
of  Paradise.* — Traditions  of  th/t 
Jews,  abridged  from  the  Latin 
of  Buxtorff,  1734,  ii  20. 

Oarth,  (1)  a  stack-yard. 

(2)  A  yard  in  which  cattle  are 
folded. 

(3)  A  small  enclosure  near  a 
homestead.  1630.  *  Of  William 
Hodshon  for  not  keeping  a  suf- 
ficient fence  betwcoiio  his  garth 
and  Thomas  Jopsoy  closo,  accord- 
ing to  order.' — Kirton-in-Lxndsey 
Manorial  Fine  lloll.  There  are 
fields  at  Winterton  called  Cattlo- 
garthSy  'ELoM-garths  and  Ilomp- 
garths.  In  1799  there  was  *a 
house  and  three  acres  of  land  in 
Kirton  called  Stock(/ar^/<.* — Pe- 
tition of  Thomas  Pindar,  *  A 
garden  for  potatoes,  of  a  rood  or 
half  an  acre  called  a  garth,* — 
Arth.  Young,  Line,  Agric,  1799, 
412. 

OarthmaiLy  the  man  who  attends 
upon  the  stock  in  a  fold-yard. 

Garth-stead,  (1)  a  homestead. 


^2^  A  stack-yard. 


A  yard  m  which  cattle  is 
folded. 

Oaskins,  s.  pi.  gaiters.  1594. 
*  paid  for  his  gaskins,* — Leverton, 
Accounts  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor 
in  Archaeologia,  vol,  xli.  370. 
See  Qallygaskins. 

Gate,  (1)  way,  manner.  *x-  you 
go  on  at  that  gate,  we  shall 
niwer  get  newt  done.' 

(2)  A  road ;  obsolescent,  ex- 
cept in  compounds,  as  Yearls- 
gcUe  in  the  parish  of  Winterton. 
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*  lohn  is  gone  to  Bamsdale ; 
The  gates  he  knowes  eche  one.' 
Guy  of  Oishome,  Percy  Folio,  ii 
229. 

(3)  The  right  of  pasture  for 
cattle.  *  I  Ve  hired  a  gate  upon 
Butterwick  Hale.'  —  Bottgs/ord, 
August,  1875.  In  1613  Richard 
Plomer  surrendered  to  Thomas 
"Wells  *  a  gate  for  a  beast  or  horse 
in  le  seuerall  pasture  in  Scottor.' 
—  Scatter  Manor  Records,  *  On 
the  North  and  South  Cliffs  [at 
Kirton-in-Lindsey]  are  several 
oomnions  called  Old  Leys  and 
Lodge  Leys,  which  were  for- 
merly plowed ;  but  by  length  of 
time  are  become  unknown  land 
and  are  therefore  stocked  by 
Oaits^  like  the  other  commons.' — 
Survey  of  Manor  of  Kirton-in- 
Lindsey  y  1787.  *In  all  this 
country  [the  neighbourhood  of 
"Wintertonl  the  common-flroic  for 
a  cottagers  cow  is  2  acres  for 
winter,  and  IJ  for  summer.' — 
Arth.  Young,  Line,  Agric,  1799, 
413. 

Chktebooti  the  right  of  cutting 
wood  for  making  gates.  (Ob- 
solete.) *  To  have,  perceive,  and 
take  ....  sufficient  houseboot, 
hedgeboot,  ....  Gatebootf  and 
Stakeboot.' — Lease  of  Lands  in 
Brumhy^  1716. 

Ghtte-row,  a  street,  a  narrow  lane. 
(Obsolete^  *  In  hac  habitat 
platea :  He  dwels  in  this  street 
or  gate-row.* — Bernard,  Terencej 
76.  At  Edppaz,  near  Castleford, 
in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire, 
there  is  a  narrow  bye-lane  called 
the  gate-row.  The  tramwavs  in 
coal-pits  at  and  n^ar  Nostell  are 
caUed  gate-rows. 

Gates,  'Gro  your  gates,*  a  form 
of  dismissal  for  one  who  troubles 
you  by  idle  chatter.    See  Gate. 

Gatherings,  s.  pi.  the  folds  in  a 
woman's  dress ;  commonly  called 
gathers. 


Ghtthman^  the  same  as  GartJimcm, 
q.  V. 

Gawby  [gaubi],  a  blockhead. 
See  Oaby, 

Chkwk,  Ghtwky,  an  awkward  per- 
son. 

Ghtwm  [gaum],  y.  to  stare  vacantly. 
*  She  s  th'  idldist  lass  I  iwer 
seed,  niwer  cares  for  nowt  at 
all  but  to  dawk  her  sen  oot  i' 
fine  cloas  an'  go  to  chappil.  So 
I  ses  to  her  one  neet,  ses  I,  why, 
Mary,  it 'snot  to  hearth'  preacher 
thoo  goas;  it's  for  nowt  at  all 
else  but  tiiat  th'  servant-chaps 
may  gavmi  at  thee  garmenta' 

Ghtw-maw,  one  who  stares  about 
vacantly. 

Gawp  [gaup],  v.  to  gape. 

Gay,  adj.  (1)  convalescent,  well 
citer  being  ill.  <I  heard  thoo 
was  badly,  but  thoo  looks  gay.' 

(2)  Flourishing;  said  of  the 
crops,  or  of  cattle.  '  This  rain  '11 
mak'  th'  tonups  look  gay.* 
'Them's  a  gay  lot  o'  hogs  o* 
yours,  master.' 

(3)  Light  in  conduct,  having 
the  manners  or  appearance  of  a 
harlot 

Ghtzebo  [gaizee*boa],  an  artificial 
mound,  a  tower,  or  a  lofty  out- 
look platform  on  the  roof  of  a 
house.    '  At  HarpsTvell,  co.  lin- 
ooln  .  .  .  there  is  ...  on  the 
north-western  side  of  the  grounds 
an  artificial  mound,  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  in    height,  and 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  in 
circumference  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  gazebo.    There  nave 
been  terraced  walks  round   it, 
and  it  has  evidently  been  planted 
with  ornamental  slirubs.  .  .  The 
tradition  of  the  village  is  that 
The  Oazebo  was  a  place  for  out- 
door musical  entertainments.' — 
W.  £.  Hewlett,  in  Notes   and 
Queries,  IIL  S.  x.  352.     <  AU  of 
which  .  .  .  present  lofty  walls 
without  winaowB   towards   the 
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street,  except,  here  and  there,  a 
aingle  latticed  gazebo.*  —  Qran- 
ville's  Autobiography,  I  223.  '  A 
sdobII  balcony  on  the  top  and  on 
the  lerel  of  the  roof,  oyer  which 
rises  a  little  paltry  gazebo,* — ^W. 
H.  Bnssell,  My  IHary,  North  and 
SotUh,  L  83. 

Gean  [gi*h'n],  adj.  near.  '  There 's 
a  gean  way  'cross  doses  for  them 
that's  afoot.'    See  Oain, 

Oear,  (1)  goods,  famiture,  wealth, 
drcumstance,  condition.  (Ob- 
solescent.) 'Lord,  when  wilt 
thou  amend  this  geare  f ' — Stem- 
hold  and  Hopkins,  FsoItm,  xxxy. 
18. 

(2)  A  person  is  said  to  be  '  out 
of  gear*^  when  in  bad  health, 
spirits,  or  circumstances. 

Gear,  y.  to  furnish  with  gears. 
'  Sue  double  -  geared  slide  and 
brc»k  lathes.' — CfaiTisburgh  Newa, 
June  27,  1868. 

Gears,  s.  pL  (1)  harness  for 
draught-horses. 

(2)  The  furniture  of  a  thresh- 
ing-machine, turning-lathe,  or 
other  such  thing. 

Gee  [jee],  the  word  of  command 
to  a  horse,  to  turn  to  the  right. 

Gee  y*  at  [gee  yut],  give  you  it. 
*  111  gee  i^  at,  you  little  divil ; 
nobbut  let  me  catch  ye,  an'  I  '11 
skin  ye  alive.' — MotJier^a  address 
to  her  child,  KirUm-in-Lindsey, 
1853.  'You  was  talkin*,  sir, 
aboot  my  leavin'  you  this  herekey 

5 tuning-fork]  i'  my  wilL    Why, 
*Vigeey*  at  Ya  mim  say  it  was 
poor  owd  Billy  Tock,  'at 's  goan.' 

Gell  [gel],  a  girl. 

Gen  [gen],  pp.  (1)  given. 

(2)  In  the  habit  of.  *  My  mester 
is  gen  to  drink  a  sup  noo  an*  then, 
that  I  must  awn ;  but  he 's  not 
so  left  to  his  sen  as  to  do  what 
thine  doea' 

Gen  [gen],  v.  to  grin.  *  When  he 's 
mad,  he  gens  like  a  dog.'  See 
Oem, 


Gen*ralins,  adv.  generally.  'I 
gm'ralins  go  to  GainsbV  on  a 
Tuesday.' 

Gentleman,  a  person  who  has 
sufficient  property  to  live  with- 
out workmg.  A  real  genUeman 
signifies  a  man  of  fieimily  or  cul- 
ture. '  He  was  thod  ingineer  on 
board  a  sea-goin'  pflkckeC  but .  . . 
left  him  some  brass,  an  made  a 
gentleman  on  him ;  but,  braad  o' 
me,  the  real  gentlemen  don't  think 
much  to  him  still.' 

Gennan  Lilac,  Valerian. 

Gern  [gem],  v.  to  grin.     See  Oen. 

Gerraway  wi*  yer,  get  away  with 
you.  *1  didnt  insidt  her,  sir, 
no,  not  a  bit ;  I  nobbut  sed,  gern^ 
way  tW  yer,  ye  can'le-fac'd  mucky 
whore,  if  I  'd  a  bitch  haaf  as 
foul  as  tho  is  J  'd  hing  it  up  of  a 
tree-top  for  th'  craws  to  pick  at.' 

Gert,  adj.  great 

Gesslin,  a  gosling,  a  young  goose. 

Get,  V.  (1)  used  as  an  auxiliary; 
as,  to  get  shaved,  to  get  married, 
to  act  starved,  to  get  agate. 

m  To  beget. 

(3)  To  grow,  to  become.  'She's 
gotten  aU  reight  agean  sin'  ake  'd 
th'  fever.' 

Get  ag^te,  v.  to  begin. 

Get  a  head,  v.  to  grow,  to  in- 
crease in  a  greater  degree  than 
something  else  with  which  it  is 
in  connection.  *Them  ketlocks 
is  gettin'  a  head  ;  they  '11  choak  all 
th  barley,  if  they  're  not  seen  to/ 

Geth  [geth],  a  girth. 

Gether,  v.  to  gather. 

Gethering,  (1)  a  gathering  on 
the  body;  an  abscess. 

(2)  A  collection.  'They'd  a 
strange  good  petJierin*  at  th'  Mis- 
sionary Meetm'  last  Thosda'.' 

Getten,  pp.  (1)  gotten;  (2)  be- 
gotten. 

Gev  [gev],  pt.  t.  gave. 
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Oiaiit*8  Causeway  stones,  small 

fossils,  joints    of  pentacrinites, 
*  star-stones.* 

Giblets  [jib-leta],  s.  pi.  the  head, 
feet,  and  edible  internal  parts  of 
a  goose  or  duck. 

Gibs  [gibz],  (1)  goslings,  young 

geese. 
(2)  The  blossom  of  the  wiUo-w. 
Giddy,  adj.  Sheep  are  said  to  be 

giddy,  when  they  have  water  on 

the  brain. 

Gif  [gif],  conj.  if.  Son.  '  Parson 
Bed  IVe  been  a  bad  lad,  an' 
we*nt  ha'  me  at  th*  schools-feast.' 
Mother.  *  Nay,  surely,  bairn.'  Son, 
'  Yes,  he  did ;  so  as  I  was  com- 
min'  by  th*  owd  feller*s  yate  I 
chuckt  a  stoan  doon  his  pump- 
barrel.*  Mother,  *  Then  thoo  is  a 
bad  lad.  Oif  ta  does  n*t  tak*  it 
oot  agean  quick,  I  '11  leather  thee 
mysen.' — Blyton. 

Gifts,  s.  pi.  white  specks  which 
aj)pear  on  the  finger  or  thumb 
nails,  supposed  to  mdicate  that  a 
present  will  soon  come. 

*  Gift  on  the  thumb,  is  sure  to  come; 
Gift  on  the  finger,  is  sure  to  linger.* 

Gig,  to  pull  a.  A  person,  wishing 
to  describe  any  very  small  thing 
as  very  large  of  its  kind,  is  wont 
to  say  that  it  is  big  enough  to 
pull  a  gig. 

Gill  [jil],  half  a  pint. 

Gillefat  fgil'ifat],  a  brewing-tub. 
'A  lead  a  ma^efatt,  a  gylfaM 
with  a  sooe  xv*.* — Inventory  of 
Roland  Stavely  of  Qainaburgh, 
1551. 

GiUery  [gil-eri],  OYer-reaching, 
cheating.  '  There  *s  gtUery  i*  sSl 
trades.' 

CKlliver-wren,  Giller-wren  [jil- 

iver,  jil'er],  the  wren. 

'  The  Bobin  and  the  Oilier-wren 
Are  Gk>d  Almighty's  cock  and  hen.' 

Gill  nm  by  th'  gnrnd  [jil], 
ground  ivy. 


Gilly-flowers  [jH-i-douiire],  s.  pi. 
wall-flowers.  Stocks  «re  called 
Stock-gilliflowers, 

Gilt  [giltl,  a  female  pig  befoie 
she  nas  had  a  litter. 

Gilted  [gilt-ed],  pp.  gilded.  'His 
shop  *8  gotten  gret  gilttd  letters 
ower  th  door,  iwery  one  on  *em 
as  big  as  a  bee-skep.'  *  As  for 
their  tongue,  it  is  polished  by 
the  carpenter,  and  they  them- 
selues  are  giltedf  and  laid  ouer 
with  siluer,  yet  are  they  but  lyes 
and  cannot  speak.* — Baruch  vi. 
7,  Gbneva  Version. 

Giltrams,  the  name  of  a  field  at 
deatham* 

Gimlet-eyed,  adj.  used  of  one 
who  has  a  cast  in  his  vision. 

Gimlet^iose,  a  gnat. 

Gimliok,  a  gimlet. 

Gimmer,  Gimber  [gimnir,  gimb'- 
iir],  a  female  sheep  ^at  has 
not  been  shorn. — ^Arth.  Young, 
Line,  Agric  1799,  320. 

Gin  [gin],  pp.  given.  *  He 's  gin 
eleven  hundred  pound  for  th' 
coney-garth  an*  th*  long  dose.* 

^P  [J^P]'  A  common  name  for  a 
shepherd-dog. 

Gipsey-rose,  the  hair-like  gall  on 
the  wild  rose.    See  Canker,  2, 

Girth-webbing,  the  material  of 
which  saddle-girths  are  made. 

Giste  [jeist],  (1)  a  joist. 

(25  The  taking  in  to  graze  of 
another  persons  cattle.  See 
Cowel,  Law  Diet,  aub  voc  Agist. 
Du  Fresne,  OUm,  Med.  Lat.  9»b 
voc.  Agistare.  'Bicharde  Hol- 
lande  hatha  taken  of  straungers 
vi  beas  gyeti  in  ye  Lordes  00m- 
mene  &  therefore  he  is  in  ye 
merde  of  ye  lorde  iij*  iiy*.' — 
Scatter  Manm-BecordB^lbf^,  <I>e 
Thomia    Easton   quia   oepit    ie 
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joM  their  sheedeis  in  the  spring/ 
— ^Arth.  Young,  Line.  Agric, 
1799  326* 
Oit  [eit],  V.  to  get  *  I  Ve  talked 
to  mm  twice  about  it,  but  I 
can  git  no  sense  out  on  him.' 
<  Thinhabitantes  of  the  towne  of 
East  -  buiterwycke  shall  cutt 
downe  nor  gyt  no  ellers.' — SootUr 
Manor  BeoordSf  1566. 

ffiye  ageaa,  y.  to  thaw 

Oive  hold  of  it,  to  late,  to  pun- 
ish, to  beat  *  I  *11  give  ye  howd 
on  i<  th'  very  next  time  I  dap 
eyes  on  ye.' 

Give  in,  V.  to  yield.  *  He 's  dear 
bet,  but  he  weant  give  in,' 

Give  it  in,  to  give  judgment  or 
sentence,  to  state  an  opinion 
positiYely.  *  I  thowt  he  'd  a  hed 
to  go  to  prison,  but  th'  jury 
womd  n't  give  it  in  no  other  ways 
then  for  mm.* 

Give  over,  v.  to  leave  off.  '  Bairns 
alus  gives  over  goin'  to  school 
when  tatie-time  puts  in.* 

Given,  pp.  in  the  habit  of.  '  He  *8 
strangely  given  to  drink.'  '  Lord, 
Lord,  how  the  world  is  given 
to  lying.'— 1  Henry  IV.,  Act  V. 
so.  IV.    See  Gen, 

Oizen  [geiz'n],  an  ill-dressed  per- 
son. 

Gizzen  [giz'n],  (1)  the  gizzard  of 
a  bird. 
(2)  The  human  stomach. 

Gizzen  [gizn],  v.  to  stare  vacantly. 
*  Thoo  s  alust  gizzenin*  about  at 
fiummat  i'stead  o'  mindin*  thee 
wark.' 

Glass,  a  barometer,  a  thermometer. 

GlazBet,  spectacles. 

Glazen,  v.  to  glaze. 

Glazener,  a  glazier. 

Glead,  Gled,  the  kite;  Milvua 
ictinus.  Any  hawk  larger  than 
a  sparrow-hawk.  The  Churdi- 
wardens  of  Eirton-in-Lindsey 
in  1672  pud  sizpence  for  six 


'^Zedheds,'— C%.  Ace,  60. 

Glean,  a  sheaf  of  hemp. — Instruc, 
forjury-men  on  tlie  Com,  o/Setoera, 
1664,  p.  41.— Arth.  Toung,  Line, 
Agric.  1799,  167. 

Gleant    [gleent],    pp.   gleaned. 

*  I  'm  not  goin'  to  hev  my  closes 
gleani  afore  th'  stocks  is  all  shift- 
eu. 

Gled.     See  Glead. 

Gleg,  a  glance.  *  I  *  ve  never  been 
afore  any  magistrates  in  this 
part  i'  my  ]i&,  and  wouldn't 
mind  hevin'  a  gleg  on  'em.'— 
Mabel  Heron,  i.  108.  *  &  euerye 
one  that  comes  by  shall  haue  a 
glegge  ont.' — Percy  nFolio,  Looee 
eongs,  74. 

Gleg,  adj.  (1)  sly. 

(2)  Sharp,  active,  quick. 

Glewed,  pp.  fondly  attached. 
<  Her  fond  o'  chech  I  She 's  that 
glewed  to  it  you  could  n't  get  her 
to  go  nowhere  else  if  you  was  to 
pay  her.'— 1875. 

Glib,  adj.  (1)  quick,  sharp,  active. 

*  He 's  glibbest  bairn  at  cypherin' 
I  ivver  seed.' 

(2)  Slippery,  smooth.  'Mind 
how  yer  walk.  Th'  roads  is  that 
glib  wi'  ice  I  omust  fall'd  doon 
three  times  e'  comin'  across  chech- 
yard.' 

Glimmer-gowk,  an  owl.  'A 
glimmer-gowk '«  afore  ony  cat  for 
mice.' 

Glint,  a  glimpse.  *  I  nobbut  just 
got  a  glint  o'  my  lady  as  she  was 
waJkin'  doon  to  th'  chech.' 

Glint,  V.  to  gleam.  *Th*  sun 
glinted  upo'  th'  glass  winders 
that  bad  fiiat  I  was  omust  blind 
wi'it' 

Glister,  to  glisten. 

Gloar,  Glower,  v.  to  stare  var 

cantly. 
Glnmps,  or  Glnm,    adj.    surly, 

taciturn,  ill-natured. 

Gnag  [nag],  v.  (1)  to  gnaw. 
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(2)  To  talk  at  a  person,  to 
weary  with,  oontmued  finding 
fault. 

Onarl  [naal],  t.  to  gnaw. 

Gnarl-bandy  a  miser. 

Go,  V,  to  die.  'l\e  mad*  my 
wilL  I  did  n*t  want  to  lieV  them 
things  botherin'  me  just  when  I 
was  gettin'  ready  to  goJ  *She 
was  goin*  all  neet,  an'  she  wont 
just  as  th'  sun  begun  to  shine 
mto  th'  room  winder.'  In  the 
Northern  English  gang  is  used 
in  a  like  sense : — 

^  Sail  we  young  Benjie  head,  sister. 
Sail  we  young  Benjie  hang, 
Or  sail  we  pike  out  his  twa  gray  een 
And  pimish  him  ere  he  gang  f ' 
Scott,  Border  Min.,  ed.  1861,  iii 
16. 

Oo  away.  When  the  bank  of  a 
river  or  large  drain  breaks,  it  is 
said  to  go  away.  '  Yesterday  th' 
Trent  bank  went  away  on  Sir 
Eobert's  land  at  Butterwick  for 
sixty  yards  together.'  —  March 
10,  1875. 

Qo-hj.  To  give  a  person  the 
go-by  is  to  leave  him  in  the 
lurch,  to  desert. 

Gk>-cart,  a  child's  toy  like  a  cart ; 
a  small  carriage  in  which  children 
are  drawn  about. 

Go  enderds,  Go  ends  wi*  you, 

go  on ;  go  along  with  you. 

Go  on,  y.  to  scold ;  to  complain. 
*  I  really  wonder  you  can  go  on 
so ;  there  *s  nowt  to  complain  on, 
barrin'  th'  noiso  you  mak  yorsen,* 

Go  thee  ways,  begone  with  you. 

Goafer  [goaf'r],  a  cake  made  of 
batter  Dttked  over  the  fire  in  an 
iron  instnmient  somewhat  like  a 
pair  of  tongs  with  very  large 
ends.  Goaftra  are  commonly 
square,  but  sometimes  round.  The 
inner  part  of  the  instrument  in 
which  they  are  baked  has  many 
square  projections  which  form 
holes  in  the  goafer  which  should 


be  full  of  butter  when  eaten. 
The  practice  of  making  goaferB  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Lincolnshire,  from  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  17th  century.  I  have 
seen  predseljr  similar  cakes  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  the  bakers'  shops 
m  Rotterdam.  Prench  gofre^ 
gaufre^  a  wafer. 

Goafering  irons,  the  instruments 
in  which  goaf  era  are  baked. 

Goan,  pp.  gone. 

Goat,  Goto  [goat],  a  sluice.  ^  A 
goaty  or  as  you  more  commonly 
call  it  a  sluice.'  —  Instruc.  for 
jury-men  on  the  Com,  of  Sewera^ 
1664,  p.  22. 

Goat  dyke,  a  drain  in  the  parish 
of  Burringham. 

Gob,  (1)  the  mouth. 

(2)  A  large,  thick  expectora- 
tion. 

Gobbed  up,  stuffed  up,  a  modem 
introduction;  an  iron- worker's 
term. 

Gobble,  (1)  the  noise  made  by  a 
turkey. 
(2)  A  deep,  thick  voice. 

Gobble,  V.  to  swallow  food  with- 
out mastication. 

Gobble-gut,  one  who  ia  greedy. 

Gobbler,  (1)  a  turkey-cock. 
(2)  A  goblet. 

Godsend,  some  benefit  which 
comes  very  opportunely.  Some- 
thing which  IS  deemed  an  espe- 
cial providence. 

God*s  eye,  Veronica  ofjUchialis, 
If  any  one  plucks  it,  his  eyes 
will  lie  eaten. 

God's  penny,  a  small  payment 
made  to  fasten  a  bargain.  A 
fasten-penny.  (Obsolete.)  *Be- 
cjrvyd  of  Roberto  Johnson  for  a 
godea  pennye  of  the  headlandes 
xij**. '  —  Kirton  -  in  -  Lindaey  Ch. 
Ace.  1567.  'John  Lawston  for 
a  c^dea  penye^  iiij*.' — Ibid,  1675. 
'  With  that  he  cast  him  a  godi 
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penny,*  —  Heir  of  Lin,  Percy 
FoKo,  i.  179. 

OodVtnifh,  Bible-trufh,  the  very 
truth.  The  exact  tnith  on  some 
matter  of  great  importance. 
'  It 's  OocPs4nUh.  I  wish  I  may 
niyyer  speak  another  wod  if  it 
was  n't  just  as  I  'm  tellin*  ye.* 

Ooed,  V.  went.  *Efter  we'd 
talk'd  a  bit,  he  goed  one  way  an' 
I  goed  another.' 

Ooff,  one  who  laughs  without 
cause,  or  who  laughs  beyond 
measure. 

Ooing^  on,  s.  pL  doings.  '  When 
she 's  at  home,  all's  reight  enif ; 
but  when  her  back 's  nobut  tond, 
there 's  strange  gcin's  on,  I  can 
assure  you.' 

Oomeril  [gom-uril],  a  silly  per^ 
son,  especially  one  that  talks 
much  or  loudly. 

Good  and  all,  adv.  entirely,  for 
ever.  'When  I  went  away,  I 
thowt  it  was  nobut  for  a  week 
or  two,  but  it  ton'd  out  to  be  for 
good  and  all,* 

Oood  doer,  an  animal  that  keeps 
in  healthy  and  thriving  condition. 

Oood  few,  Oood  many,  a  fair 

quantity,  many.  *  How  are  you 
off  for  apples  to  year  P '  *  We  *  ve  a 
oood  few,*  *  There's  ^tten  to 
be  a  good  many  graves  i*  this  bit 
o'  time  in  our  chech-yard.' — 
Burrtnghamy  1873. 

Ctood  goer,  a  horse  who  does  his 
work  well. 

Goodies,  s.  pi.  children's  sweet- 
meats. *  Our  parson 's  as  fond  o' 
goodies  as  a  baim ;  he  'd  be  suck- 
m'  'em  all  day  long  if  he  hed 
'em.* 

Ooodiflh,  adj.  excellent.  'He'U 
mak'  a  goodish  thing  this  year 
by  houdin'  his  wheat.' 

Gh)odlike,  adj.  goodly.  'What 
do  I  think  to  her  P  Why,  she's 
as  &t  as  a  pig  and  not  half  so 
goodlike,* 


Good  mind,  a  strong  desire  and 
intention.  'She  sed  she'd  a 
good  mind  to  hing  her  sen ;  so  I 
ax'd  her  if  I  mud  send  for  Mr 
Holgate  [the  Coroner]  to  be  ready 
like.' 

Good  oneself,  to  look  forward  to, 
to  anticipate.  *Thoo  needn't 
good  theeself  on  it,  for  thoo  '11 
niwer  fidl  it.' 

Good-stuff,  sweetmeats.  'Mr 
Moore  browt  some  good-stuff  for 
me  all  th'  ways  out  o'  France.' 

Good  to  XLOWt,  good  for  nothing. 

Good-wooUed,  adj.  (1)  said  of 
sb^p  with  good  fleeces. 

(2)  Plucky,  with  a  good  will. 
'  He 's  a  good-wooCd  un ;  one  o' 
that  sort  as  niwer  knaws  when 
he 's  bet.' 

Good  yon  with  it,  God  good  yon 

with  it,  phrase.  '  May  you  have 
good  by  it,'  commonly  said  by 
way  of  sarcasm.  '  A  man  oallea 
....  hes  gotten  my  farm.  God 
good  him  with  it,  and  send  him  a 
wet  summer  to  mak'  th'  wicks 
eraw.'  *  Mary,  saed  John  Copyl- 
oyke,  good  you  vnth  it,* — Utar 
dnamber  Proceedings,  temp. 
Hen.  Vin.,  in  Pro,  Soc,  Ant.  II. 
S.  iv.  321. 

Gh)oly,  the  yellow-hammer,  Em- 
beriza  citrinella, 

Gooseoap,  a  foolish  person. 
Goose  -  flesh.    Goose  -  skin,    the 

roughening  of  the  skin  caused 
by  cold  or  fear. 

Goose-grass,  silver-weed.  Poten- 
tilla  Anserina, — ^Th.  Stone,  £ev, 
of  Agric,  of  Line.  1800,  189. 

Goose-tod,  goose-dung.  The  dung 
of  the  goose  was,  and  is,  used 
here  ana  elsewhere  as  a  medicine 
for  men  and  animala  See  Black 
j'aundera.  Bichard  Symonds,  in 
1645,  mentions  it  as  forming  part 
of  a  compound  '  for  a  blow  m  a 
horse's  eye,* —Diary,  226. 
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Goosey  Close,  land  in  the  pariah 
of  Winterton. 

Ck)ppen,  Oroppen,  as  much  as 
can  be  contained  in  both  hands, 
whenheld  so  that  the  little  finfi;er8 
touch  each  other.  'I  gey  him 
his  goppena  full  o*  nuts.'  In 
Scotland  goupina  means  both 
hands  held  together  in  the  form 
of  a  round  vessel.  *Fill  your 
aoupinSy'  fill  both  hands  disposed 
m  the  manner  described.  In 
some  parts  of  Scotland  the  sin- 
gular form  *The  fill  of  the 
gowpifC  means  as  much  as  may 
be  contained  in  both  hands.' — 
Nates  and  Queries,  IV.  S.  viii. 
324.  [IceL  gaupn;  (l)both  hands 
held  together;  {2)  as  much  as 
can  be  taken  in  the  hands  held 
together.— W.  W.  S.] 

Oore,  (1)  a  cut  in  a  bank.  '  Grores, 
these  according  to  the  yulgar 
use  of  the  word,  I  conceive  to 
be  ...  .  nothing  else  but  ^eat 
breaches  or  great  cuts  wilfully 
made.' — Instruc.  for  jury-men  on 
the  Com,  of  SewerSf  p.  42. 

(2)  An  angular  piece  inserted 
in  a  woman's  skirt. 

Oorse,  Oo88,  furze.  There  is  a 
place  at  Messingham  called  the 
Gossacres. 

Qote.     See  Ooai. 

Gotten,  pp.  (1)  got ;  (2)  begotten. 

(lonle,  probably  the  outfall  of  a 
drain.  TObsolete.)  '  Thomas 
Staneley  shall  make  one  sufficient 
stathe  at  the  south  side  of  his 
Ooule,*  —  Iriquisition  of  Sewers, 
1583,  p.  4. 

Gowd  [goud],  gold. 

Gowden,  golden. 

Gowk  [gouk],  (1)  a  cuckoo. 
(2)  A  fooL 

Gowl  [goul],  a  lump  or  swelling 
on  the  body.  'My  husband 
fetch'd  md  a  knock  ower  my  head 
that  raised  a  great  gowl  that's 
here  for  you  to  see  noo,  sir.' 


Goy,  Gum.  A  form  used  by  vtd- 
gar  people  who  desire  to  curse, 
but  wish  to  avoid  using  the 
Divine  Name. 

Gozzard,  a  fooL 

Grafki  Graff,  a  drain ;  commonly 
one  newly  out.  '  A  deepe  graffe 
and  wide,  full  of  water.'  —  Sy- 
monds'  Diary,  231. 

Grafted,  pp.  having  dirt  dried  in 
the  sldn. 

Grafter,  a  long  iron  spade  used 
for  diggfing  hard  ground,  espe- 
cially oy  workmen  engaged  in 
making  drains  and  banks. 

Graile  (obsolete),  Lat.  Oraddle. 
A  book  which  contained  the 
graduals  and  some  other  portions 
of  the  mass-service  of  the  unre- 
formed  Church. — Itfaskell,  Monv^- 
menta  BitiMlia,  I.  zxxij.  *  One 
masse  book,  one  graile  and  q 
presesioners  de&cid  i^j  yeare  ago.' 
— 1666,  Inventory  of  Belton,  in 
the  Isle  of  Axholme,  in  Line, 
Church  Furniture,  p.  47. 

Grain,  Graining,  (1)  the  junction 
of  the  branches  of  a  tree  or 
forked  stick.  'The  misseltoe- 
thrush  has  begun  to  build  in  the 
grain  of  the  Hessle  pear  tree.'— 
Bottea/ord,  1866.  *if  you  cut 
the  cherry-tree  top  off  above  the 
grainingSy  it  will  be  sure  to  ^w ; 
if  you  go  below  them,  it  will  be 
sure  to  die.' — Yaddlethorpe,  1845. 

'  And  as  he  rode  still  on  the  plaine, 
he  saw  a  lady  sitt  in  a  grains,* 
Sir  Lionell,  Percv  Polio,  i  75, 
[led.  grein,  a  branch. — ^W.  W.  S.] 

(2)  The  groin. 

(3)  The  fork  of  a  boat-hook  or 
stower. 

(4)  ' There  was  in  1583  aplace 
in  or  near  thenarish  of  Messing- 
ham called  Ijie  Oraynings,^  ^- 
Inq,  of  Sewers,  10. 

Grains,  malt  after  it  has  been 
used  in  brewing.  'Thoo  mun 
give  them  grains  to  th'  piga* 
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Qmmy-fiieel,  a  snail  having  a 
large  grey  ahelL  We  believe  here 
that  Si  snails  are  bom  without 
sheUs,  but  that  as  l^ey  grow  up 
they  find  shells  and  creep  into 
them.  The  theory  is,  that  the 
shells  have  been  made  ^inpty 
ready  for  the  snails  to  find.  The 
condition  of  mind  in  which  such 
a  belief  becomes  possible  is  curi- 
ously illustrated  by  many  pas- 
sages in  Omp7Mlo$:  cm  attempt 
to  untie  the  Ghological  Knot,  by 
Philip  Henry  Oosse,  P.B.S. 

Orammother,  grandmother. 

GTSaham  dale,  name  of  land  in 
Kirton-in-Lindsey,  1787. 

Grave,  v.  to  dig,  and  especially 
to  dig  turves  and  peats  for  fuel. 
'  No  man  shall  graue  any  turves 
in  thest  car  nor  in  Rany[how] 
vpon  payne  for  euerv  dayes  work, 
i\|"  iig*.' — Scatter  Manor  Records, 
1557.  'None  shall  grave  any 
sodee  or  turves  nor  bassockes  of 
the  Sowthe  Easte  syde  the  grene 
gaitte  and  abuttinge  of  the  South 
West  of  Grene  Howe  in  pena 
TJ'  viij^' — Bottes/ord  Manor  He- 
cords,  1578. 

Graves  Close,  an  enclosure  in  the 
parish  of  Lea,  probablv  so  called 
because  some  of  the  soldiers  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Gaiosburgh 
were  buried  there. 

Oravil  [gravH],  gravel 

Graving-tool,  a  spade  used  in 
making  drains. 

Gtew,  (1)  V.  to  grow. 

(2)  To  cultivate,  to  rear.  '  They 
grow  a  deal  o*  line  by  th'  l^nt 
side.'  'I  don't  graw  boas',  I 
stick  to  sheep.' 

OrcAM,  flattery.  *  I  should  like 
him  a  vast  sight  better  if  he 
hed  n't  so  much  of  his  grease,* 

Orease-hom^  (1)  a  horn  formerly 
used  bv  mowers  for  carrying 
grease  for  their  *  strickles,'  q.  v. 
*  The  tooles  that  mowers  are  to 


have  with  tiliem  are,  sythe,  shaft 
and  strickle  ,*  hammer  to  pitte 
the  strickle  with  to  make  it  keepe 
sande ;  sande-bagge  and  grea&e^ 
?iome,*  —  Best's  ^ural  Economy 
in  Yorkshire,  1641  (SurteesSoc.), 
p.  32.  *  Sir  Walter  [Scott]  got 
m>m  Dr  Elliot  the  large  old 
border  war-horn  which  you  may 
BtiU  see  hanging  in  the  armoiy 
at  Abbotsfora.  ...  I  believe  it 
had  been  found  at  Hermitage 
castle,  and  one  of  the  Doctors 
servants  had  used  it  many  a  day 
as  a  grease-horfi  for  his  scythe^ 
before  they  discovered  its  history.' 
— ^Lookhart's  Life  of  Scott,  ed. 
1844,  p.  54. 
(2)  A  flatterer. 

Great,  adj.  (1)  far  gone  in  preg- 
nancy. 

(2)  On  very  intimate  terms, 
in  high  favour.  'Sam's  very 
areat  wi'  Mr  .  .  .  .  If  he  'd  nol>- 
but  keep  fra  drink  he  mud  stop 
tiiere  for  iwer.' 

Greedy  gnt,  a  voracious  eater. 

**  <  To  bed,  to  bed,'  says  Sleepy- 
head; 

*  Tarry  awhile,'  says  Slow ; 

*  Put  on  the  pot,'  says  Greedy-gut^ 

*  We  11  sup  before  we  go.' " 

Green  cheese,  (1)  cheese  before 
it  is  thoroughlv  dry. 

(2)  Cheese  coloured  orflavoured 
with  sage  or  other  herbs.  *  Two 
grene  dkeses,^ — ^Piers  Plowm.  B. 
vi.  283. 

Green-gibs,  s.  pi.  young  goslings 
before  their  feathers  begin  to 
grow. 

Green  goose,  a  goose  killed  at 
Midsummer  time.  A  goose  under 
four  months  old. 

Green  -  horn,  an  inexperienced 
person. 

Green-lane,  a  road  which  has 
never  been   stoned    or   sanded. 

*  WiLlerton  green-lane  is  th'  ofiSlist 
road  I  iwer  seed,  bairin'  none.' 
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Chreen  malt^  malt  before  it  is  diy. 
Oreen  plorer,  lapwing ;  VaneUus 

CrisUUus,    See  Cordeaux,  Birds 
of  the  Humber^  95. 

Oreen-«aiiee,groimd-eoiTeL  1645. 
'We  had  allBo  a  boy  about  9 
yeares  of  age,  as  he  was  getting 
of  greene  aawie  (without  Swill- 
ington  tower)  was  dangerously 
shott  in  the  belly.'  — ^>rake'8 
Biege  of  Pante/ract  CariU  (Sur- 
tees  Soc.  ed.),  p.  37.  The  learned 
editor  glosses  the  passage  thus — 
•  Young  wiUowB  ?  The  boy  was 
no  doubt  gathering  sorrel  for  eor- 
rel-sauce,  a  relish  much  esteemed 
in  those  days,  and  one  that  would 
be  partLcularly  acceptable  to  men 
cut  off  from  fresh  proyisions. 
Gerrard  tells  us  that  '  the  juice 
hereof^  in  Sommer  time  is  a  pro- 
fitable sauce  in  many  meats  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste,'  and  that 
the  leaves  '  taken  in  good  q uan- 
tatie,  stamped  and  steiined  into 
some  ale,  and  a  posset  made 
thereof^  ooole  the  sicke  body, 
quench  thirst  and  aUay  the  heat 
of  such  as  are  troubled  with  a 
pestilent  feuer,  not  ague  or  any 
CTeat  inflammation  within.'  — 
EdU.  1636,  p.  398.  Bembert 
Dodoens  had  heard,  but  does  not 
seem  to  haye  believed  it,  'that 
thisrootehanged  about  the  necke, 
doth  help  the  kinges  euill  or 
swelling  m  the  throte.' — Henry 
Lyte's  Trans,,  1578,  p.  660. 
Qreen-tauce  is  still  re<^oned  here 
a  useful  medicine  for  the  scurvy. 
I  am  informed  that  it  grows 
plentifully  at  the  present  day  on 
the  sides  of  the  mound  on  wnich 
Pomfret  castle  stands.  Of.  Sir 
Tho.  Urquhart's  trans,  of  Babe- 
lais'  Gargantua,  book  ii.  chap.  31. 

Greet-stone,  stone  of  a  coarse 
texture ;  miUstoue  grit. 

Grenedaiid.  Two  tofts  and  four 
oxgangs  of  land  in  Kirton-in- 
Lindsey,  'the  tenantes  wherof 
executed  the  office  of  reeue  and 


naid  no  rent  fixr  the  lande.' — 
Norden's  Survey  of  Manor  of 
Kirton^if^Lindmff  1616,  p.  9. 

Oreei,  grass. 

'  Th' nigher  th' boan,  th' sweeter  th' 

flesh; 
Th'  ni^ier  th'  grun',  th'  sweeter 
th'  gresa.* 

'  Warkmen  to  fell  all  gre$8e  and 
come.'  —  BoUes/ord  Manor  Be^ 
cord$y  temp.  Edw,  VL 

Grett-platy  a  grass-plot 

GreflsonmyB,  s.  pL  fines.  (Obso- 
lete.) Lat  Oersuma.  Dufresne, 
GloBB.  Med,  ZaU,  Spelman,  Gloss, 
Archaeolog,  Gowel,  Law  Did, 
A.S.  goersuma,  a  treasure,  a  fine. 
'The  sayd  Abbott  and  Gonuent 
have  by  theys  presents  grauntyd 
....  goodes  of  owtlawyd  per- 
sones,  rynys  or  gressonmys  for 
landes  and  tenementes,  lettyn  or 
to  be  lettyn.' — Lease  of  ScoUer 
Manor f  1537.  'Chargeable  be- 
sides with  a  certain  rent  custom 
or  gressuniy  called  the  Knowing 
TenV-— Letters  Patent,  1640,  in 
Stockdale's  Annals  of  Cartmel, 
66.  Cf.  Palmer,  Perlust,  Tar- 
mouthf  iii.  33. 

Grew,  (1)  a  greyhound* 
(2)  Pain,  grief. 

Grew,  v.  to  suSei  pain  or  grief. 

Grews,  the  outmarsh  or  foreshore. 
The  land  lying  between  the  edge 
of  a  tidal  river  and  its  bank. 

Grey  baokt  oraw,  the  hooded 
crow,  or  Boyston  crow.  Corvus 
Comix, 

Greylinnet,  Linota  Cannahitia, — 
Cordeauz,  Birds  of  the  Humher^ 
55. 

Grey  mare,  a  wife  who  rules  her 
husband.  '  The  grey  mare '«  the 
better  horse.' 

Grey-paper,  brown-paper. 

Grime,  soot.  See  Grim  in  Gloss, 
to  Havdok, 

Grimei  v.  to  besmear  with  soot 
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Grip,  a  small,  and  temporary  sur- 
fiice  drain.  Friesio  Orope,  a 
ditdi. 

'Than  bir^e  [ought]  men  casten 

hem  in  poles  [pools], 
Or  in  a  grip,  or  in  ^e  fen.' 

ffavdok,  2101. 

Grip,  V.  to  dig  grips.  1601.  'That 
every  man  gripp  his  lands  in  the 
come  fields.' — Oainahurgh  Manor 
JUcordSf  in  Stark's  Hist,  Oainsb, 
91. 

Orits,  groats,  q.  y. 

Oroats,  oats  from  which  the  husks 
haye  been  taken,  but  which  have 
not  been  ground. 

Orobble,  v.  to  grope,  to  poke,  to 
feel  about,  as  one  does  in  the 
dark. 

Oroppen.    See  Gqppen, 

Oronnd-adi,  a  young  ash-plant. 
There  is  a  superstition  that  if  a 
man  thrash  his  wife  with  &ffround- 
aahy  the  justices  of  peace  haye 
no  power  to  punish  him  for  as- 
sault. 

Gronnd-flweat,  dampness  spring- 
ing from  the  ground. 

Oronnd  vype,  surface  water  which 
runs  through  the  upper  soil  into 
a  well,  as  distinguished  from 
fiprine  water.  'G£e  water  ob- 
tained from  the  wells  which  haye 
been  sunk  into  this  warp  is  not 
spring  water,  but  merely  .... 
Aground  gype,  i,  e.  water  filter- 
ing through  from  the  surface.' — 
Stonehouse,  Biat  of  Isle  of  Ax~ 
hotme,  25. 

Oronnd-tliaw,  a  thaw  which 
seems  to  spring  from  the  earth, 
not  irom  the  atmosphere. 

Oiont,  (1)  thin  mortar  which  is 
poured  into  the  inside  of  rubble 
walls. 

(2)  Concrete,  t.  e.  thin  mortar 
mixed  with  stones  used  for  the 
foundation  of  buildings.  <  That 
thin  mortar   which  is   termed 


^rott«.'— Stonehouse,  Hist  of  Isle 
of  Axholmey  22. 

Grores,  the  same  as  Land-ends^ 
q.  y. 

Growd,  y.  grew. 

Orowsome,  adj.  growing,  applied 
to  the  weather.  *  It 's  growaome 
weather  doo.' 

Orowze,  y.  to  eat  in  a  noisy  or 
dirty  manner.  <I  can't  abide 
him,  he  growzes  his  meat  like  a 
pig' 

Grub,  a  miser. 

Grubbed  away.  When  young 
com  dies  from  the  roots  being 
eaten  by  the  laryse  of  insects, 
it  is  said  to  be  grubbed  away. 

Grubby,  adj.  dirty. 
Gnm',  Gnmd,  ground. 

'  The  nearer  the  bone,  the  sweeter 

the  flesh ; 
The  nearer  the  grun\  the  greener 
the  gross.' 

Gnin,  y.  to  grind.  '  Them  bricks 
is  strange  bad  uns ;  if  thoo  nobut 
treads  on  'em,  they  gruns  to 
pouther.' 

Gnmdle-stoaiiy     Gnin-etoan,    a 

grindstone. 

Grunsel,  (1)  the  threshold;  lit. 
ground-sill. 

(2)  Gh^imdwl,  Senecto  vulgaris. 

Grunt,  y.  to  complain.  *  I  tell'd 
him  there  need  be  no  gruntin' ; 
if  I  didn't  suit  him,  he  was  to 
pay  me  my  wage  an'  let  me  go.' 
—Bottes/ord,  Aug.  26,  1876. 

Grut,  a  rut,  a  grip,  or  small  sur- 
&ce-drain. 

Grut,  adj.  great.  '  I  niyyer  seed 
such  grut  stoans  as  there  is  upo' 
th'  sea-side  i'  Yerksheer.' 

Guanner,  guano.  <  It  stinks  like 
a  guanner^h&g,*  The  earliest 
known  English  mention  of  guano 
is  to  be  found  in  Albaro  Alonso 
Barba's  Art  of  Metals,  trans, 
by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.    See 
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Aihenceum,  May  29, 1876,  p.  722. 
It  was  first  used  as  a  manure  in 
England  in  or  about  1840.  See 
Notes  and  Qtieries,  IL  S.  i.  482.   . 

Onanner-weed,  a  weed  which 
grows  in  ditches,  and  whose 
seeds  are  absurdly  believed  to 
have  been  importea  with  guano. 

GudgeonBy  a.  pi.  the  iron  pins  at 
the  ends  of  the  axle-tree  of  a 
wheelbflurro  w,  on  which  the  wheel 
reyclyes;  a  church-bell,  or  any 
such  thing.  *  To  Robert  Smythe 
for  a  gogeon  to  the  trinite  bell 
&  for  mendyng  a  yate  zg^'  — 
Louth  Ch.  Ace  1532. 

Guggle,  a  bubbling  noise. 

Guggle,  V.  (1)  to  gaigle. 
(2)  To  bubble. 

Guide  one^s  self,  to  bohaye  well. 

*  Noo  then,  guide  thee  sen,  or  else 
I  *11  tell  thee  faather  on  thee.' 

Guider,  a  tendon. 

Guide-stowp,  a  guide-post. 

Guides,  s.  pi.  part  of  the  hind 
gear  of  a  waggon  attached  to 
the  n:^iddle  pole. 

Gull,  y.  to  deceiye. 

Gum.     See  Goj// 

Gummy,  adj.  thick,  swollen ;  ap- 
plied to  horses'  legs. 

Gumption,  comprehension,  sense. 

Gunner,  one  who  gets  his  living, 
or  occupies  his  time  by  shooting 
wild-fowL  (Obsolescent)  'Clarke 
of  Brumby  who  died  m  .  .  .  . 
was  always  known  as  Ounner 
Clarke,  because  his  whole  time 
was  spent  in  shooting  wild-fowl 
on  the  commons/ — E,  8,  P.  1860. 

*  One  of  the  oldest  of  our  local 
gumiers.'  —  Cordeaux,  Birds  of 
the  Humber,  91. 

Gun-poother,  gun-powder. 

Gurt,  adj.  great.     See  Gh^, 

Gut,  a  narrow  lane  or  passage. 
There  is  a  footpath  at  Kirton-m- 
Lindsey  called  Greedy-6^tU  lane. 


Gutter,  (1)  an  open  channel  for 
water. 
(2)  A  roof-spout. 

Guy,  an  ill-dressed  person. 

Guy-rope,  a  rope  used  to  steady 
a  falling  trea 

Gussle,  y.  to  drink  without 
moderation. 

Gykes  [geiksl,  way,  method.  *  I 
shaw  you  tn'  gykea  on  it.'  Pro- 
bably a  corruption  of  guise. 

Gyle  [geil],  wort;  a  term  in 
brewmg. 

Gyle-fiit  [geil-fat],  a  brewing-vat. 

Gyme  [geim],  a  hole  washed  out 
of  the  ground  by  the  rushing 
water,  when  an  embankment 
gives  way. 

Gyze,  Gyzen  [geiz,  geizn],  v.  to 
warp,  to  twist,  by  the  sim  or 
wind.  '  Soft  fool,  he  mud  knaw, 
th'  sun  wouldn't  gyse  th'  doors 
o*  th'  no'th  side  o'  th'  bam.'  — 
May  19,  1875.  'Thoo's  left  that 
bucket  out  o'  doors  empty,  i'  th' 
sun,  till  it's  gotten  gizened  so 
as  onybody  mud  shove  a  knife 
atween  th'  lags*' 

Haaking  [haik'in],  pres.  part, 
idle. 

Haames  [haimz],  s.  pL  pieces  of 
wood  or  iron  attached  to  a  horse's 
collar  to  which  the  harness  is 
fastened. 

Hab  or  nab,  one  way  or  another. 

i Obsolete.)      'By  hab   or   nab, 
Looke  or  crooke.' — Bernard,  Te^ 
rence,  17. 

Eaek.    (1)  8qq  Heck, 

(2)  An  axe  for  dressing  stone. 

Eaek,  v.  (1)  to  cut  or  chop  in 
an  awkward  manner. 
(2)  To  dress  stone. 

Haeker,  one  who  dresses  stone. 

Hacker,  (1)  to  stammer.  'He 
hackers  so  m  his  talk  I  can't  teU 
what  he  says.' 
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(2)  To  ahnffle.  <He'll  be 
haekerin*  about  wV  folks  till  he 
gets  atween  th'  fewer  walls  o' 
Sletton  prison.' 

EackslaTer,  an  idle,  dissolnte 
man  or  boy.  '  He 's  a  loye-begot 
an'  a  real  hackslaver,^ 

Hag,  a  bog.  '  There 's  many  a 
boss  been  lost  i'  them  peatmoor 
hag:* 

Hagy  Y.  to  hack,  to  chop  awk- 
wardly. 

Eaggaday,  a  latch  to  a  door  or 
gate.  A  haggaday  is  frequently 
put  upon  a  cottage  door,  on  the 
maide,  without  anything  project- 
ing outwards  by  which  it  may  be 
lifted.  A  Httle  G^t  is  made  in  the 
door,  and  the  latch  can  only  be 
raised  by  inserting  therein  a  nail 
or  slip  of  metal.  [1610]  *  To 
John  fflower  for  heepes  ....  a 
sneck,  a  haqgadayy  a  catch  &  a 
Binge  for  the  west  gate,  ij'  vj^' 
^Lmth  Ck.  Ace.  iil  196.  *  Old 
men  alus  calls  them  wooden 
snecks  where  you  hey  to  put 
your  finger  thrif  a  round  hole  in 
the  door  to  open  'em  haggadaysJ 
— 0.  H.  1876. 

Haggle,  y.  (1)  to  cut  awkwardly. 
See  Hag. 

(2)  To  argue. 

(3)  To  beat  down  in  price. 

Hag-worm,  a  snake.  (Obsoles- 
cent.) 

Hail,  y.  to  hale,  to  drag.  See 
Acts  yiii.  3.  <As  he  was  haild 
up  the  streets  the  multitude 
would  much  pitty  him.* — Diary 
of  Abraham  de  la  Fryme  (Sur- 
tees  Soo.),  9. 

Hair-breed,  a  hair^a-breadth. 

Hairf,  half. 

Hairif,  Galium  Aparine,  cleayers. 

Hairxn,  the  arm. 

Haimu.     See  Haames, 

Hair  of  the  doff  that  bit  yon. 

A  man   who  nas   been  drunk 
oyer-night   is    adyised   by   his 


joyial  companions,  when  he  com- 
plains of  a  headache  the  next 
morning,  to  take  a  hair  of  the  dog 
that  hit  him, 

'  But  be  sure,  oyer  night,  if  this 

dog  do  you  bite. 
You   take   it  henceforth   for   a 

warning. 
Soon  as  out  of  your  bed,  to  settle 

your  head. 
Take  a  hair  of  his  tail  in  the 
morning.' 
Hilton's   Catch    that  catch    can, 
1652,   p.   92;  quoted  in  Festive 
Songs  (rercy  Soc.),  60. 

Hakusaiiig  Hiaik'usin],  pies.  pt. 
moying  yiolently  about,  as  peo- 
ple do  when  in  anfer.  Doing 
work  in  a  yiolent  and  angry  way. 
*  I  could  see  summats  was  wrong 
as  soon  as  I  went  in;  she  was 
puttin'  dinner  things  by,  an' 
hakuaein*  aboot  all  th*  time.' 

Hale,  (1)  a  'garing'  in  an  en- 
closure or  open  fiold,  t.  e,  an 
angular  piece  which,  from  the 
irregularity  of  the  rest,  has  to  be 
ploughed  separately. 

(2)  A  bai^,  or  strip  of  grass, 
which  separates  two  personsiands 
in  an  open  field. 

(3)  A  sand-bank.  See  Notes 
and  Queries,  5th  S.  iy.  27. 

(4)  An  angular  piece  of  pasture 
land  in  the  towuship  of  East 
Butterwick,  on  the  north  side  of 
Bottesf  ord  Beck,  is  called  Butter- 
wick Hale.     It  has  been  used 
from  an  early  period  as  a  rest 
for  the  high-land  water  in  flood- 
time,  untu  it  could  flow  into  the 
Trent.    There  is  a  tract  of  land 
on  the  coast,  near  Donna  Nook, 
known  as  Sand  Haile  Flats.    Ct 
Notes  and  Queries,  4th  S.  ii.  323, 
404.    It  is  affirmed  in  the  Survey 
of  the  Ma/nor  of  Kirton-in-Lind" 
sey,  taken  in  1787,  that  Haile  is 
'a  term  giyen  to  roads,  or  dry 
hard  banks  in  the  boggy  parts  of 
the  moors,  upon  whicn  carriages 
may  pass  or  anything  be  Aa/e(2.' 
I  beheye  both  definition  and  de- 
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rivation  to  be  inaccurate.    [Cer- 
tainly a  bad  guess ;  cf.  A.S.  healy 
a  comer,  angle;  IceL   hjaUt,  a 
ledge  of  rock.— W.  W.  S.] 
Hales,  8.  pi.  tbe  bandies  or  stilts 
of  a  plougb  or  wbeel-barrow. 
*  He's  fit  for  nowt  but  to  tramp 
fra  momin'  till  neet  atween  a 
pair  o'  plew-^c«.'    *  To  be  sold, 
by  auction,  ...  30  plougb  hal&t. 
^Stamford  Mercury,  Sep.   20, 
1867. 

Half-chrifltened,  Half- rocked. 
Half-baked,  Half-there,  weak 
of  intellect. 

See  Hull 


Ealliday,  a  holyday. 

Halliwell  deal,  a  place  near 
Winterton,  adjoining  tbe  Roman 
way.  Tbere  was  formerly  a 
spnng  there  which  was  accounted 
nsefiU  in  the  cure  of  many  sorts 
of  sickness.  In  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  it  was  the  cus- 
tom for  those  who  had  used  it  to 
hang  bits  of  rag  on  the  bushes 
round  about  it. 

Hallontide,  All  Sdnts.     (Obso- 
lescent.)   *  fibr  bred  &  wyne  fPor 
the  oomunion  at  haUontid,  y*  j  . 
—KirUm '  in-Lindsey    Ch.    Ace, 

1597. 
Hally-bread,  tbe  same  as  Holy- 

hread,  q.  v. 
Hally-Loo-day,     Holy-rood-day. 

(A  corruption*) 
Ham,  the  thigh. 
HamkixL   (diinin,   of  liam\  the 

hock  of  a  pig. 
Hammer,  v.  to  stammer. 
Hammer  and  pinsons,  the  clatter 

made  by  a  horse  which  catches 

its  hind  feet  against  its  fore  ones 

in  trotting. 
Hammergrate,  v.  to  emigrate. 

Hamper,  v.  to  binder.  'She 
cant  go  oot  tatie-pickin*,  she 's  so 
ftampS^d  wi' bairns.'    a'mweU 


eniff  if  it  warn't  for  th'  cough 

that  hamperB  me.' 
Hand,  belp,  assistance,  a  lift.    '  I 

alus  lend  'em  a  Jiand  when  there 's 

owt  wrong.' 
Hand-breed,  band's-breadth.  See 

Hair-breed, 
Hand-clout,  a  band-towel,  q.  v. 

Hand-hold,  anything  that  may 
be  grasped  or  taken  hold  upon. 
*  I  dar  n't  climb  no  higher,  there 's 
naather  hand-Md  nor  foot-hold 
for  one.' 

Handkercher,  pL  HandkercherB, 

and  Handkercheeves,  a  hand- 
kerchief, whether  a  *  neck-Aand- 
Icerchief  or  a  *  pOcket-Aandfecr- 
chief.^ 
Hand-rxinning,  in  succession,  one 
after  the  other.  *  There  was  six 
deaths  from  th'  fever  hAxndrrun- 


n%n\ 
Hand-speak,  a  wooden  lever, 
a  hand-spike. 

Handstafl^  the  handle  of  a  flail 
to  which  the  swivel  is  attached. 

Handstir,  tbe  smallest  possible 
amount  of  labour.  *  Here  you 
all  are  dartin'  aboot,  and  not  a 
handstir  o'  wark  done.' 

Hander,  tbe  person  who  acts  as 
second  in  a  fight  with  iiste. 

Handle,  v.  to  secure,  to  get  hold 
of.  *  W^es  hes  rose  strangely ; 
my  lad  handles  eighteen  pence 
a  day,  an'  him  nobbut  clear  a 
bairn.' 

Hands,  s.  pi.  women  and  children 
who  work  on  a  farm.  Farmer, 
<  Hes  th'  han's  come,  William  ? 
Foreman,  No,  it 's  ower  weet.' 

Hang-dog-look,  Hang-gallows- 

look,  a  villainous  appearance. 

Hanging  Cross  dale,  land  at  Ki> 
ton-in-Iindsey,  1787. 

Hank,  a  skein  of  cotton,  thread, 
or  silk. 
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Hankie,  v.  to  entangle.  'He's 
a  honest  chap  himself,  but  he  *b 
got  hankled  in  wi'  a  strange  lot 
o'  rogues.*    See  Hank. 

Haniel,  (1)  iuck-moncy. 

(2)  The  first  use  of  anything. 

Hansel,  v.  to  try  or  use  for  the 
first  time.  *  I  'm  going  to  hansel 
the  new  plew.'  *  We  must  Jian^ 
Bell  the  oeginning  of  this  week 
with  the  observation  of  what 
was  seene  the  night  before.' — 
The  Weekly  Ace.,  Nov.  1,  1643, 
quoted  in  Wallington,  Hist,  No- 
fo'cea,  ii.  348.  '  It  was  one  of  that 
profession  [baker]  that  first  han- 
ielTd  the  gallows.*— Th.  Brown's 
Works,  1730,  iv.  230. 

Hanshnm-soranthnm,  adv.  pro- 
miscuously, disorderly.  See  An- 
shum-scranshum. 

Hap-down,  v.  to  cover  up.   '  Noo 

then,  get  them  taties  happed 
doon;  it  '11  freeze  to-neet  like 
smack.' 

Happen  on,  v.  to  meet,  to  en- 
counter. *  I  happened  on  her  just 
agean  Bell-hole.' 

Happing,  covering,  such  as  the 
earth  on  a  potato-pie,  or  the 
clothes  on  a  hed.  *  We  mun  hev 
some  more  happin*  on  that  pie, 
or  th'  flukes  will  be  froze.' 

Happy  go  Incky,  helter-skelter, 
peU-mell,  by  chance. 

Eap-np,  V.  (1)  to  cover  up,  to 
wrap  up.  *  Th'  owd  chap 's 
happ'd-up  by  this  time,  I  reckon ;  * 
said  of  a  niend  on  the  day  of 
his  funeral. 

(2)  To  <x)nceaL  'They  may 
try  as  they  like,  there's  no  happin* 
a  thing  o*  that  sort  up  i'  these 
days.' 

Har,  a  cough. 

Hard,  adj.  (1)  quick.  'You 
need  n't  be  afeard,  th'  gress  'U 
graw  hard  enif  noo  th'  rain's 
oomed.' 

(2)  Sour.  *Thifl  ale  o*  yours 
is  strange  an'  hardJ 


Hard  and  sharp,  hanlly,  scarcely, 
with  difficulty.  *  I  did  catch  th' 
train,  but  it  was  hard  an*  sharp  ; 
she  was  movin'  when  I  got  in. 

Harden-faced,  adj.  the  reverse  of 
shame-faced,  brazened. 

Hard-does  [pron.  doaz],  Hard- 
line8,Hara-cake,Hara-chee8e, 

a    hard    lot,  a  sad  misfortune. 

*  It 's  hard-does  for  a  man  an'  his 
wife  an*  bairns  to  be  thrawn  out 
o'  work  wi'out  wamin'.' — Frod" 
ingham,  1874.  *  Poor  chap,  it  was 
Jiard'lines  for  him.' — Bottesford^ 
1849. 

Hard  laid  on,  much  burdened, 
hard  at  work. 

Hardling,Hardling8,  adv.  hardly, 
scarcely.  *  There 's  hardiin'  a 
meller  berry  left  upo*  th'  treca.* 

*  I  'd  hardline  time  to  catch  th' 
packet.' 

Hard  o*  hearing,  slightly  deaf. 

Hards,  (1)  worked  fibre  of  flax 
or  kemp. 
(2)  The  refuse  of  the  same. 

Hard  set,  in  difficulties.  '  He  's 
hard  set  to  make  both  ends  meet' 

Hard  water,  spring  water,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  soft  or  rain 
water. 

Hardwick  Close,  land  at  Kirton- 

in-Lindsey,  1799. 

Hardwick  Hill  (pronounced  Had- 
dock or  Haddtck),  a  large  sand- 
hill on  Scotton  common. 

Hard-wood,  oak  and  ash,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  resinous  wood ; 
a  carpenter's  temi.  'William 
Chapman  iij  lode  of  hardwodde,^ 
Kirton-in-Lindsey  Ch,  Ace,  1668. 
Cf.  Mon,  Ang,  iii.  360. 

Hargle,  v.  to  argue. 

Harl,  V.  to  couple  rabbits  by 
threading  one  hind-leg  through 
the  ham-string  of  the  other. 

Harp  on  one  string,  to  talk  much 
on  one  subject,     •  My  husband 's 
strange  an'  fond  o'  talkin',  but 
9 
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bad  to  listen  on,  for  he's  alust 
harpivL  on  one  stringy — how  badly 
his  faather  and  aunt  used  to  be- 
have to  him  when  he  was  a  bairn.' 
*  The  Cardinall  made  a  counten- 
ance to  the  tother  Lord,  that  he 
should  Jiarp  no  more  vpon  that 
string  J  ^Mjot^'b  WorkeSy  1557, 
49  6. 

Harr,  fog ;  mist. 

Harried,  Harrowed,   pp.  tired, 

wearied  out. 

Harris'd,  pp.  harassed. 

Harrow-bull,  the  cross  pieces  of 
the  harrow  in  which  &e  teeth 
are  fixed. 

Hanun-scanun,  adv.  disorderly, 
confusedly. 

Harvest-home,  the  feast  made  by 
a  farmer  when  the  harvest  is  got 
in. 

Hask,  the  same  as  Ask,  q.  v. 

Hassock,  a  thick  and  large  tuft 
of  coarse  grass. 

Hassocky,  adj.  Laud  is  said  to  be 
hassocky  when  it  has  many  has- 
socks growing  on  it. 

Haster,  a  hastener,  a  screen  put 
before  a  fire  to  keep  in  the  heat 
when  meat  is  roasting. 

Hast  ta,  hast  thou.  ^  Hast  ta 
gotten  thee  dinner  ? ' 

Hat.  *  That 's  what  I  hing  my 
hai  upon,'  i.  e.  that  is  what  en- 
courages me. 

Hanlf,  Hanf,  half. 

Hauling-path,  the  path  on  which 
the  hauling-horses  walk  by  the 
side  of  a  canal  or  river.  *  The 
occupiers  of  land  ....  where 
there  is  no  hauling -path  are 
authorized  to  discharge  all  per- 
sons found  trespassing  thereon.' 
—  Ancholme  Navigation  Notice, 
Oct.  6,  1874. 

Haulm  [haum],  (1)  the  straw  of 
beans,  peas,  tares,  rape,  and 
turnip. 


fi 


2)  The  stalk  of  flax  and  hemp. 
%  The  chaflf  of  grain. 

HanYen,  a  lout;  a  rude,  coarse 
fellow. 

'Hayeless,  adj.  (1)  having  ill- 
manners  ^contraction  for  behave- 
leas),  *  Sne  's  as  ^haveless  a  bairn 
iwer  I  seed.* 

{2)     Wasteful,      incompetent 

Sprooably  formed  from  the  verb 
\ave),  *A  ^haveless  chap  that's 
rund  thriff  three  fotems.' 

Hayer,  wild  oats.  In  1629  there 
was  a  place  in  Scotter  called 
Haverland, — Scotter  Manor  Boll, 
sub  ann,  Uavercroft  is  a  sur- 
name here. 

Havermeal,  oatmeal.  (Obsoles- 
cent.) 

Haw,  the  berry  of  the  thorn. 

Hawbaw,  Hawbuck,  a  lout;  a 

coarse,  vulgar. lad. 

Hawlande.  Half  an  oxgang  in 
Kirton-in-Lindsey,  the  tenant  of 
which  was  bound  *  to  keope  the 
lordes  fold.' — ^Norden's  Survey  of 
Manor  ofKirUyn-in-Lindsey,  1616, 
p.  9. 

Hawm  [haum],  v.  to  move  about 

awkwardly. 
Hawton,  Hooton,  the  village  of 

West  Halton. 
Hawve,  (1)  a  direction  given  to 

horses,  meaning,  turn  to  the  lefb 

side.      Perhaps  a  form  of   the 

word  half,  i,  e.  side. 

*  I  loked  on  my  left  half,  as  the 

lady  me  taughte, 
And    was    war    of   a   womman 

wortheli  yclothed.' 

P.  PL  B,  ii.  25. 

V.  (2)  To  stare  about  idly. 

Hawvenish,  adj.  loutish. 

Haza,  i,  e.  Haxey,  a  village  in 
the  Isle  of  Axholme. 

Hay-bands,  a  rough  kind  of  rope 
made  of  twisted  hay,  employed, 
instead  of  string,  for  fietstening 
thatch  on  stacks.    Half  a  century 
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ago  its  use  was  almost  nniyorsal, 
now  it  is  very  rarely  to  be  seen. 
Hay 'hands  were  formerly  used 
by  labouring  men  as  a  protection 
for  the  logs  instead  of  waiters. 
They  became,  however,  to  oe  con- 
sidered as  a  mark  of  extreme 
poverty,  and  have  dropped  out 
of  use.  '  John's  takken  to  hay^ 
handsj  it  'U  be  th'  work-hoose 
next.' — 1855. 

Hayboot,  the  same  as  Hedrfehoot^ 
q.  V.  *  12  carect  subbosci  pro 
le  JieyhoU**  —  Lease  of  Scotter 
Manor,  1484.  Cf.  Mon,  Aug.  iii. 
431. 

Hay-spade,  a  'cutting-knife/  q.  v. 

Eaywarden,  an  officer  appointed 
at  manorial  courts,  whoso  duties 
are  now  identical  with  those  of 
the  pinder. 

Haze,  v.  (1)  to  beat. 

(2)  To  bail  water.  See  Owze 
in  Whitby  Glossary. 

Hazing,  a  beating.  A  writer  in 
the  Gentleman's  Ma^,  for  1825 
says  that  this  word  *  is  undoubt- 
edly derived  from  the  name  of 
the  instrument  originally  used 
in  the  beating,  that  is,  a  twig  of 
the  hazel-nut  tree,'  p,  396.  This 
guess  is  almost  certainly  wrong. 

Hazzel,  the  hazel.  'To  give 
some  hazzel '  is  to  give  a  beating. 

He',  prep.  in.  *  You'll  find  it 
h^  th'  carpenter^s  shop.'  1523. 
'Robert  ffyscher  tanner,  his 
moder  he  law  gafe  of  her  goode 
will  YJ— Louth  Ch.  Ace,  i.  332. 

Head  [hi-h'd],  (1)  the  doors  of  a 
dough  or  sluice  with  the  masonry 
thereto  belonging. 

(2^  To  ask  for  a  farm  over  a 
man  s  head  is  to  ask  for  another 
man's  holding  when  he  has  not 
had  notice  to  quit. 

(3)  *  Let  him  hev  his  head ' 
is  said  to  an  unskilful  rider  or 
driver  who  holds  the  reins  too 
tightly. 


Head  -  ache,   (1)    the  common 

poppy.     Papaver  Bhiyeas. 

(2)  *  The  skin  of  a  snake  worn 
round  the  hat  as  a  hat-band  is  a 
sure  cure  for  the  head'ache.* — 
John  Dfrnty  Yaddiethorpe,  1850. 

Headland,  that  part  of  an  open 
field  or  enclosure  where  the 
horses  turn  round,  and  which  is 
consequently  ploughed  the  last, 
and  in  a  transverse  direction  to 
the  rest  of  the  land.  In  open 
fields  these  headlands  are  oiten 
the  boimdarios  of  a  property,  and 
therefore  headland  is  sometimes 
used  as  equivalent  to  boundary. 

Head  of  grass,  the  growth  of 

grass  at  any  given  time  on  the 
mnd.  *  They  have  a  tolorablo 
head  of  grass  in  the  Spring.* — 
Arth.  Young,  Line,  Agric.  1799, 
194. 

Head-piece,  the  head.  *  You  'vo 
gotten  as  poor  a  Jiead-piece  for 
larnin'  owt  that  '11  do  you  good 
as  iwer  I  seed.' 

Head-stall,  that  part  of  a  bridle 
or  halter  which  goes  about  tho 
horse's  head. 

Head-wark,  thought,  considera- 
tion. *  There 's  been  a  deal  o' 
head-wark  putton  into  that  carv- 
in'  sometime  or  another.' 

Heady,  adj.  rash,  violent.  *  Are 
you  so  headie  minded  that  you 
wish  the  death  of  tho  child.' — 
Bemai*d'8  Terence^  344.  *  IIo  's 
such  a  heady  chap  you  can't  talk 
to  him  for  five  miimits  wi'out  his 
fallin'  out  wi'  you. 

Heaps,  a  great  quantity.  *  There 
was  heaps  o'  rain  on  Thurs- 
day.' *  Ketton  's  heaps  farther 
fra  Gkiinsb'r  then  Nothcrup  is.' 
*  Wo  've  heaps  o'  wolls  at  Bottos- 
ford.'— July  16,  1875. 

Heard  [hi-h'rd],  pp.  and  pt.  t. 
heard. 

Hearse,  (1)  ^  triangular  frame 
for  holding  candles  m  a  church. 
(Obsolete.) 
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(2)  A  frame  of  wicter-work, 
'wood,  or  metal  placed  over  the 
body  of  a  dead  person,  to  sup- 
port the  pall  while  the  service 
was  being  said.     (Obsolete.) 

(3)  A  similar  mime  attached 
to  a  tomb  for  the  purpose  of 
Bupportin^  hangings  and  lights. 
(Obsolete.)  1566.  *  Awkeborowe 
,  .  .  .  Item  a  Jiearse  sold  to  John 
Banton.' — Line,  Ch.  Furniture, 
36 ;  cf.  127,  n. 

Hear  tell,  to  hear,  to  be  informed. 
*  I  niwer  heard  tdl  o'  onybody 
o'  that  nam*  i'  this  part.' 

Heart.  *  Oh,  dear  heart/'  'Dear 
heart  (dive!*  exclamations.  ^Oh, 
dear  heart !  I  Ve  been  so  badly 
I  've  hed  to  sit  ower  end  all  neet 
thrif  pain.'  *  Dear  heart  alive ! 
I  niwer  thowt  he  'd  come  to 
this.» 

Heart-bTTUBexLi  pp.  heart-broken, 
in  the  sense  of  spent  with  run- 
ning.    See  Heart-alain, 

Hearten,  v.  to  encourage. 

Heart -sket,  Heart  -  skirts,  the 

pericardium  of  man  or  of  one  of 
the  lower  animals.  *  My  baims 
used  to  puU  at  my  goon-skets 
once,  but  they  pull  at  my  heart- 
sketa  nu.' 
Heart-slain,  pp.  exhausted  by 
over  -  exertion.  *He  drove  th' 
poor  hos  'tin  he  was  clear  heart- 
slain,* 

Heart-whole,  in  good  spirits.  '  I 
thout  to  'a  fan*  him  down-cast, 
but  he 's  clear  heart-whole,' 

Heaster  [heost-ur],  Esther  and 
Hester,  a  female  name. 

Heat,  a  round,  a  bout.  '  He  was 
dead  beat  th*  fost  heat,  an'  could 
do  no  more.' 

Heat,  v.  Hay  or  com  is  said  to 
heat  when  it  becomes  hot  in  the 
stack  by  bein^  carried  when  too 
damp.  *  Squire  Healey's  stacks 
eot  afire  thrif  a  hay-stack  that 
hecUed,' 


Heave,  v.  (1)  to  throw.  '  She 
was  that  mad  wi'  me  she  heav'd 
th'  breod-an'-butter  upo'  th'  fire- 
back.' 

(2)  A  cow  or  ox  is  said  to  bo 
heaved  when  it  has  eaten  too 
much  green  meat,  such  as  dover, 
and  is  inflated  thereby. 

Hebbel,  probably  a  wooden 
bridge.  Of.  Atkinson's  Cleveland 
QloBS,,  and  Halliwell,  Diet,  suh 
voc.  Hehhle.  (Obsolete.)  *  Nulli 
ibunt  cum  auriga  ....  super 
le  hebbeU:  —  Bottesford  Manor 
Records,  1663. 

Heck,  (1)  a  rack  for  fodder  in  a 
stable  or  field. 
(2)  A  shuttle  in  a  drain. 

Heckle,  v.  to  prepare  the  fibre  of 
flax  and  hemp  by  means  of  heckles. 

Heckler,  one  who  heckles  flax  or 

hemp. 
Heckles,  a  machine  made  of  steel 

pins  fixed  in  blocks  of  wood,  by 

which  the  fibre  of  flax  and  hemp 

is  worked. 
Heckstaver,  a  bar  of  a  Jieck. 

Hed,  pt.  t.  had.  '  He  never  hed 
no'wt  but  what  she  'd  given  him.' 

Heder  [hee-dur],  a  male  sheep. 
•  They  are  forced  to  sell  their 
heeders,  and  joist  their  sheeders 
in  the  spring.' — Arth.  Young, 
Line,  Agric.  1799,  235. 

Hedgeboot  (obsolete),  the  right 
of  getting  wood  for  mending 
hedges.  Hayhoot  is  another  form 
of  the  word.  *  To  have  ....  suf- 
ficient housoboot,  hedgeboot .... 
and  Stakeboot  yearly.'  —  Lease 
of  lands  in  Brumby,  1716. 

Heel-tree,  swingle-tree,  q.  v. 

Heft,  the  haft  or  handle  of  a 
knife,  hammer,  chisel,  or  any 
small  tool. 

Heigh,  lads!  an  exclamation 
used  in  setting  a  dog  on  a  cat  or 
a  rat. 

Help,  Y.  to  lift  up  or  to  reach 
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down.  The  word  seems  to  be 
used  to  oonyey  the  idea  of  great 
muscular  exertion. 

HelL     See  Hidh 

Hell-eat,  a  very  small  and  trouble- 
some black  insect.  A  midge.  A 
*  little  man  of  Wrooiy  q.  v. 

Hell-gad,  Hell-stang,  an  auger 
or  spear  for  catching  eelsi 

Helm,  a  shed  built  on  posts. 
(Obsoleecent.) 

Helter,  a  halter. 

Helter-skelter,  adv.  in  great  con- 
fusion,  one  after  another. 

Hemp-eroft,  Hemp-gartk,  Hemp- 
yard.  The  gardens  attached  to 
old  cottages  were  commonly  call- 
ed Jiemjp'Crofta,  as  they  were  in 
former  days  used  mainly  in  grow- 
ing hemp. 

Hemp-pit,  a  pit  in  which  hemp 
was  steeped.  Traces  of  these 
pits  are  to  be  found  in  many 
villages. 

Hen.  It  is  very  unlucky  to  have 
a  hen  that  crows  like  a  cock,  or 
whose  feathers  resemble  the  male 
bird.  Such  a  hen  should  always 
be  killed. 

'A  whistling  wife  and  a  crowing 

hen. 
Is  neither  good  for  God  nor  men.' 

'  Just  at  this  time  an  old  woman 
had  made  me  a  present  of  a  barn- 
door ?ien,  ' '  Take  it,  sir,"  said  she, 
"and  welcome,  for,  if  it  stays 
here  any  lon^r,  we  shall  be 
obliged  fo  kill  it.  When  we  get 
up  to  work  in  the  morning,  it 
crows  like  a  cock.  All  its  feauiers 
are  getting  like  those  of  a  cock ; 
it  is  high  time  that  it  was  put 
out  of  the  way,  for  when  heru 
turn  cocks  people  say  that  they 
are  known  to  be  very  unlucky ; 
and  if  this  thing  is  allowed  to 
live,  we  don't  know  what  may 
happen."*— C.  'W&terton,  Esmys 
on  ifatural  HUioryy  let  Scries, 
page  137. 


Hen-bank,  rafters  on  which  poul- 
try sit. 

Hen-ohalk,  a  kind  of  gypsum. 

*  Fibrous  gypsum,  provincially 
called  *cn-cAa?ifc.'  — Will.  Peck, 
Ace,  of  Ide  of  Axholme^  17. 

HexL-penny,  Hen-rent»  a  pay- 
ment made  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  for  hens.  It  is  probably 
obsolete.  See  Dufresne,  QIom, 
Med,  Lot,  euh  voc,  Oallinagium; 
Cowers  and  Jacobs'  Law  DiC' 
tionnrieSy   aub  voc,    Henedpenny, 

*  Winterton  .  .  .  there  was  also 

S'*  rent  for  6  hens,  payable  at 
e  feast  of  Christes  nanuitie.' — 
Norden's  Survey  of  the  Manor  of 
Kirton'in'Lindseyt    1616,   66,  h, 

*  The  lord  or  steward  of  this 
mannour  of  Broughton  formerly 
had  every  year  ...  a  capon  of 
evenr  husbandry,  and  a  hen  of  a 
whole  cottagry,  and  a  chicken 
of  half  a  cottagry.* — Diary  of 
Abraham  dela  FrymCy  1696  ^ur- 
tees  Soc),  159.  Cf.  Mon,  Ang, 
iiii.  292,  576. 

Hen-8orattins  (lit.  hen-scratch- 
ings),  s.  pi.  small  dappled  clouds. 

Hen-stee,  a  small  ladder  made  of 
laths  by  which  hens  ascend  to 
roost. 

Heppe^n,  adj.  handy,  clever,  deft. 
A  thing  done  neatly  or  in  a  work- 
manlike manner.  *  Bill 's  a  ^ep- 
pen  sort  o'  chap  ;  he  can  o'most 
do  owt.*  *Ail  th*  stacks  is 
thacked,  and  th*  place  looks  real 
heppen,* 

Her,  she.  '  Her  as  was  here  last 
neet  tell'd  me  a  good  deal  that 
lookt  very  black.*    See  She. 

Herbegrass,  Herb  of  grace,  rue ; 
Buta  graveolene.  See  Ilamlety  17. 
V.  182. 

Hereaway,  Hereaways,  adv.  this 

way,  in  tiiis  direction.  *  Sequere 
hac  me  intus :  FoUow  me  in  this 
way,  or  hereaway.*  —  Bemard*s 
Terence,  94.  *  I  hev  n*t  seen  him 
hereaways  sin*  June.* 
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Hem,  hers. 

Heron-sew,  the  common  heron. 
*  There  wero  vewed  at  this  pre- 
sent survey  certayne  heransewes 
whiche  have  allwayes  used  to 
brede  there  to  the  nombre  of  iiij.' 
— Survey  of  Glastonbury,  temp. 
Henry  VIII.,  Man,  Ang,  i  11. 
See  Chaucer,  Sq.  Tale,  68. 

Herring-gatted,  adj.  thin,  bony, 
wiry. 

Herring-pond,  the  sea.  <If  I 
must  go  over  the  herring-pond^ 
there  is  no  avoiding  it.'--Jame8 
Parry,  True  Anii-Pamela,  1741, 
p.  246. 

Herse,  (1)  a  horse. 

(2)  A  frame  on  which  clothes 
are  dried  before  a  fire. 

Hesp,  a  hasp ;  a  small  hook  used 
for  fastening  a  gate  or  door. 

Hessle  whelps,  a  part  of   the 

Humbor,  near  Hessle,  which  is 
often  turbulent. 

Hetherd,  an  adder. 

Hetherd-broth,  a  broth  made  of 
the  flesh  of  an  adder  boiled  with 
a  chicken.  A  specific  for  con- 
sumption. 

Hetherd-stone,  /.  e,  adder-stone  ; 
an  ancient  spindle- whorl.  It  is 
still  believed  that  these  objects 
are  produced  by  adders,  and  that 
if  they  be  suspended  around  the 
neck  they  cure  whooping-cough, 
ague,  and  addor-bitcs.  See  An- 
solmus  Boetius  de  Boot,  Qemma- 
rumet  Lapidum  Historia,  1636,  p. 
346;  Archaeologia,  xl  229 ;  Gib- 
son's Camden's  Brit.  ii.  64  ;  Notes 
and  Queries,  IHI.  S.  ix.  155. 

Hetherd-stnng,  adj.  bitten  by  an 
adder.  When  a  swelling  sud- 
denly rises  upon  any  animal  it  is 
said  to  be  hetherd-stung,  and  the 
remedy  is  a  poultice  compounded 
of  boiled  omons  and  rotten  eggs. 
Hedgehogs  and  shrews  have  alfio 
the  character  for  biting  animals 
and  producing  all  the  symptoms 


of  the  '  sting '  of  the  hdherd,    A 
similar  remedy  is  used. 

Hev,  V.  have.  *  Hev  ye  seed 
Garner  P  *  *  Yes,  he  was  here  a 
bit  sin'.' 

Hewt,  pi  t.  owed. 

Hey,  yes. 

Hey !  interj.  *  Hey,  but  it  was 
a  big  *un.* 

Hibberstow,    Hibbestow,    Hib- 

baldstowe,  a  village  near  Kir- 
ton-in-Lindsey. 

Hioking-barrow,  a  frame  used 
by  £arm-eervants  for  lifting  sacks 
of  com.  *  Hicking  and  running 
barrows.'  —  Oainib,  News,  8 
April,  1876. 

Hiok  up,  V.  to  lift  up  as  with  a 
hicking-harroWy  q.  v. 

Hide,  V.  to  beat. 
Hiding,  a  beating. 
Hide-bonnd,  hard  on  the  surface. 

Hig,  a  huff.  To  put  in  a  Jiiff,  to 
ofFend.  *  It  put  him  in  a  strange 
hig  when  I  teUed  him.' 

Higgle,  V.  (1)  to  barter. 

(2^  To  argue  over  a  bargain. 
(3}  To  heap  up  earth  around 
growing  potatoes. 
(4)  To  cut  food  badly. 

Higgler,  a  huckster ;  a  man  who 

foes  about  with   small   wares, 
u^'ing,  selling,  or  bartering. 

Higglety-pigglety,  adv.  in  dis- 
order. 

High  time,  full  time.  '  It 's  Ju'gh 
time  you  was  off  to  chech.  Th' 
sarmon  bell 's  ringin'.' 

Hi^ht  [heit],  v.  (1)  to  raise;  to 
tip  up.  'Ilight  th'  barril-end, 
th'  tap  won't  run.' 

(2^  To  move  up  and  down,  as 
chiloren  do  in  the  game  of  '  see- 
saw.' 

Highty-tighty,  adj.  (1)  slightly 

crazy. 
(2)  Haughty,  overbearing. 
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Eighty-tighty,  a  soe-saw. 

Hilder,  the  udder  of  an  animal. 

Hill,  Y.  (1)  to  earth  up  potatoes. 
(2)  To  muke  manure  into  a 
heap.  '  Mr  Lloyd  id  much  against 
hilling  of  manure.' — Arth.  Young, 
Line,  Afjric.  1799,  266.  *  A  rof 
shal  hile  [cover]  us  bothe  o*nith.' 
—Haveloky  2082. 

Him,  he.  <  IIi?n  as  puU'd  doon 
th'  owd  manor-hoose  was  this 
squire's  gret,  gret  granfaather.' 

Hind,  a  foreman  on  a  farm.  A 
farm-bailifP. 

*  >ine  cherles,  Hne  kine,^ 

Havdok,  620. 

Hinderend  (i  short,  as  in  cinder), 
the  back  part  of  anything.  *  Th* 
pickin'  fiirk  's  i'  th'^  hinderend  o' 
th*  bam.'  *I  was  bom  at  th' 
hinderend  o'  th'  year,  th'  day 
efter  Saint  Thomas.* 

Hinder  ends  {i  as  in  cinder), 
lighter,  and  therefore  inferior^ 
com ;  so  called  because  in  win- 
nowing it  falls  at  the  hinderend 
of  the  neap.  *  We  send  forends 
to  market,  seconds  to  th'  mill  for 
wer  sens,  and  chickens  gets  th' 
hinderends!  *  If  they  had  white 
bread  it  was  a  luxury,  and  then 
they  ate  the  hinder  -  end*.'  — 
Lawrence  Cheny,  Ruth  and  Ga- 
brielf  L  5. 

Hing,  V.  to  hang.  *  For  JiingiTig 
her'  [a  bell]. — Kirton-in-Lind- 
9ey  Ch.  Ace.  1630.  *  He  ofens 
said  that  afore  he'd  marry  her 
he  'd  hing  his  sen  fost.' 

HingleB,  s.  pi.  the  ingles;  the 
comers  inside  an  open  chimney. 

Hing-look,  i,  e.  a  hanging  lock ; 
a  padlock. 

Hing-stowp,  Hing-post,  the  post 
on  which  a  gate  hangs.  See 
Hing, 

Hint,  adj.  hinder,  beliind.  '  Th' 
/<?/*<- wheels  wants  greasin'.' 

Hip,  the  fruit  of  wild  rose. 


Hirings,  b.  pL  statute  fairs  for 
hiring  servants. 

His  sen,  himself. 

Hitch,  V.  (1)  to  move. 

{Ti  To  move  on. 

(3;  Changing  of  crops  in  an 
open  field.  '  m  fallow  years  no 
hitching  is  ever  made  in  any  of 
the  fields,  and  consequently  no 
clover  or  turnips  are  raised.' — 
Survey  of  Manor  of  Kirton-in^ 
Lindsei/f  1787. 

Hitch  on,  move  on.  '  Hiicli  on 
a  bit,  there's  another  to  come 
into  this  pew.' 

Hitch  Up,  V.  to  pull  or  push  up- 
ward. '  Hitch  up  th'  cloas  a  bit, 
it 's  stinnn'  cowd.'  '  He  did  n't 
wear  gallowses,  so  he  alus  hed 
to  be  hitchin*  up  his  breetches.' 

Hit  on,  to  meet  with,  to  find,  to 
think  of.  *  I  Ve  hit  on  just  reight ; 
this  is  th'  very  thing  I  wanted.* 
'  I  knawd  all  aboot  it,  but  I 
could  n't  hit  on  it  just  when  you 
axed  me.' 

Hitty-missy,  adv.  promiscuous; 
without  order,  regularity,  or  care. 
*  Some  folks  likes  flowers  set  i' 
patterns,  but  I  like  'em  all  eny- 
how,  hitty-missy  like.'  *  Hitty^ 
missy;  Becte  an  secus.' — ^Adam 
Littleton's  Lat.  Diet.  1735,  sub 
voe. 

Hitty-missy  window,  a  window 
made  of  iipright  bars  of  wood, 
one  half  of  them  attached  to  the 
frame,  the  other  half  to  the  slide. 
When  the  window  is  shut,  no 
light  enters ;  when  open,  the  bars 
pass  behind  each  other,  and  light 
and  air  is  admitted. 

Hivy-skyvy,  confusion. 

Hoam  [hoa'h'm],  home. 

Hoarst,  Host,  a  cold  on  the  chest ; 
a  hoarseness.  *  I  'vo  gotten  such 
a  hoarst  I  can  hardly  speak  a 
wod.' 

Hoarst,  adj.  hoarse. 
Hob,  (1)  a  cherry-stone. 
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(2)  The  mark  at  wHch  boys 
aim  in  pla^dng  at  marbles,  pitch 
and  toss,  quoits,  &c. 

Hob,  Hob-end,  Hud,  Hnd-end 

[hud  =  hood),  the  flat-topped  side 
of  a  fire-place,  on  which  a  tea- 
kettle or  small  pan  can  be  placed. 

Hob,  V.  to  cut  down  roughly 
nettles,  thistles,  or  long  coarse 
grass  growing  in  pastures.  — 
Arth.  Young,  Line,  Agric.  1799, 
174. 

Hobble,  (1)  a  limp. 

(2)  Trouble,  difficulty. 

Hobble,  V.  to  limp. 

Hobby-herse,  (1)  a  hobby-horse, 
a  cluld's  toy. 

(2)  A  dragon-fly.  Called  Flee- 
ing-aither  and  Fleeing-ask  in  the 
North  (Atkinson's  C/evc/.  Oloas.), 
HoaS'tang  in  Nottinghamshire, 
where  it  is  believed  tiiat  *  three 
on  *em  11  tang  a  boss  to  dead.' 

(3)  One  of  the  *  Plough-jags,' 
q.  V. 

Hobeck-dale,  land  in  Earton-in- 
Lindsey,  1616. 

Hob-goblin,  a  ghost. 

Hob-nail,  a  nail  with  a  flat  head 
put  into  the  soles  of  boots. 

Hockland  Close,  land  in  Yaddle- 
thorpe,  1787. 

Hod  [hod],  V.  (1)  to  hold.  '  Hod 
fast  till  I  come  to  you,  or  you  '11 
fall  an'  break  summats.' 

(2)  To  continue.  *  I  hope  it  01 
noDDut  hod  fine  till  I  get  home, 
then  it  may  rain  as  it  likes.' 

Hoe,  a  hill ;  obsolete  as  a  single 
word,  but  occurring  frequently 
in  names  of  places,  as  GreenAoe, 
Scallows,  BlackAoc,  TriplingAo€«. 

Hog,  a  lamb  weaned  from  its 
mother,  but  still  unshorn.  *  200 
lambed  and  in-lamb  ewes  and 
mmmers,  200  he  hogSy  140  she 
hogs.'' — Gainsh,  News,  March  23, 
1867. 

Hoghom  honse.  There  was  at 
Kirton-in-Lindsey,  in  the  16 cent., 


a  building  so  called.  It  may 
have  been  the  residence  of  the 
Swinheard.  1507.  'Allmyhowsys 
landes  &  tenementes  in  Kyrtton 
except  ye  hous  on  l^e  markytt 
hyll  \>e  wyche  I  boughtte  of 
liobertt  Wilkynsonand  the  house 
att  \>e  well  calleyd  hoghomhouse.^ 
—Will  of  Rio.  Ware,  in  Kirton- 
in-Lindsey  Manor  Holl,  1517. 

Hog  pigs,  8.  pL  castrated  male 
pigs. 

Holdfast,  a  clamp  in  a  building. 

Holding,  an  over-year  pig. 

Holler,  (1)  a  hollow,  t.  e.  a  slight 
depression  in  the  surfeuse  of  the 
land.  *  You  mun  go  let  off  watter 
fra  them  hollers,* 

(2)  A  plane  used  for  making 
hollow  trenches  in  wood. 

Holler,  adj.  hollow.  To  be 
'beaten  holler*  is  to  be  entirely 
beaten. 

HoUer-gonge,  a  gouge,  a  hollow 

chisel. 
Holler-tool,  a  tool,  q.  y. 
HoUin,  the  holly. 

HoUond,  holly.  '  The  people  here 
inyariably  call  hoUy  Prick  Hoi- 
land,  and  for  that  reason  the 
natives  called  this  part  of  the 
lordship  Holland  woods.' — J.  Mac- 
kinnon,  Ace,  of  Mesaingham,  MS. 
1825,  16. 

Hollow  wind,  a  moaning  wind. 

'  The  wind  sounds  low  and  hollow^ 
As  a  watch-dog  howls  in  pain ; 
Now  softly  beats,  now  ceases, 
The  intermittent  rain.' 

Local  Verses,  1847. 

Holm,  a  hill,  or  an  island.  Pro- 
bably obsolete,  except  as  a  place's 
name ;  as  Holme,  a  namlet  in  the 
par.  of  Bottesford,  ThomAoime 
jPriory  and  Haver 7io77ne  wood  par, 
Appleby,  and  the  Holmes  in  par. 
Winterton.  Icelandic  hdlmr  gen- 
erally means  an  islet. 

Holt,  a  small  plantation  of  a&h  or 
willow. 
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Holybread,  Hallybread.    (Obao- 1 

lete.)  The  Eulogia,  pani$  bene'  \ 
dictu$,  holybread,  f.  e.  common 
leayened  bread,  blessed  by  the 
priest  after  mass,  cat  into  small 
pieces,  and  distributed  among  the 
people.  It  had  no  connection 
-with  the  sacramental  elements, 
but  was  used  as  a  symbol  of 
brotherly  loye.  C£  Martene  de 
Aniiq.  Eccf.  BUib.  1764,  iii.  24; 
Du  iFresne,  OIobb,  $tib  voc,  PanU 
benedictui ;  Beyerlinck,  Mag, 
Theat.  Vitae  ffwnanoe,  1678,  i. 
405.  [1522]  <for  a  maund  to 
deyll  halybrede.* — Louth  Ch,  Ace, 
L  336.  For  a  mand  for  hally* 
bred  ij*. — KirUm-in^Lindsey  Ch, 
Ace.  1546.  'One  hcUfy  bred 
skeppe  sold  to  Mr  Allen  and  he 
makethe  [it  a]  baskett  to  carrie 
flBsh  in.'-— (Jonwarby  Inventory, 
1566,  in  Line.  Ch,  Goods,  86. 
One  of  the  demands  of  the  De- 
vonshire men  in  1549  was  *we 
will  have  Jioly  bread  and  holy 
water  every  Sunday.' — Cranmers 
Works,  1844,  i.  176.  And  when 
these  same  rebels  laid  siege  to 
Exeter  they  carried  before  them 
'the  pix,  or  consecrated  host, 
borne  under  a  canopy  with  crosses, 
banners,  candlesticks  holy-bread 
and  holy  water.' — ^Heylin,  Eod, 
Bestaurata,  1849,  i.  158. 

Eoly-water-ttock,  a  post  or  pillar 
containing^  a  receptacle  for  holy 
water.  (Obsolete.}  *  A  Ao//tii;a^- 
stock  of  stone  ....  broken  in 
peces  and  sold  to  Christopher 
Baudwine  in  anno  1565.' — ^Awk- 
borough  Inventory,  Line,  Ch, 
Ooodsy  p.  35. 

Hoxnaging,  flattery.  '  There 's 
no  gettin'  on  wi'  her,  she  wants 
so  much  homagin\  It 's  that  she 
lives  on.* 

Home-field,  Home-yard,  a  croft, 

garden,  or  paddock  near  a  home- 
stead. <  In  the  homeyards,  two 
sorts  of  hemp  were  grown.' — 
J.  Mackinnon,  Ace,  of  Messing^ 
ham,  MS.  1825,  9. 


Hometpim,  linen  spun  at  home, 
as  distinguished  from  the  pur- 
chased article. 

HomespnH)  adj.  rude,  unpolished. 
'  She  s  a  homespun  'un ;  she  is 
that.' 

Honey,  a  term  of  endearment 
usually  from  a  lover  to  his 
sweetheart,  or  a  husband  to  his 
wife. 

'  O  boatman,  boatman,  put  off  your 
boat! 
Put  off  your  boat  for  gowden 
money  I 
I  cross  the  dmmly  stream  the 
night. 
Or  never  mair  I  see  my  honey,* 
Annan  Water,  in  Scott's  Border 
Min„  ed.  1861,  iii.  285. 

Hood,  a  game  played  at  Haxey, 
in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  on  the 
sixth  of  Januiuy.  *  The  hood  is 
a  piece  of  sacking,  rolled  tightly 
up  and  well  coraed,  and  which 
weighs  about  six  pounds.  This 
is  taken  into  an  open  field,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Church, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, to  be  contended  for  by  the 
youths  assembled  for  that  pur- 
pose. When  the  hood  is  aoout 
to  be  thrown  up,  the  plough 
bullocks,  or  bo^gms,  as  they  are 
called,  dressed  m  scarlet  jackets, 
are  placed  amongst  the  crowd  at 
certain  distances.  Their  persons 
are  sacred;  and  if  amidst  the 
general  row  the  hood  falls  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  them  the 

Trt  begins  again.  The  object 
the  person  who  seizes  the 
hood  is  to  carry  off  the  prize  to 
some  public-house  in  the  town, 
where  ne  is  rewarded  with  such 
liquor  as  he  chooses  to  call  for. 
This  pastime  is  said  to  have  been 
instituted  by  the  Mowbrays ;  and 
that  the  person  who  furnished 
the  hood  did  so  as  a  tenure  by 
which  he  held  some  land  under 
the  Lord.  How  far  this  tradi- 
tion may  be  foimded  on  fact  I 
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am  not  able  to  say ;  but  no  por- 
Bon  now  acknowledges  to  bold 
any  land  by  that  tenure.*  — 
Stonebouse's  Isle  of  AxholmCf 
291.  Pock  states  that  this  game 
is  ^so  played  at  Epwortb. — Ide 
of  Axholme,  277. 

Hooding  -  sheaves,    s.    pi.    two 

sheaves  of  com,  set  with  their 
ends  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  their  beads  banging  down 
over  the  other  sheaves  in  a 
*stook'  to  protect  them  from 
rain. 
Hooki  a  bend  in  a  river.  Thus, 
in  the  Trent  are — Morton  Hook, 
Amcotts  Hooky  &c. 

Hook  it,  to  run  away.  *  So  I  ses 
to  my  mate,  Bill,  let's  hook  iV — 
Crowle, 

Hook  or  crook,  by  one  way  or 

another.  *  By  hab  or  nab,  liooke 
arcTooke,^ — Bernard's  Terence^  17. 

Hoos  [boos],  a  bouse. 

Hooze  [hooz],  V.  to  wheeze. 

Hop,  boss !  go  on  ;  said  to  horses. 

Hopper,  (1)  a  wicker-basket, 
worn  slung  over  the  shoulders, 
in  which  the  sower  carries  the 
grain.  See  Piers  Plowman,  B. 
vi.  63. 

(2)  The  receptacle  for  grain, 
oyer  the  millstones. 

Hopper-cakes,  s.  pi.  cakes  given 
to  farm-labourers  when  seed- 
time is  over.     (Obsolescent) 

Hopple,  v.  to  tie  together  the 
hind  legs  of  an  animal.  'That 
noe  man  hoppell  noe  cattell  in 
the  Forthe  vpon  paine  of  euerye 
defalte  xij**.' — Sootier  Manor  Re- 
cords^ 1586.  *  That  noe  man  shall 
leave  bis  borsse  or  beaste  loose 
in  the  fallowe  feilde  but  to  hop- 
pill  tether  or  bringe  him  home 
att  night  in  paine  of  euery  de- 
falte iij-  iiij".'-  Ibid,  1630. 

Hopples,  s.  pi.  cords  made  of 
horse-hair,  used  for  fastening 
the  hind  leg«  of  cows  when  they 


are  being  milked.    See  ffopple* 

Hornbook,  a  paper  on  which  was 
printed  the  alphabet  and  the 
Lord's  prayer,  wnich  was  attached 
to  a  small  square  board  with  a 
projecting  handle,  and  protected 
by  a  sheet  of  bom.  See  Halli- 
weU's  Cat,  of  Chaphooks,  1849,  p. 
124.  An  engraving  of  a  hom^ 
hook  fronts  the  tiile.  Hornbooks 
were  used  liere  in  dames'  schools 
ninety  years  ago. 

Horse,  an  iron  stool  used  for  set- 
ting things  upon  to  warm  before 
a  fire. 

Horse  - oouper,  a  horse-dealer. 
*Thy  faather  was  nowt  but  a 
horae^coitper,' —  Circa  1830. 

Horse-godmother,  a  large, 
coarsely-made  woman. 

Horse-bead.  Anything  very  big, 
awkward,  or  ungainly  is  said  to 
be  '  as  big  as  a  horse  -  head,^ 
*  Alired  Stocks  hes  putten  stoans 
upo'  th'  Soallows  lane  as  big  as 
horse-heads* — Messtngham, 

Horse-miLSsel,  the  lai^e  fresh- 
water mussel. 

*  And  for  his  een  with  dowie  sheen, 
Twa  bu^  horse-mussels  glar'd.* 
Jamieson's  Water  Kelpie,  vi.  6. 

Horse-tree,  the  piece  of  wood  to 
which  the  swingle-tree  of  a  pair 
of  barrows  is  attached. 

Horses  spurs,  s.  pi.  the  callosities 
on  the  inner  sides  of  both  the 
fore  and  bind  legs  of  a  horse. 
'A  cancer  in  the  breast  .... 
Take  horses-spurs  and  dry  them 
by  the  fire  till  they  will  beat  to  a 
powder,  sift  and  infuse  two  drams 
m  two  quarts  of  ale,  drink  half  a 
pint  every  six  hours,  new  milk 
warm.  It  has  cured  many.* — 
[John  Wesley],  Primitive  Physick^ 
1765,  38. 

Horsing  block.  Horsing  steps, 

stone  steps  to  assist  persons  in 
getting  on  horses;  they  were 
especially  used  by  women  for 
mounting  on  pillions. 
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Hot,  (1)  pt.  t.  hurt ;  Eotten,  pp. 
hurt.  •  A  big  bew  tum*ld  oot  o' 
th'  elmiii  tree  agean  m^  hooee- 
end  wi'  a  stran^  Dang  tms  mom- 
in',  an'  my  nussis  was  strange 
an'  scar'd  when  she  heard  it ;  she 
thowt  nowt  other  but  one  o'  th' 
bairns  hed  been  climbin',  an' 
tumid  an'  hot  his  sen.' — Bottts- 
ford,  July  29,  1875.  'There's 
two  men  oeen  bad  hoUen  at  th' 
furnaces.' 

V.  (2)  To  warm  up.  *  Hat  mo 
some  beer,  honey,  I'm  omust 
starVd  to  dead.' 

Hotoh,  V.  (1)  to  trot  slowly. 

(2)  To  get  upon  a  pillion. 
(Obsolescent.) 

(3)  To  cook  cockles  by  heating 
them  in  a  pan. 

Eotchnn,  i.  e,  urchin;  a  hedge- 
hog. 

Hotter,  a  half-circle  of  iron  at- 
tached to  the  upper  side  of  the 
axle-tree  of  a  cait  or  waggon  to 
hinder  the  wheels  £rom  haying 
too  much  play. 

Hough,  V.  to  hamstring.  '  Nought 
the  horses  of  the  charets.' — 2 
Samuel  viii.  4,  Geneva  Vernon^ 

Hound,  a  term  of  reproach.  '  I 
hit  hun  three  times  as  hard  as  I 
could,  and  it  served  the  young 
hound  right,* — Stamford  Mercury, 
Aug.  20,  1876. 

Hoiue»  the  living  room  of  a  cot- 
tage or  small  farm-house. 

Honseboot,  the  right  of  getting 
wood  to  build  or  repair  houses. 

(Obsolete.)     *To   have 

sufficient  househoot,  hedgeboot 
....  and  Stakeboot  yearly.' — 
Lease  of  Lands  in  Brumby ,  1716. 

Honse-row.  Before  the  act  was 
passed  for  rating  poor-law  unions 
as  a  whole,  it  was  customary  for 
the  farmers,  instead  of  giving  a 
pauper  direct  relief,  to  let  him 
go  Dv  house-roWy  i.  e,  each  farmer 
emplo3^ed  him  at  a  low  rate  of 


wages  for  a  time  proportionate 
to  the  value  of  the  lajid  he  oc- 
cupied. 

Honse-wanning,  a  feast  given  to 
friends  or  workmen  hy  one  en- 
tering upon  a  new  house. 

Honsen,  pi.  of  House. 

Hovel,  a  finger-stall,  q.  v. 

Hoven,  pp.  overburdened  with 
food. 

Hover,  the  act  of  hesitation.  '  I 
was  all  in  a  hover  when  he  cam' 
up  whether  I  should  say  nowt 
or  speak  to  him.' 

Hover,  v.  to  hesitate. 

How,  manner,  way,  method.  '  See, 
bairn,  thoo  should  do  it  i'  this 
how,^  , 

Howbeok  dale,  land  in  Yaddlc- 
thorpe,  1787. 

Howd  [houd],  v.  (1)  to  hold. 

(2)  To  continup.  •  He  begins 
fierce  enif,  but  he  niwer  howdsJ 

(3)  To  conceive.  After  a  cow 
is  taken  to  the  bull,  a  slight  cut 
is  made  in  her  ear  to  draw  blood ; 
this  is  thought  to  make  her  howd. 

Howd  ont,  V.  n)  to  hold  out,  to 
continue  stediast. 

(2)  To  keep  alive.  *  He 's  alive 
vet,  but  he  can't  howd  out  much 
longer.* 

Howerly,  adj.  dirty,  indecent, 
muddy,  foul.  *  I  'd  a  strange 
howerly  ioumey  to  Gainsb'r*.  It 
rain'd  all  th'  wav  there  and  by 
agean. '  *  If  ye  talk  i*  that  h  owerly 
way  when  we're  gettin*  wer 
vittles  I  wen't  gie  thee  none.' 

Howie,  a  wooden  tunnel  under 
a  bank  or  road  for  the  convey- 
ance of  water. 

Howler,  the  alder  tree;  Alnia 
glutinosa, 

Howmswever,   adv.    howsoever. 

*  Howmswever f  just  when  ho  got 
about  a  hundred  yards  past 
Mottlo-Esh  tumin*.'— i?a//  /SAir- 
lauyhf  i.  37. 
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Hoyden,  a  bold,  rough  young 
woman,  who  romps  about  with 
men. 

Hnck,  the  hip.  See  Huggin, 
*  When  I  was  a  sowdger  i'  Egypt 
I  was  wounded  i'  th'  huck.* 

Huokle-bone,  the  astragalus,  a 
small  bone  of  a  sheop,  used  by 
children  for  playing  a  game 
called  in  some  parts  of  England 
'dibs.'  The  floors  of  summer- 
houses  used  frequently  to  be 
payed  with  hudUe-bones. 

Hud,  Hud-end.     See  Hob. 

Huddle,  y.  (1)  to  embrace,  to 
fondle,  to  kiss. 

(2)  To  put  on  the  clothes  in  a 
disorderly  manner. 

Enff,  the  condition  of  being  of- 
fended. 'I  tell'd  one  or  two 
little  things  aboot  his  sen ;  so  he 
went  away  in  a  huff.* 

Hng,  y.  (1)  to  carry.  '  Can  ta 
hug  a  seek  o*  beans  ? '  *  He  cud 
mind  'em  huggin'  tatees.' — Sir 
C.  H.  J.  Anderson,  Bart.,  Lincoln 
Pocket  OuidCf  15.  *  He  *s  gotten 
more  than  he  can  hug,'  i.  e.  he 
is  drunk. 

(2)  To  embrace,    to   kiss,  to 
fondle. 

Hngger-mngger,  adv.  in  disorder; 
'  all-upon-heaps.' 

Hnggin,  the  hip. 

Enigh,  Hnigh!  inter},  an  ex- 
clamation used  in  driving  pigs. 

Hulking,  adj.  big,  idle. 

HulL 

*  From  Ilully  Hell,  and  Halifax, 
Gbod  Lord,  dehver  us.' 

fftUly  in  the  beginning  of  the 
great  civil  war,  refused  to  admit 
Charles  I. ;  Halifax  was  notorious 
for  its  stem  gibbet  law ;  they  are 
therefore  bracketed  with  the 
place  of  torment.  *  As  strong  as 
Hull,*  i.  e,  very  strong  indeed. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  fortifica- 


tions of  that  town,,  which  were 
formerly  much  renowned  in  these 
parts. 

Hull,  a  pod;  the  husk  of  grain. 
To  hull  is  to  take  the  beans  out 
of  the  pods.  *  Get  them  beans 
hulVd  for  the  chaps'  dinners.' 
'  Q.  What  is  the  cause  that  the 
Pulse  commonly  called  chiche 
peason  doth  provoke  venerie  P  A. 
JBy  reason  of  the  saltnesse  where- 
of the  hull  is  participant.'  — 
(Edipua,  or  tJie  Besolver,  by  G.  M., 
1650,  p.  137. 

Hullet,  lit.  owlet ;  an  owl. 

Humble-pie.  To  'eat  humU&- 
pie '  is  to  suffer  humiliation. 

Humbug,  a  sweetmeat,  a  large 
kind  of  pin-cushion,  q.  y. 

Humlock,  the  hemlock. 

Hummer,  v.  to  hum. 

Humours,  (1)  a  rash. 
(2)  Bad  temper. 

Huncht,  adj.  ungenial,  bad- 
tempered.  '  A  .  .  .  .'s  a  strange 
huncht  an'  queer  man,  he  won't 
let  nobody  come  along  side  on 
him  wi'owt  slatein'  'em.'  '  I  will 
do  thee  some  good  tume  for  this 
thou  hast  done  me  without  any 
hunching*  —  Bernard,  Terence^ 
224. 

Hunoht  weather,  cold,  bleak, 
cheerless  weather.  *A  hunchi 
back  end,  and  a  melch  spring,' 
Lincolnshire  proverb ;  t .  e.  a  0(M 
autumn,  a  warm  spring. 

Hung-beef,  salted  beef  hung  up 
to  dry.  *  bacon,  huing  beif  h 
fyve  cople  fyshe  xij'.' — inventory 
of  Roland  Staveley  of  Gainehurg\ 
1551. 

Hunk,   Hunch,    the   same   as 

ChunJe,  q.  v. 

Hurly  -  burly,  riot,  confusion. 
*  Good  Lord  in  heauen,  what 
hurlie-hurlie  is  yonder  in  the 
market  ? ' — ^Bernard's  Terence,  72, 
Cf.  Macbeth,  Act  L  sc.  i 
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Hnme-liole  dale,  land  in  Kirton- 

in-Lindsey,  1616. 

Hnrr,  adj.    tart,  rough    in  the 
mouth, 

Enrr,  roughness  in  the  mouth  or 
throat,  hoarseness.  '  That  beer 's 
gotten  a  strange  hurr  wi'  it' 
'  I  'ye  gotten  such  a  hurr  on  me 
I  can  hardly  speak.' 

Hunt,  Hint,  a  wood.  Only 
used  iu  names  of  places. 

Hurten,  pp.  hurt.  '  1  've  hurten 
my  sen  wi'  hittin'  my  head  agean 
a  bank.'    See  Hot, 

Hurtle,  to  crouch  on  the  ground, 
as  young  birds  do  when  alarmed. 
C£  Mid.  Eng.  hurkle^  to  cower 
down  ;  see  also  hurkle^  hurple  in 
HaUiwelL 

HiUkkiBg,  a  beating. 

Hiuky,  adj.  hard,  dry,  coarse. 
'  Producing  sour>  coarse,  huskv, 
sedge  or  sword  -  grass/  —  Th. 
Stone,  View  of  Agric,  of  Line, 
17d4,  74. 

HoBsif,  that  is,  house-wife ;  a  roll 
of  flannel  with  a  pin  -  cushion 
attached,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  pins,  needles,  and  thread. 

HiiBslenient,  household  •  goods. 
*  Various  husalement$.'  —  Inven- 
tory of  Sir  John  Anderson  of 
Broughton,  1671,  in  History  of 
Lea,  p.  24.  *Th*  landlord's 
ton'd  every  bit  o'  husaleme^it  they 
hed  out  into  th'  bare  street.' 

Hnt,  lit.  a  hood ;  (1)  SLfinger-etall, 
q.  V. 

(2)  The  finger  of  a  gloye  used 
to  protect  a  cut  finger. 

Hntch,  (1)  a  cupboard  in  a  wall. 
(2)  A  small  hovel,  such  as  a 
dog-kennel  or  a  rabbit-house. 

Hutch-up,  the  same  as  Hitch-up, 
q.  y. 

Hozziiig,  making  a  whirring 
noise.  *  HuzzirC  an'  maazin'  the 
blessed  fealds  with   the  divil's 


oan     team.*  —  Tennyson,      The 
Northern  Farmer, 

Hype  [heip],  v.  (1)  to  poke  at 
anything,  as  oxen  do  with  their 
horns. 

f2)  To  go.  'Come,  hype  off 
wi  ye.' 

(3)  To  fetch  out  anything  hid- 
den.    '  He  soon  hypl'd  it  out.' 

Ice-oan'les,  s.  pi.  icicles ;  lit.  ice- 
candles. 

I'  CO  [i  koa],  in  company,  league, 
partnership. 

Idled,  adj.  idle.  '  Ira  was  the 
idledest  chap  that  iwer  corned 
aboot  a  hoose.' 

Idled-back,  (1)  an  idle  person. 

(2)  A  stand  with  projecting 
forks  pliicod  before  the  nre  for 
toasting  broad. 

(3)  A  nangnail,  q.  y. 

If,  conj.  used  redundantly,  as 
*  If  in  case,'  *  Jf  supposing.'  *  Jf 
supposin'  she  hed,  he  'd  no  call 
to  use  her  i'  that  how.' 

I'  faith !  and  Marry,  i'  faith ! 

an  exclamation.     *  Nay,  marry, 
^  faith,  I '11  not  do  that.' 

Ift,  way,  manner.  *  I  knawd 
he  'd  soon  be  at  th'  owd  ift  agean. 
There 's  no  more  chance  o'  keep- 
in'  him  £ra  that  thing  then  there 
is  a  sheep-worryin'  dog  fra  mut- 
ton.' 

nder,  the  udder. 

Ill-conditioned,  adj.  (1)  surly, 
bad-tempered. 

(2)  Lean,  in  bad  condition. 
Used  in  relation  to  cattle. 

ni-doer,  an  animal  which  does 
not  thrive.  Cf.  Dow,  to  thrive ; 
E.  D.  S.  Gloss.  B.  2.  *  As  soon 
as  a  grazier  is  convinced  that  he 
has  a  beast  which  is  not  kindly 
disposed  to  take  on  fat,  or  is  an 
ill'doer  ....  he  should  dispose 
of  the  unthrifty  animal/  — > 
Treatiee  (m  Live  Stock,  1810, 128. 
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ni-fared,  adj.  unlucky,  unsuc- 
cessful. 

ni-thriven,  adj.  haggard,  lean, 
sickly. 

Ulify,  V.  to  vilify,  abuse,  slander, 
depreciate.  *  Dick 's  been  ilUf^- 
ing  my  foal,  so  as  I  can't  seU  him 
for  haiif  what  he  's  worth/ — 
Measingham,  1873. 

I  '11  npond  it,  I  will  uphold  it, 
t.  e,  I  am  quite  certain  of  it;  am 
prepared  to  swear  to  it. 

In,  prep.  on.  '  Put  it  i'  th'  floor, 
Mary,  for  th'  cat  to  lap.' 

In'axds,  s.  pi.  inwards,  /.  e,  in- 
testines, towels.  *  I  *d  a  strange 
pain  i'  my  inwards ;  so  I  went  an* 
bowt  some  stuff  and  tuk  it,  an*  it 
wer  ower  strong  be  haaf,  it  clear 
salivated  me.* — ^Aug.  1,  1875. 

In-calving,  adj.  with  calf.  *  For 
sale.  One  dn-ccUving  Cow. — Ap- 
ply to  Mr  J.  Herring,  Willing- 
ham,  Gainsborough.  —  Gaine- 
hurgh  News,  March  23,  1867. 

Income,  a  boil 

Increase,    interest    for    money. 

*  He  niwer  taks  less  increase  then 
five  pund  i*  th'  hundred,'     1486. 

*  Thomas  oth  hool  vli  >e  in- 
crease xvj"  viij*,  Robert  Wynhye 
Bowrtj^e.' — Kirton-in-Lindsey  Ch, 
Ace,  p.  7. 

Independent,  adj.  uncourteous, 
not  given  to  oblige.  *  Servants 
are  so  independent  now-a-days 
there  is  no  getting  on  with  them 
at  all.'  A  baker  said  to  the 
editor  some  few  years  ago,  *  I 
alus  strive  never  to  show  myself 
independent^  that's  how  I  keep 
my  customers  together.'  He  did 
not  mean  that  he  was  not  inde- 
pendent in  the  good  sense,  but 
only  that  he  endeavoured  to  be 
courteous  and  obliging. 

Indetterment,    injury,    damage, 
detriment. 

Indifferent,    adj.    bad,    poorly. 

*  How's  your  wife  to-day?'  *  Oh, 


she's  nobbut  indifferent,  thank 
you.'  *  Our  Jane 's  gotten  a 
strange  indifferent  place.  I  shall 
tell  her  to  give  wamin'.' 

In-door  servant,  a  faim-servant 
who  does  not  work  in  the  fields. 

Infant.  When  'an  in/ant  is  taken 
for  the  first  time  iuto  a  strange 
house,  the  mistress  thereof  ought 
to  give  it  an  egg,  some  salt,  and 
a  bunch  of  matches,  to  insure 
good  luck  to  the  chUd. 

Ingle-nook,  the  comer  of  an  old- 
fashioned  fire-place. 

Ings,  s.  pi.  low-lying  grass  land. 
*  1000  acres  of  ings  or  common 
meadow.' — ^Arth.  Young,  Line. 
Agric.  1799,  179. 

Ixgor'ns,  injurious. 

Ink-horn,  an  inkstand.  (Obso- 
lescent.) 

Inkle,  a  kind  of  tape  used  for 
shoe-ties.  *As  thick  (t.  e,  in- 
timate) as  iwWe- weavers '  is  a 
common  proverbial  saying.  See 
Atkinson  8  Cleveland  Gloss,  280. 

Inlambed,  adj.  with  lamb.  <  460 
sheep,  viz.  170  lambed  and  in- 
lamb  ewes,  38  fat  ewes,  6  fat 
wethers,  235  fat  hogs,  and  six 
tups  aU  in  their  wool' — OainS' 
hurgh  News,  March  23,  1867. 

Inlet,  a  branch-drain  used  for 
convoying  water  from  a  warping- 
drain  to  tne  land  to  be  warped. 

Inmeats,  s.  pL  the  edible  viscera 
of  pigs,  fowls,  &c. 

Inner-girl,  Inner-maid,  a   kit- 
chen-maid in  a  farm-house. 
Innicent,  adj.  (1)  innocent. 

(2)  Small,  pretty;  generally 
apphed  to  flowers,  though  some- 
times to  the  patterns  on  dresses, 
hangings,  and  wall-papers. 

(3)  Idiotic. 

I*  noo,  adv.  e'en  now,  shortly, 
very  soon;  but  implying  a  little 
delay.     *  Wait  a  bit,  I  'm  oomin' 


i*  nooJ 
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Insense,  y.  to  make  a  person 
understand  a  thing,  to  diive  it 
into  him,  to  impress  it  yery 
stron  gly .  *  Deary  me,  how  numb 
thoo  is ;  thoe  taks  as  much  insenain* 
as  a  naal  does  dingin'  into  a  oak 
board  wi*  a  dish-cloot/ 

*  Sir,  I  may  tell  you,  I  think  I  have 
Insen$*d  the  lords  o'  the  council, 
that  he  is 

A  most  arch  hei'etic,  a  pestilence 
That  does  infect  the  land.' 

Henry  VII L  y.  1. 

*  To  stirre  and  insense  them  [the 
people]  to  sedition/ — Proclama- 
tion, 1530,  Wilkins,  Omn'lia,  iii. 
740.  *  To  inaensey  inform©.*  — 
Elisha  Coles,  Eiig-Lat  Diet.  17G4. 
It  is  at  present  used  in  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  and  parts  of 
Ireland. 

Inside,  the  stomach,  the  bowels. 

*  I  *m  strange  an'  bad  o'  my  t  n- 
tide ;  squire,  I  wish  you  'd  gi*  me 
a  drop  o'  gin.' — 1858. 

Insouling,  the  outfall  of  a  ditch 
or  drain;  sometimes  the  drain 
itself,  sometimes  also  a  soak- 
dyke.  *  Quilibet  escuerent  omnes 
insoyUyngea* — Scotter  Manor  Be- 
cords,  1 553.  *  Euerie  man  within 
Mossingham  &  Buttorwicke  shall 
make  ther  becke  bankes  &  Scower 
their  becke  and  inaowUnge  before 
All  Sowlcs  day  nexte.' — Ihid, 
1581.  In  1562  the  manor  court 
of  Bottesford  ordered  that  no 
one  should  put '  retas  suas  neque 
lee  lepos  inter  communem  Suer 
yocatam  Insuiyng  tempore  die' 
under  penalty  ij*  yj*.  There  is 
a  soak-dyke  in  Ashby  called  the 
inaouling. 

Insult,  y.  This  word  is  con- 
stantly confounded  with  the  word 
assault.  Persons  frequently  come 
to  the  editor  and  say,  '  Pleas', 
sir,  I  want  a  summons  for  .  .  .  , 
he 's  been  insultin*  of  me,'  when 
thejr  mean  that  the  person  com- 
plained of  has  assaulted  them. 


Intak,  land  taken  in  from  a  com- 
mon. In  1029  llichard  lluggit 
surrendered  to  Thomas  Stothard 
land  in  Sc'ottor  called  *lo  long 
IntackeaJ — Manor  JUcords,  sub 
ann. 

In  the  straw,  lying  in. 

Intimated,  adj.  intimate.  *  He 's 
been  clear  different  sin'  him  an' 
her  hes  boon  intimated  togithor.* 

Intrust  money,  interest  money. 

Invite,  an  invitation.  (In  al- 
most general  use.J  *I'ye  an 
im*ite  to  dine  with  tne  Foresters 
on  Tuesday.'  *  lie  had  like  you 
the  king's  invite  to  couit.' — S. 
Naylor,  Reynard  the  Fox,  9. 

Isle,  the  Isle  of  Axliolme.  *  All 
the  Clergj'  and  neighbourhood 
in  the  hie  goo  along  with  me.' — 
Sir  G.  Whichcot,  1(J98,  in  De  la 
Pryme'a  Diary,  185.  *  At  But- 
terwick  in  the  lale  wheat  after 
potatoes,  on  their  inferior  soils 
....  does  not  succeed  well.* — 
Arthur  Young,  Line,  Agric,  1799, 
145. 

*  The  hie  a  reputation  had 
For  Tory  votes  secure, 
Which    griped    the    Knight    Sir 
Montague 
And  his  committee  sore.  * 

Elcetion  Song,  1852. 

*The  lale  freeholders,  thanks  to 
ballot,  will  poll  for  Skipworth 
to  a  man.'  —  Eastern  Morning 
Newa,  Jan.  30,  1874. 

I  s'U,  I  shall.  '  I  s'U  leave  at 
Ma' -da',  howiwcr  much  wago 
they  bid  me.'  Still  further  ab- 
breviated to  /'«  in  some  of  the 
northern  dialects;  see  Ise  in 
HalliwelL 

Islonian,  a  native  of  the  Isle  of 
Axholme.  *  The  Ifionians  de- 
stroyed his  crops.' — Stonehouse's 
Iliat.  of  lale  of  Axholme,  110. 

It,  he  or  she,  him  or  her,  com- 
monly used  for  infants  only,  but 
sometimes  for  grown-up  people 
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when  the  speaker  feels  contempt 
for  them.  *  What  a  hawbaw  it 
is,  he  walks  chunterin'  to  his 
sen,  an'  thrawin'  his  airms  aboot 
r  th*  toon  street,  as  if  he  'd  nob- 
but  just  corned  out  o'  th*  'sylum.' 

Itching.  *May  you  hev  per- 
petusd  %tchin\  behout  iwer  scrat- 
tin\*  A  humorous  form  of 
curse  common  with  women  when 
they  quarrel. 

Ivin  [eivin],  ivy. 

Ivory,  ivy. 

Iwer  [ivur],  adv.  ever. 

Izles  [eiz'k],  8.  pi.  floating  par- 
ticles of  soot,  smuts.  Gf.  AS» 
ysda,  a  fire-spark,  an  ember. 

Izzaxd,  the  letter  Z. 

Jack,  (1)  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
measure,  and  the  quantity  con- 
tained in  one. 

'  1 11  tell  you  a  tale 
Of  a  Jaac  of  ale, 
A  hen,  a  cock,  and  a  sparrow. 
And  my  little  dog  has  burnt  his 

tan. 

And  won't  get  home  to-morrow.' 

(2)  An  instrument  used  for 
supporting  the  axle-tree  of  a 
cart  in  order  to  remove  one  of 
the  wheels. 

(3)  Jacket.  (Obsolete.)  *Te 
ulciscar.  I  will  be  reuen^ed  on 
thee.  I  will  sit  on  thy  skirts.  I 
will  bee  vpon  your  iacke  for  it.* 
— Bernard,  Terenccj  68. 

Jack-boot,  a  long  boot  coming 
above  the  knee,  such  as  were 
worn  in  the  17  th  century.  Ob- 
solescent in  this  sense,  but  now 
used  to  indicate  any  boot,  not  a 
top-boot,  which  is  bigger  than  a 
"Wellington. 

Jaok-in-prison,  Nigella  dama- 
scena, 

Jack-in-the-hedge,      Erysimum 

Alii  aria. 

Jack-plane,  a  large  plane. 


Jack-rabbit,  a  half-grown  rabbit 

Jack  np,  V.  to  break  a  contract, 
to  repudiate  a  bargain.  *You 
see,  lawyer  H  .  .  .  .  hod  a  ware- 
house to  sell,  doon  at  Burring- 
ham  by  th'  Trent  side.  Wdl, 
this  ofiol  feller  went  to  th'  sale 
an*  bowt  it  an'  then  jackt  it  wp.' 

Jack  wi'  a  lanthom.  Ignis  fatuus. 

Jacket,  V.  to  flog.  '  I  *11  jacket 
you,  young  man,  next  time  I 
light  on  you.* 

Jacketting,  a  flogging.  <  Please, 
sir.  Bill  Hatton  's  heen  jacketting 
me.' 

Jacks,  the  woodwork  between  the 
shafts  of  a  waggon  where  they 
are  attached  to  the  fore-sheara 

Jacobus  stee,  i.  e,  Jacob's  ladder. 

(1)  A  stitch  let  down  in  knit- 
ting a  stocking. 

(2)  The  rays  of  the  sun  falling 
through  a  cloud  and  seeming  to 
touch  the  earth. 

Jamb,  the  post  of  a  door.  See 
Jaum. 

Jangle,  v.  to  wrangle. 

Jannick,  adj.  satisfactory,  plea- 
sant, jolly,  in  good  trim."  *  Well, 
this  is  Teal  jannick,* 

Janm,  the  post  of  a  door.  See 
Jamb, 

Jaxun,  V.  to  strike  another's  head 
against  any  hard  object,  such  as 
a  wall,  or  door-post. 

Jannders,  jaundice. 

Janp,  (1)  the  sound  produced 
by  liquid  shaken  in  a  half-empty 
cask. 

(2)  Senseless  talk.  *  Hod  thee 
jaupj 

Jaw,  coarse,  rude,  jesting  convers- 
ation. *  N  . . .  hed  been  work- 
in'  doon  at  th*  boddom  o'  a  well, 
BO  I  ax'd  him,  at  dinner-time, 
ioTJaw  like,  if  he'd  seed  owt  o' 
owd  Sam,  as  he'd  been  ga^ 
band  where  he  comes  firau' 
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Jaw-breaken,  s.  pi.  words  liaid 

to  pronounce.  *I  can't  do  wi' 
them  gardeners;  they  use  such 
jaW'brecJcer  woda  for  flowers,  I 
can't  toll  a  wod  they  say,  or 
tongue  it  efter  *em.' 

Jaw-ower,  (1)  to  talk  over,  to 
persuade. 

([2)  To  talk  about  a  person  or 
thing  in  a  loud  or  offensive  man- 
ner. *  I  don't  want  to  hev  my 
lass's  name  jau/d-ower  i'  iwery 
public-hooso  i'  aU  th'  country 
side.' 

JealonSy  adj.  suspicious.  ^I'm 
very  jealous  that  th*  com  won't 
ton  out  well  t*  year.' — ^Aug.  20, 

1875. 

Jenny-hoolet,  an  owl. 

Jenny  Stanny  well,  a  place  in  the 
pansh  of  Uibbtddstowe.  <  I  then 
asked  if  there  was  any  old  coins 
found  there,  and  they  answor'd 
some  few  Bomans.  I  then  asked 
if  there  was  any  springs  hard 
by,  and  they  answered  that  there 
was  two;  the  one  called  Castle 
Town  spring,  and  the  other 
called  JcnnyStanny  well,  per- 
haps Julius's  Stony  well.'  — 
Diary  of  Abraham  de  la  Pryme 

SSurtees  Soc.),  149.  The  al>ove 
[erivation  is  absurd.  There  is  a 
farm  in  the  parish  of  Uibbald- 
stowe  now  called  Staniwells. 

Jenny-wren,  the  common  wren ; 

Troglodites  vulgaris, 

JericllO,  at,  a  long  way  off.  No- 
where. 'I've  cutten  my  hand 
to  th'  boan  upo'  this  offil  owd 
steamer-lid.  1  wish  th*  nasty 
owd  thing  was  at  Jericho,* 

'  If  the  TJpx)er  House  and  Lower 
House  were  in  a  ship  together, 

And  all  the  base  Oommittees, 
they  were  in  another ; 

And  both  the  ships  were  botom- 
lesse. 

And  sayling  on  the  Mayne ; 

Let  thom  all  goe  to  Jericho, 

And  n'ero  be  seen  agoine.' 


Merc,  Aulicus,  March  22 — 30, 
1648 ;  ■  Quoted  in  Athencsum, 
14  Nov.  1874,  p.  146. 

(In  general  use.) 

JessopSy  an  iU-conductcd  woman. 

Jet,  V.  to  throw  with  a  jerk, 
&QG  Jot, 

Jews-light  (Obsolete.)  *  The 
Jewes  light '  was  one  of  the  arti- 
cles destroyed  in  the  second  year 
of  Elizabetn  in  Wintorton  Churcb. 
— Lincolnsh,  Ch,  Goods,  p.  164. 

J  e w  -  tr n mp ,  the  Jew's-harp. 
Child.  *  Whiat  an  ugly  noise  that 
thing  makes,  Sarah ! '  Nurse,  *  O 
Master  Edward,  you  should  not 
say  so;  don't  you  know  King 
David  played  his  Psalms  with 
it?' 

Jiffle,  V.  to  fidget.  'Tim's  alus 
j'ifflin'  aboot,  niwer  still  nowhero 
a  minnit.' 

Jiffy,  an  instant,  a  very  short 
time.  *  I  'm  a  goin'  noo,  but  I  '11 
be  by  agoan  in  &  Jiffy,* 

Jilliverwren,  the  wren. 

Jimmers,  s.  pi.  the  hinges  of  a 
door  or  box.  *  iij  lyttyll  syluer 
gynuners  xij''.*  —  Jnvmtory  of 
Richard  Naylor  of  iSuiUcrhy^ 
1552. 

Jin,  Jinny,  contraction  of  Jano. 
Jinny  is  the  ordinary  family 
contraction,  used  as  a  matter  of 
course.  To  call  a  woman  Jin  is 
an  insult. 

Jingle-harrows,  s.  pi.  '  Harrows, 
the  bulls  of  which  are  curved  to 
run  free  of  each  other.' 

Jinty,  the  wren. 

Job,  v.  (1)  to  dung. 

(2^  To  grub  up  weeds  with  a 
spua. 

(3)  To  deal  in  cattle.  *  He 's 
a  bit  o'  gross  land,  an'  he  jobs  a 
bit  besides.' 

Jobber,  a  cattle-dealer.  *Wheii 
times  are  good  hali'  the   folks 
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in  Messingliam  turn  jolhers.' — 
K8,PASoO.  *  With  their  ready 
money  they  would  get  the  cattle 
cheaper  than  the  jobbers  could 
buy  them.' — ^Tho.  Stone,  Bev.  of 
Agric,  of  Line,  1799,  290. 

Jobber*nowly  a  blockhead. 

Joggle,  V.  to  shako.  *  If  ye 
joggle  that  bew  a  bit,  th'  plums 
wiil  tumble.'  *  Don't  joggle  that 
table  so,  George.' 

Jog-on,  V.  to  move  on,  to  go 
about  his  business. 

Jog-trot,  a  slow  trot. 

Johnny  -  raw,  an  uncultivated 
person.  *  He 's  a  real  Johnny- 
raWy  niwer  knaws  where  to  put 
his  han's  and  legs.' 

Joined-honses,  s.  pi.  somi  -  de- 
tached houses. 

Join  giblets,  phi.  to  go  halves. 

Jorum,  a  large  quantity.  *  What 
fi  jorum  you've  gen  me;  I  can't 
eat  it  half.' 

Joseph,  a  woman's  cloak  or  over- 
coat.   (Obsolescent.) 

Joss  [jos],  a  treat.  *If  youTl 
go  to  George  Sowerbys  or  Hyde's, 
I  '11  stan'yo06  round.* 

Jot,  V.  to  jerk.     See  Jet    '  I  can 

jot  as  far  as  thoo  can.'     *  Dont 
jot  th'  boss's  head  e'  that  how.' 

Jonlter-head,  a  stupid  person. 

Jowl,  (1)  a  jolt,  a  knock. 


f 2|  A  pig's  face. 


The  fat  hanging  cheeks  of 
a  human  being. 

Jowl,  V.  to  jolt,  to  knock  to- 
gether.   See  Hamlet,  V.  i.  84. 

Jowt,  to  jolt;  to  shako.  'This 
cart  o' thine  yot(;<8  strangely.  One 
would  think  it  bed  no  springs.' 
*  Messingham's  gotten  i^ejowty- 
est  roads  I  iwer  rid  ower,  I  don't 
care  where  t'other  is.' 

Jnbation,  Jawbation,  a  scolding. 

Judace,  ilio  wooden  imitation  of 
a  candle  which,  in  pro-reforma- 


tion days,  held  the  Paschal  candle 
on  Holy  Saturday.  (Obsolete.) 
'Albes  paxes  Jttdaces  with  such 
trif elinge  tromperey,  made  awaie 
we  knowe  not  nowe.' — ^Epworth 
Inventory,  1566,  in  Lincdnsh, 
Ch*  Inven,  77. 

Jug,  a  stone  bottle,  not  a  ^  pitcher,' 
q.  V.  It  is  in  tiiis  part  of  the 
world  a  note  of  an  unrefined 
person,  who  wishes  to  soem  *  gen- 
teel,' that  he  or  she  always  fol- 
lows the  south-country  habit  of 
calling  a  pitcher  a  jug, 

Jnggle-pin,  the  pin  which  holds 
the  body  of  a  cart  from  tipping 
up.  When  it  is  removed,  the 
cart  is  *  slotted  up,'  and  its  con- 
tents '  shot  out.' 

Julian-bower,  a  maze,  a  laby- 
rinth. There  is  a  maze  on  the 
hill  near  Trent  falls,  in  the  parish 
of  Alkborough,  on  engraving  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  Proceedings 
of  Yorks,  Architec,  Soc,  1858,  p. 
258 ;  Andrews'  Jlisiory  of  Win' 
ierton,  78 ;  Hatfield's  Terra  In- 
cognita, In  the  sixteenth  century 
there  was  a  Julian-bower  at 
Louth.  1544.  *  To  Nych  Mason 
for  makyn^  at  Qelyan  bowar  a 
new  crose  lij'.' — Louth  Ch,  Ac, 
ii.  68.  In  the  parish  of  Appleby 
*  80  late  as  the  year  1719  there 
was  a  Julian  Ihwer  near  the  old 
street  of  which  no  trace  is  now 
remaining.' — Andrews'  Uist.  of 
Wiuterton,  1836,  39. 

Jnmblement,  confusion. 

Jnmp,  adv.  (1)  opportunely.  (Ob- 
solete.) *  Comes  he  this  day  so 
iumpey  in  the  very  time  of  this 
marriage.' — Bernard's  Tere»a',  88. 
See  Hamlet y  I.  i.  65. 

(2)  '  All  at  ajumpy  t.  e.  all  at 
once. 

Jnmp,  V.  to  match.  'Them 
bosses  of  yours  jump  strange  an' 
well  wi'  one  another.' 

Jnmper-headed,  adj.  light,  fool- 
ish, fanciful. 
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Jumpers,  s.  pL  maggots. 

Junk,  a  lump,  commonly  of  meat. 

Just  now,  adv.  almost  now,  after 
a  Tery  short  time.  *  I  'm  comin* 
just  fwwy  nobut  wait  cme  minnit 
while  I  tie  my  garter.'  '  He  was 
this  aways  on  just  now,* 

Juts,  8.  pi.  struts,  supports  in  the 
roof  of  a  building. 

Jutting,  a  punishment  which 
school-boys  inflict  on  each  other. 
Two  strong  lads  take  tiie  culprit, 
the  one  by  the  logs,  the  other  by 
the  arms,  and  beat  his  buttocks 
against  a  post  or  troe.    See  Jawt, 

Earf,  Kerf,  the  way  made  by  a 
saw  through  a  piece  of  timber. 
See  Ker/e  in  E.  D.  8.  Gloss.  B. 
16. 

Saving,  Caving,  pros.  part,  tak- 
ing long  straws  from  among  com 
before  it  is  \^dnnowed.  See  Cave 
in  E,  D.  8.  Gloss.  B.  16. 

Kaving-rake,     Caving-rake,    a 

:  wooden  rake  with  about  six 
teeth,  set  wide  apart,  used  for 
raking  the  straws  from  the  com, 
when  it  was  thrashed  wi^  a 
flail.     See  Kaving. 

Kaving-riddle,  a  riddle  for  tak- 
ing straws  from  com,  before  it 
is  winnowed.    See  above. 

Kay  [kai],  a  key.     Friesic  Kay, 

Eeak  np,  v.  to  tip  up  a  cart  by 
taking  out  the  *  juggle-pin,'  q.  v. 

Kedge,  (1)  the  belly,  the  sto- 
mach. 

(2)  Eubbish,  trash.  'Tak'that 
hedge  away  an'  fling  it  upo'  th' 
muck-hill.' 

Kedge,  adj.  stiff,  tight. 

Eedge,  v.  to  fill,  to  stuff. 

Eedge-bellied,  fuU-bellied. 

Keel,  a  small  vessel  commonly 
used  on  the  Humber  and  Trent 
for  carrying  coals  and  potatoes. 
Cf.  Smyth's  8ailof9   Word-look, 


Bub  voe.    A.S.  ceolf  a  boat    Keal 
or  Ked  is  a  local  surname. 

*  Weel  may  the  ked  row.' 

Newcastle  Song. 

Eeelman,  the  master  of  a  '  keel,' 
q.  V. 

Keen,  adj.  miserly,  penurious. 
*  John  L  .  .  .  .'s  a  strange  keen 
man,  and  his  wife 's  wosthon  him. 
She 's  that  keen,  she  'd  skin  flints 
an'  mak'  broth  o'  'em  for  th' 
sarvant  chaps.* 

Keeping,  farm  produce,  such  as 
gross  and  clover,  employed  for 
food  for  cattle.  *  The  remaining 
turnips  and  keeping  will  be  sold 
at  a  future  time,  of  which  duo 
notice  will  be  given.' — Stamford 
Mercury,  Sop.  20,  1867. 

Keg-meg,  bod  food.    *  I  would  n't 

eat  such  keg-meg,  it  isn't  fit  for 
dog-meat.'    See  Kedge, 

Kelch,  Kelk,  a  blow. 

Kell,  i,  e,  caul ;  the  inner  fat  of 
an  animal,  especially  of  a  pig. 

Kell-well,  a  spring  on  Alkborough 
hill-side. 

Kelter,  Kelterment,  (1)  rubbish. 

*What  do  you  kooiD  sich-like 
kelter  for  ? '  *  Fliiig  that  kelter- 
mctit  upo'  th'  fire,  it 's  not  worth 
hoose-room.' 

(2)  Silly  talk.  *  When  our 
QeoTgo  begins  to  talk  politics  he 
teams  out  such  a  moss  o'  kelter- 
ment it  wod  sicken  a  toad  to 
harken  to  him.' 

Kelterly,  adj.  rubbishy. 

Kenspeckle,  Kenspeokled,  adj. 

good  to  know,  conspicuous. 
*  He 's  ken-speckle  enif,  ypu  mud 
knaw  him  onnywhere  by  his 
queer  squeaky  voice,  it 's  like  a 
peacock  callin'  out.'  'It  may 
not  be  amiss  here  to  note  that 
this  Wapentake  of  Skireake 
seems  to  have  received  its  de- 
nomination from  such  a  conven- 
tion at  some  noted  oak,  or,  to 
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*  nse  a  local  word,  a  Kenspack 
Ake.'— Thoresby,  Ducat,  Leod. 
1816,  81. 

Eep,  V.  to  catch  anything  thrown 
up  in  the  air. 

Eep-ball,  (1)  the  game  of  catch- 
baU. 

(2)  The  ball  with  which  it  is 
played. 

Eerk,  Enrk  [kurk],  a  cork. 

Eeslop,  cheese-rennet. 

Kessells  and  Fossells,  s.  pi.  small 

fossils,  joints  of  pontacrinites. 

Eester,  contraction  for  Christo- 
pher. 

Eet,  unwholesome  meat,  carrion. 
*  That  no  man  throwo  no  kytte 
or  caryon  vnto  the  heighe  wave 
to  the  annoyaunce  of  his  neigh- 
bours, but  shall  pitt  the  same 
Ypou  paine  of  everye  defalt  xij*.' 
— Scotter  Manor  Records^  1586. 

Set-butcher,  one  who  deals  in 
unwholesome  meat,  or  in  carrion. 

Eet-eraw,  the  carrion  crow ;  Cor- 
vus  corone. 

Ketch,  a  small  vessel.  Cf.  Smyth, 
Sailor's  Word-hook,  9uh  voc>  *The 
description  of  vessel  navigating 
the  Trent  above  Gainsburgh,  is 
a  flat  bottomed  boat,  called  a 
Trent  boat  or  ketch*  —  Stark's 
Hht  of  Gainshurgh,  514.  *  Sir 
John  Hotham  ....  dispatchM 
a  ketch  to  Captain  Haddock,  and 
other  parhaments'  ships  abroad.' 
— Busnworth,  Hist,  Coll.  Part 
in.,  vol.  ii.  p.  264. 

Eetlock,  charlock,  wild  mustard ; 
Sinapis  arvensU,  In  the  neigh- 
bournood  of  Yealand  Conyers  in 
North  Lancashire  these  plants 

'    are  also  called  KeUocks  ;  in  the 

*  Valley  of  Saint  John,  near  Kes- 
wick, they  bear  the  name  of 
Kayles, 

Ketlocking,  gathering  ketlocks. 

KettlebottomB,  an  enclosure  in 
the  parish  of  Wintcribigham. 


Ketton,  Kirton-in-Lindsey.  To 
be  sent  to  Ketton  formerlv  meant 
to  be  sent  to  the  prison  tnere. 

Ketty,  adj.  soft,  peaty  soiL 

*  A  man  there  dwelt  nigh  Caistor 
town, 
5000  acres  he  had ; 
On  the  hiU  wer*  a  bit,  by  the 
river  some  more, 
Botten  and  ketty  and  bad.' 
Rustic  Verses,  Sep.  1872. 

Keyassing,  pros.  part,  running 
about  in  an  aimless  way. 

Kewse,    KouBh,    Konflhle,    the 

hemlock ;  or  more  particularly 
the  dried  stems  thereof.  Cf. 
Mid.  Eng.  hex,  kexes.    See  below. 

Kex,  the  hemlock.  'Miserly 
and  as  dry  as  a  kix,* — Bernard, 
Terence,  207. 

Key,  a  tuning-fork. 

Keys,  s.  pL  seed-vessels  of  the 
ash. 

Kibble,  v.  to  put  the  cord  of  a 
halter  into  a  horse's  mouth  by 
way  of  bit. 

Kicking  about,  existing  in  great 
profusion.  *  When  I  went  owor 
to  Bottordam,  bacca  was  that 
cheap,  it  was  kxckin*  ahoot  V  th' 
streets  an'  squcalin'  oot  to  be 
smookt.' 

Kid,  a  faggot,  a  fascine.  A  bundle 
of  sticks  used  for  staithing,  or 
ropairine  the  slopes  of  a  river. 
'  I  seed  niTn  mellin'  doon  kids  at 
th'  staithe  end.' — Stamford  Mer^ 
curv,  Aug.  7,  1874.  *  Burned 
nothing  but  one  stack  of  kids  at 
the  back  of  Mr  Wilbndiam's 
house.' — Magnolia  Dei,  a  relation 
of  ,  ,  ,  remarkable  passages  in 
Cheshire,  1644,  p.  6. 

Kid,  v.  (1)  to  make  faggots. 

(2)  To  use  faggots  for  staithing, 
or  for  securing  sod  walls  against 
the  attacks  of  rabbits.  *  2^  miles 
kidding,  at  a  kidd  a  yard.*  — 
Arth.  Young,  Line,  Ayrie,  1799, 
383. 
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Kidby,  the  village  of  Keadby, 
in  the  Isle  of  Axholmo.  'Ed- 
mimd  Mould  of  Kidhie  in  Co. 
Line'  —  Dugdale,  Visitation  of 
Co.  York,  1665-6  (Surtees  Soc.). 
223. 

Kidooat,  the  name  of  the  town- 
prison  at  Gainsburgh,  now  do- 
stroyed.  •1772  ...  that  they 
proGuro  a  pair  of  moveable  Stoc^ 
to  be  kept  in  the  KidcoatJ  — 
Gainshurgh  Town  Itecord$,  in 
Stark's  Hist.  285. 


the  land.  Any  kind  of 
fiEurming  which  much  reduces  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  said  to  kill 
the  land.  *  Potatoes  have  quite 
killed  the  landJ — ^Arth.  Young, 
Line  Agric.  1799,  145. 

Kilp,  thesemi-circalar  iron  handle 
of  a  bucket  or  metal  pot.  <  One 
brasse  pott  with  kilpes.' — Invent, 
of  John  Nevil  of  Faldingworth^ 
1590.  \Item  pro  scitulis  emptis 
Ebor.  x^  Item  pro  uno  kylpe  de 
ferro  ad  eosdem,  j^' — Rijpon  Fab. 
Boll,  1425-6. 

Kilps,  a  loose,  disorderly,  or 
otherwise  good-for-nothing  per- 
son. *  What  a  kilp$  it  is,  fit  for 
nowt  at  aU  but  to  find  police- 
men an'  magistrates  a  job  on 
Winterton  days.' 

Kimling,  a  large  tub  made  of 
upright  staves  hooped  together 
in  the  manner  of  a  cask.  Kim- 
lings  are  used  for  salting  meat 
in,  brewing,  and  such-like  pur- 
poses. '  Tn'  difference  atween  a 
kimlin*  an'  a  tub 's  just  this :  a 
kimlin's  made  by  a  cooper,  an'  a 
tub's  made  by  a  carpenter.' — 
R  E.  May  18,  1875.  *  On  led 
&  kemnel  &  a  pair  of  mustard 
wems  vj'  viij.  — Inventory  of 
Richard  Allele  of  Scalthorp,  1551. 
^Kimling  in  loncolnshin),  or  a 
KimneJ,  as  they  term  it  in  Wor- 
cestershire; Va$  coquendae  cere- 
viciae.'  —  Adam  Littleton,  Lat. 
Diet.  1735,  iub  voc.  *  One  mash- 
&tt  tow  wort  vessells  one  longe 


kymnell  one  round  kymnell  one 
stoepfatt  one  clensing  sive  i".' — 
Invent,  of  Edmond  Waring  of 
Wolverhampton,  in  Pro.  Soc. 
Ant.  April  29,  1875.  Cf.  Ripon 
Act  Rook  rSurteos  Soc.),  182,  371. 
Chaucer  nas  kcinelin;  ed.  Tyr- 
whitt,  a  T.  3548. 

Kin'  [kin],  kind.  'What  kin' 
of  a  place  is  it  ?  * 

Kind,  adj.  gratefuL  *I'm  very 
kind  to  Mrs  ....  'cause  she  sent 
me  them  coals  i'  th'  winter.' 

Kindle,  v.  to  bring  forth  young ; 
applied  to  hares  and  rabbits. 
*  The  males,  or  bucks,  should  be 
parted  from  the  does,  or  females, 
till  the  latter  kindle  J — Treatise 
on  Live  Stock,  1810,  p.  170. 

Kindly,  adj.  'I  tak'  it  kindly  of 
you,'  t.  e.  I  accept  it  as  kindly 
meant.  *  I  thauK  you  kindly,' 
i.  e.  I  thank  you  much, 

King-congh,  whooping  -  cough. 
See  Kink  in  B.  D.  S.  Gloss.  B. 
15 ;  and  see  kink  below. 

Kings  and  Queens,  the  flowers 

of  the  Arum  Macvlatum, 

Kinky  a  twist  or  hitch  in  a  rope, 
cord,  or  chain. 

Kin'lin'  [kin-lin],  kindling,  i.  e. 
sticks  or  chips,  for  lighting  fires. 

Kirk,  a  church.  (Obsolete.) 
Spelt  kirke  in  Havelok,  1132, 
1355.  '  To  be  disposed  of  to  ]fO 
welfare  of  J>e  Kirk  of  Winterton.' 
— Agreement  between  the  Prior 
of  l£klton  and  the  par.  of  Winter- 
ton,  1456,  Archaeologia,  xl.  238. 
1529.  *  for  wascheyn  of  f»e  kerke 
clothe  x**.' — Kirton-in-Lindeey 
Ch.  Ace,  14. 

Kirk-garth,  a  church-yard.  (Ob- 
solete.) 1508.  *My  body  to  be 
beried  in  the  kirkgarth  of  our 
lady  of  ffrothingham.' — ^Will  of 
Eoger  Childers,  in  Kirton-in- 
Lindeey  Manor  Roll,  sub  anno. 

Kirk-grave,  churchwarden.  (Ob- 
solete). 
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Kirk-master,     churchwarden. 

iObsoloto.)  *  po  sayd  Prior  & 
yonyont  of  Malton,  and  thoir 
successors,  shall  yearly  give  10^ 
to  ^e  Kirkmastera  of  }pe  Kirk  of 
Winterton.'  —  Agroemont  botw. 
the  Prior  of  Malton  and  the  par. 
of  Winterton,  1456,  in  Arch- 
aeologiay  xL  238. 

Kissing-cnuit,  rough  crust  at  the 
side  of  a  loi^  near  the  top ;  thafc 
portion  of  a  loaf  which  nas  run 
oyer  the  baking-tin.  I.  F.  once 
asked  a  little  Sunday-school  girl 
why  it  was  so  called.  She  re- 
plied^ dropping  a  curtsey,  *  Be- 
cause it 's  sweet,  sir.* 

XJgtiiTig-gate,  a  clap-gate,  q.  y. 

Kissingland,  land  in  Kirton-in- 
Lindsey,  1616. 

Kiss  r  th*  ring,  Kissing-ring, 

a  children's  game. 

Kiss-me,  the  wild  heart's- ease. 

Kist,  a  chest.  (Obsolescent.) 
Spelt  cliiate  in  Ilavelok,  222,  but 
kist  in  1.  2018. 

Kit,  (1)  a  vessel  into  which  cows 
are  milked,  formed  of  staves  of 
wood  hooped  together,  with  one 
of  the  staves  longer  than  the 
others  for  the  sake  of  forming  a 
handle.    Tin    vessels    are    now 

'    commonly  used,  and  these  are 
called  pails. 
(2)  Abbreviation  o^Dhristopher. 

Kit-bruslii  a  scrubbing-brush. 

Kittle,  adj.  shy,  nervous,  *  tickle,* 
q.  v. 

Kittle,  (1)  to  tickle. 

(2)    To    bring   forth    young. 
Said  of  cats.     See  Kindle. 

Kittlin  [kit'lin],  a  kitten.  It  is 
common  to  say  to  a  young  man 
about  to  marry,  *  Thoo  mun  see, 
my  lad,  that  thoo  getanh'itlin  of 
on  a  good  cat,'  i,  e,  a  daughter  of 
a  virtuous  mother.  Thi^re  is  a 
small  enclosure  of  old  grass-land 
in  the  parish  of  Bottesford  called 


Kittlin  Close.    It  boro  this  namo 
in  the  17th  century. 

See  Kex. 

Knaeker,  a  person  who  buys 
worn-out  horses  for  the  purposo 
of  slaughtering  them. 

Knaekers,  s.  pL  (1)  fiat  pieces  of 
wood  with  which  children  boat 
time. 
(2)  The  testicles. 

Knag,  Hag  [nag],  (1)  to  gnaw. 
(2)  To  tease,  to  worry. 

Knaggle,  Haggle  [nag-1],  v.  to 

gnaw. 
Knap  [nap],  a  slight  blow. 

Knap,  V.  '  I  Ve  hed  nowt  to  knap 
atween  my  teeth  sin*  sunrise,* 
1.  6.  I  have  had  nothing  to  oat 
since  that  time. 

Knap  -  kneed  [nap-necdQ,  acl  j. 
knock-kneed. 

Knapstraw  [nap  *strau],  a  thresher; 
a  term  of  contempt.    See  Knap, 

X[nap-tO  [nap-too],  v.  to  go  to- 
gether with  a  slight  noise,  such 
as  is  made  in  the  shutting  of  a 
gate  or  a  look. 

Knarl  [naal],  v.  to  gnaw. 

Knanp,  (1)  the  head. 

i^L)  A  blow  on  the  head. 

Knaw  [nan],  v.  to  know.  Knaire 
in  Ilavclok,  2785, 

Knawed  [naud],  pt.  t.  knew. 
Knaived  is  a  past  part,  in  Have- 
lok,  2057. 

Knee-band,  a  cord  used  for  the 
purpose  of  tying  one  of  the  fore- 
legs of  an  untractable  horee  or 
cow  to  its  head,  so  that  it  may 
be  the  more  easily  caught. 

Knee-caps,  s.  pi.  (1)  caps  of 
padded  leather  strapped  around 
the  knees  of  young  horses  when 
they  are  broken,  to  preserve  the 
knees  from  injury.  Knee^cap^ 
are  sometimes  used  for  horses 
crossing    the    river  Trent,    to 
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hinder  them  fix>m  damaging  their 
knees  in  getting  into  or  out  of 
the  hoat. 

(2)  Thehiiman|>a^7/o6or  'kneo- 
pansL* 

Knick-knacks  [nik-naks],  8.  pi. 
small  artidos  of  cuiioua  con- 
struction, such  as  toys,  carvings, 
miniaturo& 

Knife.  It  is  unlucky  to  give 
away  a  knife,  because  '  knives 
cut  love.'  If  a  person  wishes  to 
make  a  present  of  one,  he  sells  it 
for  a  pm,  a  farthing,  or  some 
such  tnfie. 

Knife,  v.  to  stab.  '  1  thout  he'd 
hey  knifed  me  afore  I  could  get 
away  &a  him.' 

Knock  abont,  v.  to  see  the  world  j 
to  go  much  from  place  to  place, 
and  into  different  sorts  of  society. 

Knock  off,  y.  (1)  to  tnko  some- 
thing off  a  bill.  *  I  '11  pay  you 
ready-money  if  you'll  knock  off 
th'  shillin's.^ 

(2)  To  cease  from  work.  *  Car- 
penters knocks  off  work  at  four  o' 
oetterdays.' 

(3)  To  discontinue  some  or- 
dinary practice.  *  Our  parson 
alus  knocks  off  his  bacca  in  Lent' 

Knock  o'  th'  head,  Knock  i*  th' 

head,  phr.  to  kill,  but  not  neces- 
sarily by  a  blow.  *Wo'd  two 
kitlins  'at  we  wanted  for  to 
knock  (/  th*  hectd,  an'  we  pot  'em 
i'  a  bucket  o'  watter;  but  th' 
owd  cat,  she  com'  an'  fotch't  'em 
boath  oot  agean.' 

Knop  [nop],  v.  to  become  dry; 
said  of  ploughed  or  dug  land. 
Also  of  clothes.  '  It 's  ower  weet 
to  drill,  we  mun  wait  till  it  knops 
a  bit.' 

Knop  rnop],  a  flower-bud  or  com- 

Sact  heaidof  an^hing,  as  lavon- 
er-knops  ;  specially  used  for  the 
seed-vessels  of  flax.  *And  the 
cedar  of  the  house  within  was 
carved  with  knops  and  open 
flowers.' — 1  Kings,  yi.  18. 


Knotting,  a  material  wliich  car- 
penters put  on  the  knots  in 
planed  timber  before,  it  is 
painted,  to  hinder  them  showing 
through  the  point. 

Know  Mb  own.    To  siiy  that  a 

person  does  not  know  his  own,  is 
a  court(H)ii8  way  of  stating  that 
he  is  a  thief. 

Knowl  [noul],  a  knock.  *  I  '11 
foteh  yo  sich  an  a  knowl  upo'  th' 
sido  o'  th'  hcead  as  yaul  see 
sters  as  big  as  fryin'-pan-bot- 
toms.* 

Knowl  [noul],  y.  to  knoll ;  to 
toU  a  bell. 

Knowledgable,  adj.  acute,  able  to 
bo  instructed. 

Knowledge  -  box.    Knowledge  - 

pie,  the  skull. 

Known-land.  Whore  lands  are 
unenclosed,  if  a  person  knows 
his  own  land,  and  it  is  markod 
out  by  meerestones,  or  natui*al 
boundaries,  it  is  called  known- 
land. 

Knur  [nur],  (1)  a  hard  wooden 
ball  with  which  children  play. 
(2)  The  head. 

Konsh,  the  same  as  Kewse,  q.  y. 

Knlamite  [kul'umeit],  a  New- 
Connexion  Methodist,  so  called 
frt)m  Alexander  Kilham  of  Ep- 
worth,  the  founder  of  the  body. 

Kyan,  cayenne  pepper.  See 
Notes  and  Queries^  5th  S.  iv.  67. 

Kye  [kei],  s.  pi.  cows.    A.S.  e^, 

Labber,  y.  to  daub  or  besmear. 
*He  was  lahbercd  all  owor  wi* 
muck.'  *  She  labhered  butter  on 
both  sides  her  bread.' 

Lace,  y.  (1)  to  beat  or  flog. 
*  Noo,  come  thy  ways  frae  them 
berry-trees,  or  I  '11  lace  thoe.' 

(2)  To  put  a  small  quantity  of 
spirits  into  any  kind  of  drink. 

Lack  a  days  i'  me,  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise. 
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Lad,  Laddie,  v.  to  bail  water. 

Laddie  [ladl],  a  ladle. 

Lad-loye-lass,  southernwood. 

Lad  of  wax,  a  sharp,  clover  fel- 
low. The  nurse  in  Jionieo  and 
Juliet  Bays,  *  Why,  he 's  a  man 
of  uKix.* — I.  ui.  76. 

Lady,  a  woman  who  has  sufficient 
property  to  be  able  to  live  with- 
out working.  To  be  distinguished 
from  a  real  lady.   See  Gentleman. 

Lady-day,  the  first,  the  feast  of 

the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  25  March.  This 
festival  used  to  be  called  the  first 
lady^day  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  festivals  of  the  B.  V.  M. 
'  Euery  one  shall  take  vppe  ther 
tuppes  or  rammes  before  una  first 
ladie  daye^  in  payne  of  cuory  one 
founde  in  the  same  default,  iij'. 
iiij''.* — Scotter  Manor  RoUy  1578. 

Lady'8  ciuhion,  Arahls  alhkla. 

Lady' 8  fingers,  the  kidney  vetch. 

Lady's  smook,  the  cuckoo-floAver; 

Cardaminv  jtraiensis, 

Lady*ft  thimble,  a  game  played 
by  children.  AU  but  one  sit  in 
a  circle,  and  the  one  who  does 
not  takes  a  thimble  and  goes 
round  to  each  person,  and  pre- 
tends to  give  it  to  each  one,  say- 
ing, as  he  does  so,  *  I  give  you 
my  lady^s  tJn'vihle,  you  must  hold 
it  fiast,  and  very  fast,  and  very 
fast  indeed.'  The  thimble  is 
really  given  to  one  of  the  Chil- 
dren, and  the  giver  chooses  one 
of  the  others  to  guess  who  has  it. 
Every  one  in  the  circle  tries  to 
seem  as  if  he  or  she  had  it.  For 
every  wrong  guess  a  fine  is  paid. 
The  person  who  guesses  right 
takes  the  thimble  round  the  next 
time. 

Lagged,  adj.  tired. 

Lagged  out,  adj.  very  tired.  *  I 
was  so  lagged  out  wi'  walkin'  i' 
th*  snaw,  I  could  n*t  get  no 
farther.' 


Lags,  8.  pi.  the  staves  of  a  tub  or 
barrel 

Laid,  pp.  Com  is  said  to  be  laid 
when  it  is  beaten  down  by  wind 
or  rain.  Lodged  is  the  equiva- 
lent in  newspaper  English.  *  If 
laid  it  will  not  do  for  seed.' — 
Arth.  Young,  Line.  Agric.  1799, 
162.  *  Com  laid  by  the  driving 
showers.' — Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Nor- 
mandy and  Eng.  iv.  48. 

Laid  in,  pp.  Grass-land  is  said 
to  be  laid  in  when  the  stock  aro 
removed  from  it,  that  the  gi*aas 
may  grow  for  meadow.  *  I  do 
not  recollect  ever  seeing  thcra  in 
our  best  feeding-marshes,  which 
being  laid-in  during  the  winter, 
as  a  rule  are  fim  of  grass.' — 
Cordeaux,  Birds  of  the  Ilumher, 
91. 

Laid  out,  pp.  (1)  a  body  is  said 
to  be  laid  outy  when  it  is  clad  in 
burial  garments  ready  to  be  put 
into  the  coffin. 

(2)  Docked,  adorned,  over- 
dressed. *  She  was  that  laid  ant, 
ivverybody  was  cryin'  shame  on 
her.' 

Lalder,  v.  (1)  to  lounge. 

(2)  To  put  out  the  tongue. 

Lall,  v.  (1)  to  cry  out. 

(2)Toputoutthetongue.  *Tliat 
impidont  little  monkey  lallcd  his 
tongue  out  when  I  passed.* 
^That  horse  lulls  his  tongue  owor 
th'  bit' 

Lallops,  an  untidy  woman.  *Slie  's 
a  sore  lallopSy  nowt  she  hes  is 
iwer  fit  to  be  soon.' 

Lallnp,  V.  to  beat. 

Lambaste  [lambaist*],  y.  to  beat 

Lamb-blasts,  s.  pi.  passing  show- 
ers of  rain  or  hail  accompanied 
by  wind,  in  lambing-time. 

Lambskin,  (1)  a  cloudy  sedi- 
ment sometimes  seen  in  beer 
and  vinegar. 

(2)  A  kind  of  ulva  or  conferva 
that  grows  in  drains. 
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Lamming,  a  thrashing. 

Lanch  out,  v.  to  ho  guilty  of 
sudden  extrayaganoe.  *  Ho  *d 
fifty  pund  loft  him,  so  ho  Janch'd 
out  till  it  was  all  dono>  an'  thon 
tuk  to  lah*rin'  wark  agoan.' 

Land-ends,  (1)  small  portions  of 
cultiTated    land     hotwoon    tho 
TVent  hank  and  tho  road,  at  tho 
ends  of  the  lands  in  the  open 
fields,    more    commonly    callod 
groYOS. 
'  An'  the  eller  tree  hlossoms  like 
snaw  was  hesprent 
On  the  land-ends  'at  ligs  hy  tho 
side  o'  the  Tront.' 
Baif  Skirlaughy  voL  iii.  p.  240. 

(2)  The  ends  of  tho  lands  in 
ploughing,  where  the  plough 
turns,  afterwards  ploughoa  cross- 
wise and  called  headlands. 

Land  iron,  probably  tho  iron 
balk  from  which  yossols  wore 
suspended  ovor  the  fire  in  an 
open  chimney,  f Obsolete.)  *  Ono 
iyron  potto  and  one  land  iyron 
with  spitts  &  racks  &  crnokos.' — 
Inventory  of  Christopher  Wetherill 
of  Keadhyy  15  May,  1685. 

Land  of  Vod,  sleep. 

Lands,  s.  pi.  (1)  long  and  narrow 
pieces  of  unonclosoil  groimd  be- 
tween tho  furrows  in  opon  fiolds. 
(2)  Tho  portion  of  land  in- 
cluded between  two  water-fur- 
rows in  an  enclosed  field. 

Land-side,  the  left  side  of  a 
plough,  so  called  because  it  goes 
next  to  the  unturned  soil. 

Land  np,  v.  to  silt  up.  '  It  gets 
fidrly  landed  up  wi'  th'  sand  tiiat 
weshes  off  on  Manton  common.' 
*Your  water  courses  ....  be 
landed  up  and  want  ditching.' — 
Instruc,  for  Jury  ^  men  on  the 
Com,  of  Sewers,  1664,  p.  35. 

Lane,  a  highway.  *  The  people 
who  have  no  fodder,  will  turn 
out  their  cattle  into  the  lanes.* — 
Survey  of  Manor  of  Kirton-in^ 
lAndieyy  1787* 


Laneing  [lain-in],  a  lane. 

Lanes,  Lains,  an  iron  ring  at  tlio 
end  of  tho  beam  of  a  plough  to 
which  the  horses  are  yoked. 

Lansh,  a  lancet. 

Lansh,  v.  to  cut  with  a  lancet. 

Lanshet  [laansli'ct],  a  lancet. 

Lant,  a  game  at  cords,  called 
*loo.' 

Lap,  V.  to  wrap,  to  fold.  '  Ijip 
them  tacks  in  a  nowspupor  an' 
put  'em  i'  th'  chist,  or  thoy  '11  bo 
gone  when  I  want  'em.'  *  Men 
sayde  forhungcred  ho  was  & 
lapped  in  lead.'  —  llardyng's 
Chron,  Edit.  1812,  p.  357.  *  The 
good  old  prolate  lies  lapped  in 
lead.' — Scott's  Harold  the  Daunt- 
less, ii.  20. 

Lap  np,  (1)  to  wrap  up. 

(2)  To  bury.  *When  I'm 
dead  you  mun  lap  mo  up  boHido 
th'  foot  trod  i'  Bolton  chech- 
yard  among  my  foroldoi*8.' 

(3)  A  business  is  said  to  bo 
lapped  up  when  it  is  quite  finished. 

*  lie  dravo  along  at  a  groat  rato, 
but  I  alus  said  things  would  n't 
lap  up  well  wi'  him.' — May  31, 
1875. 

Lape,  a  walk  along  a  wet,  muddy 
road.  *  Thoo  'U  'ov  a  strange 
lape  if  ta  goes  across  th'  warp- 
ings.' 

Lape,  V.  (1)  to  walk  or  wado 
through  mud  or  dirt.  *Theni 
gells  IS  alius  laping  aboot  th' 
toon.* 

(2)  To  bemire.  *  Thoo 's  laped 
thee  sen  all  ower,  where  hos  ta 
been?' 

Laped  np,  pp.  niud-bespattored. 

*  She  was  omast  laped  up  to  th' 
eyes  when  she  got  home. 

Largns  [laar'juRl  i.  e.  largesse. 
The  cry  of  the  plough-jaes,  when 
they  go  from  nouse  to  house  to 
poHbrm  and  beg.  Of.  Feck,  Ace, 
of  Isle  of  Axholme,  278. 
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Lam,  V.  to  Icam,  to  teacli.  '  I 
lamt  him  to  rood  T  th'  Testament 
afore  ho  wer  five  year  owd'  An 
ungodly  youth,  once  oyerhearing 
hiB  brother  praying  in  the  chapd 
for  his  conversion,  waylaid  hnn 
as  he  came  out,  kicked  him 
severely,  and  said, '  1 11  lam  thee 
to  pray  for  me,  my  lad  I ' 

Larocks,  a  lark.  '  A  long-hccFd 
larocksJ    01  Scottish  laverock. 

Larmp,  v.  to  beat. 

'Lanun,  a  long,  wearisome  tale. 

Lash  out,  (1)  to  kick,  said  of  a 
horse.  *When  he  fun'  th' 
ewinglotroo  comin'  on  his  hocks, 
he  lashed  out  an'  brok'  th'  splash- 
board.' 

(2)  To  spend  money  recklessly, 

Lask  riaask],  diarrhoia ;  commonly 
applied  to  cattle,  but  sometimes 
to  human  beings.    See  Lax. 

Last,  a  measure  used  for  turnip- 
seed,  rapo-soed,  and  oats;  ton 
quarters.  *  Pro  j  last  alecis  iiij*.' 
— Undated  list  of  tolls  of  the  abbey 
of  Spalding,  Mon.  Any,  iii.  229. 

Last  end,  the  extreme  end.  '  I 
came  at  th'  start,  an'  I  've  seen 
th'  last  end  on  it.' 

Last  legs.  A  person  is  said  to 
bo  on  his  Uut  legs  when  near 
death,  or  about  to  become  bank- 
rupt. 

Lastage,  the  same  as  Eddish, 
q.  V. 

Lat,  a  lath. 

Latesom  [lait-sum],  adj.  late.  ^  I 
mun  be  goin',  or  it  11  bo  latesome 
afore Iget  hoam.'  1469.  *  Whettior 
is  so  latesum  in  this  cuntrey,  that 
men  can  neither  well  gett  come 
nor  hay.' — Plumpton,  Corresp, 
21. 

Lathe,  (1)  a  bam.  'Yt  ys 
ordened  that  none  dwellynge 
witiiin  the  paryshe  of  Scotter 
shall  gyue  any  sheues  of  come 
in  haruest  for  bynding  of  come 


but  oneljre  at  the  layihe  doro, 
and  not  in  the  feild  vpon  payuo 
of  euerye  sheif  xijV  —  Scatter 
Manor  Roll,  1556. 

(2)  A  stage  or  platform  in  a 
bam,  upon  which  unthrashed 
com  is  placed. 

(3)  A  calm,  an  absence  of  wind 
after  a  storm. 

Lather,  v.  to  froth,  to  sweat,  to 
besmear  with  dirt. 

Laugh  and  lie  down,  a  game  at 
cards. 

Law,  V.  to  go  to  law.  'If  ta 
does  n't  pay  me,  an'  soon  an'  all, 
I  shall  go  to  Mr  Hoolot  an'  ho  '11 
law  thee  for  it.' 

Lawman  mare  {L  e.  mere),  a 
pool  of  water  in  the  parish  of 
Messingham,  1825. 

Laws  i'  me,  t.  e,  *  Lord  have  mercy 
U|)on  me,'  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
piise  or  anger. 

Lax,  a  looseness  of  the  bowels. 
See  Lask, 

Lay,  an  assessment,  a  local  tax, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Queen's 
taxes.  *Eor  assessing  and  sot- 
tynge  of  leyes  and  taxea'  — 
Qainiburgh  Jury  Book,  1635,  in 
Stark's  Hist.  Qainsh.  96.  »A 
caste  or  laye  should  bee  forth- 
with had  throughout  all  tho 
parish.' — Cartmel  Ch.  Ace.  1597, 
m  James  Stockdale's  Annals  of 
Cartmel,  36. 

Lay,  V.  (1)  to  lie.  'I  alus  lay 
in  bed  and  smoke  a  pipe  o'  bacca 
on  a  Sunda'  momm  ofber  th' 
wife 's  gotten  up.' 

(2)  Strictly  to  bet,  but  com- 
monly used  merely  as  a  strong 
form  of  aflBrmation.  *  You  '11 
wesh  that  mucky  face,  I  lay, 
afore  thow  *s  owt  to  eat,' 

(3)  To  lay  a  hedge  is  to  half 
cut  through  the  tall  thorns  near 
the  root  and  bend  them  down  in 
a  horizontal  position. 

Lay  his  teng^e  to.  ^  He  call'd 
me  every  mander  o'  thing  he 
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could  lay  hia  iongue  to  fra  a  cat 
to  a  dog/  i.  f .  all  the  foul  words 
he  was  master  o£ 

Layer  [lair],  i.  e.  ZaiV,  (1)  the 
place  where  cattle  lie.  TiiQ  land 
on  which  sheej)  are  folded.  '  The 
wetness  of  their  layer  ....  the 
scab,  the  rot,  and  every  circum- 
stance attend  thom  which  con 
delay  their  being  profitable.* — 
Tho.  Stone,  View  of  Agric,  of 
Line.  1794,  62. 

(2)  A  stratmn  of  rock,  clay,  or 
earth. 

Leachewhite.  'LairwhitOyLecher- 
wite,  and  Legergildum  ....  a 
fine  or  custom  of  punishing  of- 
fenders in  adultery  and  fornica- 
tion, which  privilege  did  anciently 
belong  to  the  Lords  of  some 
manors  in  reference  to  thoir  vil- 
lains and  tenants.'  —  Blount^s 
Law  Did.  ed.  1717.  (Obsolete.) 
'Al  manor  of  soruicos  of  the 
Tennantos,  there  Marriages 
Leachewhites,  Marcheates  ,  .  .  ,* 
-^Lease  of  Manor  of  ScoUetf  1537, 
in  Pro.  Soc.  Ant.  ij  series,  vol.  iv. 
p.  416. 

Lead,  v.  to  carry  by  cart  or  wag- 
gon. *  We  cant  l^ad  wheat  to- 
day, th*  stroa  's  as  woet  as  thack.' 
*  To  leade  the  medow  awaye  there 
growing,  accordinge  to  \>q  cus- 
tome  there  used. — Agreement 
betw.  Prior  of  Malton  and  par.  of 
Winterton,  1456,  in  Arckaeologiuy 
xL238. 

Lead-eater  [led-eetur],  India- 
rubber. 

Leader,  a  tendon  in  tho  limbs. 

Leading,  tho  price  for  carting 
anything;  e.  g,  a  house  is  said 
to  nave  cost  such  a  sum  '  includ- 
ing leitdings,^ 

Leaf,  Leaf-fat,  tho  inner  fat  of  a 
pig,  duck,  or  ^se.  •What  a 
fine  goose  that  is  o'  thine;  why, 
it  hes  a  leaf  like  a  pig.' 

Lean-to,  a  building  at  the  side 
of  another,   whose   roof   leans 


against  tho  main  building.  '  A 
lode  of  hoy  lyyng  in  a  leyn  to 
y'.' — Inventory  of  Walter  Matvd 
of  Ripyngale,  1542. 

^^Pt  (^)  ^  wicker  bosket  for 
catching  eeb. 

(2)  A  largo  basket  used  for 
carrying  *  cut-moat.*  —  Isle  of 
Axholme.  Cf.  E.  D.  S.  Gloes.  B. 
16. 

Leaping-bar,  a  bar  fixed  loosely 
on  two  posts,  over  which  horsos 
are  taught  to  leap.  The  bar 
is  commonly  surroimded  with 
thorns  or  branches  of  ftirze,  Bome- 
times  with  the  skins  of  hedge- 
hogs, for  the  purpose  of  prick- 
ing the  horses  if  tnoy  touch  it. 

Leam,  y.  to  teach.  See  Larn, 
On  the  font  at  Bradley  in  this 
countv  is  inscribed  *  Pater  nostor, 
avo  IBitaria  and  criede,  Leren  yo 
chyld  yt  os  node ; '  where,  how- 
ever, leren  is  the  old  traiisitivo 
verb,  meaning  to  make  to  learn. 
Tho  inscription  is  of  tho  sanio 
ago  as  the  font,  that  is,  about 
the  year  1500. 

Leas,  8.  pi.  tho  annular  marks  of 
year-growth  in  tho  trunk  of  a 
tree. 

LeastwayB,  adv.  at  least.  (Com- 
mon in  London.) 

Leather,  v.  to  beat. 
Leather-head,  a  blockhead. 
Leave  hold,  Leave  go,  v.  to  let  go. 
Leek,  V.  (1)  to  leak. 

(2)  To  bail  water. 

Leok-bowl,  a  tool  used  for  balinp; 
water  over  a  cradge,  or  small 
dam,  to  enable  a  drain  to  bo 
cleansed. 

Leek  on,  v.  to  pour  on ;  a  term 

in  brewing. 
Ledge,  the  horizontal  bar  of  a 

gate. 

Lee,  a  lie. 

Lee,  y.  to  lie ;  to  tell  lies. 

Leet   on,  v.   (1)  to   light   on. 
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*  Whoro  did  ta  Jeet  an  that  piece 
o*  owd  coin  ? ' 

(2)  To  settle  as  a  bird  or  in- 
sect. *  Th*  black-heads  leeted  on 
th'  grun'  i'  ower  hoam  doas,  so  as 
it  was  nigh  white  ower  wi'  'em.' 

LeetSy  8.  pi.  the  lights ;  the 
lungs.  'Moster  alus  gives  th' 
liver  an'  leets  to  poor  folkSb' 

Left-handed  Mend,  an  enemy. 

Left  to  his  sen.  (1)  A  person  is 
said  to  be  left  to  his  or  her  sen  who 
does  somothine  remarkably  fool- 
ish. *  I  should  niwer  hev  thout 
Mr  ....  wod  ha'  been  so  left 
to  his  sen  as  to  lot  ...  .  build 
a  house  for  him.  I  darn't  hev 
trusted  him  to  build  a  pig-sty.' — 
May  15,  1855. 

(2)  Loft  by  himself.  *  He  got 
foul  wi'  me,  so  I  put  on  my  hat 
an*  le/t  him  to  his  sen,' 

Leg  tired,  very  tired. 

Lend,  v.  to  give ;  commonly  used 
either  in  irony  or  anger.  *  1 11 
lend  ye  summats  3'ou  '11  not  like 
if  ta  comes  slivoin'  aboot  here 


agean. 


*  Whyle  he  was  blynde, 
The  wenche  bohinde. 

Lent  him  leyd  on  the  flore 
Many  a  ioule, 
About  the  noule, 
With  a  great  batyldore.' 
Sir  Tho.  More,  Workes,  1557,  iiii. 

Lerry,  (1)  a  whim,  a  fancy. 

(2)  A  fib. 
Lessin  [les*in],  a  lesson. 

Let,  ptu  t.  of  light,  in  tho  sense 
to  alight.  *  A  swarm  o'  bees  ht 
on  one  o*  them  stowps  in  that 
fence  round  th'  walnut  tree,  an' 
I  made  my  sen  sower  our  missus 
wod  niwer  get  ower  her  confine- 
ment; howmswever  she  did.' 
Also  of  lightf  to  illuminate.  '  I 
dreamt  that  all  th'  chech  was  let 
up  wi'  wax  can'les.' — Margaret 
Richards^  Norihorpe,  1843. 

Let  drive,  (1)  v.  to  begin  any- 
thing energetically. 


(2)  To  strike  out  with  the  fists, 
or  to  kick  as  a  horse. 

Let  in,  v.  to  deceive,  to  cheat. 

Let  into,   v.    to  attack  fiercely. 

*  Them  craws  is  lettin*  into  th' 
tatios  i'  th'  Nathan  Land  aboon 
a  bit.'  *  If  thoo  lets  into  th'  bairn 
i'  that  way,  I  '11  fetch  policeman 
to  tha.' 

Let  out)  V.  (1)  to  let  anything 
by  the  day  or  week.  *  He  his 
his  bosses  out  to  do  fallerin'.' 

(2)  To  tell  something  secret. 
'  Jmi  got  mad,  so  he  ik  out  th' 
whole  consam.' 

Lev,  pt.  t  of  live.  *  We  lev  at 
Ilowsham  then.' 

Levels,  the  Level  of  Hatfield 
Ohace.  '  This  person  lived  upon 
the  Levels*  —  Archaeologia,  xL 
225. 

Lew,  interj.  a  word  used  in  driv- 
ing geese. 

Ley  [lai],  unenclosed  grass-land. 
It  seems  to  moan  land  that  has 
once  been  ploughed  and  after- 
wards laid  down  to  grass.  *  One 
of  the  common  fields  called  tho 
Leys,  in  the  lugs,  has  not  been 
plowed  within  memory.  ...  On 
the  North  and  South  Cliffs  are 
several  commons  called  the  Old 
Leys  and  Lodge  Leys,  which 
were  formerly  plowed;  but  by 
length  of  time  are  become  un- 
known land,  and  are  therefore 
stocked  by  Gaits  like  the  other 
commons.' — Survey  of  Manor  of 
Kirton-in-Lindsey,  1787. 

Liable,  adj.  likely.  'Jack's  a 
good  sort  on  a  chap,  but  very 
liable  to  got  fresh.  He's  boon 
fined  fo'ty-throe  times  for  gottin' 
drunk.' — Messingham,  Aug.  1875. 

Lick,  V.  (1)  to  boat. 

(2)    To     surpass,    to     excel. 

*  Well !  this  licks  all  I  iwer  seed 
or  heard  or  read  on  i'  all  my 
bom  days.' 

Lickspittle,  a  parasite,  a  syco- 
phant. 
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Lidyate,  a  gate  between  ploughed 
limd  and  meadow,  or  pasture  and 
ploughed  land,  in  an  open  field. 
A  gate  at  the  entrance  of  a 
Tilla^  used  to  hinder  cattle  from 
straymg  from  the  unenclosed 
fields  or  commons  among  the 
houses.  (Obsolescent.)  *That 
euerie  man  shall  make  ther  lyd- 
yeaiea  sufficient  before  St  Markos 
day  in  payne  of  euerie  one 
found  in  the  same  defalt  i\]'  iiij^' 
— ScoUerManorBecordSy  1578.  See 
HaUiwell's  Diet,  sub  voc.  Lidgitta, 

Lie  [lei],  (1)  urine.  *  Sciatica .... 
apply  flannels  dipt  in  stale  lie, 
boil'd  with  salt,  as  hot  as  you 
can  bear,  for  an  hour.*— [John 
Wesley's]  Primitive  Physic  Vedit, 
p.  W. 

(2)  Water  in  which  wood  ashes 
have  been  boiled  to  soften  it  for 
washing  purposes. 

Lief,  adv.  soon;  equivalent  to 

*  as  soon  as.'  Thus  '  I  'd  as  lief 
ev'  that,'  or  '  I  'd  as  lief  hev  one 
as  t'other.* 

Liever,  adv.  rather.  *  I  'd  liever 
marry  a  bozzil  then  a  proud 
stuck-up  thing  like  her.* 

Lift,  (1)  literally,  help  in  lifting 
anything,  as  '  Noo  then,  give  us 
a  lift  wi'  this  here  stoan ; '  but 
frequently  used  for  assistance  of 
any  kind.  *  I  wish.  Squire,  you'd 
po  me  a  lift  wi'  C.  .  .  .  D.  .  .  ., 
ho  awes  mo  four  pund,  an'  wo'nt 
pay  a  ferdin'.'— Aug.  28,  1876. 

*  I  once  gev  owd  B.  .  .  .  a  lift 
i*  my  gis  doon  agoan  Squire 
Ileoley's,  but  th'  missis  was  that 
mod  I  niwer  dost  do  it  no 
more.' 

(2)  Half  of  a  round  of  beef. 

Lift,  to  be  in  great  profusion; 
said  of  living  things. 

•  Th'  meat  lifts  wi'  mawks,' 

*  Th'  bed  lifts  wi'  lops.' 

Lig,  V.  to  lie,  to  lay.  *  He  call'd 
me  all  th'  foul  names  he  could 


lig  his  tongue  to.*  '  1 11  lig  this 
stick  aboot  thee  back.' 

Lig-abed,  a  sluggard. 

down.  A  woman  is  said  to 
be  *  goin*  to  lig  her  sen  down ' 
when  she  is  about  to  be  confined. 

Lig  on,  V.  to  lay  on.  *  Lig  on 
all  thee  hardness.' 

Lig  out,   V.   (1)    to  prepare    a 
corpse  for  buiiaL 
(2)  To  expend. 

Li^ht,  V.  to  alight,  as  a  bird  or 
msoct  does.    See  Lite. 

Light-oakes,  s.  pi.  brcad-cakcs, 
t.  e.  cakes  made  of  fermented 
dough  taken  oft  the  paste  which 
is  about  to  bo  baked  mto  broad. 

Light  cart,  a  spring-cart. 

Light-dumpling,  dumpling  mado 
of  light  dough;  that  is,  paste 
made  with  yeast. 

Lightfoot  hoTue,  a  cottage  on 
the  common  between  Ashby  and 
Yaddlothorpo,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  hold  by  the  tenure  of 
burning  a  light  at  night,  for  tho 
guidance  of  travellers.  A  family 
of  the  name  of  Lightfoot  is  bo- 
liovcd  to  have  taken  the  name 
from  having  had  the  charge  of 
this  light. 

Light  upon,  or  Light  on,  v.  to 

find,  to  hit  upon.  *  I  lighted  on 
it  fa  flint  arrow-head]  as  I  was 
walkin'  owor  th*  top  o'  Manton 
common.'  —  1847.  *  You  can 
hardly  open  Mr  Symonds's  volume 
without  lighting  on  some  inci- 
dent, or  trait  of  character  in 
which  man's  elementary  power 
to  be,  to  think,  to  do,  shows 
forth  emphatically.' — The  Aca^ 
demy,  31  July,  1875,  p.  105. 

Lights,  8.  pi.  lungs. 

Lightsome,  adj.  (1)  well  lighted. 
'  Th'  gas  maks  th'  chappil  strange 
an*  lightsome,     I  wish  we  *d  hod 
it  years  sin'.' 
(2)  Cheerful,  gay,  lively. 
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,  a  termination  equivalent  to 
lyy  being  another  form  of  A.S. 
licy  as  wetlihe,  winter/iAre.  Of. 
Bobinson's  Whithy  Glossary^ 
E.  D.  S.  Buh  voc. 

Like,  adj.  and  adv.   (1)  likely. 

*  Venr  like  I  may,  but  I  'm  not 
sure. 

(2)  Compelled.  'I've  gotteiv 
a  summons  £ra  tb'  magistrate, 
an'  shall  be  like  to  go  whether  I 
"will  or  no.* 

Likecase,  adv.  also,  in  the  same 
manner  as.  'They  chuckt  th' 
watter-tub  ower,  likecaw  they 
brok'  th'  tap  on  it.'  *payd 
■wytsonday  for  ij  ponde  sope  tor 
wecheng  cherche  clothes  iij**.' 
'paid  at  lammes  lykecase  iij*. — 
Kirton-in-Lindsey  Ch»  Ace,  1534. 

Likened,  Liken*d  o*,  phr.  likely, 

nearly,  in  danger  of.  *  I  'd 
likened  to  hev  Kbou  locked  oot 
aU  noet.'  *I'd  liken'd  o'  bein' 
drowndod  onoe  in  crossin'  th' 
Trent  at  Burringham  in  owd 
Gcorgo  time.'  *  We  'd  likened  d 
heviir  a  lot  o'  kitlins  i'  our  best 
bed.'--April  29,  1876, 

Liking,  on.  A  servant,  or  an 
animal  on  liking  is  one  taken  on 
trial. 

LiUylow,    (1)  a   bright    flame. 

*  When  we  got  there,  there  was 
five  corn-stacks  all  in  a  lillylmo^ 

(2)  The  quivering  in  the  flesh 
which  takes  place  when  cold 
hands  are  hold  close  to  a  fire. 

Limber,  Limmock,  adj.  flexible, 
pliable. 

Linch,  a  balk  in  a  field;  A.S. 
Wine.  (Obsoleta)  'The  lands 
in  the  fields  are  callod  dales  and 
the  linches  or  green  strips  on 
each  side  are  callod  marfurs  or 
meerfurrows.'— -5Mrv<?y  of  Manor 
of  Kirton-in-Lindseyf  1787. 

Linco*nslieer,  Linkisheer,  Lin- 
colnshire. 


'What  a   wonderful   country  is 

Linkisheer, 
Where  the  pigs  shit  soap  and  the 

cows  shit  fire.' 

The  allusion  is  to  the  practice  of 
using  pi^*dung  instead  of  soap 
in  washuig  clothes,  and  cow- 
dung  as  foel.  Both  these  prac- 
tices, if  now  obsolete,  have  be- 
come so  in  very  recent  days. 

Line,  (1)  flax.  *  That  none  shall 
breacke  no  hempe  nor  lyne  in  no 
bowse  beinge  diied  by  the  ffier 
oven  or  chimnev  in  paine  of 
euerio  defalte  xii  .  It  is  laid  in 
paine  that  no  man  shall  lye 
hemp  nor  line  neare  no  chimney, 
by  tne  space  of  twoe  ycares  in 
paine  of  euerie  defalte  xii*.* — 
Scatter  Manor  Becords,  1581. 
*  The  tempering  of  steel  materials 
for  the  purpose  of  dressing  /i«c.' 
—James  Taylor  of  Crowle, 
Travels  in  Upper  Canada ^  74. 

The  worked  fibre  of  flax. 

The  lime-tree. 

Line,  v.  to  copulate ;  said  of  dogs 
only. 

Line-breaks,  a  flax -brake;  a 
machine  for  dressing  flax.  '  One 
dishbonch  2  old  kitts  1  pare  of 
line  brackea  3"  4*.' — Inventory  of 
William  Ounnaa  of  Keadbyy  18 
Sep.  1685. 

Line-dykes,  ditehes  where  line 
is  steeped.    See  Line, 

Linemen,  (1)  persons  who  take 
land  for  a  single  season  for  the 
purpose  of  growing  flax. 
(2)  Men  who  work  ilax. 

Ling,  heather  of  any  sort 

Ling-besoms,  s.  pi.  brooms  made 
of  heather. 

Links,  s.  pi.  strings  of  sausages. 

Lin-pin,  Lim-pin,  Link-pin,  Uie 

linch-pin  of  a  wheel. 
Lints,  8.  pi.  lentils,  teres,  vetehes. 

Liquor,  (1)  the  woii  in  bi-ewing. 
(2)  Strong  drink  of  any  kind, 
most  commonly  spirits. 
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Liquor^  v.  to  drink  strong  drink, 
more  especially  spirits.  '  I  wbb 
liquord  soundly ;  my  guts  were 
rino'd  for  the  heavens.' — Marston, 
What  you  willy  Act  m.  sc.  i« 

JAakf  the  flank. 

Listy  y.  to  enlist. 

Listen  at,  v.  to  listen  to.  '  Ziaten 
ai  th'  rain,  how  it  *s  beatin'  upo' 
th*  slates.' 

Listing,  list,  the  border  of  cloth. 

Lite,  the  act  of  waiting  for  a 
person  or  thing.  '  I  'd  a  strange 
long  lite  for  your  parshill.' 

Lite  peit],  v.  to  wait.  *I'vc 
been  litin'  on  ye  for  th'  last 
hour.'  *  Lite  a  bit ;  I  *m  oomin' 
when  I  'ye  laoed  my  boots.*  Cf. 
Icol.  hita,  to  seek. 

Little  devil,  a  small  black  beetle 
of  the  genus  Ooertua,  which  turns 
up  its  tail  when  touched  or 
alarmed. 

Little  fsix  day,  the  pleasure  fair, 
or  second  day  of  the  fair  at  Kir- 
ton-in-Iiudsey  and  Glamford 
Briggs. 

Little-hoTue,  Little-lids,  a  privy. 

Little  Jack.  At  Bclton,  in  the 
Isle  of  Azholme,  in  the  early 
part  .of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
there  was  an  flastor  Sepulchre 
•  with  litle  Jack,*  —  Liiic.  Ch» 
OoodSf  46.  By  this  term  was 
probably  meant  the  little  chest 
or  box  in  which,  during  a  part  of 
holy  week,  the  holy  eucharist 
was  reserved  and  enclosed  with- 
in the  sepulchre. 

Little-London.  Tliere  are  a  few 
cottages  at  the  south  end  of  the 
village  of  Messingham  by  the 
side  of  the  road  leading  to  Kir- 
ton-in-Lindsey,  which  go  by  the 
name  of  Little  -  Lunnun.  The 
name  is  perhaps  not  very  old,  but 
they  bore  it  m  1801.  Clusters 
of  houses  near  the  villages  of 
North  Kolscy  and  Long  Sutton 
in  this  county  are  called  LiUle- 


London^  and  thoro  are  plaoes  so 
named  near  Chichester,  £en- 
nington  co.  Oxford,  Eastbourne 
00.  Sussex,  Scarrington  oo.  Not- 
tingham, Bawdon  co.  York, 
Finchfield  oo.  Essex,  Melton 
Mowbray  CO.  Leicester,  Southport 
CO.  Lancaster,  and  Sartfola  in 
the  Isle  of  Man.  See  Notes  and 
Queriesj  6th  8.  ui.  614;  iv.  36, 
276.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
Saint  Albans  was  called  '  minor 
Londonia'  on  account  of  its 
strong  fortification. — Qesta  Ab^ 
latum  Man.  8ci,  Alhani,  i.  426 
(Bolls  Series]).  There  is  a  parish 
m  Lincolnshire,  near  Grantham, 
called  Londonthorpe. 

Liye  blood,  sudden  quivering  of 
the  flesh.  'That  curious  mus- 
cular sensation,  or  quiver,  to 
which  the  vulgar  give  the  name 
of  live  bloodJ—B.  W.  Bichard- 
son.  Diseases  of  Modem  Life, 
2nd  edit.  p.  163. 

Liyen,  Liyen  up,  v.  to  enliven,  to 
inspirit.  '  I  'd  a  glass  o'  gin,  an' 
it  livened  me  up  finely.' 

'Liyer,  v.  to  deliver.  '  Our  teams 
bee  gone  Hiverin*  taties.'  *  When 
livcrin'  com,  rather  than  havo 
help,  ho  curried  it  all  himself.'^ 
Lawrence  Cheny,  Euth  and  Qa^ 
Itriel,  i.  35. 

'Liyerable,  adj.  Potatoes  which 
are  fit  for  market  are  called ' liver ^ 
able  stuS;  the  small  and  diseased 
potatoes  which  are  not  'liverable 
are  called  chats. 

Liver  of  antimony,  black  anti- 
mony; a  drug  commonly  used 
to  make  horses  have  fine  coats. 
*Do  you  ever  use  black  anti- 
mony, or  liver  of  antimony,  with 
any  of  the  horses  ?  ' — Daily  Tele." 
graphy  27  July,  1876,  p.  3,  col.  6. 

Liyery,  adj.  Clay  or  warp  land 
is  said  to  turn  up  liverff  when, 
on  ploughing  the  soil,  it  is  found 
to  be  sad  and  heavy,  without 
tendency  to  crumble  into  mould. 

Living  water,  a  natural  over- 
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flowing  spring,  as  distinguishod 
from  a  well  that  has  been  dug. 

Load.  A  load,  of  com  is  three 
strikes,  i,  e,  twelve  pecks.  Com 
is  commonly  sold  by  the  load  in 
Doncaster  market,  and  it  is  the 
usual  measure  spoken  of  in  the 
Isle  of  Axholme. 

Loadened,  v.  (1)  loaded.   *I  wen't 

hev  loadened  guns  browt  into  th' 
boose,  we  shall  be  hevin'  som- 
body  gettin*  shutten  else.* 

(2)  Laden.  *  BiU's  keel's  that 
loadened  ye  couldn't  cram  another 
tatie  until  her.' 

Loafy  y.  to  loiter,  to  sponge  on 
one's  Mends. 

Local,  a  local  preacher  among 
any  of  the  various  Methodist 
bodies.  A  *  local '  preacher  is  a 
resident,  who  generally  follows 
some  other  calling.  A  *  travel- 
ling '  preacher  is  one  who  comes 
to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  a  limited  period,  and  who 
devotes  himself  entirely  to  the 
ministry. 

Locker,  (1 )  a  small  box  or  chest. 
(2)  A  little  box  attached  to 
the  inside  of  a  larger  one.  The 
old  caiTod  oak  chests  once  com- 
mon in  farm-houses  were  usu- 
ally furnished  with  one  or  more 
internal  lockers. 

Locks,  s.  pi.  small  pieces  of  dirty 
wool  cut  from  sheep  before  they 
are  shorn.  They  are  washed  and 
employed  for  stuffing  for  horse- 
collars,  spinning  into  mop-yam, 
and  other  such  uses. 

Looks-and-keys,  s.  pi.  the  seed- 
vessels  of  the  ash  and  the  syca- 
more.    See  Keys, 

Locuftty  a  cockchafer. 

Lodging-room,  a  bed-room. 

Lodlnm,  laudanum. 

Loft,  a  gallery  in  a  church  or 
chapel. 

Loitoh,  adj.  cunning,  clover;  said 


of  dogs.  '  He 's  so  hitch  he  '11 
meet  th'  owd  hare  at  that  there 
smuice  suar  eniff.' 

Long,  adj.  talL  '  You  *re  as  ugly 
as  you  're  longy*  a  common  phrase 
used  by  movers  and  nurses  to 
children  ;  intended  as  a  censure 
for  bad  temper. 

Iiong  gears,  s.  pi.  the  traces  of  a 
cart  or  waggon. 

Long  -  headed.   Long  -  crowned, 

adj.  clever,  acute. 

Long  hundred,  six  score. 

*  Five  score 's  a  hundred 

Of  men,  money,  and  pins ; 
Six  score 's  a  hundred 
O'  all  other  things.' 

'Bladum  ducentis  ovibus  per 
majua  centum,* — ^Esholt  Nunnery, 
undated  charter,  Mon.  Ang,  v. 
472. 

Long  life,  a  pig's  spleen. 

Long  on,  prep,  on  account  of. 
'It  was  all  Jong  on  her  that  I 
lost  my  place.' 

*  And  when  I  lay  in  dungeon  dark 

Of  Na worth  Castle,  long  months 

three. 

Till  ransom'd  for  a  thousand  mark. 

Dark  Musgrave,  it  was  long  of 

thee.' 
Scott,  Lay  of  Last  Min,  Y.  xxix. 

Long  run,  i*  the,  in  the  end. 
*Tjeein'  may  do  for  a  bit,  but 
it  '11  ton  out  light  i'  th*  Jong  run,^ 

Long  -  settle,    Long  -  saddle,    a 

wooden  seat  with  back  and  arms, 
like  a  sofa,  once  common  in 
public-houses  and  farm-house 
kitchens. 

Long-sleeye  hat,  a  tall  hat. 

Long-tongue,  (1)  a  tiUe-bcarer. 
(2)  A  pig's  spleen. 

Long-towel,  a  jack-towel,  an  end- 
less towel  on  a  roller. 

Long  ways,  a,  adv.  much.    'I 

don't  think  much  to  her,  but 
she 's  a  Jong  ways  better  then  her 
husband.' 
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Long  ways  on,  phr.  sharp,  quick, 
precocious. 

Look  slippy,  interj.  make  haste  ! 
go  quick  !  « AU  th'  kve'si'  th' 
garun;  lo(^  flippy  an  dog  'em 
out' 

Loonging  (g  soft),  adj.  lounging. 
*Thoo  knoVd  th'  coo  wouldn't 
give  no  milk  when  thoo  eell'd  her 
me,  thoo  loongin*  thief.' 

Lop,  a  flea.    A.S.  lappe. 

Lop,  T.  to  pick  off  fleas.  *  Ugh  ! 
thoo  good  fer  nowt,  go  home  an' 
lop  th'  cat' 

Lop-eared*  adj.  having  large 
pendulous  ears ;  said  of  rahbits. 

Loroer,  y.  to  curdle,  to  coagulate. 

*  Th'  milk  waa  aU  lopper^d  wi' 
th'  thunner.'— July  22,  1876. 

Lost  i'  muck,  or  sometimes 
liOst  only,  said  of  a  person  or 
thiog  in  a  very  filthy  condition. 
'When  I  com'  th'  whole  hoose 
was  lo9t  C  muck,*  'Bless  thee, 
bairn!  why,  thoo's  clear  lost; 
thoo  looks  as  if  ta  'd  been  buried 
in  a  muck-hill.' 

Lot,  (1)  an  indefinite  quantity. 
*We'Te  a  goodish  lot  o'  apples 
t^  year,  but  nowt  like  what  we 
hedlast.* 

(2)  A  certain  defined  portion 
of  a  drain  or  bank  which  is  kept 
in  repair  by  one  person,  or  parisn. 

*  The  sewer  of  Ferry  townes  end 
shaU  be  diked  &  .  .  .  .  every 
man  his  owne  closes,  ditches,  lotU 
&  common,  as  usually  hereto- 
fore.' <  The  Willowbeck  &  lotU 
leading  to  the  sewer  aforesaid 
shall  be  sufficiently  ditched.' — 
Inq,  of  Sewers,  1683,  8,  11. 

Loup,  a  leap. 

Loup,  v.  (1)  to  leap. 

*  And  bigan  til  him  to  loupe.* 

Havdok,  1801. 

(2)  To  copulate ;  said  of  stal- 
lions. 

Louping-pole,  a  leaping-pole.  See 
Loup, 


Louse  [lous],  adj.  (1)  loose. 

(2)  Disorderly,  licentious. 

(3)  A  person  free  frt)m  his 
apprenticeship,  or  a  man  or 
woman  who  has  broken  oif  from 
amatrimonial  engagement,  issaid 
to  be  louse. 

Louse  pous],  V.  to  loose.  '  Don't 
louse  that  dog,  he  '11  be  bitin'  o* 
thee.'  '  Arthur  ....  came  to  the 
damoysell,  where  sheo  was  fiist 
bounaen  to  a  tree  and  did  lowse 
her.'— J  rf/mr  of  LiUh  Britain , 
edit.  1814,  61. 

Louse  end.  To  be  '  at  the  Icmse 
end*  is  to  be  without  employ- 
ment ;  imsettled,  or  dissipated. 

Louse  V  th*  heft,  L  e,  loose  in 
the  handle.  A  person  of  a  wild, 
profligate,  or  wasteful,  disposition 
18  called  a  louse  t'  th*  heft,  *  Jack 's 
alust  been  a  real  louse  C  th*  heft, 
niwer  easy  but  when  he 's  fling- 
ing aither  his  awn  or  somebody 
else's  money  aboot.'  *  Steven 's 
never  been  conyarted ;  he 's  all 
lowse  t*  t?ie  heft  yet.* — Balf  Skir^ 
laughf  ii.  116. 

Louse  out,  V.  to  take  a  horse  out 
of  harness. 

Lousenin^,  a  feast  given  by  an 
apprentice  when  out  of  his  time. 
See  Louse. 

Lousing  time,  loosing  time,  t.  e, 
the  time  for  people  to  leaye  a 
church,  chapel,  or  school,  or  for 
horses  or  men  to  leaye  off  work. 

Lout,  (1)  a  heavy,  clumsy  fellow  ; 
one  who  is  very  yulgar. 
(2)  A  blow. 

Louting,  a  thrashing.  Sexton, 
*  Some  lads  is  cobblin*  at  th' 
chesnut-tree  by  th'  chech-yard 
yate.'  Squire,  *  Gk)tell  'em  1  'm 
comin'  to  give  'em  a  good  loutin*,* 

Love  begot,  Love  bird,  Loye! 

child,  a  bastard. 

Loyer.    A  sure  means  how  to 
know  whether  your  lover  be  &ith- 
f  uL    Take  as  many  beans  as  you. 
11 
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are  years  old,  put  them  on  a  fire- 
slioYel,  and  place  the  shovel  over 
ahotfire.  Then  say  these  words — 

*  If  you  love  me,  crack  and  fly ; 
If  you  hate  me,  bum  and  die.' 

If  the  greater  number  of  the 
beans  '  crack  and  fly,'  without 
doubt  he,  or  she,  if  it  be  a  woman, 
is  faithful ;  if  the  ^eater  part 
bum  without  cracking,  then  is 
he  or  she  unfaithful.  Or  if  beans 
may  not  be  come  by,  drop  an 
apple-pip  into  the  fire  and  say 
the  above  charm,  and  by  its 
cracking,  or  being  '  snerrupped ' 
up  by  the  heat  without  noise, 
you  shaU  equally  well  know  of 
your  lover's  state. — Mary  Rich- 
ardsy  Northorpey  1850. 

LoWy  y.  to  blaze,  to  glimmer  with 
heat.  '  Each  individual  brick 
shone  and  lowed  with  intense 
heat.' — Ralf  Skirlaugh,   i.   197. 

*  On  All  Hallow  Even,  the  master 
of  the  family  antiently  used  to 
carry  a  bunch  of  straw,  flred, 
about  his  come,  saying : — 

Fire  and  Bed  low 
Light  on  my  teen  now.' 

Life,  Diaryy  and  Correspondence 
of  Sir  Wm,  Dugdule,  edited  by 
Wm.  Hamper,  1827,  p.  104. 

'Lowance,  (1)  allowance,  i,  e, 
beer  allowed  to  workmen. 

(2 J  Beer  generally.  'He's 
hed  nis  ^lowance  ;  '  said  of  a  man 
who  is  rather  tipsy. 

Low-bell,  a  bell  used  for  netting 
partridges  at  night.     (Obsolete.^ 

*  Your  Low  Belly  which  is  a  bell 
•  of  such  reasonable  size,  as  a  man 

may  well  carry  in  one  hand,  and 
haueing  a  deepe,  hollow,  and 
sad  sound.' — Gervase  Markham, 
Hun{fer8  Prevention^  93.  Of.  Half 
Skirlaughy  i.  237. 

Low-liyed,  of  base  propensity. 
'  He 's  a  real  Imo-lived  chap,  fit 
fornout  at  all  but  drinkin  and 
swaggerin'  aboot  his  brass.' 

Low-towns,  the  name  given  by 


Barton  people  to  the  villages  on 
the  hill-side,  as  Ferriby,  Hork- 
stow,  &c. 
Lozenge,  a  lollipop,  sweetmeat 
made  of  treacle,  &c.,  whether  in 
the  form  of  lozenges^  lumps,  or 
sticks. 

Lnbber,  a  blockhead,  a  clumsy 

person. 
Luck  -  money,    earnest  -  money  ; 

money  given  to  fasten  a  bargain. 

Luddington. 

*  Luddingtony  poor  people ; 
With  a  stoan  chech  an'  a  wooden 
steeple.' 

The  stone  church  and  the  wooden 
steeple  have  both  been  replaced 
by  a  modem  structure. 

Lug,  (1)  the  ear ;  (2)  the  ear  of  a 
mug  or  pitcher. 

Lug,  V.  to  pull,  haul,  or  drag 
along.  *  He  'd  gotten  such  an  a 
load  i'  th'  cart,  that  th'  'os  could 
scarce  lug  it.'  *  I  lugged  him  on 
by  th'  arm.'  *  Don't  lug  my  hair 
like  that ! ' 

Li^fgery-bite,  a  game  boys  play 
with  fruit.  *  One  bites  die  fruit 
and  another  pulls  his  hair,  until 
he  throws  the  fruit  away.' — 
Brogden's  Line.  Prov.  Words, 
sub  voc.  (See  Lug-and-a-bite  in 
Halliwell.) 

Lumbered  up.  A  room  or  yard 
is  said  to  be  lumbered-  up  when  it 
is  over  crowded  with  furniture 
or  implements.  *  Deary  me, 
we  're  strange  an'  lumber d  up  : 
one  wod  think  we  was  a  goin'  to 
hev  an  auction-sale.' 

Lumbering,  a  beating. 

Lumbersome,  adj.  lumberinfr, 
awkward,  clumsy,  heavy.  *I 
reckon  'at  drivin'  stakes  wi*  mells 
into  stathes  is  as  lumbersome  a 
job  as  there  is  for  a  man;  it 
shaks  his  airms  so  bad.' 

*  Lasses  is  cumbersome, 
Lads  is  lumbersome,^ 
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Lumper,  a  man  who  helps  to 
unload  timber  ships.  So  called 
because  such  workmen  take  their 
jobs  by  the  lump. 

Lumping,  adj.  great.  'She's  a 
great,  huge,  lumpin*  woman — 
weighs  omust  as  much  as  a  fat 
beast.'  *  A  lumping  penny  worth ; 
Vilissimo  pretio  emptus.* — Bob. 
Ainsworth,  Lat,  Diet,  1783. 

LnngioTLB,  adj.  rough,  violent, 
broad-built,  strong,  heavy.  *  A 
little  chapl^e  himhed  no  chanch 
wi'  a  great  lungiotu  feller  like 
that.'  *  That  stoan  is  a  strange 
lungiouB  thing  to  shift' 

Lnnkered,  adj.  tangled;  said  of 
the  hair. 

Lnnnim  [lon-nn],  London. 

Luftk,  an  idle,  worthless  fellow. 
(Obsolete.)  'What  thou  great 
luske  ....  art  thou  so  farre 
spent  that  thou  hast  no  hope  to 
recover  ? '  —  Bernard,  Terenct, 
113.  '  I  cannot  sufficiently  mar- 
ueile,  whither  that  idle  luske 
could  goe  farre  hence.' — Ibid. 
141. 

Luiha !  interj.  Look  thou  ! 
'  Lutha,  mun !   she 's  off.' 

Lythe  [leidh],  v.  to  thicken  milk, 
soup,  or  broth  with  flour. 

Kacadam,  granite  broken  small, 
used  for  mending  roads.  (Quite 
modem.) 

J[ad,  adj.  angry. 

Mad  dog.  It  is  commonly  be- 
lieved that  if  a  dog  which  is  not 
mad  bites  a  person,  if  the  dog 
afterwards  go  mad,  however  long 
afterwards,  the  person  bitten  will 
die  of  hydrophobia. 

Hade  wine,  home-made  wine. 

Kaggit,  a  magpie.     Cf.   mngoU 
pie,  Macbeth,  III.  iv.  125.    *  You 
chitter  like  a  maggit; '  said  to  a  t 
very  talkative  person.     Verses 
on  seeing  the  magpie : — 


*  One  for  sorrow, 
Two  for  mirth, 
Three  for  a  wedding, 
Four  for  a  birth. 

Five  for  England 
Six  for  France, 
Seven  for  Scotland, 
Eight  for  a  dance.' 

The  four  last  lines  are  sometimeR 
varied — 

*  Five  for  laughter. 
Six  for  joy, 
Seven  for  a  girl, 
Eight  for  a  boy.' 

And  another  version  runs— 

'  Four  for  a  death. 
Five  for  a  fiddle, 
And  six  for  a  dance, 
Seven  for  Spain, 
And  eight  for  France.' 

Maggot,  a  whim,  a  fancy.  '  There 
comes  a  maggot  into  his  head  to 
turn  padder,* — Abraham  de  la 
Frymes  Diary,  76. 

Maggot-headed,  adj.  whimsical, 
fanciful. 

Magin-,  Magil-,  ar  Maggie-moor, 

a  large  piece  of  grass-land,  part 
of  the  demesnes  of  the  lora  of 
the  manor  of  Kirton-in-Lindsey, 
in  the  parish  of  Gorringham.  It 
is  now  enclosed. 

Maiden  ash,  an  ash  of  the  first 
growth,  i,  e.  one  raised  firom 
seed,  not  one  that  has  jp^wn 
from  the  *  stool '  where  a  former 
tree  has  been  felled.  Cf.  Ground 
Ash. 

Maiden's  light.  Alight  so  named 
was  burnt  before  the  Beformation 
in  the  church  of  Winterton. 
•  Item  the  Jewes  light,  the  pas- 
call  post  the  sepulcro,  the  mayd- 
6718  lighte  were  burned  on  the 
Anno  2  Eliz.' — Peacock,  Church 
Furriiture,  164. 

Main,  adv.  very  much,  greatly. 
*I'm  main  tired  o'  this  huncht 
weather.'    '  I  should  miin  like 
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to  ^  to  Lunnuii  if  it  was  nobut 
to  see  th'  Queen.* 

Maister  [maist-ur],  (1)   master. 
(2)  Husband. 

MaiBter  beast,  the  most  power- 
ful beast  in  a  Herd,  and  therefore, 
figuratively,  the  most  influential 
man  in   a  community.     *  Most 

folks  said  B would  win, 

but  I  alus  said  I  should  prove 
th'  maiater  becut  i*  th*  long  run.* 

Hake,  form,  similitude.  '  It  was 
all  makes  an*  shapes.*  '  Max  is 
th*  very  make  of  his  granfather.* 

Mak*,  Hake,  v.  (1)  to  compel. 

*  If  thoo  says  thoo  wem*t,  1  '11 
make  thee.' 

(2)  To  earn.     '  He  can  maJc* 
four  shillin*  a  day  at  bankin'.' 

(3)  To  fasten  a  gate  or  door. 

*  Ma]^  th*  yate  efter  thee  or  th' 
pigs  will  be  i'  th'  gardin.' 

Hake  away  with,  phr.  to  destroy, 

to  misappropriate.  *  My  maister 
bed  a  leather  pitcher  mounted  wi' 
silver,  but  he  tore  th'  bindin'  off 
an'  made  away  wC  it.' — Clarke^ 
Ashbyy  1850.  A  person  who 
takes  his  own  life  is  said  to 
'  make  away  wC  his  sen.' 

Hake  bold,  v.  to  presume.  *  I  've 
made  bold  to  ride  doon  your 
bank  wi'out  axin'.' 

Hake  coimt    on,  v.   to  reckon 

upon.  '  I  alus  m^de  cmmt  o' 
hevin'  sixty  seeks  o'  flukes  an 
acre  to  sell,  but  if  I  've  twenty 
t'  year  that 's  what.' 

Hakes  and  shapes.     'It's  all 

makes  and  shapes  ;  '  said  of  any- 
thing which  is  very  irregular  or 
ill  formed.  *  What  sort  on  a 
thing  is  a  reaper  like  ?  Why,  if 
thoo  hes  n't  seen  one  I  can't  tell 
thee,  for  it 's  all  makes  and  shapes, 
anearly.* 

Hake-shift,  a  substitute. 

Hake  up  to,  v.  (1)  to  court,  to 
make  love  to. 


(2)  To  flatter,  to  please,  for  a 
selfish  reason. 

Hake  wark,  v.  to  do  damage. 
*Them  pigs  o'  thine  hes  made 
strange  wark  among  my  taties.' 

Halancholy,  adj.  melancholy. 

Halice,  v.  to  bear  malice  to  any 
one.  *  They  say  he  maliced  him 
for  years.' 

Halt-eomb,  the  dried  sprouts, 
refuse  used  by  some  people  to 
pack  bacon  in  to  keep  mes  away. 

Halt-qneams  [mault-kwi'h'mz], 
s.  pi.  (1)  stones  for  grinding 
malt. 

(2^  A  TTiill  with  steel  crashers 
for  tne  same  purpose. 

Hamwells,  land  at  Winterton. 

Hanagement,  yard  manure^  as 
distinguished  from  guano  and 
artificial  manures.  '  It  was  n't 
that  bowt  stuff  fra  Lunnun,  it 
was  th'  management  he  put  in 
that  made  his  taties  graw.' — 
Yaddlethorpe,  1874. 

Hand,  Hannd,  a  basket.  (Ob- 
solete.) *  For  a  vnand  ffor  hally- 
bred  ij*.' — Kirton-in-Lindsey  Ch. 
Ace,  1546.  '  A  markett  maunde 
with  a  coveringe.' — Boston  Guild 
Inv.  1534,  in  Peacock's  Eng.  Ch, 
Furniture,  188.  *  For  a  maunde 
to  deyll  halybrede.' — Louth  Ch. 
Ace.  1522.  [1569]  /More  wiU- 
ing  to  help  in  carrying  a  maund 
of  earth  in  my  nand  than  a 
satchel  of  books  on  my  shoulder.' 
—  Palmer,  Perlust,  Yarmauthf 
iii.  24. 

Hander  [mandoirl,  manner,  kind. 
*  I  could  n't  think  what  mander 
o'  thing  it  was  comin'  when  fost 
I  seed  a  traction  engine.' 

Handrake,  (1)  white  bryony. 
(2)  Quacks  profess  to  sell  some- 
thing they  call  *  the  true  man^ 
draJce.*  They  tell  their  dupes  that 
it  is  a  specific  for  causing  women 
to  conceive.  Similar  stories  are 
told  by  them  of  its  nature  and 
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properties  to  those  recorded  by 
the  old  writers  on  Herb-lore. 
The  narratiyes  are  oommonly  re- 
ceived with  implicit  faith,  'lliere 
hath  beeoe  many  ridiculous  tales 
brought  yp  of  this  plant,  whether 
of  old  wiues  or  some  runnagate 
Surgeons  or  Fhyaicke-mongerB 
I  mow  not.  .  .  .  They  ^de 
further,  that  it  is  neuer  or  very 
seldome  to  be  foimd  growing 
naturally  but  ynder  a  gallowes, 
where  the  matter  that  hath  fallen 
from  the  dead  body  hath  giuen 
it  the  shape  of  a  man ;  and  the 
matter  of  a  woman,  the  substance 
of  a  female  plant ;  with  many 
other  such  doltish  dreames.  They 
table  further  and  affirme,  That 
he  who  would  take  up  a  plant 
thereof  must  tie  a  dog  therunto 
to  }mll  it  Tp,  which  will  giue  a 
great  shreeke  at  the  diggine  yp ; 
otherwise  if  a  man  shomd  do  it, 
he  should  surely  die  in  short 
space  after.  Besides-many  fables 
of  louing  matters,  too  full  of 
scurrilitie  to  set  forth  in  print, 
which  I  forbeare  to  speake  of.' — 
Gerade's  Herbal,  p.  351,  1636. 
One  of  the  latest  eastern  trayel- 
lers  met  witii  the  story  at  Orfa. 
'  The  pacha  told  me  of  a  curiosil^ 
to  be  seen  at  Orfa,  about  which 
they  relate  a  story  worthy  of  the 
days  of  Herodotus.  This  curi- 
osity consisted  of  two  small 
figures,  made  of  a  peculiar  shrub, 
partly  trained,  and  twisted  and 
partly  cut  into  the  form  of  a 
man  and  woman,  very  rudely 
done,  and  stained  over  to  giye 
them  the  appearance  of  haying 
grown  in  thett  sha})e.  The  man 
who  sold  these  articles  declared 
that  they  grew  in  a  field  far 
away  from  there,  and  that  any 
one  trying  to  draw  one  out  of  the 
ground  would  be  killed,  by  the 
noise  they  made,  so  that  the  in- 
habitants, in  order  to  obtain  them, 
tied  a  dog  by  a  string  to  each 
figure,  and  then  went  a  long 
distance  o£E.    As  soon  as  the  dog 


pulled  the  string  and  drew  the 
creature  out  of  the  ground  the 
noise  it  made  killed  the  dog,  and 
the  men  coming  up  secured  the 
curiosity.' — Oeo.  Smith,  Assyrian 
Discoveries,  1873-4,  p.  161. 

Hangy  y.  to  break  in  pieces,  to 
mangle. 

MangleB,  s.  pi.  mangold  wuizeL 

Manement,  anything  mangled 
or  broken  in  pieces.  *  I  niyyer 
seed  such  an  a  maTigment  i'  my 
life.' 

Mangy  [main-ji],  adj.  (1)  having 
the  mange. 
(2)  Ill-conditioned,  dii-ty,  fouL 

Man-keen,  Man-fond,  adj.  libid- 

inosa.     See  Fellow-fond, 

Manner,  yard-manure,  as  distin- 
guished from  artificial  manures. 
*Wee  do  lay  in  ^ayne  that  no 
inhabitant  shall  bring  his  manner 
into  the  streete.' — Qainshurgh 
Toum  JRecords,  1661,  Stark's 
Hist.  261. 

Manners,  behaviour,  conduct,  de- 
portment. '  Thoo  mun  leave  a 
bit  for  manners*  sake ; '  said  to  a 
greedy  child.  *  Noo  then,  baim, 
Where's  your  manners  f '  said  by  a 
parent  to  a  child  who  neglects  to 
make  a  bow  to  the  squire  or  the 
clergyman. 

Mannuel  Briggs,  or  Manniwell 

Brig,  a  bridge  over  Bottesford 
Beck  in  the  township  of  Ashby. 

Manty-maker  (mantua-maker),  a 
dress-maker. 

Man  wi*  th'  red  collar,  a  sheriffs 
officer. 

Marchant,  a  merchant. 

Marchet,  Merohet,  a  tax  paid  by 
bondmen  and  manorial  tenants, 
who  were  not  free,  for  the  right 
of  giving  their  daughters  in 
marriage.  (Obsolete.)  MarcheaU 
arementioned  among  other  rights 
conveyed  in  a  lease  of  the  manor 
of  Scotter,  1537;  and  in  the 
court  roll   of  that  manor   for' 
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1519  we  find  Alice  Overye  *  fiUa 
Willielmi  Overy  nativi  domini* 
'  seeking  licence  from  the  lord 
'spontemie  &  yoluntarie  mari- 
tari,'  which  she  received,  *  &  dat 
domino  de  marcheta  ut  in  capite/ 
i.  e,  five  shillings. 

Harcy  [maar'si],  mercy. 

Hare.  To  know  whether  a  mare 
be  with  foal  or  not :  *  Take  a 
mouthful  of  water  and  spit  it 
violently  into  the  mareU  ear ;  if 
she  be  with  foal,  she  will  shake 
her  head  only*;  if  she  be  not, 
she  will  shake  her  whole  body.* — 
16  November,  1854. 

Harfor  [maar'fur],  a  meere-fur- 
row,  q.v. 

Harket-stead,  market-place.  'A 
certaine  friend  of  mine  brought 
mee  erewhile  from  the  market- 
stead  hither.' — Bernard's  Terence, 
289. 

Harket-stuff,  marketings.  (1) 
Anything  that  is  sold  in  a  market, 
but  more  especially  vegetables. 

(2)  The  larger  potatoes,  when 
they  have  been  soii»d  for  market, 
by  having  the  chats  (q.  v.)  picked 
out  from  among  them. 

KarL  (1)  On  the  wolds,  marl  is 
used  as  equivalent  to  chalk.  Id 
other  districts,  it  signifies  hard 
clay.  The  properties  of  marl  as 
a  fertilizer  are  thus  set  forth  in 
rhyme : — 

*  If  you  marl  land,  you  may  buy 

land; 
If  you  marl  moss,  there  is  no  loss ; 
If  you  marl  clay,  you  fling  all 
away.' 
(2)  Tarred  string. 

Hamnm  Hole,  the  south-west. 
Mamum,  Hole  is  generally  used 
in  relation  to  rainy  weather. 
•We  hevn't  done  wi'  downfall 
yet,  th'  wind 's  gotten  into  Mar- 
num  Hole  agen.  The  allusion  is 
probably  to  the  viUa^  of  Mam- 

,  ham,  near  Tuxford  m  Notting- 
hamshire. People  at  Briggspe^ 


of  Ketton  Hole  [i.e,  Kirton-in- 
Lindsey],  and  at  West  Halton  of 
Wrawby  Hole,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. *  In  Leyland  hundred  in 
Lancashire  '*  Bosco  Hole"  is 
spoken  of  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  and  Burscough  the  place 
intended,  also  lies  to  the  south- 
west.'— Notes  and  Queries^  4th 
S.  V.  432. 

Marquerry,  (1)  arsenic;  lit. 
mercury.  *  I  alus  dress  my  seed- 
wheat  wi'  marquerry f  it*s  best 
thing  there  is  agean  smut.' 

(2)  *  Mercury,'  Chenopodium 
bonus  HenricuSy  boiled  and  eaten 
like  spinage. 

Harriage.  If  a  person  takes  his 
future  wife,  from  her  home, 
naked  out  of  a  window,  or  with 
her  shift  on  only,  it  is  believed 
he  will  be  free  from  her  debts 
after  marriage.  The  editor  has 
heard  of  several  cases  where  this 
has  been  done. 

• 

Harriage-lineSi  marriage-certifi- 
cate. 

Harsh,  low  land,  subject  to  in- 
undation, but  not  so  low  as  to 
be  worthless  for  grain  crops  or 
pasture.  The  marshes  in  this 
neighbourhood  frequently  foim 
the  boundaries  of  parishes.  In 
1562  the  manor  court  of  Bottes- 
ford  forbad  under  penalty  of  iij* 
iiij'  any  one  to  keep  his  sheep 
'  infra  communem  pasturam  vo- 
catam  lee  Marshe,  preterquam 
signatur  cum  metis.'  This  marsh 
yet  bears  the  old  name,  though 
now  enclosed ;  it  is  on  the  ex- 
treme south  of  the  parish  im- 
mediately adjoining  Bottesford 
Beck,  which  is  the  boundary  be- 
tween that  parish  and  Messing- 
ham. 

Hart,  a  fair  so  called  held  at 
Ghiinsburgh  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber and  the  Monday  in  Easter 
woek.— Stork's  Hist,  Oainsb,  100. 
'A  mart  is  a  ^reat  fair  holden 
every  year,  derived  o  mercey  be- 
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cause  merchaiidises  and  wares 
are  thither  abundantly  brouffht.' 
—Cokeys  lMitttae$,  16SI,  Fart 
n.  p.  221. 

Kartlemas,  Martinmas ;  the  feast 
of  St  Martin,  Noyember  11. 
Old  Martinmas  day  is  the  time 
commonly  obsenred  by  the  peo- 
ple. 'Smoak  preserveth  flesh; 
as  we  see  in  bacon,  and  neats 
tongues  and  MarUenMS  beef.' — 
YiBcount  St  Albans,  8t/lva  Syl-^ 
varuniy  1664,  century  iiii.  350. 

Marvil,  (1)  marble. 

(2)  A  marble  such  as  children 
play  with. 

Marygowd  [marVigoud],  mari- 
gold. 

Mash,  Has',  v.  to  smash,  to 
break.  '  I  *d  once  a  crate  o*  pots 
all  THos'd  to  pieces  i'  gettih'  'em 
of  o'  th'  packet.' 

Kaahf  to  pour  a  little  water  on 
tea-leaves,  so  as  to  expand  them 
*  and  fetch  the  goodness  out,' 
before  filling  the  tea-pot  up  with 
water. 

Mash-faty  Hash-tab,  a  brewing- 
tub.  'A  lead,  a  mashe-fatty  a 
gyl-fatt,  with  a  sooe,  xv".* — 
Inventory  of  Roland  Siavdey  of 
Gai^isburghf  1551. 

Maslin,  Meslm,  blendcom,  wheat 
and  rye  mixed.  (Obsolescent.) 
See  Du  Fresne,  dlosa,  sub  voc. 
Mixtum,  Mestillium,  Mestolium. 

'The  t'    one   is   commended   for 
grain. 
Yet  bread  made  of  beans  they 
do  eat; 
The   t'other   for   one  loaf  hath 
twain. 
Of  meslin,  of  rye  or  of  wheat.' 
Tusser,  c.  liij.  23. 

'Item  12  quarters  of  malt  or 
there  aboutes  with  2  quarters  of 
fMuhlinf  XV*.' — Inv.  of  Thomas 
Teanby  of  Barton^ on- Humher, 
1652,  Gent.  Mag.  1861,  ii.  506. 

Maaaacree  [mas'akree],  massacre* 


Hasty  [mas'i],  mercy.  SeeMaj'cy. 

Massy  'pen  us  all,  i.  e.  (Lord 
have)  mercy  upon  us  all ;  an  ex- 
clamation of  grie£ 

Matler,  match,  form,  similitude. 

*  They  *re  the  very  maiUr  of  one 
another,  as  like  as  two  peys.' 

Matter,  an  uncertain  number.  *  I 
don*t  knaw  reightly  how  many 
there  was,  maybe  a  matter  of 
two  score.' 

Matter,  v.  to  like,  to  approve. 
'  Steam  cultivators  is  aU  very 
weU  for  th'  hill-side,  but  I  maU 
ter  'em  nowt  for  law-land.' 

Matterless,  adj.  of  no  consequence. 

*  It 's  matterless  which  way  you 
tak'  th'  watter,  for  be  it  how  it 
may,  my  land  is  alust  flmxlod.' 
— iurringhamy  Dec.  10,  1875. 

Matters.  (1)  -4.  'How's  Mary 
to-day,  John  ? '  B.  *  Thank  ye, 
mum,  she 's  no  matters,*  i.  e.  she 
is  poorly. 

(2)  A.  'How  are  you  off  for 
gooseberries t' year?'  B.  'We've 
no  matters/  i.  e.  very  few. 

(3)  'No  great  matters,'  i.  e. 
nothing  out  of  the  common  way. 
'They  ve  built  a  new  chech  at 
Burrmgham,  but  it's  no  great 
matters, 

Mattled,  adj.  mottled. 

Mattock,  an  instrument  similar 
to  a  pick,  but  with  one  of  its 
ends  mrmed  like  an  axe  or  adze, 
used  for  stubbing  hedges  and 
the  roots  of  trees. 

Manger,  Mangre,  prep,  in  spite 
of.  'There's  a  right  of  way  by 
th'  milner's  trod,  and  I  '11  go  by 
it  when  I  want,  mauger  the  teeth 
of  all  the  lords  and  squires  in 
Linkisheer.'  —  1853.  '  William 
Tjrrwhytt  saed,  nay,  yt  ys  my 
rewme,  and  I  wyll  haue  yt 
mawgry  of  thy  hede.'  —  lino. 
Star  Chamber  Proceedings,  temp. 
Hen.  Vm,  Pro.  Soc,  Ant  S.  II. 
iy.  32 1 .  '  Loke  we  then  to  heuenly 
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thinges  and  godly  ....  to  be 
drawen  elumoering  and  sleping 
magrey  our  teth/  —  Sir  Tho. 
More'8  Wiyrkes,  1557,  p.  11.  *  You 
liaue  got  you  a  house  and  wife 
&  children  and  all  maugre  your 
father's  heart.* — ^Bemani's  Te- 
rence, 84.  Cf.  Tufel/th  Night, 
in.  i.  Faerie  Queeiie,  HI.  6, 
vil;  V.  1,  xxix. ;  VI.  4,  xl.— 
Havelok,  1128,  1789. 

Haul,  (1)  a  heavy  wooden  mallet. 
(2)  The  mallow. 

Maul,  Y.  to  beat.  *  He  got  agate 
o*  feightin'  in  a  public-hoose  at 
Scunthrup,  an'  th  iron-stone  men 
mauVd  him  sorely.' 

Mannd.     See  Mand. 

Maunder,  v.  to  mutter,  to  com- 
plain. *He*8  been  maunderin* 
all  th*  momin'  about  summats 
that  happened  twenty  year  sin*.' 
Cf.  Antiquary,  ch.  xxii. 

Mannge,  the  mange ;  a  disease 
in  dogs. 

Maw  [mau],  v.  to  mow.  *  You  *11 
hev  to  give  five  shillin'  an  acre 
for  th*  seeds  close  mawiiCJ — 
July,  1875.  Circa  1520.  *  Payd 
for  mawyng  of  >e  kerkgarj>es  xvj* 
&  makyng  of  saym  vij**.* — Kir- 
im-in-Lindsey  Ch,  Ace,  p.  14. 

Mawk  [mauk],  a  maggot.  'He 
look*d  as  white  as  a  mawk  ;  *  said 
of  any  one  who  looks  imhealthily 
pale.  *  She  was  that  mucky  she 
niwer  reightled  oot  her  hair  fra 
one  montn  end  till  another,  an* 
i*  tiiem  days  women  wor  poother, 

-  80  i*  simmier-time  it  used  to  get 
full  o*  CTut  huge  mawka.'  C^. 
Icel.  matkr,  a  maggot,  a  grub. 

Mawk-fly,  a  blue-bottle  fly. 

Mawkin  [mauk'in],  a  scarecrow; 
an  eflSgy  of  a  man  or  woman, 
made  of  old  clothes,  stuflfed  with 
straw,  put  up  in  fields  to  scare 
birds.  *  He  's  more  like  a  mawkin 

[  then  a  man.*— Nov.  7,  1874. 
*  What  thou  luske  dost  thou  thinke 


to  fight  with  a  maukin  that  thou 
bringest  it  hither?* — ^Bernard, 
Terence,  150. 

Mawmy  [maumil,  adj.  vapid, 
tasteless;  applied  to  meat,  firuit, 
&c. 

Mawping  [maup-in],  adj.  moping, 
suffering  from  melancholy. 

Mawps  [maups],  a  silly  person. 

May,  the  blossom  of  the  haw- 
thorn. 

'  They  buried  him  when  the  bonny 
may 
Was  on  the  floVring  thorn. 
And  she  wak*d  him  till  the  forest 
gray 
Of  every  leaf  was  shorn.' 
Bartram's  Dirge,  Life  of  Bob, 
Surtees,  241. 

May- banks,  several  banks  so 
named  within  the  Ancholme 
level. 

May  Dyke,  a  road  between 
Amcotts  and  Gkurthorpe,  in  the 
Isle  of  Axholme. 

May  be,  adv.  perhaps. 

May  tree,  the  whitethorn.  Cra- 
taegu8  Oxyacantha, 

Maying,  (1)  playing  at  May- 
games. 

(2)  Wheat  is  said  to  go  a  may- 
ing  when  the  growing  crop  Iooks 
yellow  about  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  May. 

Maze,  V.  to  frighten,  to  astonish. 
Cf.  Northern  Farmer. 

Mazes  [maiz*ez],  ox-eyes,  large 
daisies;  Chryeanthemum Leuoan- 
themum, 

Mazzen,  Mazzle  [mazn,  maz'l], 
V.  to  stupefy,  to  make  dizzy. 

Mead  [meed],  a  meadow. 

Meadow-ereak,  the  corn-crake, 
or  landrail ;  Ortygometra  Crex. 

Meagrims,  (1)  freaks,  oddities. 
(2)  Pain  in  the  stomach. 
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Heal,  (1)  flour,  aud  more  especi> 
ally  coarse  flour. 

(2)  The  yield  of  milk  from  a 
cow  given  at  one  time.  Milk  ie 
said  tobe  two,  three,  or  four  meah 
old ;  that  is,  two,  three,  or  four 
half  da^s  have  passed  since  it 
was  milked.  The  pansions  in 
which  the  milk  is  kept  have  each 
a  chalk  mark  put  on  them  every 
morning  and  night,  so  that  their 
age  may  be  known.  *They  do 
say  that  owd  Miss  M.  .  .  .  was 
that  near  while  she  kep'  her  milk 
fourteen  meul  owd.'  —  IF.  8,, 
Ashhy,  1855. 

Heal-ark,  a  meal-bin« 

Mealy,  floury,  said  of  potatoes. 

Mealy-mouihed,  adj.  delicate  of 
expression;  timid  in  giving  an 
opmion. 

Mean,  adj.  (1)  shabby,  stingy. 
(2)  Of  value,  worth  considera- 
tion.    *  You  may  get  a  few  shil- 
lings ;  but  you  *ll  not  get  owt  to 
mean  onything  out  on  him.' 

Meant  [mi'h'nt],  the  meaning  of. 

*  I  seeii  a  deal  o'  things  belong- 
in*  to  ships  when  I  went  to  HuD, 
last  pottery  feur,  but  what  was 
th'  mednt  o'  most  part  on  'em  I 
could  n't  lam.' 

Meat,  (1)  food.  Cf.  Psalm  cxlv. 
15,  Prayer-hook, 

(2)  Aji  ox  or  sheep,  when  fit 
for  the  butcher,  is  called  meat, 

*  Them  sheep  may  ffo  to  Wake- 
field as  soon  as  you  like,  they're 
meat  ouny  time.' 

Meat  and  drink,   phi.    '  Malis 

gaudet  .  ;  .  It's  meate  and 
drinke  to  him  to  do  mischiefe.' — 
Bernard's  IWence,  62. 

Meat-board,  a  board  on  which 
food  is  dressed.  '  On  oopbord  on 
meyt  hard  &  a  chair  vj*  viij*.' — 
Inventory  of  Bie,  AUde  of  Scal-^ 
therop,  1551. 

Meed,  deserts,  reward ;  commonly 
in  a  bad  sense.    '  lie 's  gotten 


I  sarv^d  reight ;  that  was  just  th' 
meed  for  him.*  'And  the  same 
laws  and  ordinances,  to  yoiir 
cunning,  wit,  and  power,  cause 
to  be  put  in  due  execution,  with- 
out favour,  meedy  dread,  malice, 
or  affection.  So  God  you  help 
and  all  Saints.' — Bill  of  Setvera, 
xxiii.  Hen.  YIII.  chap.  Y.  Book 
of  Oatha,  1715,  204.  Used  in  a 
bad  sense  in  Uavelok,  2402. 

Meere,  Mere  [meer],  a  mark  or 
boundary  of  anv  kind  between 
one  person's  land  and  another's, 
or  between  one  parish  or  town- 
ship and  another.  '  Of  Bichard 
Welbome  for  plowing  vp  the 
kings  meere  balk.' — Kirton  -  in  - 
Lindaey  Fine  Roll,  l^Z(}.  *  Where 
a  person  knows  his  own  land  by 
merea  or  boundaries.' — Survey  of 
Manor  of  Kirton- in -Lindaey, 
1787.  A  road  dividing  theparii^ 
of  Winterton  from  that  of  Win- 
teringham  is  called  the  mere. 

Meerebank,  lit.  a  mere-balk  (see 
Meere) ;  a  strip  of  unploughed 
land  oetween  one  property  and 
another  in  an  open  field. 

Meerefurrow,  Marfdr,  a  bound- 
ary furrow  in  an  open  field. 

Meerebole,  a  place  on  the  bank 
of  the  Trent  between  the  town- 
ships of  East  Butterwick  and 
Burringham,  where  the  river- 
bank  broke  and  caused  a  great 
inundation  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century. 

Meerestone,  a  boundary  stone. 

Meerestowp,  a  boundary  post. 

Meet-her-i'-th'-entry-kiM-lier-i*- 

tli'-buttery,  the  pansy;  Viola 
tricolor, 

Meg,  an  ugly  or  ill-dressed  pei^ 
son.  'An  old  meg  I  what  *s  she 
come  here  for  to-day  P' — ^or- 
ihiyrT^,  1837.  *  She 's  th'  queer- 
est owd  mieg\  iwer  seed ;  I  should 
tak'  her  for  a  scare-craw  if  she 
was  n't  alus  a  singin'  out  to  th' 
I     lasses.'— ifeMtn^^am,  1860. 
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Heg-ullaty  Mag-nllat,  an  owl. 

'  Every  meg-ullat  thinks  her  awn 
bubs  best.' 

Helch,  adj.  mild,  soft,  damp; 
used  with  regard  to  the  weather. 

*  There 's  a  deal  o'  folks  is  badly, 
an'  it's  all  thruf  this  mdch 
weather.'  *  We  *re  havin'  a  melch 
back-end ;  so  we  shall  hey'  a 
huncht  spring.' 

Hell,  a  mallet.     See  Mell-^iead, 

Mell,  V.  to  hammer  with  a  mell. 

'Meller,  adj.  mellow.  Good  and 
tender  meat  is  spoken  of  as  meZ- 
ler,  *  That  Scotch  beast  11  mak' 
meller  beef  when  he 's  killed.' 

Mell-head,  a  very  stupid  person. 

*  Thoo's  a  strange  mdf -heady  thoo 
niwer  listens  to  what  nobody 
says  to  thee.'  '  He  *s  gotten  a 
head  an'  so  hes  a  mell*  is  a  com- 
mon form  of  expressing  contempt 
for  one  who  is  regarded  as  very 
dull  or  unintelligent.     See  MelL 

Men  and  horses.  When  soil  is 
of  a  very  good,  rich  nature,  it  is 
said  to  be  *  such  fine  land  that 
it'll  graw  men  arC  horaeSf  anearly.' 

Hense,  the  freshness  or  gloss  on 
anything.  *  That  black  velvet 
coat  o'  mine  11  wear  a  long  time 
yet,  but  all  th'  menae  hes  gone 
of  on  it.' 

Hensfol  [meus'fuol],  adj.  decent, 
orderly. 

Mercury.     See  Marquerry. 

MeslixL.    See  Maslin. 

Meslins,  measles. 

Mess,  (1)  dirt,  disorder. 

(2)  A  large  quantity  of  any- 
thing. '  I  'u  lay  in  your  casde 
a  fine  97} eM  of  gold.' — A  new  song 
called  Skewhall,  18th  cent. 

Messengers,  s.  pi.  little  clouds 
sailing  below  big  ones,  thought 
to  be  a  sign  of  rain. 

Mester,  (1)  master. 
(2)  Husband. 

Metal,  cast-iron.    '  It 's  not  iron,  | 


sir,  it 's  nowt  but  a  owd  piece  of 
metal,*  Said  of  the  cast-iron 
bottom  of  a  fire-grate. 

Mew,  pt  t.  mowed.  The  phrase 
'  I  mew  the  grass '  may  be  heard 
also  in  Camhs, 

Mice.  Fried  mice  are  believed 
to  be  a  cure  for  hooping-cough. 
The  editor  has  known  this  re- 
puted specific  tried  by  a  person 
m  a  respectable  social  position, 
within  the  last  few  years. 

Mich,  adj.  much.  'I  didn't 
knaw  mi4:h  aboot  it ;  I  was  nob- 
but  a  lad  then.* — Scunthorpe,  Oct. 
6,  1875.  See  Mik  in  Havelok, 
2342. 

Mickleholme,  land  in  the  parish 
of  Appleby. 

Micklow-hill  (Mickle-how),  a 
place  in  the  parish  of  Messing- 
ham,  1825. 

Midden,  a  dung-heap. 

Midder  [mid*u'],  a  meadow. 

Middle-pole,  of  a  waggon.  The 
gear  which  attaches  the  hind  to 
the  fore- wheels. 

Middling,  Middlinish,  adj.  (1) 
pretty  well. 

(2)    Not   very  well.      *  Gkx)d 

momin',  Mrs  T how  are  you 

this  momin'  ? '  *  Why,  I  'm  m  a 
middlin*  way,  thenk  ye  [t.  c.  pretty 
well].  How'syourselfjaudnow  8 
Sarah  Ann?'  *  Why,  I 'm  nobbut 
middlxn\  [i,  e.  not  very  well] 
thenk  ye.' 

Midsummer.  The  feasts  at 
Thealby,  Winterton,  Crosby, 
Broughton,  and  other  villages, 
which  are  held  about  midsummer 
time,  are  called  midsummeraf  not 
feasts.  Going  out  into  the  vil- 
lage   at  these   times   is  called 

*  going  into  the  midsummer,'  or 

*  going  a  midaummering,* 

Miff,  a  slight  quarrel,  a  tiff. 

Miffle,  V.  to  shuffle.  '  He  miffles 
about  so,  you  nivver  knaw  where 
you  hev  mm.' 
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Idk-lead,  a  sballovr  leaden  ves- 
sel  for  holding  milk,  with  a  hole 
in  the  centre,  fitted  with  a  plug 
hayine  a  long  handle,  so  that 
the  milk  may  he  drawn  off  with- 
out disturhing  .the  cream. 

KilknesSy  whatever  pertains  to  a 
daily,  the  furniture  and  manage- 
ment thereof.  *  I  can  give  her 
a  good  charaoler  lor  everything, 
except  she  knaws  nowt  about 

'    Tnilhieas,' 

Milks,  8.  pi.  milk-cows.  'John 
....  gotten  two  real  good 
milks  to  sell,  but  he  wants  a 
sight  o'  money  for  'em.'  1601. 
'  That  noe  man  put  any  milhes 
on  the  North  Marsh,  or  in  Hum- 
ble Carre,  but  euory  man  of  his 
owne.' — Gainsburgh  Manor  Be- 
cords,  in  Stark's  Hist  p.  92. 

Hilk-dle,  a  milk-strainer. 

Miller's  thumb.  See  Milner*$ 
thumb,    . 

Mill-posts,  MiU-stowpSy   s.    pi. 

(1^  the  posts  on  which  a  wooden 
windmill  is  erected. 

(2)  Very  thick  legs.  '  She 's 
gotten  two  strange  milUstowjps 
on  her  awn  [of  her  own],  sar- 
tanly.' 

Miln,  a  mill.  '  There  used  to  be 
a  vricA-mUn  agean  th'  Messing- 
ham  watter-fni'/Ti,  but  she 's  been 
pulled  doon  most  of  thoty  year.' 
*  Also  theyr  wynde-mylne  of 
Scotter  afforsayd.  — Zicaw  of  Scot- 
ter  Manor f  1537.  Of.  Icel.  mylna, 
a  mill. 

Milner's  thumb,  (1)  a  very  com- 
mon fossil  in  the  Lias.  The 
Oryphcea  incurva.  *  1696  April 
10  I  was  with  an  old  experienced 
feUow  to-day,  and  I  was  shewing 
him  several  great  stones,  as  we 
walked,  full  of  petrifyd  shell-fish 
such  as  are  common  at  Brumbe 

[Brumby]  &c.  He  sayd  he  be- 
ieved  that  they  grew  ith*  stone, 
and  that  they  were  never  fish. 
Then  I  ask'd   him  what   they 


call'd  'em :  he  answer'd,  milner$ 
thumbs,  and  adds  that  they  are 
the  excellentest  things  in  the 
whole  world,  being  burnt  and 
beat  into  powder  for  a  horses 
sore  back :  it  cures  them  in  two 
or  three  days.  He  says  that 
there  has  carryers'  men  come  out 
of  Yorkshire  to  fetch  the  fish 
thither  for  the  said  Purpose.' — 
Diary  of  Abraham  de  la  Pryme 
(Surtees  Soc.),  90.  *  Gryplutos 
are  provincially  called  miiiers* 
thumbs* — W.  Pock,  Ace,  of  Isle 
of  Axholme,  28.  *  This  stone  is 
called  Devil's-thumb  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  is  reckoned  a  cure 
for  hooping-cough.' — Notes  and 
Queries,  I.  S.  vii.  105. 

(2)  A  fiat  hard  boulder,  some- 
times of  large  size,  found  above 
the  oolite. 

Milner's  trod,  lit.  miller's  path ; 
a  now  disused  bridle-path,  from 
Burton  Stather  to  Brigg. 

Minoh,  V.  to  mince. 

Minoh-pie,  a  mince-pie.  It  is 
said  that  mince^pie  and  minch- 
pie  are  not  quite  the  same  thing. 
Minch'pies,  we  are  told,  have 
meat  in  their  composition;  mince- 
pics  have  not.  It  is  commonly 
helieved  that  if  you  eat  twelve 
mince-pies  before  Christmas  day, 
you  will  enjoy  twelve  happy 
months  in  the  coming  year ;  out 
if  you  eat  fewer,  you  will  have 
only  as  many  as  the  number  of 
mince-pies  you  have  eaten. 

Mind,  (1)  inclination.  'I'm 
sleepy,  I've  a  good  mind  to  go 
to  bed.'  *  I  've  hairf  a  mind  to 
sell  them  beas'  next  week.' 

(2)  interj.  An  ii^junction  to  re- 
member. '  Dinner 's  at  noon, 
now  mind  !  we  shant  wait.* 


on,  V.  (1)  to  remember. 
*  I  've  never  seen  him  sin'  that  I 
mind  on,' 

(2)  To  bring  to  another's  re- 
membrance. '  He  'd  forgotten 
all  aboot  it  tUl  I  minded  mm  <m.' 
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Minniken,  adj.  very  small;  as 
mmnken  pins  (commonly  '  fnini- 
kin  pins'),  the  least  kina  of  pins 
commonly  sold. 

Mmster-bold,  land  held  on  lease 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lin- 
coln. 

Hisbegoty  a  bastard.  CI  An^ 
tiquary,  chap.  xiii.  24. 

HiBfig^e,  V.  (1)  to  disfigure. 
(2)    To   disguise.    '  He    may 
mUfiguTt  hissen  next  time  as  he 
likes,  I  shall  knaw  him.' — Rolf 
Skirlaughf  iii.  99. 

Hislest,  V.  to  molest. 

Kislike,  v.  to  dislike. 

HiBreokon,  v.  to  miscalculate. 

Misteachedy  ignorant,  vicious. 

Hiss,  a  concubine. 

HisB,  v.  not  to  grow,  to  fail; 
said  of  crops.  '  The  turnips  have 
almost  all  miased.*  —  E.  S,  F. 
1826. 

Hissis,  (1)  the  mistress  of  a 
house. 

(2)  A  .isnfe.  *  If  I  'm  not  at 
hoam,  my  mt89i$  *11  shaw  you 
what  you  want.' 

Xistaen,  pp.  mistaken. 

Xite,  a  veiy  little  of  anything. 
'  (Hve  me  a  little  deary  miU  o' 
saut.' 

Hitey  [meit-i],  a^j.  having  mites 
in  it ;  said  of  cheese. 

Hittin  [mit'in],  a  thick  leather 
glove,  with  one  pouch  for  the 
thumb  and  another  for  the  four 
fingers ;  worn  upon  the  left  hand 
by  workmen  when  plashing 
hedges. 

Xltts,  Mittiiu,  8.  pi.  gloves  with- 
out fingers.  See  MiUin,  'His 
mittoM  are  of  blacke  clothe.' — 
Jo?m  <U  Beeue,  Percy  folio,  ii. 
586. 

Hoaky,  adj.  dull,  hazy ;  said  of 
the  weather. 

Hoa  n%  must  not. 


Hoat,  a  pond  near  an  ancient 
residence.  The  moats  which  have 
surrounded  old  houses  are  always 
called  moaUf  but  the  word  is  ex- 
tended to  include  fish-ponds,  but 
only  when  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity. 

Mob-oap,  a  woman's  cap  with 
covermgs  for  the  ears,  and  a  lace 
or  frilled  border. 

Hook-mether-hauYe,  an  exclam- 
ation used  to  horses,  meaning; 
To  the  left  [This  apparenuy 
iinintelligible  phrase  is  possibly 
due  to  'mog,  come  hither  hal^' 
t.  e,  move  on  (see  Mog)^  come  to 
the  nearer  side,  t.  e.  to  the  left, 
if  the  driver  be  on  that  side,  as 
seems  to  have  been  usual.  In 
Surrey,  they  say  *  mother,  woot,' 
t.  f.  come  hither,  wilt  thou 
(formerly  wdt  thou).— W.  W.  S.] 

Hog,  V.  move  on. 

Moil,  V.  to  toil.  '  He 's  alus 
mcilin*  among  th'  muck  like  a 
moudiwarp.* 

Holding-table,  Holding-board, 

the  table  on  which  a  baker  forms 
his  loaves.     Of.  Mo7i,  Any,  v.  485. 

HoUy-noggin,  pres.  part,  haunt- 
ing the  company  of  loose  women. 

Honey.  'He's  no  more  money 
than  a  dog  hes  of  a  soul ; '  a 
strong  form  of  expressing  one's 
opinion  of  another^  poverty. 

Honey-grabber,  one  whose  whole 
thoughts  are  on  saving  and  get- 
ting money. 

Honkey'8  enp,  a  dished  excre- 
scence on  the  midrib  of  the  leaf 
of  a  cabbage. — Hardwick's  Science 
Oauip,  Aug.  1875,  198. 

Hon't,  Hnn't,  v.  must  not. 
Hony,  adj.  many. 

Hoo  [moo],  the  bellow  of  an  ox 
or  cow. 

Hoon.  It  is  a  sign  of  storm 
when  the  moon  'ligs  on  her 
back,'  and   of  rain  ^when   the 
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horns  of  the  moon  are  turned 
down  towards  the  earth.  A 
fiimilar  notion  to  the  last  is  men- 
tioned by  Bob.  Southey,  Letter*, 
V.  341. 

'  A  Setterday*8  moon 
Come  it  once  in  seven  year,  it 
comes  too  soon/ 

because  it  is  beliered  that  a 
Saturday  moon  is  sure  to  be  the 
precursor  of  a  rainy  week.  '  It  *s 
a  yery  eood  moon,*  t.  e.  there  is 
plenty  of  moonlight. 

Koon-eyedt  adj.  half-blind.  Used 
with  relation  to  horses. 

Moonlight-flit,  leaving  a  house 
or  farm  stealthily,  commonly  in 
the  night,  to  escape  payment  of 
rent.  '  Walkden  wished  to  have 
his  rent  before  it  was  due  that 
he  might  be  safe  against  a  moon- 
light-flit,  that  is,  the  departure 
of  the  tenants,  with  their  goods, 
under  shadow  of  night/ — ^A  Lin- 
colnshire Farmer,  in  The  Athen" 
ceum,  Oct.  13,  1866,  p.  474. 

Hoose  [moos],  a  mouse.  In 
Cambs.,  the  plural  is  mees  [mees]. 

Hoosy,  adj.  foggy. 

Hooth  [mooth],  mouth.  'He 
oppens  his  mooth  an'  lets  it  say 
what  it  likes ; '  a  remark  made 
concerning  a  person,  who  talks, 
wildly,  foolishly,  or  without  due 
consideration. 

Koozles,  a  stupid  person,  one 
who  is  very  slow. 

Hophrodite  [mofrudeit],  her- 
maphrodite. 

Hoppet,  Hopsy,  a  term  of  en- 
dearment used  to  children. 

Mop3rarn,  coarse  wool  spun  for 
making  mops. 

Horeish  [moarVish],  adj.  desir- 
ing more.  *  I  feel  moreish  yet,  I 
can  tell  ye.  I've  nobbut  hed 
one  plaatful.* 

Morris-daiicers,  s.  pi.  persons 
who  perform  rude  plays,  now 


much  the  same  as  plough-boys, 
though  formerly  mere  was  a 
dear  distinction. 

Hortal,  adj.  'I  shall  do  it  any 
mortal  how  I  can,'  t.  e.  I  shall 
do  it  any  way  whatever. 

Hosker,  to  decay,  to  crumble. 
'  Th'  owd  elmin-tree  stump  *s  all 
moekerin*  away.* 

Hostlins  [moast'lins],  adv.  mostly, 
commonly.  '  I  moBtlina  go  to 
ohech  in  th'  afternoon  and  to 
ohappil  at  neet'  '  I  never  in  all 
my  tmie  knoVd  anybody  to  be 
walking  in  the  churchyard  at 
this  time  o'  night  They  *re 
moBtlins  scarred  of  it  i'  th'  dark.' 
— Yorkshire  Mag,  May,  1873,  p. 
379. 

Hot,  the  mark  at  which  boys  aim 
in  playing  at  marbles,  pitch-and- 
toss,  quoits,  &c. 

Hother  [mudh'ur],  a  filament  in 
beer,  vinegar,  or  other  such 
fluidjB. 

Hottal  [mot'ul],  the  same  as 
mortal,  q.  v. 

Hotter  [mot'ur],  (I)  mortar  used 
in  building. 

(2)  A  mortar  for  potmding. 

Mottle-esh  hill,  a  hiU  in  the 
township  of  Raventhoipe  near 
Brigg,  so  called  from  Mottle  or 
Mortal-ash  spring  which  is  close 
by.  No  remarkable  ash-tree 
has  stood  near  there  within 
human  memory. 

Hotton,  Morton,  in  the  parish  of 
Chiinsburgh. 

Hoiid,  Hondiwarp,  a  mole.  '  I  Ve 
catch'd  mouds  for  you  an'  your 
father  better  than  thirty  year, 
sqtdre.' — 1865.  *We  mun  hev 
them  moudiwarps  kill'd  upo'  th' 
beck  bank.'— 1870. 

Hond,  V.  to  catch  moles.  '  Rus- 
lin  's  th'  best  hand  at  moudin*  of 
anv  man  I  ewer  seed.'  1633. 
'To  William  Creasie  when  he 
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tooke  the  field  to  motdde  yj*.* — 
Kirtan'in'LindBey  Ch.  Ace, 

Houdboardy  i.  e.  mould -board. 
The  piece  of  wood  above  the 
breast  of  a  plough. 

Houd-heap,  a  mole-hilL 

Houdfl    [moudz],  earth,    mould, 

soil. 
Houser.     A  cat  .which  is  skilful 

in  catching  mice,  is  called  a  good 

mouser. 

House-trap.  'He  hesn't  sense 
to  bait  a  mouse-trapf*  i,  e.  he  is 
yery  foolish  or  weak. 

Howder,  v.  tomoulder,  to  crumble. 
See  Mulder, 

Hoysed,  amazed,  bewildered. 
See  Maze, 

Krs   Slarom,  the   ghost   of    a 

woman  in  a  stiff  silk  dress,  said 
to  inhabit  the  old  hall  at  Nor- 
thorpe. 

Huch  matter,  phr.  a  term  of 
slight  disapproval  or  of  indiffer- 
ence. *  Some  folks  savs  he 's  a 
good  preacher,  but  I  aon't  much 
matter  him.*  *  I  don't  much  mat- 
ter hevin*  to  go  to  Winterton  on 
a  soft  errand  like  that.' 

Huoh  of  a  muchness,  much  the 

same.  (Perhaps  general.)  *  I 
don't  knaw  whether  Bars  or  Jack 
hes  it,  they  're  much  of  a  much' 
ne»$,* 

Huck,  (1)  mud. 

(2)  Fold-yard  manure,  not 
artincial  manure. 

(3)  '  As  happy  as  pigq  in  muck ' 
means  having  your  nil  of  sensual 
pleasure. 

Muck  cheap,  very  cheap. 

Huckender  [muk'endur];a  pocket- 
handkerchief  .  *  Wipe  your  nose : 
fie,  on  your  sleeve!  where 's 
your  muckender  your  grand- 
mother gave  your' — ^Marston, 
What  you  Will,  Act  IE.  sc.  i 

Hnck-fork,  a  manure-fork.  '  Item 
spads    and    mukforks    xijV  — 


Inv,  of  John  NevU  of  FcUding- 
worth,  1553. 

Huokment,  dirt. 

Huck  out,  V.  to  cleanse ;  said  of 
stables,  cow-sheds,  and  such-like. 

Huck-ripCi  adj.  over-ripe ;  rotten 
ripe. 

Huck-stead,  a  place  where  dirt, 
refuse,  and  manure  are  oast 

Huck-suttle,  one  who  is  very 
dirty,  or  who  likes  doing  dirty 
wort. 

Huck-sw'cat,  extreme  perspira- 
tion.    *  I  *m  all  in  a  muck-eweat,^ 

Hucky,  adj.  (1)  dirty. 

(2)  Shabby,  dishonest.  *  There 
can*t  be  a  muster  action  then  to 
go  an'  ax  for  a  &rm  away  fra'  a 
widow  woman.' 

(3)  Bainy.  '  Strange  mucky 
hay- time,  mester.* 

Mud,  V.  might,  must.  *  You  mud 
hev  gotten  hoam  afore  this  time 
o'  neet  if  thou'd  tried  fairly.* 
Cf.  A.S.  mdty  the  present  tense  of 
mdgte,  which  is  our  modem  must. 

Mud-blisters,  Hud-fever,  s.  pi. 

blisters  on  horses'  legs  caused  by 
the  mud  of  the  road  adhering  to 
them. 

Mudderrmudur], mother.  'Leave 
off  cobbUn'  them  ducks,  or  I  '11 
tell  thee  mudder  of  thee.'  See 
bell-inscription,  a,  v.  Oar. 

Muddy,  6ulj.  muddled,  thick;  said 
of  beer  or  other  such  fluids. 

MudfiEUlg.  (1)  When  two  pro- 
perties are  divided  from  each 
other  by  a  hedge  without  a  ditch, 
the  hedge  hais  usually  been 
planted  at  the  extreme  mnit  of 
one  of  the  properties;  and  in 
that  case  the  owner  of  the  hed^ 
has  a  right  to  a  mud f  ana,  that  is, 
a  certain  portion  of  land,  usually 
two  feet  wide,  in  which  the  roots 
of  the  hedge  grow.  These  mud- 
fange  are  rare  except  ds  the 
boimdaries  of  gardens,   or  en- 
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cloenres  on  very  dry  land,  where 
ditches  are  not  required. 

(2)  The  earth  in  which  a  hedge 
grows,  and  about  two  feet  on 
each  side,  even  when  there  is  no 
division  of  property,  is  some- 
times called  a  mud/ang, 

Miidn*ty  might  not;  must  not. 
'  Maaster  said  we  mud  n*i  smoke 
r  th*  stack-yard.'    CI  Mud. 

Mnffattees  [mufateez*],  s.  pL 
woollen  gloves  without  nngers. 

Muffle,  a  bunch  of  feathers  under 
a  hen's  throat. 

Knggy,   adj.  damp,   close;   ap- 

Slied  to  the  weather.  '  On  warm 
ays  however  and  particularly 
in  what  is  called  muggy  hot 
weather.' — ^Abel  Ingpen,  Instruc, 
for  collecting  Insects,  1839,  p.  36. 

Mulder  [muld'ur],  v.  to  moulder, 
to  crumble.     See  Mowder.         • 

Mull,  Mully,  interj.  the  call  for 
acal£ 

Mully  Calf,  a  child's  name  for  a 
calf. 

Mullock,  rubbish,  trashy '  kelter/ 
•  q.  V. 

Mumper,  one  who  begs  alms  on 
St  Thomas's  day. , 

Mumping  wheat,  wheat  given 
as  cdms  on  St  Thomas's  day. 

Mun  (lit.  man)^  a  comrade,  a 
companion ;  used  of  both  sexes. 
*  Sitna,  mun  !  does  ta'  see  them 
wild  geese P '  'I  tell  thee,  mun, 
he 's  been  dead  this  eight  year.' 
[The  A.S.  man  is,  like  homo,  of 
either  gender.  Thus  we  find — 
'  to  ^ani  untruman  men  ge-eode, 
ad  languentem /(Bmtnam  intra- 
ret; '  Beda,  v.  3.— W.  W.  S.] 

Mun,  V.  must  '  You  mun  do  as 
I  teU  thee.' 

*  I  wene  that  we  deye  mone 
For  hunger.' — Havdok,  840. 

Cf.  Icel.  mun,  must. 
Murphy,  a  kind  of  potato,  now 


extinct,  or  called  by  another 
name.  Murphy  as  a  general 
name  for  the  potato  is  some- 
times heard,  but  it  is  probably 
modem  slang,  imported  by  Irisn 
workmen. 

Murther  [murdh'ur],  murder.  *  A 
method  for  banishing  ....  self 
muriher  out  of  the  kingdom.' — 
John  Wesley,  circa  1790,  in 
'Notes  and  Queries,  4th  S.  vol.  xii. 
126.    A.S.  morHor, 

Mush,  V.  to  crush.  '  Messingham 
gravil  isn't  worth  much ;  it 
mushes  to  muck  th'  fost  time  a 
heavy  load  goes  ower  it.* 

Musicianer,  a  musician. 

Music,  piece  of,  a  musical  instru- 
mont.  '  I  thought  that  cabinet, 
wi'  gilt  on  it,  was  a  piece  of 
music  afore  you  opened  it.' — 
Aug.  28,  1876. 

Must  na,  must  not. 

Mutton,  a  sheep.  ^Muttons  is 
higher  this  Lady-day  then  ever 
I  know'd  'em/  *  Six  muttons  to 
be  killed.'  —  Will  of  Gervase 
Markham,  1636,  Academy,  15 
May,  1876,  p.  458. 

Mutton,  look  at  your  tail,  phr. 

a  phrase  used  in  scolding  a  dog ; 
probablv  in  allusion  to  the  of- 
fence of  sheep- worrying. 

My  deary  me,  My  dearest  a 

xne,  phr.  exclamations  of  sur- 
prise and  annoyance.  * '  My 
deary  me,  here's  Mason's  bill 
corned  in,  an'  it 's  pounds  more 
then  I  was  ware  on.'  '  I  was  at 
.  .  .  ,  i'  th'  West  Eidin'  o'  Yerk- 
shire,  last  22nd  o'  June,  an',  my 
dearest  a  me,  how  the  folks  do 
drink;  I  niwer  seed  nowt  like 
it.' 

Mysen,  myself. 

My  sow 's  pigged,  a  game  at 
cards. 


Haather  [ne'h'dhur],  neither. 
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Hab,  T,  to  catch. 

'Were  he  an  half-pay  officer,  a 

bully, 
A  highwaymaii,  a  prize-fighter, 
I  *d  nab  nim.' 

[Fielding]  Tom  Thumb,  2iid  edi- 
tion, 1730,  Act  n.  8C.  i. 

Hacker,  a  drum.  'Be  ready, 
when  I  give  a  signal,  to  strike 
waA^.'  — Sir  Walt  Scott,  The 
Betrothed,  chap.  T.  Chaucer  has 
nakerea,  C,  T.  2513;  see  Tyr- 
whitf  8  note. 

Hackers,  s.  pL  lambs'  testicles, 
which  are  often  made  into  pies. 

Hafll     See  Nave. 

Hail,  y.  to  catch  in  the  act 
^Perhaps  slang.)  '  I  naiVd  him 
just  as  he  was  a  oomin'  out  o' 
th'  bam  wi'  a  seek  o'  wheat  on 
his  back ; '  said  by  a  farm-bailiff , 
who  had  caught  one  of  the 
servants  stealing  com  fpr  his 
master's  horses. 

Hail-passer,  a  gimlet,  or  pricker. 

Hails.  A  child's  finger-nat29  should 
not  be  cut  till  it  is  a  year  old. 
If  they  are,  it  will  grow  up  a 
thief.  Previous  to  that  time,  they 
should  be  bitten  off. 

Hame,  v.  (pret  nampt  [naimpt], 
to  baptize.  '  Our  Mary  hes  been 
nampt,  but  we've  not  hed  her 
christened  yet ; '  i,  e»  Mary  has 
been  privately  baptized,  but  not 
yet  received  mto  the  conjuga- 
tion. The  term  is  apphed  to 
both  public  and  private  baptism. 

Hanberry,  an  anbury.  '  Anbury 
or  Ambury ;  a  kind  of  wen,  or 
spongy  wiu*t,  growing  upon  any 
part  of  a  horse's  body,  full  of 
blood.* — TJie  Sportsman* $  Diet. 
1785,  »ub  voc, 

Vai^fnail,  (1)  an  agnail,  i,  e,  a 
partly  detached  piece  of  skin  be- 
side the  finger-nails,  which  gives 
pain ;  also  called  idle-back, 
(2)  A  com,  a  bunion.    (Bare.) 


Hap.     See  Knap. 

Hapery,  bed-linen,  table-linen, 
and  linen  in  web.  ' .  .  .  and  also 
Napery  and  Beddynge  sufficient 
for  theyr  lodginge? — Leaee  of 
Manor  of  Scatter,  1537. 

Hap-kneedy  knock-kneed. 

Happer-head,  a  very  stupid  per- 
son. 

Happers,  s.  pi.  the  knees. 

Har,  adj.  (1)  near. 

(2)  The  left,  said  of  animals 
and  vehicles.  '  A  hos  we  was  a 
gettin'  ready  for  Howden  brok' 
his  nar  fore-leg.* 

Har-side,  the  near  side,  q.  v. 

Hasty,  adj.  ill-tempered.  '  I 
went  ower  to  meet  him  at  Brigg 
last  Thursda',  but  he  was  that 
nasty  I  could  mak'  nowt  on  him.* 
—Sep.  11,  1875. 

Hate  [nait],  adj.  neat. 

Hathan  land,  land  in  the  town- 
ship of  Yaddlethorpe,  so  called 
because  it  was  once  in  the  tenure 
of  a  man  called  Nathan  Hopkin. 

Hatly  [natii],  adv.  lit.  naturally, 
really,  certainly,  without  doubt 
'  I  'm  naffly  stauld  wi'  talkin'  to 
them  two,  Th'  owd  un  's  crazy, 
or  next-door  tul  it,  an'  th'  t'other 
tolls  nowt  but  lies.'  *I'm  not 
bet  wi'  it,  but  I  natHy  can't  do 
it' 

Hat*ral,  Hat'ral   fool,  a   fool. 

'  Nobody  but  a  real  nafral'  would 
iwer  hev  done  such  an  a  thing.* 
'  He  is  a  naiural  foole,  neither 
hath  he  any  lustinesse,  activity, 
or  spirit  in  him.' — Bernard,  Te- 
rence, 171. 

Hat  [nat],  a  mat.  Cf.  ArcJiaeo- 
logia,  zlL  353.  Baine,  Hist,  of 
North  Durham,  177. 

Hatter  [nat-ur],  v.  to  worrit,  to 
tease.  *  I  'd  raather  be  nibbrd 
to  dead  wi*  ducks,  then  live  wi' 
Miss  .  .  •  ;  she 's  alus  a  naiter-' 
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Nattji  adj.  neat. 

Bfator'  fnait'ur],  lit.  nature ;  the 
sap  of  yegetables.  *We  miin 
be^n  harvest  i'  Popple  cloas  to- 
morrer,  all  th'  natur  *«  gone  fra 

I  th'stroa.'  *  If  you  don't  maw  that 
there  gress  dirocUy,  all  th'  natur* 
wiU  be  dean  goan.' 

Bfanp,  (1)  a  blow  on  the  head. 

(2)  The  head. 

(3)  A  hillock.  <  Th'  road  used 
to  ^  up  in  a  naup  agean  Franky 
QuickfaU's  cottage,  where  that 
poplar  tree  stands.' 

Hanpins,  perquisites.  'Bill's 
gotten  fo'ty  pund  a  year  an' 
naupinSy  so  he 's  not  badly  off.' 

Vaniher  [naudh-ur],  neither. 

Have,  Vaff,  the  nave  of  a  wheel 
of  a  cart  or  wa^son.  It  is  fifteen 
inches  long,  with  twelve  holes  in 
it  for  the  spokes.  If  it  be  a  light 
wheel,  there  are  fourteen  spoke- 
holes. 

Ha^,  but;  Vay,  then,  exclamar 
tions  of  surprise. 

Hay,  Hay,  surely,  interj.  surely 
not ;  an  exclamation  of  surprise, 
coupled  with  auger  or  sorrow. 
'  He  11  be  ton'd  out  o'  his  place 
all  thrif  that  game  -  keeper.' 
*  Nay\  surely  ! ' 

S'ay-say,  contradiction.  '  I  shall 
hev  it  done,  so  there  need  n't  be 
no  nay^say  consamin'  it.' 

Haole,  a  low,  mean,  insignificant, 
vulgar  fellow. 

Vear,  the  kidney  of  an  animal. 
Cfl  IceL  n^ruy  G.  nieren,  kidneys. 

Hear,  adj.  stingy,  miserly,  mean. 
'  He 's  so  neary  he  11  hardly  part 
£ra  his  nose-droppin's.'  Also  adv. 
stingily.  A  miller  is  said  to 
grind  near  when  he  grinds  among 
the  flour  all  the  bran  he  can. 

S'ear-end.  The  near-end  of  a 
loin  of  veal  is  the  "paxt  next  the 
kidneys.    See  Near. 

Hear-fiat,  the  fat  about  the  kid- 
neys.   See  Near. 


Hear-hand,    prep,    nigh     unto. 

*  Don't  thou  go  near-^iand  Ned, 
he 's  gotten  th'  itch.' 

Hear-side,  the  left   side.      'It 

was  the  near-aide  foro-whoel 
which  ran  over  the  woman.' — 
Affid.  of  James  Fowler,  Beau- 
champ  V.  Winn,  1807. 

Heat  as  a  new  pin,  exceedingly 
neat 

Heat-herd,  one  who  has  the  care 
of  homed    cattlo.      (Obsolete.) 

*  Elegerunt  etiam  Nich.  Cakwoll 
ad  serviondum  in  officio  de  le 
netterd  &  swineherd.'  —  BotteS" 
ford  Manor  Becords,  1616. 

Heat's-foot  oil,  oQ  manufactured 
from  the  feet  of  calves  or  oxen. 
*A  rundyll  off  neytt  oyl'  was 
among  the  goods  of  bobert  Abra- 
ham, a  Kirton-in-Lindsoy  shop- 
keeper in  1520. — Manor  Boll, 
8ub  an,  'A  Bruise  ....  rub 
it  with  one  Spoonful  of  Oil  of  ^ 
Turpentine  and  two  of  NeaU- 
foot  oil.' — [J.  Wesley]  Primitive 
Physic,  V.  ed.  35. 

Heb,  (1)  the  bill  of  a  bird. 

(2)  The  human  nose  is  some- 
times sarcastically  called  the  neh, 

Hecessary,  a  privy.  Cf.  Sixth 
Beport  of  Dep,  Keeper  of  Public 
Becords,  App.  ii.  p.  142. 

Heck,  Y.  Barley  is  said  to  neck 
when  the  heads  fall  off  by  being 
too  ripe  before  it  is  cut. 

Heck  and  crop,  head  over  heels. 
'My  owd  woman  fell  neck  and 
crop  doon  th'  stee  i'  th'  parlour 
pantry.' 

Heck-hole,  the  back  of  the  neck. 

*  If  I  was  to  walk  to  Willerton 
across  th'  closes  a  day  like  this, 
I  should  be  weet  up  to  th'  neck- 
hoU: 

Heck-towel,  a  small  cloth  used 
for  drying  crockery. 

Heck  of,  on  the.     '  One  bad  job 

alus  falls  on  th*  neck  of  another ' 
is     a    common    saying    when 

ll 
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misfortunes  follow  each  other 
quickly.  '  One  mischief  in  necke 
of  another.' — ^Bernard's  Terence, 
164. 

Heedles,  a  weed,  with  sharp 
needle -like  seed -pods,  whicn 
grows  among  com. 

Heet  [nect],  night. 

Veglectfol,  adj.  negligent.  'Did 
you  ever  see  anything  in  such 
a  neglectful  condition?' — Mahd 
Heron,  i.  24. 

Hep,  y.  (1)  A  horse  is  said  to 
ntp  when  he  makes  a  slight  noise 
by  clashing  his  teeth  together. 

(2)  Also  the  noise  made  by  a 
horse  when  biting  another's  back. 

Ifep-hoTUie,  a  place  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Gunness. 

Vesh,  adj.  delicate,  tender,  cod- 
dling, fearful  of  cold.  *  She's 
strange  an'  neth  aboot  her  sen, 
niyyer  so  much  as  goes  to  th' 
ash-hole  wi'out  her  bonnet  on.' 

Hero,  V.  to  nip,  to  bite.  (Rare.) 
*  Th'  dog  nesp'd  hou'd  o'  th'  rat 
as  it  run  round  th'  hoose  comer.' 

Hess,  a  promontory  ;  a  projecting 
point  of  land  running  out  into 
the  Trent  or  Humber.  There  is 
a  village  called  QunneM  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Trent,  nearly 
opposite  Keadby.  This  place  has 
in  recent  days  been  frequently 
spelt  Gunhouse  by  ignorant 
people  who  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  word.  A  person  once  informed 
the  editor*8  father  that  '  Gxm- 
house  got  its  name  from  the 
Danes  haying  lodged  their  guns 
there.' 

*  Between  Trent  fall  and  Whitten- 

ne$a 
Many   are  made    widdows   and 
fauierless.' 

Diary  of  A  hr,  de  la  Pryme  (Sur- 
tees  Soc.),  139.  *  He  would 
likely  gallop  like  mad  down  the 
Warps  to  tne  nesaJ — Ralf  Skir^ 
laugh,  ii.  87. 


Heat,  a  collection  of  things,  such 
as  boxes,  counters,  or  weights, 
one  fitting  within  another.  1570. 
*  A  nest  of  white  gobblettes  with 
one  cover.' — Willa  of  Northern 
Counties  (Surtees  Soc.),  ii.  339. 
'What  cogging  cocledemoy  is 
runne  away  with  a  neast  of 
goblets.' — Marston,  Dutch  Conr- 
tezaUf  Act  I.  sc.  i.,  vol.  ii.  p.  111. 
*It  doesn't  do  very  well  for  a 
nest  of  Hingham  boxes  to  talk 
too  much  about  outsiders  and 
insiders.' — O.  W.  Holmes,  Proff. 
at  the  Breakfast  Table,  377.  For 
a  notice  of  a  neat  of  coffins,  made 
at  Gainsburgh,  see  the  author's 
English  Ch.  Furniture,  186,  and 
Stark's  History  of  Gainsburgh, 
471. 

Hest-egg,  the  egg  which  is  left 
by  the  gatherer  in  a  hen*s  nest 
to  hinder  her  from  forsaking  it. 
A  lump  of  chalk  cut  into  the 
form  of  an  egg  is  sometimes 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Hestling,  the  smallest  bird  of  a 
brood. 

Hatting,  (1)  stale  urine.  It  was 
formerly  preserved  in  large  jars, 
to  be  used  in  washing  coarse 
clothes,  for  the  purpose  of  soften- 
ing the  water. 

(2)  Nets  used  for  folding  sheep. 

HetUe.  It  is  a  common  belief 
that  nettles  grow  spontaneously 
where  human  urine  has  been 
deposited  ;  *  Ihat  's  th'  reason 
hedge-boddoms  is  so  full  on  'cm.' 
This  belief  is  also  prevalent  in 
some  parts  of  the  West  of  Scot- 
land. 

Hettle,  v.  to  irritate.  *I  netfle 
the  fellow  now.' — Bernard,  Te- 
rence, 114. 

Hettle  in,  dock  out,  that  is,  that 

the  juice  of  the  dock  is  a  specifio 
for  the  sting  of  the  nettle. 

*  But  canst  thou  plaien  raket  to  and 

fro. 
Nettle  in,  dock  out,  now  this,  now 
that.* — Chaucer,  TroUus,  iy. 
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H'ever  heed,  phr.  never  mind ;  do 
not  take  any  notice. 

Bfevy  [nevi],  nephew. 

Hew-bay'd  cow,  a  cow  which 
has  Teiy  recently  had  a  calf. 

Vewty  [neuzi],  adj.  fond  of 
gostdp.  *  She  8  the  newsieat  old 
woman  i'  all  Messingham;  I 
don't  care  who  th'  other  iaJ 

Vewt,  a  lizard. 

Hew-year's    moniing.    If  the 

first  person  who  enters  a  house 
on  New-year's  morning  bring  bad 
news,  it  13  a  sign  of  ill-luck  for 
the  whole  of  the  year.  As  soon 
as  the  clock  strikes  twelye  on 
New-yeaf^s  morning  bring  some- 
thing indoors,  for  it  is  lucky  to 
haye  some  incoming  before  there 
is  any  outgoing. 

Hezt-door,  near,  similar.  '  If  he 
was  n't  drunk,  your  worship,  he 
was  next-door  to  it;  he  was 
screVd.' 

Hick,  the  deviL 

Hicker,  the  short  and  imperfectly 
sounded  neieh  of  a  horse.  Also, 
as  y.  to  neig^  slightly. 

'  I  '11  ^e  thee  a'  these  milk-white 

steids. 
That  prance  and  nicker  at  a  speir.' 
Johnie    Armstrang,  in    Scott's 
Border  Min.,  ed.    1861,  i.  408. 
Gf.  Monastery,  chap.  33. 

Hicking,  a  cmel  operation  per- 
formed on  a  horse's  tail,  to  make 
the  animal  carry  it  eracefuUy. — 
Blane,  Outlines  of  Veterinary 
Arty  ed.  ii.  p.  602.  See  note  on 
Nicked  in  Introd.  to  Glos.  B. 
16  (E.  D.  S.),  p.  xyiii. 

Hick  of  time,  the  exact  time: 
just  in  time. 

Hidiot,  an  idiot.  '  He  's  such  a 
nidiot  as  I  niyyer  seed  afore  i' 
all  my  bom  days.'    Cf.  Noddipol. 

Vlgh-hand,  adv.  nearly.     'It's 
nigh- hand    time  to  go  to  bed.' 
,  8&Q  Near-Aand. 


Hight-cap,  strong  drink  taken 
iust  before  going  to  bed,  or  when 
in  bed.  Formerly,  a  night-cap 
was  commonly  composed  of  hot 
beor  and  spices. 

Hight-ripened,  adj.  Corn  that  is 
blighted,  or  has  died  before  the 
ears  have  become  filled,  is  said  to 
be  night-ripened, 

Vight  -  stalker,  ITight  -  walker. 

(Obsolete.)  *  The  night  walker 
[is]  he  that  sleepeth  by  day,  and 
walketh  by  night.'  —  William 
Sheppard,  Covrt-keeper^s  gvide, 
1650,  48.  These  persons  were 
subject  to  a  fine  by  the  manor 
courts.  *  Wilelmus  Ilolyfold, 
Wilelmus  Chapman,  sunt  com- 
munis nyght-stalkers  tempore 
incongruo.'  —  Kirton-in-Lindsey 
Manor  Becords,  1492. 

Him,  (1)  a  very  slow  trot. 

(2)  The  motion  of  a  nurse's 
knee  in  rocking  an  infant  thereon. 

'My  lady  goes  to  London,  mm, 

nim,  nim; 
(Gentleman  follow  after,  trot,  trot, 

trot; 
Baby  goes  gallopy,  gallopy,  gallop.' 

Song  of  a  mother  nursing  an 
infant.  While  the  first  line  is 
being  said  she  moves  very  slowly, 
i*ather  more  rapidly  at  the 
second,  and  very  fast  at  the 
third. 

Vino-bob-tquare,  adj.  of  very 
irregular  form,  much  out  of 
shape. 

Hine-coms,  a  very  small  quantity 
of  tobacco,  about  as  much  as 
half  fills  the  bowl  of  a  pipe. 

Nine-meals,  a  very  long  fork,  for 
lifting  up  sheaves  or  bats  to  the 
top  of  a  stack. 

Ninny-nanny,  a  fool. 

Hip,   V.    (1)    to    slip    through 

auickly;  to  do  anything  stealth- 
y,  but  with  rapid  motion.  *  The 
foal  nipped  thnf  th'  gate  on  us 
afore  we  was  aware.' — July  1, 
1876. 
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(2)Topmcli,  to  twitch.  *  Please, 
BUT,  Bill  *8  been  nippin'  an*  lug- 
gin'  me.*  *  Th'  band  that  tied  it 
up  hes  nipped  that  tuHp-tree  till 
it 's  dead. 

Hip  off,  V.  to  run  oflf  quickly. 
*  Noo  then,  nip  of  an*  fetch  yon 
ho88.* — Brumby y  June  22,  1876. 

Hip  up,  V.  to  snatch  up. 

Hipped,  pp.  griped  or  otherwise 
uneasy  in  the  bowels.  A  local 
preacher  in  Normanby  chapel 
once  said,  in  the  middle  of  his 
discourse,  '  You  mun  excuse  me 
a  bit,  if  you  please,  my  friends,  I 
feel  raatherly  nipped,^ 

Hipping,  adj.  miserly. 

Hist  [neist],  adj.  nice. 

Histly  [neist'li],  adv.  nicely. 

Hit,  a  louse. 

Hits,  as  dead  at,  quite  dead.    ^  It 

was  the  pack-man ;  his  box  be- 
hind him,  his  face  smashed  in 
and  deead  as  nits.'  —  Lawrence 
Cheny,  Buth  and  Qahrid^  i  27. 

Hoa  [noa'h*],  no. 

Hoah*8  ark,  clouds  elliptically 
parted  into  small,  wave  -  like 
forms.  If  the  end  point  to  the 
sun,  it  is  a  sign  of  rain ;  if  con- 
trary to  the  sun,  of  fine  weather. 

Hoan,  adj.  (1)  none.  '  Mother 's 
sent  to  ax  if  you  *11  be  so  good 
as  to  lend  her  six  eggs.*  '  Tell 
her  I'm  very  sorry,  but  I  hev 
noan ;  IVe  sent  every  one  to 
Brigg  by  th'  carrier.* 

(2)  adv.  not.  *  He  11  noan  come 
noo,  it  *s  ower  laat.* 

Hob,  Hobby,  (1)  a  child's  name 
for  a  foal. 

(2)  The  call  for  a  foal. 

(3)  The  head.     *  I  '11  crack  thy 
noo  lor  thee.' 

Hobbing,  drinking  with  a  com- 
panion. 

Hobble,  V.  to  hit  on  the  head 
with  a  dub  or  thick  stick. 


Hobnt,    Hobbnt  [nob-utl,  adv. 

only  (lit.  not  but).  'What  ar' 
ta'  sayin'  Jack  Black's  gotten 
twenty  childer  for,  when  thoo 
knaws  he 's  nohut  thirteen  yet.' 
'  I  've  nohhut  gotten  fewer  pence.' 
'He's  nohlmt  half-rocked,  poor 
chap.' 

Hodden,  to  knead  bread.  (Obso- 
lescent.) Said  to  be  common  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
[In  Mid-Torkshire  nodden  is 
used  as  the  past  part  of  the  verb 
to  knead.] 

Hoddipol,  a  silly  person.  *  Whor- 
son  nodipol  that  I  am!' — ^Ber- 
nard, Terence^  43.  *A  verye 
nodypoll  nydyote  myght  be  a 
E^amed  to  say  it.' — The  Workes 
of  Sir  Thomas  More^  1557,  709. 

Hoddle,  Hoddle-boz,  the  head. 

Hoddy,  a  fool.  '  They  '11  call  us 
all  a  pack  of  noddies.^ — S.Naylor, 
Beynard  the  Fox,  69.  . 

Hog,  the  small  piece  of  wood 
which  fits  into  the  hole  in  the 
axle-tree  of  a  wheel,  through 
which  the  linch-pin  is  drawn  out. 

Hoggin,    (1)    a  lump.    'Put  a 
noggin  o'  coal  upo'  th'  fire.' 
(2)  A  mug. 

Hog-beftp,  the  catch  which  fastens 
the  '  710^  *  into  the  axle-tree  of 
a  wheel.    See  Nog, 

Horn.     See  Num, 

Hoiting  about  fnois-in  aboot-1, 
presTpart.  makiL^  a  ^reat  nois^. 
*I  wish  he  would  mwer  come 
near  hand  no  more,  he's  alus 
noisin*  ahoot  summuts.' 

Ho  nian*8  Mend,  two  almost 
circular  loops  which  formerly 
existed  in  the  course  of  the  river 
Trent  in  the  parish  of  Ijea.  The 
river  broke  through  the  more 
northern  one  in  1792. 

Ho  matters,  unwell,  poorly. 
*  How  *s  the  mother  ? '  *  Thank 
ye,  she  *s  no  matters,^  *  Hev*  you 
sent  for  th'  doctor,  then  ? '  *  Noa ; 
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she  '8  nobut  V  th'  owd  way,  nowt 
worse  then  common.' 
Honsense,  anything  which  the 
speaker  strongly  disapproves  of, 
though  not  nonsense  in  the  strict 
meanins  of  the  word.  *Noo 
then,  I  Ul  hev  no  nonsenee  wi'  ye ; 

Eay  me  th'  money  to-day,  or  I  '11 
IV  ye  for  it.' 

Hoodie,  a  foolish  person.  *If 
you  talk  in  that  way,  Tom,  every- 
body will  think  you  are  a«ood/«.' 
*  Tliere  is  not  a  Noodle  in  society 
who  refrains  from  saying  that 
Despotism  is  the  only  govern- 
ment fit  for  France.' —  1854, 
Baylo  St  John,  Purple  TinU  of 
Paris,  ii  249. 

Kooki  a  comer.  There  was  in 
1553  a  place  within  the  Messing- 
ham  part  of  East  Butterwick 
called  Newclewt  Newke.  The 
angle  where  the  manor  of  Kir- 
ton-in-Lindsey  abuts  upon  Bisby 
and  Appleby  is  called  Soke  Nook 

Kookins,  s.  pi.  the  corners  of  a 

stack. 
Kop.     See  Knqp. 
Hope,  a  blow  on  the  head. 
Hor,  than.     *  I  've  gotten  a  vast 

sight  more  brass  nor  thoo  hes.' 
« The  Dinlay  snaw  was  ne'er  mair 

white 
Nor  the  lyart  locks  of  Harden  s 

hair.' 
Jamie  Telfer,  in  Scott's  Border 
Min,y  ed.  1861,  ii.  11. 

'Kormons,  adj.  enormous. 

Konunby  [NorVumbi],  Nor- 
manby* 

Kote.  To  'put  a  person's  nose 
out'  or  *out  of  joint'  is,  in  some 
unfair  manner,  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  right  or  favour  that 
was  his.  Commonly  used  in 
affairs  of  Ipve.  *  Lest  the  wench 
....  should  put  your  now  out 
o/yoynf.'— Bernard,  Terence,  107. 

Hot  all  there,  Hot  right  sharp, 

half  idiotic. 


Hoth  [noth],  the  north. 
Hother,  a,  an  other.  *  New  wheel 

and  a  nother  mending  7*  6*.' — 

Northorpe  Ace,  1782. 
Hothink  [nuth-ingk],  nothing. 
Hothmp,  Northorpe. 
^Nothrup  rise    and    Grayingham 

fall, 
Ketton  [Kirton-in-Lindsoy]   yet 
^all  be  greater  than  all.' 

Hows  and  thens,  now  and  then, 
occasionally.  *  He  could  have  a 
labourer,  if  not  always,  nowB 
a«rf<Ae?wtohelphim.'— Lawrence 

Cheny,  Ruth  and  Gabriel,  i.  39. 
Howstril    [noustril],  (1)    the 

nostnL 

(2)  A  blow  on  the  head. 

Howt  [nout],  (1)  nothing.  '  She 
was  sittin'  wi'  no  fire  nor  no^nV 

(2)  A  worthless  person  or  thing. 

*  I  alus  thowt  thoo  'd  ton  out  a 
nowt,  an'  I  hav  n't  been  mista'on.' 
*A  drunken  shackbag,  a   real 

nowt,^ 

(3)  At  nowt,  on  no  account. 

*  He  could  n't  be  guided  at  nowt, 
say  what  I  would.'  *  I  wod  n't 
do  such  a  thing  as  that  at  nowt* 

Howt  'at 's  owt,  not  of  any  value. 

*  Fling  it  upo*  th'  fire,  it 's  w/wt 
*a  *a  owt* 

Howt  0*  all  nowts,  a  person 
utterly  worthless  and  depraved. 

*  Him  be  a  preacher !  a  real  nowt 
o'  all  nowtalikQ  him !  why,  he 's 
not  conduct  to  keep  a  Tom-an'- 
Jerry.'— Aug.  23,  1876. 

Howt  o'  th'  sort,  nothing  of  the 
kind.  *  I  niwer  said  nowt  o*  th* 
sort  i'  all  my  life,' 

Howt  to  nail  to,  feeble,  weak, 
infirm— in  a  state  of  declining 
health.  *No;  I  don't  get  no 
better.  You  see,  I've  nourt  to 
nail  to.'  *The  doctor  said  if 
he  'd  hed  a  good  constitution  he 
could  hev  cured  him,  but  he 's 
drunk  so  hard,  there 's  nowt  to 
nail  to,' 
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Hozzle,  (1)  the  nose. 

(2)  The  spout  of  a  pump,  a 
tap,  or  any  such  thing. 

Hnll^  Y.  to  lull,  allay,  or  assuage 
pain.  *  Mary*s  tooth  stangs  so, 
I  *m  going  to  gie  her  some  lod- 
lum  to  null  it.' 

Hullahf  a  drain  (probably  obso- 
lete). *  The  dikes  or  nullahs  by 
which  the  fresh  waters  in  time 
of  flood  found  a  more  direct 
course  to  the  Trent.*  —  Stone- 
house,  Hist.  Isle  o/Axholme,  xv. 

Nnm  bank.  When  a  breach 
happens  in  a  bank  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  make  another  bank 
on  the  site  of  the  old  one ;  a  circle 
of  earth  is  then  made  round  the 
breach  called  a  mnn  haiik.  The 
act  of  doing  this  is  called  numning 
or  nomming,  *  You  knaw  where 
that  gyme  is  at  Motten ;  well, 
whoD  tn  bank  brust,  it  weshed  a 
grut  hole,  an'  they  'd  it  to  worn 
roond  afore  they  could  stop  it.* — 
East  Butterwick. 

Hum-head,  a  blockhead. 

Nnnty,  adj.  unstylish,  dowdy. 

Hur,  a  small  ball,  such  as  that 
used  in  the  game  of  hockey. 

Nnr-spell  and  dandy,  the  game 
of  hockey. 

Nut,  (1)  the  head.  '1*11  warm 
thee  nut  for  thee.' — Nov,  27, 
1874. 

(2)  The  cavity  in  the  head 
..  just  below  the  ears.  To  put  up 
the  ntUsy  that  is,  to  press  the 
thumbs  into  these  cavities,  is  a 
cruel  punishment  inflicted  by 
boys  on  each  other. 

Nuzzle,  V.  to  caress,  as  a  baby 
does  its  mother.  'Makes  my 
coy  minx  to  nttssell  twixt  the 
breasts  of  her  lull*d  husband.*— 
Marston,  What  you  Will,  Act 
III.  sc.  i 

Oat-grass,  Avena  prateima. 

'  On  the  oat-grass  and  the  sword- 


grass,  and  the  bulrush  in  the 
pooL' 

Tennyson,  New-year's  Eve. 

Oats. 

'  If  you  cut  oats  green 
You  get  both  kmg  and  queen.' 

t.  e.  if  oats  be  not  cut  before 
they  seem  fully  ripe,  Ihe  largest 
grams  which  are  at  the  top  of 
Ihe  head  will  probably  fall  out. 

Obbut,  phr.  Oh !  but.  Child.  '  I 
sha'n't.'  Mother.  *  Ohbut,  you 
will ;  or  1 11  leather  you  as  long 
as  I  can  stan'  ower  you.' 

Object,  a  deformed,  diseased, 
slatternly,  or  iU-drest  person. 
*  She  looks  a  Strang  obfect  wi* 
that  owd  bonnet  on.' 

Obstropolous,  adj.  obstreperous. 

Ocker  [ok'ur],  ochre. 

Ootober-summer,  a  few  warm 
days  coming  together  in  October. 

'Od,  a  contraction  of  the  word 
God,  usod  after  the  manner  of 
an  oath. 

Ods  C0S8  it,  i.  e.  God  curse  it ;  an 
oath. 

0*d  [odj,  V.  imper.  hold.  '  ad 
yer  dm,  one  can*t  hear  oneself 
speak.' 

Odd,  adj.  single,  lonely.  'An 
odd  house,'  •  odd  tree,*  *  odd  kit- 
lin,  puppy,  pig,  chicken,  stock- 
ing,' &c  are  common  expressions. 
A  Primitive  Methodist  local 
preacher  in  the  Messingham 
chapel,  about  thirty  years  ago, 
was  advocating  the  missionary 
cause.  Describing  the  heathen, 
he  said — ^^Them  poor  creature 
weds  as  mony  wives  as  iwer 
they've  a  mind,  but  th'  Testa- 
ment says  as  dear  as  dayleet 
we  're  nobut  to  hev  a  odd  'un  a 
piece.' 

Odd  jobs,  8.  pi.  various  small 
things  on  a  fkrm,  or  in  a  large 
household,  which  require  doing, 
but  belong  to  no  person's  regu- 
lar work. 
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Odd  many  a  labourer,  usually  an 
old  man,  employed  ou  a  farm  to 
do  odd  jobs,  q.  v. 

Odd-or-even,  a  boy's  game,  played 
with  buttons,  marbles,  or  half- 
pennies. 

OddB,  II)  consequence.  '  What 's 
the  odds  now  how  thoo  was  used 
when  thoo  was  a  bairn,  it 's  all 
past  an*  done  wi\* 

(2)  Variance.  '  Thev  fell  at 
odds  about  dreanin'  Nathan  land.* 

OddB  bobs,  interjec.  a  humorous 
exclamation  indicating  surprise. 

•  Odds  bohsj  who  would  ivvor  hev 
expected  to  see  you  a  wet  day 
like  this ! ' 

Oder,  other.  1529.  *  On  vest- 
ment of  blayk  chamelete  &  on 
odfr  of  gpeyne  croylle.* — KirUm- 
in-Lindsey  Ch,  Ace, 

Odling  [od'ling],  an  orphan,  or 
solitary  person.  *  My  wife  *s 
dead ;  an'  all  my  bairns  is  delUl, 
an*  I  *m  nowt  no  bettor  than  an 
odling^  noo.' 

(2)  A  single  chicken  or  duck  of 
a  brood,  when  all  the  others  haye 
died. 

Odments,  s.  pi.  fragments,  trifles, . 
odds  and  ends. 

'Od  rot  it,  'Od  rabbit  it,  oaths. 

Of,  prep.  (1)  on.  *  It  happened  of 
Christmas  -  day  neet,  five  an* 
thii-ty  year  sin  .'  *  For  rynginge 
of  the  crownation  day.' — Kirton- 
in-Lindsey  Ch,  Ace,  1638. 

(2)  For.  •  I  *ve  been  hollerin' 
of  thee  for  th'  last  hairf  hoor.* 

Ofens  [auf *nz],  adv.  often. 

Offals,   (1)  refuse  of  any  kind, 
but  more  particularly  refuse  com. 
(2)  Pigs*  feet,  ears,  &c. 

Off  and  on,  (1)  now  and  then. 

*  I  don*t  do  it  regular,  but  off  an* 
on  like.' 

(2)  Variable,  changeable. 
•He's  nivver  steady,  alus  off 
an*  on  J 

Offil,   Offiloiu,  adj.  bad|  worth- 


less, good  for  nothing.  'She's 
a  sore,  q^Mookin*  croatur  as 
iwer  I  seed.'  '  He 's  a  offUous 
chap.' 

Off'n  {lit  off  from),  off.  '  If  ye 
fall  off*n  that  stee  thool  kill  thee 
sen.'    See  Dirt  FieSf  2. 

Oil  of  strap,  a  jocular  name  for 
a  thrashing.  It  is  the  custom 
on  All  Fools*  day  to  send  boys 
to  the  saddlers  or  shoemakers 
for  a  pennyworth  of  oil  of  strap, 

Oisier,  the  osier. 

Old  sows,  s.  pi.  wood-lice. 

OUibnt  [olibut], haUbut,  the  fish 
so  called. 

Omnst  [om'ust],  adv.  almost.  *  I 
wanted  to  laugh,  but  I  omust 
could  n*t.*— July  1,  1875. 

On,  prep.  (I)  of.  *  Some  on  'em 
com'  past  here,  but  I  did  n*t  see 
noan  on  'em.' 

(2)  As  adj.  tipsy.  *  He  was  a 
bit  on  last  neet,  but  there  was  n't 
much  matter  for  him  like.' 

(3)  Even  with,  revenged  u})On. 
'  I  11  be  on  wi'  him  th'  next  time 
he  gi'es  me  a  fair  chanch.' 

On  end,  (1*)  upright,  perpendicu- 
lar. *You*U  find  them  powls 
on  end  agean  th*  bat  stack. 

(2)  Sitting  up.  '  He 's  on  end 
yet ;  but  if  he  does  n*t  tak'  care, 
he  *11  soon  be  i*  th'  bed-boddum.' 

One  side.    (1)  To  'put  a  thing 

on  one  side*  is  to  put  it  away, 
decHne,  or  reject  it. 

(2)  To  *  be  put  on  one  side '  is 
to  be  put  away,  turned  off,  or 
be  put  out  of  court. 

On  it,  phr.  distressed.  *  She  'a 
sorely  on  it,  acos  Jim's  broken 
off  wi'  her.' 

Ony  [on-i],  any. 

Ony-how,  adv.  in  any  way.  *  You 
alus  do  things  ony-hoWy  you  do ; 
if  ta  can*t  do  'em  reight,  you  'd 
better  do  *em  no-how  at  all.' 

Ony  time,  (1)  any  time.    '  Ony 
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time  next  week  that  suits  you  H 
do  for  me.' 

(2)  Ony  time  frequently,  how- 
ever,  means  now,  at  once.  '  Mary 
Ann,  wlien  can  you  go  along 
wi*  me  to  fetch  th'  kye  up  ? '  *  I  'm 
ready  <my  time.' 

Oot  [cot],  prep.  out.  'She  was 
oot  o'  doors  that  oowd  day  for 
more  then  a  newer,  an'  hedn't 
heen  confined  eight  an'  forty 
hoors.' 

Oppen  [opu],  adj.  open. 

Oppen-anen,  medlars. 

'  I  &Te  as  doth  an  open  er$  ; 
That  ilke  fruit  is  euer  lenger  the 

wers, 
Til  it  be  rotten  in  mullok,  or  in 

stre.' — Chaucer,  Eeve's  Prologue. 

*  As  useless  as  open-arses  gathered 
green.' — Tho.  Balligrew,  Par«of»'« 
Wedding^  Act  II.  sc.  iL 

Oppen  gilt,  a  female  pig  that  has 
not  been  operated  upon  to  hinder 
her  from  haying  young. 

Oppen  weather,  warm,  genial 
weather  in  winter,  not  frosty. 

Orange-flower  tree,  the  Syriuga. 
Order,  to  take.     To  take  ordm- 

with  a  person  is  to  compel  him 
to  do  orderljr  or  rightly.  It  does 
not  necessarily  signify  to  punish, 
though  punishment  may  be  often 
included  in  its  meaning.  *I*m 
goin^  oyer  to  ...  .  to-morrow, 
and  if  ...  .  and  his  men  haye 
not  settled  things,  I  '11  take  order 
with  both  of  'em.'  Cf.  *the 
Senate  then  might  at  their  plea- 
sure quickljr  take  such  order 
therein,  as  might  appear  best  to 
their  wisdoms ; '  Shakespeare's 
Plutarch,  ed.  Skeat,  p.  48.  See 
Take  order,  Took  order,  and  Order 
in  the  Glossary  to  that  work. 

Original,  Oryginald,  a  male 

Christian aame.  Oryginald  Smjih 
was  fined  at  a  court  of  the  manor 
of  Kirton-in-Ijindsey,  held  on 
the  20th  of  Elizabeth  for   an 


assault  on  John  Base. — Manor 
EoU,  sub  ann.  Original  Peart 
was  a  burgess  of  Lincoln  during 
the  time  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  Babingtons  of  Bamnton,  co. 
Notts. ;  and  the  Mark  nam  s  of 
Lamboote  Grange,  oo.  York,  used 
Original  for  a  Christian  name 
in  file  17th  century. — ^Hunter's 
South  Yorks.  i.  259. 

Original,  adj.  'This  epithet  of 
original  is  frequently  made  use 
of  in  the  Isle  [of  Axholme]  to 
designate  any  thing  highly  es- 
teemed. It  nas  arisen  probably 
frt>m  its  being  applied  to  the  old 
inhabitants,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Dutch  settlers.  So 
even  now  we  have  it  perpetually 
used  when  a  man  gets  a  little 
joyous  over  his  cups,  "  You  are 
my  original  friend,"  t.  e.  as  was 
meant  by  those  who  first  used 
the  expression  "  You  are  not  one 
of  those  scamping  Dutchmen, 
but  one  of  the  original  or  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try." ' — Stonehouse,  Hist.  Isle  of 
Axholme,  244. 

Orts,  &  pi.  (1)  worthless  things, 
rubbish;  especially  the  waste 
loft  in  spinning. 

(2^  A  term  of  contempt.  *  They 
mak  orts  on  me  noo,  'cos  they 
think  I  'm  a  worn-out  owd  man, 
an'  good  for  newt,* — Kirton-in- 
Linasey, 

08868  [os'ez],  8.  pi.  horses.  The 
singular  is  *erse  [ers]. 

0*  t*,  for  Of  the.  '  Get  oot  o'  f 
hoose  wi'  thee,  thoolungin'  thief.' 

Otchard,  orchard. 

Otchen,  an  urchin,  i.  e.  a  hedge- 
hog. *  You  're  as  full  o'  lies  as 
a  otchen  is  o'  prickles.'  See 
JPrickly- Otchen. 

Other  8ome,  adj.  pL  others.  'I 
grew  seven^  acre  o'  taties  that 
year ;  some  I  sell'd  afore  Christ- 
mas at  twelve  shiUin'  a  seek, 
other  some  I  kept  till  May-daa', 
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an'  nobut  made  dgliteen  pence 
on  *em.' 

Otherwhilei,  adv.  at  other  times. 
Sometimes  I  go  out  tatiein' ; 
(ttherwhilea  I  mak'  a  bit  by  knit- 
tin*. 


'  And  smn  hrme  he  f  an^te  fiiste  * 
fleigh  otherwhile.^ 
Fier$  the  Floitnnan,  B. 


ft 


99. 

Cf.  Stratmann,  Diet.  Old  Eng, 
287. 

Otter,  an  iron  affixed  to  an  axle- 
tree  for  the  vheels  to  butt  against, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them 
at  their  proper  width  apart. 

Out,  V.  to  turn  out,  to  eject. 
'Matthew  ....  was  outed  fra 
his  farm  thrif  poisoning  Dr .  .  . . 
pheasants.*  'Digby  was  the 
cause  that  I  was  outed  from  my 
command  in  Wales.' — Symonds* 
Diary,  1645,  p.  269.  *How 
many  were  outed  of  their  free- 
holds, liberty  and  liyolihood  P  *— 
[James  Howell]  Sober  inspec,  into 
Carriage  of  Long  Pari.  1656,  p. 
156.    Cf.  Chaucer's  use  of  outen. 

Out  and  out,  excellent,  first-rate, 
by  for.  '  I  reckon  John  Bright 
oik  an*  out  the  best  speaker  that 
there  is.' 

Out  of  all  reason,  quite  unreason- 
able. *It's  out  o'  all  reason  to 
pay  twice  ower  for  one  job.' 

Out  of  fettle,  in  bad  condition^ 
said  of  cattle.    See  Fettle. 

Ont-of-his-head,  Off-his-head, 

delirious.  *  Poor  chap ;  he  's 
out'o/'his'head  ;  he 's  been  talh^ 
ifig  over  all  night.' 

Ont  of  sqnare,  irregular,  lob- 
sided,  untrustworthy  in  charac- 
ter. 'He  brought  all  out  of 
squared — Bernard,  Terence,  61. 

Ontcasts,  s.  pL  inferior  sheep 
cuUed  out  of  the  rest  of  the 
flock.  '  Fifty-two  weathers  and 
hogees,  oiuJUatAi,^  —  Invent,  of 
goocLB  of  Sir  John  Anderson  of 
Broughton,  1671,  in  [Sir  0.  H. 


J.  Anderson's]  HUi.  of  Lea,  25. 

Onting,  a  going  out;  a  trip  of 
pleasure.  (Perhaps slang.)  'We'd 
a  rare  outing  at  th'  review  day 
at  Thornton.' 

Onts,  at,  ina disagreement.  'They 
fell  at  out4  last  Brig:g  fair  was 
three  year,  an'  hey  niwer  bed  a 
good  wod  for  one  another  sin'.' 

Outwen,  the  same  as  backwater, 

q.  T. 
Owd  [oud],  adj.  old. 

Owd-chap,  -Ctentleman,  -Lad, 
-Man,  -Kicky  -Scraty  -Sam, 
-TXn,  the  devil 

Owd  -  £Ek8hioned,  sharp,  witty, 
clover,  precocious. 

Owd-ferrand,  Owd-ikrrand,  adj. 

(1)  old-fashionod.  *  There 's  a 
strange  owd-ferrand  stoan  walled 
into  Crowle  chech.' 

(2)  Sharp,  witty,  clever.  'He's 
a  strange  owd-ferrand  bairn;  he 
would  mak'  onybody  laugh 
when  he 's  up  to  his  gams.' 

Owd  hunz,  a  dirty  old  man,  a 
miser. 

Owd-men,  a  kind  of  apples. 

Owd  particlers,  very  old  friends. 
*  Him  an'  me 's  owd  partic'lera  ; 
we've  knawn  one  another  for 
sixty  year.' 

Owd  standards,  (1)  aged  people. 

'  Ov}d  standards  used  to  call  th' 
place  i'  Bottesford  chech,  where 
Mrs  Peacock  sits,  th'  Papist 
quore,  on  account  o'  it  belongin' 
i'  former  time  to  th'  Morleys  o* 
Holme.' 

(2)  Old  famiHes.  '  They  had 
been  there  quite  long  enough 
to  be  counted  among  the  old 
standards  by  the  rustics  around.' 
— Mabel  Heron,  i.  66. 

Owd  Street,  the  Ermine  Street. 
The  Boman  way  leading  from 
Lincoln  to  Winteringham. 

Owd  woman's  luck,  having  the 
wind  in  your  face  both  going 
and  returning. 
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OwdaciouB,  adj.  audacious.  '  He  *s 
the  oii)daciou8est  lad  I  ivyer  seed.* 

Owen  [ou'en],  prep.  over.  *He 
was  covered  wi'  spots  all  owen 
him.* 

Ower    [ou'u*r],    prep.    ^1)   over. 

*  Somebody  's  been  an  chuck'd 
th'  swill-tub  ower.* 

(2)  Above.     *  He  weighs  ower 
eighteen  stone.' 

(3)  Too.    *Thoo's  browt  ower 
monny  apples  by  hairf.' 

Ower  and  ower  agean,  adv.  very 
frequently.  *  I  *ve  tell'd  him 
ower  an*  ower  agean,  but  he  taks 
no  notice.' 

Ower-endy  Over-end,  erect.   '  Set 

them  sheaves  ower-endy  it  '11  rain 
afore  neet.*  *  What  hair  he  had 
on  his  head  stood  over-end.^ — 
Oainahurgh  News,  April  24, 1875. 

Oweralls,  Overalls,  s.  pi.  loose 

garments  which  fit  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  and 
button  up  on  the  outside  of  the 
legs,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  breeches  or  trousers 
clean  in  riding.  Something  not 
unlike  them  seems  to  have  been 
worn  in  the  last  century,  and 
called  trowsers.  *  Trowsers  are 
commonly  wore  by  those  that 
ride  post  down  into  the  North, 
and  are  very  warm ;  at  the  same 
time  they  keep  the  coat,  breeches 
&c.  very  clean  by  being  wore 
over  them.' — James  Parry,  True 
Anti-Pamela,  1741,  p.  189. 

Owerlooked,  pp.  overlooked,  be- 
witched, afiPected  by  the  influence 
of  the  evil  eye.  *I've  hed  a 
strange  pain  i'  my  face;  missis 
ses  it's  tick,  but  I  think  nowt 
better  then  that  I  've  been  ower- 
looked  by  Billy.  .  .  .^--BoUeS' 
ford,  1858. 

Owernenst,    prep,     overagainst. 

*  Th'  howle  is  reight  owernenst 
B.  .  .  's  stack-yard.' — Burring- 
ham,  Dec.  10,  1875. 

Owerset,  v.  (1)  overcome.   *  I  w:as 


dear  owerset  when  they  tell'd 
me  he  was  dead ;  it  com  so  sud- 
den.' 

(2)  To  recover.  *  She  bed  a 
bad  illness  a  year  or  two  sin*,  an* 
I  mad'  my  sen  sewer  she'd 
niwer  owerset  it;  howmswever, 
she  did,  an'  hes  gotten  real  caddy 
agen.' 

Owertaken,  pp.     drunk.      'He 

was  owertaJcen  agean  last  neet, 
an  'U  hev  to  go  to  Winterton.' 

Ower  the  left,  in  debt,  in  diffi- 
culties. *  He 's  gotten  sore  ower 
W  left  wi'  that  consam;  he'd 
better  niwer  hev  meddled  wi'  it 
at  all.' 

Ower-welted,  pp.  overthrown ; 
said  of  sheep. 

Owler,  the  alder  tree.  See 
Howler^ 

Owler  bottoms,  a  place  in  the 
parish  of  Lea,  so  called  from  the 
alder  trees  which  formerly  grew 
there. 

Own  [oan],  v.  to  confess.  'I 
seed  you  steal  it  mysen,  so 
you  'd  as  weU  own  it.'  [Cf.  A.S. 
unnan,  to  grant;  quite  distinct 
from  A.S.  agan,  to  own  or  pos- 
sess.—W.  W.  S.] 

Owrish,  adj.  wet,  dirty,  muddy. 

Owse,  V.  to  bail  water. 

Owt  [out],  aught,  anything.  A 
farmer  given  to  grumbling  said 
— *  When  there 's  owt,  it  maks 
nowt;  an'  when  it  maks  owt, 
there's  nowt.'  Meaning  that 
when  there  are  good  crops,  prices 
are  low,  and  that  when  prices 
are  high,  there  is  nothing  to  sell. 

*  Fools  an'  gentlemen  should 
niwer  see  owt  on  a  job  till  it 's 
finished.' 

Owt  [out],  pt.  t.  and  pp.  ought 
'Bairns  an'  wimmen  ovjt  to  do 
as  they 's  tell'd.'  Mother.  *  Did 
ta  do  what  thee  faather  tell'd 
theeP'     Son.    *  Noa.'     Mother. 

*  Then  you  should  hev  owt  to ;  if 
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ta  doesn^t,  lie  11  hide  ta  when 
he  comes  fra  work.' 

Ox-harrows,  harrows  furnished 
with  hales,  q.  y. 

Pack,  a  worthless  person.  *  He 's 
a  sore  pack  as  iwer  I  seed,  not 
worth  his  meat.'  'Pamphilius 
....  used  this  Strang  naughty 
pack  euen  as  his  too.* — Ber- 
nard, Terence,  11. 

Packing,  (1)  part  of  the  under 
gear  of  a  waggon. 

(2)  The  wood  into  which  iron 
axle-tree  ends  are  affixed. 

Pack  off,  T.  to  send  away.  ^I 
poAM  her  off  wi*out  wamin'.* 

Packs,  s.  pi  heavy  masses  of 
cloud. 

Packy  weather,  when  there  are 

packs  in  the  air.    See  above. 
Pad,  a  path. 
Paddick  [pad-ik],  a  paddock. 

Paddle,  v.  to  wade  in  shallow 
water. 

Paddy.  A  bricklayer's  paddy  is 
his  labourer,  who  brings  hiTn 
bricks  and  mortar. 

Paddynoddy,  a  long,  tedious  tale. 
*The  lawyer  begun  to  tell  a 
strange  paddynoddy  about  a  chap 
they  caU'd  Bywater;  but  as  I'd 
heai-d  it  a  hundred  times  afoi-e,  I 
slotted  off  into  th'  kitchen.' 

Pag,  (1)  to  carry. 

(2J    Used   when    one   person 
carries  another  on  his  shoulders. 

Pag-rag  Day,  the  fourteenth 
dajr  of  May,  which  is  the  day  on 
which  yearly  servants  leave 
their  places;  so  called  because 
they^xw  their  rags  away  on  that 
day.  See  above.  *His  poor 
father  was  sla'ain  last  Fag-rag 
Da'ayJ  —  A  Lincolnshire  Dia- 
logue, Notes  and  QuerieSy  HI.  S. 
vii.  31.  *  Molly  was  at  liberty 
on    Pag-rag   Day:  —  Lawrence 

.  Cheny,  BtUh  and  Gabriel;  I  41. 


Palaver  [palaa*vur],  flattering 
talk.  (Nautical  phrase  borrowed 
from  Portuguese.) 

Palings,  s.  pi.  pales. 

Palm,  a  steel  shield  with  holes 
in  it  like  a  thimble,  and  straps 
to  fisksten  it  on,  applied  to  the 
palm  of  the  hsind  for  pushing 
the  needle  in  mending  sacks, 
sewing  leather,  &c. 

Palms,  6.  pL  the  flowers  of  a 
kind  of  willow,  so  called  be- 
cause they  were  formerly  used 
instead  of  palms  on  Palm- 
Sunday. — See  Brand's  Popular 
Antiq.  1813,  i.  103.  1540.  *  Paid 
for  palme  flowers  and  Oakes  on 
Palme  Sonday  yj*.* — St  Mary 
Woolnoth  Ch,  Ace,  in  Gent,  Mag, 
1854,  ii.  41.  Of.  Acts  of  Chapter 
of  Ripon  (Surtees  Soc),  334. 

Pan,  a  piece  of  timber  laid  length- 
wise on  the  top  of  a  wall  to 
which  the  roof  is  attached.  1575. 
*  To  buy  Id  yt  vpon  his  costs  & 
charges,  great  tymber  as  postos 
balkes  &  pannes  excepted.' — 
Ktrtan-in-Lindsey  Ch,  Ace, 

Pancake  Tuesday,  Shrove  Tues- 
day. 

Pannikin,  a  small  earthenware 
pan. 

Panshion  [pansh'yun],  an  earth- 
enware vessel  with  olack  glaze 
on  the  interior  surface,  used  as 
a  milk-pan.  *  Pots  and  pansions, 
5*.' — Northorpe  Ace,  1782, 

Pantle,  v.  to  patter  about.  *Them 
bairns  'es  been  pantling  all  ower 
my  clean  steps.'  ^ThsA.  young 
'oss  o'  yours  panties  aboot 
strangely.' 

Parcener,  a  partner.    See  Cqpar- 

cener^ 

Parflt,  adj.  perfect.  (The  usual 
Middle-English  form.)* 

Parge,  v.  to  do  plaster-work,  and 
especially  to  plaster  the  inside 
of  a  chimney. 
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Paxgettingy  plaster-work. 

Pari,  a  conversation.  'I  hed  a 
loDg  pari  wi*  him  nobbut  last 
neet.' 

Pari,  V.  to  speak  to,  to  converse 
with.  *  We  was  parltng  half  an 
hour.' 

Parley,  v.  to  converse.  *  It 's  to 
no  use  parleying  no  longer,  we 
shall  niwer  agree.'    See  FarL 

Parlour,  the  inner  room  of  a 
cottage  whore  the  bed  is. 

Parlous,  adj.  venturesome,  bold, 
dashing,   extraordinary.      *  Ben 

^  was  a  parlous  chap  for  drink.' 
'  He  maks  a  parlous  noise  when 
he  preaches.'  *  Tom 's  a  parlous 
clever  chap.' 

Parritor,  an  apparitor.  (Obso- 
lete.) 1610.  'To  the  parrator 
for  exhibitting  the  registers  "vj*.* 
— KirUm-in-Lindsey  Ch,  Acc^ 

Parrot  nook,  a  place  in  the  parish 
of  Messingham,  1825. 

Parshil  [paa'shil],  a  parcel. 

Parson  com,  com  affected  by 
the  smut.  The  compiler  once 
suggested  to  a  farmer  that  com 
'  havmg  the  smut  was  called  by 
this  name  because  it  was  black ; 
but  he  was  told  that  the  real 
reason  was  that  when  tythe  was 
paid  in  kind,  the  sheaves  that 
had  the  most  smuts  in  them  were 
always  given  to  the  parson,  if 
he  could  be  seduced  into  taking 
them. 

Par8on*8  Cross,  land  in  the 
parish  of  Winteringham. 

Part,  some.  *  We  Ve  part  ket- 
locks  i*  th'  oats  yet,  but  not  so 
many  as  we  used  to  hev.' 

Participants,  the  original  con- 
tiuctors  for  the  drainage  of  Hat- 
field Ghace  and  the  Isle  of  Ax- 
holme,  and  those  who  succeeded 
them  in  their  rights  and  duties. 
Cf.  Hunter,  Hist,  of  South  Forks, 
i.   164 ;   Peck,  Hist,  of  Isle  of 


Axholme,  91 ;  Bead,  Hist,  of 
Isle  of  Axholme,  23,  68 ;  Fro.  8oc. 
Ant,  II.  Series,  vol.  vi.  p.  488. 

Party,  a  person.  1646.  *  A  note 
of  moneys  laid  out  in  sesses  this 
yeare.  Imprimis  to  Mr  Kent 
and  his  partner  at  xviij*^  pound. 
.  .  Item  another  sesse  to  J^e  same 
partyes  at  xii*  pound.' — KirUm^ 
in-Lindsey  Ch,  Ace, 

Pasch  fines,  certain  yearly  pay- 
ments, which  were  anciently 
paid  by  the  tenants  to  the  lora 
of  the  manor  of  £irton-in-Lind- 
sey. 

Pash,  rottenness.  '  Th'  apples  is 
as  rotten  as  pash.* 

Paste.  (1)  Dough.  When2>a^eis 
put  before  the  fire  to  Hghten,  it 
IS  customary  to  make  three  cuts 
across  it  *  to  keep  the  witch  off.' 
(2)  A  cat  is  said  to  make  paste 
when  she  kneads  with  her  fore 
feet,  preparatory  to  composing 
herself  to  sleep. 

Pasty  [paisti],  adj.  pale,  sallow. 
'  He  looks  strange  an'jxM^y-faced.' 

Pat,  adj.  expert,  ready.  'He's 
strange  an'  pat  wi'  his  lessins.' 

Pat  aback,  a  game. 

Patron  [pat'ron],  a  pattern.  *  The 
manty-maker  nes  a  book  wi'  a 
patron  of  a  new  sort  o'  collar  in.' 
'  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Samuel 
Belton,  who  died  November  the 
12th,  1827,  a^  27  years.  The 
patron  of  patience  and  resigna- 
tion,' —  Winterton  Church-yard, 
Used  also  in  Cambridgeshire. 

Patten  [pat'n],  a  kind  of  dog 
with  an  iron  ring  on  the  sole, 
used  to  keep  the  wearer  out  of 
the  dirt.  Crippled  men  who  have 
one  leg  shorter  than  the  other 
frequently  wear  one  patten, 

Panltery,  Panlterly,  adj.  paltry, 
worthless,  rubbishy.  'I  niwer 
seed  such  little  paultery  things 
as  his  taties  are  this  year.' 
*  Thou  lewd  woman,  can  I  an- 
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swer  thee  any  thing,  thou  deal- 
ing thus  patdterly  with  me.' — 
Bernard,  Terence,  107. 

Panm  [paum],  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 

Paums.     See  Palms. 

Pawky  [pauk'i],  adj.  artful,  cun- 
ning. 

Pawt  [paut],  the  paw  of  an 
animaL 

Pawt  [paut],  T.  to  paw.  *I 
wish  we  hed  n't  no  cats,  really ; 
they're  alus  jpav^in*  at  one, 
when  one's  gettin'  one's  meat.' 

Pax-wax,  a  ligament  in  the 
neck;  Ligamentum  nuckcB,  See 
Eay,  S.  &  E.  wwrda;  R  D.  &  Gl. 
B.  16,  p.  88. 

Pay,  y.  to  beat. 

Payment,  injury,  damage.  *  Why, 
t^  gardin  hes  ta'aken  no  pay^ 
ment* — ^A  Lincolnshire  Dialogue, 
in  Notea  and  Queries,  HI.  S.  yii. 
31. 

Peart  [peert],  adj.  brisk,  lively, 
Tigorous.  *I  thowt  Jenny's 
foal  wod  dee,  but  it's  strange 
an'  neart  noo.'  *  Mary  Anne's 
last  bairn 's  growin'  peart  enif.' 

Peasoods,  s.  pi.  the  pods  of  peas. 
'When  you've  done  shillin' 
chuck  th'  peascods  to  th'  pigs.* 
*  Of ...  .  Shutleworth  of  l£>lme 
for  gathering  peaecoda  contrarie 
to  order  xijV — KirUm-in-Lind- 
9ey  Fine  Boll,  1631. 

Peaaon,  8.  pL  peas.  (Obsolescent.) 

Peat-earth,  decomposed  peat. 
'  Feat  is  often  so  far  disintegrated 
as  to  present  an  uniform  earthy 
appearance,  but  is  still  inflam- 
mable, and  does  in  reality  con- 
tain but  a  very  small  portion  of 

^  earthy  matter.  When  changed 
in  this  manner  it  is  here  cakfied 
peat'earth.'—Wm  Peck,  Ace.  of 
the  Isle  of  AxJiUme,  p.  24. 

Peck  of  tronbles,  much  trouble 
or  vexation.    'My  wife's  in  a 


peek  o'  (rot»Me«  this  momin' ; 
she's  fun'  oot  she's  lost  hor 
bunch  o'  keys.  Brade  o'  me,  it 
dropp'd  into  th*  Trent  yesterday 
as  sue  was  gettin'  of  fra'  th' 
packet*  *A  tradesman  at  Bos- 
ton has  a  peck-skep  full  of  human 
teeth  exposed  in  his  window, 
and  labelled  a  pedc  of  troubles^ 
—  J.  E.  Broraen,  Frovincial 
Words  in  Linmnshire,  147. 

Peek-ekep,  a  peck  measure. 

Peddling,  trifling,  worthless. 
' Little  i>e<2cUin'  thmgs,  they're 
not  woth  five  shillin'  apiece. 

Pedigree,  a  long  and  intricate 
story.  *  It 's  bad  to  remember, 
but  Balf  knaws  all  th'  pedigree 
on  it.' 

Peel,  a  baker's  shoveL 

Peel,  T.  to  pare. 

Peelings,  s.  pi.  parings.  'If 
you  peel  an  apple  wi'out  break- 
m'  tne  peelin*,  and  fling  it  with 
your  right  lumd  over  your  loft 
shoidder,  it  will  fall  on  the  ground 
in  th'  shape  of  th'  first  letter  of 
the  name  of  her  you  will  marry.' 
Bottes/ord,  1837. 

Peewit,  the  lapwing;  Vanellua 
cristatus, 

Peff,  (1)  the  pith  of  a  plant. 
(2)  A  cough. 

Peff,  v.  to  cough. 

Peffling,  pres.  part,  having  a 
hard,  harsh,  dry-sounding  cough. 

Peffling  oongh,  ahard,  harsh,  dry- 
sounding  cough. 

P®8»?7»  ^  night-light.  These 
were  formerly  made  of  sheep's 
&t,  surroundmg  a  wick  formed 
of  a  stalk  of  lavender  wrapped 
roimd  with  cotton. 

Peggy  Otchen,  a  hedgehog.  See 
Otchen, 

^eggj  wi'  her  lantern,  an  ignis 
fatuus.  *  Dazed  it  may  be,  by 
the  brightness  of  the  Gospel,  so 
as  not  to  discern  the  flicker  of  a 
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f>eggy  w€  her  lantern  from  the 
light  of  day.' — Balf  Skirlaugh, 
ii.  31. 

Peggy  whitethroat,  the  white- 
throat  ;  Currtica  dnerea. 

Felt,  a  skin ;  commonly  used 
for  the  skins  of  sheep  and  rabbits. 
*They  are  also  objected  to  for 
not  being  so  hardy  as  the  Lin- 
coln, from  thin  pelU  and  less 
woot' — Arth.  Young,  Line,  Agric, 
1799,  321. 

Pelting,  adj.  heavy,  violent j 
spoken  of  rain  or  hail. 

Pen  -  feathered,  adj.  not   fully 

feathered. 

Pen-feathers,  s.  pi.  small,  nnde- 
veloped  feathera  To  'pull  out 
his  pen-feathers^  is  to  very 
seriously  injure  another. 

Penny,  adj.  A  fowl  when  being 
plucked,  if  it  has  many  unde- 
veloped feathers,  is  said  to  be 
penny.    See  above. 

Pepper,  a  cheating  horse-dealer. 
'  Laughin'  to  his  sen  at  the  lees 
he  'd  Deen  tellin*  to  them  York- 
shire peppers,* — Ralf  Skirlaugh, 
i.  37. 

Pepper,  v.  (1)  to  wound  slightly 
with  shot. 

(2)  To  be  cheated  by  *  a  pep- 
per J    See  above. 

Pepperment,  peppermint. 

Peramble,  a  long,  rambling  story. 
*  He  tell'd  me  such  an  a  peramble 
aboot  th*  com  laws  I  was  sick  to 
hear  him.* — Ashhy,  1852. 

Peramble,  v.  to  talk  in  a  tedious, 
unconnected  manner. 

Perambulation,  beating  the 
boimds  of  a  parish.  Since  the 
time  of  the  enclosures  this  prac- 
tice has  been,  for  the  most  part, 
discontinued.  About  thirty  years 
ago  the  boundary  between  East 
Butterwick  and  Burringham 
was  perambulated,  and  stones  sot 
down  to  m^k  it.    At  that  time, 

.    according  to  the  old  custom,  cer- 


tain boys  were  compelled  to 
stand  on  their  heads  on  the 
boundary  stones  and  afterwards 
whipped,  to  make  them  remem- 
ber the  circumstance.  '  To 
Bichard  Yason  for  bread  &  aylo 
when  we  went  a  perambulation 
iiij'  ix*.* — Kirton-in-Lindsey  Ch, 
Ace.  1640.  1670.  *  Spent  at  the 
perambulation  dinner  3^  10^.  0*. 
(Hven  to  the  boys  that  were 
whipt  0".  4'.  (f:—Chelsey  Ch,  Ace., 
in  Brand's  Popular  Antiq,  1813, 
L  175.  See  Acts  of  Chapter  of 
Ripon  (Surtees  Soc),  Appendix  I. 

Perished,  pp.  (1)  overcome  with 
cold. 

(2)  Grain  is  said  to  have 
perished  when  it  is  killed  in  the 
ground  by  frost  or  wet. 

Perky,  adj.  proud,  saucy,  im- 
pudent 

Persecute,  v.  to  prosecute.    '  He 

was  persecuted  at  th'  'sizes  for 
sheep-stealin'.' 

PestUl  [pest'il],  a  pestle.  'Tlioo 
knaws  that  brass  mottcr  o*  mine, 
wi'  roases  an'  crowns  on  it.  Well, 
my  faather  hed  brok'  th'  pestifly  so 
ses  he  to  William,  *  *  William ,"  ses 
he,  "  tek  that  owd  gun-barril  out 
o'  th'  pigeon-coart  an'  hug  her  to 
th'  blo^smitii'  shop,  an  get  a 
nevrpestill  made  on  her."  William 
did  as  my  faather  tell'd  him,  an' 
was  omuBt  shutten  thrif  her ;  for 
no  sooner  hed  th'  barril  gotten 
hot  i'  th'  fire,  then  off  she  went, 
an'  shut  William's  coat-lap  clean 
off.  Th'  owd  thing  bed  been 
chuckin'  aboot  there  for 'fifty  year 
wi'out  a  stock,  an'  no  livin  man 
knew  there  was  owt  in  her.'  *  Do 
things  by  degrees,  as  th'  cat  eat 
pestill.' 

Petty  [pet-i],  a  privy. 

Pewther  [peuth'ur],  pewter, 

Pey  [pai],  a  pea. 

Pheasan*  [fez-un],  a  pheasant. 

Pibble  [pib-1],  a  pebble.  *A 
grey  pibble  stone  of  great  bignee.' 
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— Symonds's  Diary ,  1644  (GamcL 
Soc.)i  p.  151. 
Pick,   (1)   pitch.     *As  dark  as 
jmVA.*     *  It  'a  ptc*  dark,' 

(2)  A  cast,  a  throw.  Of.  to 
pick^  to  throw,  as  used  by  Shake- 
speare. 

Pick,  V.  (1)  A  sheep,  cow,  or  mare 
is  said  to  pick  its  lamb,  calf,  or 
foal  when  it  is  brought  forth 
dead. 

(2)  To  pitch,  to  toss. 

(3)  To  uft  up  sheayes  of  com 
to  the  stack. 

Pick  a  back,  Pye  back,  to  carry, 

to  carry  on  the  shoulders. 

Pick  at,  ▼.  to  back-bite ;  to  speak 
against.  '  Our  squire 's  alus 
pickin*  a<  .  .  .  ;  all  thrif  her 
nevin'  said  summats  about  some- 
body he 's  a  mind  to  think  well 
on,' 

Pick  sport  out  on,  phr.  to  make 
game  oil 

Pick  np.  The  last  train  at  night 
which  runs  on  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Bail- 
way  from  Sheffield  to  New  Hol- 
land, is  called  the  Pick  up. 

Pick  up,  V.  to  vomit. 

Pickenhotch,  the  game  of  pitch 
and  toss. 

Picker,  (1)  the  man  who  picks 
the  sheayes  up  to  the  stacker. 
(2)  A  potato-gatherer. 

Pickinj^-fork,  a  long  fork  used 
for  lifting  sheayes  up  to  the 
person  who  is  building  a  stack. 
See  Picky  yerb. 

Picking  hole,  a  hole,  commonly 
square,  and  closed  with  a  wooden 
shutter,  through  which  sheayes 
of  com  are  put  into  a  bam. 
*  The  projecting  stone  sill  of  one 
of  the  picking-holes  at  the  north 
end  of  the  bam.'— Cordeaux, 
Bird$  of  the  Humher,  14. 

Pictur  [pikt'ur],  a  picture. 

Pictnr,  V.  to  represent  in  a  draw- 
ing,    engraying,    or    painting. 


*The  Dutch  haye  picter'd  the 
army  here  ....  shooting  at 
butterflies.*  —  De  la  Pry  me"  a 
Diary,  1686,  p.  8. 

Pictur-card,  the  coat-cards  in  a 
pack. 

Pie,  a  heap  of  potatoes  covered 
with  earth  to  preserve  them  from 
frost.  *The  pyes  (preserving 
pits)  being  ready  6  inches  deep, 
and  6  feet  wide,  the  carts  take 
them  [the  potatoes]  home.' — 
Arth.  Young,  Line,  Agric,  1799, 
p.  143. 

Pic,    v.    to  earth  up    potatoes. 

*  Taking  up  and  pying,  2\  CO*.' 
— Arth.  Young,  Line.  Agric, 
1799,  p.  144. 

Piece,  (1)  a  concubine,  a  harlot. 

(2)  Verse  or  prose,  recited  by 
school-children.  *I*m  goin'  to 
chappil  to-neet  to  hear  th'  bairns 
say  tneir  pieces,' 

(3)  A  short  space  of  time. 
'  Stop  a  bit,  I  shall  be  back  in  a 
piece,* 

(4)  A  portion  of  land  in  an 
open  field,  sometimes  a  small 
enclosure. 

Piece  o'  ways,  part  of  tlie  way. 

*  He  wont  piece  o'  way»  hoam  wi' 
her  that  noet.' 

Pig.  Pigs  can  'see  the  wind.' 
When  pigs  toss  their  bedding 
about,  or  carry  straw  in  their 
mouths,  it  is  a  sign  of  wind. 
YirgQ  alludes  to  a  similar  notion : 

*  non  ore  solutes 
tmmundi  meminere   sues  jactare 
maniples.' — Georgica,  i.  399. 

Pig,  v.  (1)  to  lie  in  bed  with 
another. 

(2)  To  pitch  off  a  horse  or  ass. 
*He  Tpiggd  off  reight  into  th* 
middle  o'  th'  street. 

Pig-cheer,  the  dishes  made  from 
fresh  pork,  such  as  pork-pies, 
mince-pies,  sausages,  &c.  &c. 
*When  we  kill  oor  pig,  we  sh'l 
send  a  hamper  o*  pig-cheer  to  oor 
lad  Tom,  wat  lives  i*  Lunnon.' 
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Fig-cote,  a  pig-ety. 

Pig-cratoh,  a  kind  of  low  table 
or  bench  on  which  pigs  are 
killed  and  dressed.  Of.  John 
MarJcenfidd,  i  135. 

Pig-firy,  the  fried  liver,  lungs, 
heart,  kidneys,  &c.  of  a  pig. 

Pig-he&dedy  adj.  stubborn. 

in  a  poke.     To  buy  a  pig  in 

a  poke  is  to  buy  something  with- 
out understanding  its  nature 
and  properties. 

in  a  well.  A  child  who  has 
no  parents  or  guardians,  or  a 
person  who  has  no  visible  moans 
of  subsistence,  is  said  to  be  like 
a  pig  in  a  well. 

Pig-minster,  a  pig-sty.  *I'm 
buildin'  squire  mmepig-minsters,* 
— MeasingJiam,  1832. 

Pig-swiU,  hog-wash. 

Pig-trough,  a  child's  name  for  a 
goafer ;  also  for  broken  or  water- 
worn  ammonites,  showing  the 
cavities. 

Pig-tub,  (1)  the  swill-tub;  the 
tub  in  which  refuse  food  is  put 
to  be  given  to  the  nigs. 

(2)  Sometimes,  though  rarely, 
a  salting-tub  is  called  a  pig-tub, 

Pig-y^ck,  a  wooden  yoke  put 
around  the  necks  of  pigs  to 
hinder  them  from  breaking 
through  hedges.  'Euery  one 
dwellmg  in  ye  Coote  bowses  or 
Suswathe  smQl  both  ring  and 
yock  ther  swynne  before  seynt 
Ellin  daye  next,  ye  defalt  vj* 
viij*.'  —  ScoUer  Manor  Becords, 
1557.  *  What  is  the  use  of  that 
wooden  yoke  on  your  neck  P '  *  To 
keep  us  from  breaking  through 
our  driver*s  fences.*  —  Person, 
Catechiam  for  the  Swinish  Multi- 
tude, 

Pigeon-milk.  On  All  Fools'  day 
it  is  the  custom  to  send  a  boy  to 
some  farmer's  wife,  noted  for  her 
dairy,  to  buy  a  penny-worth  of 
pigeon-milk.    See  Oil  of  strap. 


Pigeon-toed,  having  toes  turn- 
ing inwards. 

Piggin  [pig'in],  a  small  vessel 
used  for  lading  water,  made  of 
staves  hoopea  together,  one 
being  left  longer  thein  the  rest 
to  form  a  handle. 

'  Here  *s  the  Bailey  o'  Haltwhistle 

Wi'  his  great  bull's  pizzle. 

That  sup*d  up  the  broo,  an'  syne, 

in  the  piggin.* — Bob.  Surtees, 

Death  of  Featheretonhaugh. 

It  is  glossed  here  '  an  iron  pot 
with  two  ears.' 

Pill,  PillLng,  peel,  lind  ;  candied- 
peel.  *  There 's  a  queer  smell.' 
*  Yes,  but  it  *s  nowt  Dutth'2>i7/  o* 
them  oranges  me  an  Ann's  been 
eatin'.' 

Pill,  V.  to  peel.  '  Pillin*  bark 
in  the  woods.' — Lawrence  Cheny, 
Huth  and  Oabriel,  i.  33. 

Pill,  an  insect     See  Sow. 

Pillow-bears,  pillow-cases.  (Ob- 
solescent.) *Schettes  &  pelow- 
herye  iiij".* — Invent,  of  Ric.  Allele 
of  Scaltheropy  1551.  See  Chaucer, 
Prol.  696. 

Pillow-slip,  a  pillow-cover. 

Piment,  mess,  dirt  'What  a 
piment  you*re  makin'  all  ower 
that  dean  hearth,  bairn  I ' 

Pin,  V.  (1)  to  &sten.  '  Pin  that 
yate.' 

(2)  To  convict,  to  convince,  to 
overcome  in  argument.  'He 
begun  to  lie,  so  Ipinn'd  him  at 
once  by  tellin'  him  I  was  there.' 

(3)  To  hold  a  person  tightiy 
by  tne  arms. 

Pinoh-gut,  a  miser. 

Pin-enshion,  a  sweetmeat. 

Pind,  V.  to  empound.  (Hence 
pindar.) 

Pine,  V.  to  starve. 

Pine-house,     Pining-honse,     a 

place  where  cattle  for  slaughter 
are  confined  for  some  time  with- 
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•  out  food  before  they  are  killed. 
'  To  be  let .  .  .  .  butcher's  shop 
with  filaughter-house,  pining^ 
houae^  and  every  convenience.' — 
Oainsburgh  News,  Sep.  25,  1875. 

Pinfold,  a  pound. 

Pingle,  a  small  enclosure.  (Ob- 
soleteji  In  1619  John  Chipsey 
and  Klen  his  wife  surrendered 
lands  in  Scotter  at  *  le  Clowehole ' 
and  *  a  pingle '  at  the  wood  side 
to  Agnes  Shadforth  wife  of 
Bobert  Shadforth. — Manor  Be- 
eords.  There  was  a  place  called 
Pingle  Dump  at  Messingham  in 
1625,  and  tJiere  is  at  present  a 
place  in  the  parish  of  Gains- 
burgh  called  Pingle  hill, 

Pin-horBei  the  middle  horse  in  a 
team. 

Piniated,  opinionated,  i,  e,  of 
opinion.  '  I  'mpiniated  we  shall 
hev  a  long  blast  this  winter; 
winter-bods  hes  corned  so  early.' 

Pinkf  the  chaffinch ; ,  Fringilla 
codehe. 

Pink-eye,  a  kind  of  potato. 

Pink-eyed  John,  the  pansy. 

Pinner,  Pinny,  a  pinafore. 

It  is  still  a  common  be- 
lief that,  if  you  are  bewitched, 
and  you  get  some  human  hair, 
urine,  ana  pins,  and  put  them 
into  a  bottle  and  bury  them 
under  the  eaves  of  your  house, 
the  witch  will  cease  to  have 
power  over  you.  If  an  animal 
has  been  .killed  h^  witchcraft, 
you  must  take  out  its  heart  and 
stick  it  full  of  pin$,  and  either 
bury  the  heart  in  a  box  or 
earthen  pot  under  the  eaves  of 
the  house,  or  boil  it  in  a  pot  over 
the  fire ;  the  witch  will  then  have 
no  farther  power.  At  a  place 
on  the  west  side  of  Hardwick 
hill,  on  Scotton  common,  I  have 
been  informed  there  was,  sixty 
years  ago,  'a  great  heap'  of  pins 
and  old-fashioned  tobacco-pipe 
heads;   they  were  believed  to 


have  been  put  there  for  magical 
purposes.  A  cruel  instance  of 
the  superstition  that  witchcraft 
is  hindered  by  drawing  blood  of 
the  witch  by  means  of  pins,  oc- 
curred at  Mesningham,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  to  a 
reputed  witch  called  Nanny 
Moody.  *Some  young  persons 
invited  Nanny  to  go  with  them 
to  the  pubhc-house.  .  .  .  No 
sooner  had  she  passed  the  thres- 
hold of  the  house  than  they 
compelled  her  to  sit  down  on  a 
chair,  the  seat  of  which  had  been 
previously  prepared,  and  stuck 
mil  of  pinsy  with  their  points 
upwards,  nor  was  she  suffered 
to  rise  from  this  seat  of  Purga- 
tory till  thoee  who  brought  her, 
had  drawn  blood,  and  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  she  had  under- 
gone a  sufficient  degree  of  pain.' 
— J.  Mackinnon,  Ace,  of  Messing- 
ham,  MS.  1825,  p.  12.  In  the 
account  of  the  expenses  of  burn- 
ing Margaret  Dolmouno,  a  Scotch 
witch  at  IJumtcastcll,  in  1649,  we 
find  the  following  charge  for 
pricking  her  with  pins  : — *  To 
John  fiinked  for  brodding  of 
her  vi  lib  Scotts.'  —  Exc^rpta 
Antigua,  40.  In  the  Museiim  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland  is  preserved  a  calf  s 
heart  stuck  nearly  full  of  pins. 
It  was  found  under  the  floor  of 
an  old  house  at  Dalkeith.  As  to 
the  magical  uses  of  pins  see 
Lubbock's  Origin  of  Civilization^ 
165 ;  Amason's  Icelandic  Legends, 
trans,  by  Powell,  11.  Series,  p. 
Ixxij. ;  Cox,  Mythology  of  Aryan 
Nations,  i.  93  ;  Gentleman's  Ma^ 
gazine,  1811,  ii.  183;  Notes  and 
Queries,  1111,  S.  ix.  355;  Kemble, 
Saxons  in  England,  i.  527  ;  Diary 
of  Walt,  Yonge  (Camd  Soc),  12  ; 
Scott,  Border  Min,  iii.  103. 

Fins   and   needles,  a  pricking 

sensation  in  the  limbs.  (Com- 
mon.) 

Finsons,  pincers. 

13 
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Pipe.  (1)  *  Put  his  pipe  ont/  i,  e, 
entirely  silenced  or  subdued 
him.  *  Nowt  put  Dr  Kenealy's 
pipe  out  like  gettin'  into  th'  Hooae 
0*  Commons. 

(2^  '  Put  that  in  yer  pipe  an* 
smoKe  it ; '  said  to  one  to  whom 
you  have  delivered  a  clinching 
argument  or  castigation.  (Com- 
mon.) 

Pipes,  (I)  the  larger  vessels  of 
ike  lungs  and  heart,  the  yeins 
and  arteries.  '  I  'm  sewer  that 
meat  isn't  good ;  th'  pipe*  is  full 
o'  blood.'  'He's  strange  an' 
bad  in  his  pipes  when  he  walks 
up-hill.' 

(2)  The  small  canals  branch- 
ing o£F  from  the  central  pool  in 
a  duck-decoy. 

Pips,  8.  pi.  (1)  the  flowers  of  the 
cowslip. 

(2)  The  seeds  of  apples  and 
pears. 

(3)  The  spots  on  playing-cards, 
dommoes,  and  women's  £:es8es. 

Pismire,  an  ant. 

Piss-burnt,  said  of  the  hair  of 
an  animal  bleached  by  the  sun. 

Pissles,  8.  pL  small  fossils,  joints 
of  pentacrinites.  See  KeeBtlU 
and  Posselh,  *  The  astroites  are 
called  pissles  and  poesies.' — W. 
Peck,  Ace,  of  Isle  o/Axholme,  28. 

Piss-prophet,  a  '  water-doctor,* 
q.  V. 

Pit,  T.  to  bury.  *  William  Crosbie 
for  not  pittinge  his  dead  mare 
iiij*.' — BoUesford  Manor  Becords', 
1615.  *  It  is  ordered  that  euery 
inhabitant  in  Bottesford  and 
Tadlethorpe  that  haue  any 
cattle  that  die  of  the  fellon  or 
morren  y^pon  the  comons  or 
wastes  of  Bottesford  and  Yadle- 
thorpe  shall  sufficientlie  pitt  tiie 
same  to  the  sight  &  discretion  of 
the  cargraues  or  two  or  three 
sufficient  and  honest  men  of  the 
said  townes,  and  likewise  shall 
bume  the  place,  where  the  said 


cattle   dye    Tppon    pa3nie    for 
euery  defalt  x'.'— iWi  1617. 

Pit-a-pat,  thebeatingof  the  heart, 
and  any  noise  thought  to  resem- 
ble the  sound  thereof.  '  I  could 
hear  Iheir  feet  piUa-pid  on  the 
stairs.' 

Pitcher,  an  earthen  vessel  with 
an  ear  and  lip  to  pour  from ;  to 
be  distinguished  txom  jug,  q.  t. 

Pitter-patter,  t.  to  beat  inces- 
santly, as  rain. 

Piztnre,  a  picture. 

Plaaoin*  [plaih'sin],  place,  serv- 
ice. *  She 's  not  i'  pldadn*  ; 
she 's  a  manty-maker.'  '  Hes  ta' 
gotten  a  plSadn^  this  stattus  ? ' 

Plaan  [plaih'n].  'What  the 
plUan  do  you  mean  ? '  is  an  em- 
phatic mode  of  asking  a  person 
what  he  means  or  what  his  in- 
tentions are.  *  You  see  he  us'd 
to  come  courtin'  our  Selina,  bud 
he  nivrer  lets  me  see  him; 
howmswiwer,  one  daa  I  leets  on 
'em  i'  th'  belfrey  agean  th'  bam- 
end,  so  ses  I,  '*  What  th'  pldan 
does  ta  mean  P  "  an'  he  ses,  *  *Kow t 
bud  a  bit  o'  nonsense-like;" 
then  I  use  wi'  a  muck-ferk  an* 
begins  to  nammer  him  wi'  it»  an' 
ses  to  Imn,  **  If  ta  wants  a  Int  o' 
nonsense,  tak'  mine ;  it 's  gaaner 
to  remember  than  Selina."' 

Plaat  [plai-h't],  a  plate. 

Plague,  Y.  to  tease,  to  cha£ 

Plain,  (1)  homely.  'They're 
strange  p2am  folks.' 

(2)  Ugly.  *  She's  a  good 
saryant,  but  th'  plainest  lass  I 
iwer  seed.' 

(2)  Anything  awkward  or  un- 
oomiortable,  as  *  plain  weather,' 
i.  a.  rough  weather;  *pfain  roads,' 
».  e.  bad  roads;  *  plain  ways  o' 
goin'  on,'  disreputable  habits; 
a  *  plain  job,'  &o.  'Maaster 
Edward 's  gettin'  to  talk  strange 
an'  plain '  was  said  of  the  author 
in  his  childhood,  meaning  not 
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thai  ke  was  good  to  understond, 
bat  that  his  speech  was  highly 
fiayoured  with  the  Ternacular. 

Plaaetstraeken,  Plaaet-tooken, 

<Nie  who  has  had  a  stroke  of 
paralysis. 

Tlantiii*,  a  plantation.  *  There 's 
a  straage  lot  o*  hetiiexds  i'  th' 
Mandb^iiitnV 

Plmih,  a  alight  splash. 

PlAsh,  V.  (1)  to  lay  a  hedge,  that 
is,  to  cut  the  stronger  thorns  half 
way  throu^  ana  force  them 
into  a  honzontal  position;  in 
which  they  are  sometimes  held 
by  stakes  iad  binders.  *  Thomas 
Ciook  and  John  Blackbome  for 
iij  dayeep/cMAvfi^  at  Wroughlond 
hedg  at  vj*  uie  dale.' — Kfrton- 
tn^LindMp  Ch.  Ace.  16H.  'FlaBh- 
M^,  or  laying  down  the  liye 
fenoee  has  been  yeiy  improperly 
performed.' — Tho.  Stone,  View 
of  Agrie.  of  Line.  1794,  33. 
(2)  To  splash. 

Tlftty  a  gtass-plot 

Plftt0  [plait],  a  pleat 

Plate  [plait],  v.  to  pleat. 

Flay  fbr  loTOy  to  play  without 
stakes.  ^I  shan't  play  wi'ont 
there 's  some  money  on  it.  It 's 
agean  my  consoienoe  to  play  for 
l^  ;  I  farm  a  oonsdenoe  as  well 
as  other  folks.'— 1858. 

Play  up,  ▼.  to  make  much  noise 
or  oonfdsioD;  '  They  're  still  enif 
when  ther  &athar  's  at  hoam,  but 
thejr  do  play  uf  when  they  're  to 
their  sens.* 

Pleitar  [pleznir],  pleasure. 

Pkrw.    See  FUmglu 

Plovgh-baUc,  (1)  the  beam  of  a 
plough. 

(2)  An  irregularity  in  plough- 
ing, caused  by  Ihe  ploughshare 
bemg  allowed  to  yary  in  depth, 
and  spoil  the  uniformity  of  the 
tozow.  Hence  the  jTiiuooJiishire 
proyerbs*- 


'  More  haXk$,  more  barley.' 
*  Less  haUuy  more  beans. 

Ploughboot,  the  right  of  taking 
wood  for  the  purpose  of  making 
plougha  (Oosoleta^  *  To  haye 
.  .  .  sufficient  houset>oot,  hedge- 
boot,  fireboot,  ^owboot,  osirtboot, 
ealeboot,  and  Stakeboot ....  to 
be  used  on  the  premises  and  not 
elsewhere.' — Lea^e  of  Lands  in 
Brumby,  1716. 

Plongh-bnllooki,  mummers.  The 
term  seems  peculiar  to  the  Isle 
of  Axholme.  *  The  next  day  the 
plough-bullocks,  -  or  bog^s,  go 
round  the  town  to  receiye  alms 
at  each  house,  where  they  cry 
''Largus."  Thej  are  habited 
similar  to  the  morris-dancers, 
are  yoked  to,  and  drag,  a  small 
plough ;  they  haye  thoir  fiemner 
and  a  fool,  called  Billy  Buck, 
dressed  like  a  harlequm,  with 
whom  the  boys  make  sport.  The 
day  is  concluded  by  the  hiUocks 
running  with  the  plough  round 
the  cross  in  the  market-placo, 
and  the  man  that  can  throw  tho 
others  down  and  convoy  their 
plough  into  the  cellar  of  a  public 
nouse,  receives  one  shilling  for 
his  agility.' — ^W.  Peck,  Ace,  of 
Isle  of  Axholme,  1815,  p.  278. 
See  Flough'Stots  in  Whitby  Glos- 
sary ;  and  see  Plough-jags  below. 

Plough-hales,  s.  pi.  the  handles 
of  a  plough. 

piou|;h  -  jags,     Plough  -  boys, 

Plough-lads,  lads  who  on  and 
after  Hough-Monday  go  about 
in  quaint  costumes  and  act  a 
rude  drama.  See  Half  Skirlaughf 
iiL  129.    See  Plough-bullocks. 

Plough-land,  (1)  arable  land. 
(2)  An   obsolete    measure  of 
land.     *  An  oxgang  is  an  eighth 

SiTt  of  a  Plow-land.* — Survey  of 
anor  of  Kirton-in-Lindsey, 
1787. 

Plough-Monday,  the  first  Monday 
after  Twelfth-day. 
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Plough-dead,  a  sledge  shod  with 
iron  nsed  for  removing  ploughs 
from  one  field  to  another. 

Plongh-stiltB,  the  handles  of  a 
plough.    See  Plough-hales. 

Ployerer  [pluvurur],  a  man  T^ho 
catches  plover,  or  gathers  their 
eggs. 

Ploying  [pluvin],  the  cry  of  the 
plover.— E.  A.  W.  P.,  Isle  of 
Axholme,  Sep.  8,  1875. 

Pluck,  the  lungs  and  liver  of 
animals. 

Pluck  a  crow.  To  plucTt  a  crow 
with  any  one  is  to  have  a 
quarrel  with  him. 

Plucksh !  a  word  used  to  frighten 
chickens. 

Plum,  adj.  perpendicular. 

Plum,  v.  (1)  to  fathom. 

(2)  To  tell  if  a  huilding  he 
perpendicular  hy  the  use  of  the 
plumh-line. 

Plum-bob,  a  mason's  plummet. 

Plump.  (1)  Wild  ducks  and  wild 
geese  are  said  to  fly  in  a  plump 
when  they  fly  closely  together. 
•Than  the  knyghts  of  hys 
tumay  assembled  them  togyther 
by  plumpes.' — Arthur  of  Little 
Britain,  edit.  1814,  p.  81. 

*0'er   Homcliff-hiU   a  plump  of 
spears.' — Marmion,  i.  3. 

^2)  A  patch  or  clump  of  flowers. 

*Tnere's  a  plump    of   French 

willows   in    Manby  wood   just 

•    aboon  Mottle-esh  hill  upo'  th' 

noth  side.'— 1861. 

Pock-ar'd  [pok-ar-d],  adj.  marked 
with  the  small-pox. 

Pockmankle,  a  portmanteau. 
Poetery,  poetry. 

Point  grund,  to  be  able  to  put  a 
lame  foot  firmly  down. 

Poke,  (1)  a  sack,  a  bag. 

(2)   A  woman's  side -pocket 
(Oosolescent.) 


Poke,  V.  to  pry,  to  intermeddle. 

Poke-bag,  a  sack  or  bag. 

Poll,  a  hornless  cow. 

Poll,  V.  to  cut  the  hair  of  the 
head.    See  2  Sam.  xiv.  26,  &a 

Poll,  pp.  pull.  *  He  poll  his  coat 
off  an'  wanted  to  feight  me  i* 
Brigg  market.' 

Pollard,  the  coarsest  kind  of  flour. 

PoUy,  PoUy-COt,  an  effeminate 
man,  a  man  who  does  women*B 
work.  •  He  was  a  strange  polly^ 
he  'd  ffet  up  at  four  i*  th'  momin' 
to  rub  til  dinin'-room  table 
bright.' 

Poor  as  a  craw,  Poor  as  wood, 

very  poor. 
Poother  [poodhmr],  powder. 

'Hard  upo'  poother  an'  light  upo* 
shot, 
An'  then  you  '11  kill  dead  o'  tho 

very  spot.' 
Popinjay,  the  green  woodpecker. 

Popple,  corn-cockle;  a  flower 
found  growing  among  com,  tho 
seeds  of  which  are  difficult  to 
separate  from  or  *  dress  out '  of 
the  grain  when  thrashed. 

Poppy-smack,  the  vessel  in  which 
the  poppies,  which  were  formerly 
mucli  grown  at  Whitton  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,  were  sent 
into  HuU. 

Poppy-tea,  a  decoction  of  poppies 
taken  as  a  narcotic. 

Pork,  V.  to  fatten  pigs  for  pork. 

Porpus,  a  very  fat  man. 

Porpus-pig,  a  porpoise.  We 
have' heard  that  the  second  word 
was  added  because  *  it  hes  a  bin- 
side  just  for  all  th'  warld  like  a 
pig.'  In  the  Netherlands  a 
troop  of  porpoises  is  popularly 
caUed  '  the  farmer  and  his  pigs-' 
— Notea  and  QueneSf  UIL,  S.  xi. 
347. 

Portess,  a  portifory  or  breviary. 
(Obsolete.)    1666.  *  Blyton  ..... 
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:  one  porteBS  and  one  mannell, 
defaod  tiiis  yeare/^Xtnc.  Ch. 
Goods,  52. 

Portmantle,  a  portmanteau. 

Powy,  a  bunch  of  gathered 
flowers. 

Possede,  v.  to  possess.  (Obsolete.) 

'  *To  have  ayene,  reteyne  and 
poisede  any  fermor  clause  or 
article  ....  notwithstandynge.* 
— LeQse  of  Manor  of  ScotteTj  1537. 

PoBsellfl.     See  Keasells  and  Fob- 

Bells, 

Post  and  pan,  buildings  built  of 
stud  and  mud.  *A  deal  o' 
GainsVr'  owd  hall's  not  stoan 
nor  brick,  it 's  post  an*  pan.* 

Post -wife -grave,    a   place   at 

Mesaingham,  1825. 
Post-mill,   a  wooden  mill   sup- 
:   ported  on  posts,  as  distinguished 
.  from  a  smock-mill,  q.  v. 
Pot,  (1)  a  vessel  of  earthenware 
or   glass.    A    servant,   having 
broken    a  el&aa  tumbler,  said, 
'Please,    mV,  IVe  brok'  this 
here ;  I  hate  to  break  a.potj  but  I 
did  n't  do  it  a'  purpose.' 
(2)  A  deep  hole  in  a  brook. 

Pot,  pp.  put. 

Pot -alley,  marbles  made  of 
earthenware. 

Potato-pie,  (1)  a  heap  of  potatoes 
covered  with  straw  and  earth  to 
preserve  them  from  frost. 

(2)  A  pie  of  which  the  main 
ingredient  is  slices  of  potato 
with  only  a  very  little  meat 
therein,  to  give  it  flavour. 

Potched,  poached ;  said  of  eggs. 

Pot  Marjoram,  Origanum;  a 
well  -  known  pot  -  herb,  which 
grows  wild  in  woods,  &c. 

Potter,  a  poker. 

Potter,  V.  to  poke.     '  Noo  then, 

Anne,  potter  that  fire,  or  it  '11  be 

dead  out  in  a  minnit^' 

Potter  about,  v.  to  loiter,  to 
waste  time. 


Potterhow  Car,  a  place  at  Mes- 
singham,  1825. 

Potter  out,  V.  to  pay.  'Come, 
potter  outy  or  I'll  see  what  th' 
court  'U  do  for  you.' 

Pottin,  Pottxin,  contraction  for 
Ferdinand.     See  Foddin. 

Power,  many,  a  large  quantity,  a 
large  sum.  *  There  was  a  power 
o'  folks  at  th'  camp  -  meetin'.' 
•He'll  hev  a  potver  o'  brass 
when  his  faather  dees.*  *It 
would  do  a  fellow  like  you  a 
power  o'  good  to  be  sent  to  Lin- 
coln prison  for  a  month  or  two.* 

Power,  power  down  [pou-h'r. 
doun'],  V.  to  pour.  *  It  begun 
to  power  down  wi'  rain  while  we 
was  in  chech.' 

Powl  [poul],  a  pole.  'There 
used  to  be  a  powl  across  th*  beck 
to  furm  a  brigg  for  foot  folks.' 

*  For  a  fxiTT'powle  for  the  clocke, 
uij\*—Kirto7i  -  in  -  Lindsey  Ch. 
Ace,  1630. 

Powse,  (1)  rubbish. 

(2)  Silly  talk. 
Prate,  v.  (1)  to  chatter;  to  hold 
forth  on  uninteresting  subjects. 

*  When  he 's  not  talkin'  aboot  his 
house  an'  fumitur'  he's  alus 
prathC  aboot  eatin'.' 

(2)  A  hen  is  said  to  prate 
when  she  makes  a  noise  which 
is  understood  to  be  a  sign  of  her 
being  about  to  begin  laying. 

Pratty    [prat-i],    adj.    pretty. 

*  Fratty  is  that  pratty  does;* 
f .  e.  good  conduct  is  the  chief  or- 
nament. 

Precious,  adj.  or  adv.  remarkable, 
remarkably.  *  There 's  a  precious 
few  berries  t'  year.'  *  There  will 
be  d,  precious  lot  of  folks  at  Nos- 
tell  o'  Wednesday.' 

Preg,  a  peg. 

Trentice,  an  apprentice. 

Presthow  hills,  a  place  in  Mes- 
singham,  where  games  were  wont 
to  be  played. — 1825. 
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Friek,  y.  to  mailc,  in  a  Hat  of 
names,  thoee  who  are  defaulters. 
'Mr  George  Chatterton  rode 
Brumby  sewer,  and  there  was 
one  man  who  hed  n't  done  his 
lot ;  80  Mr  Cfhatterton  pricM  him, 
and  the  commissioners  made  him 
do  it' — Scttnthorpe,  Oct.  6,  1875. 

^riek-hollin,  prick-bollj. 
Prickle,  a  prick. 
Prioklv-Otoheit,  Prioky-Otoben, 

a  hedgehog.    See  CHchen, 

Priok-«towp,  Priok-post,  a  post 
used  in  post  and  rail-fencing, 
which  is  not  set  in  a  hole  dug  m 
the  ground,  but  hammered  down 
with  a  *  meU '  or  a  *  gablodc' 

Primed,  pp.  slightly  intoxicated. 
Primp,  privet. 

Privy  sessions,  petty  sessions. 
(Obsolete.)  *At  the  privie-ses- 
$ion8  at  Uainsbrough  the  xxii 

.  day  of  Januarie  ij*.* — Kirton-in- 
Lindsey  Ch.  Ace.  1639. 

Prize,  a  lever. 

Prod,  V.  to  poke,  to  goad. 

Protestants,  a  kind  of  potato. 

Prond,  adj.  conceited. 

Proud  flesh,  unhealthy  flesh  in 
a  wound  or  sore. 

Pucker,  (1)  a  wrinkle  made  in 
sowing. 

(2)  Embarrassment,    trepida- 
tion about  small  matters. 

Pucker,  Pucker  up,  v.  (1)  to 

make  wrinkles  in  sewing. 
(2)  To  distort  the  face. 

Pudding-fat,  the  fat  adhering  to 
the  viscera  of  a  pig. 

Puddings,  s.  pi.  intestines. 

Pudge  [puj],  a  small  pool  of 
water  or  mud. 

Pufl*,  breath.  *I  soon  lose  my 
puff  goin'  up-hilL' 

Pulk,  a  coward. 

Pnllen,  poultry.     (Obsolescent.) 


PnUyJiawty-WBrk,  (1)  romping 

eky  among  lads  and  lasBes.    '  I 
te  such  puXly^havM^'-waHc; 
there 's  niwer  no  good  oomes  oa 
it,  an'  of  ens  misfortunes  happens/ 
(2)  Unskilful  bell-ringing. 

Pulper,  a  machine  used  fot 
^ndin£^  turnips  and  other  roots 
mto  palp  for  food  for  cattle. 

Poise,  chaff. 

Poltis  [pult-is],  a  poultice. 

Pnltry  [pult*ri],  poultry. 

Pommel,  t.  to  beat. 

Pomp  without  a  handle,  phr. 

any  person  or  thing  that  is  quite 
unflt  to  discharge  the  office  -vniich 
it  fills.  *I  reckon  a  parsoa 
what's  not  a  good  hand  at 
preachin'  is  just  a  pwmp  wCmii 
a  handle^ 

Pun,  to  ram  or  beat  earth  so  as 
to  consolidate  it,  in  making 
banks,  ftc.    lit.  to  pound. 

Punch,  T.  to  beat. 

Punchy,  adj.  broad,  thick-set. 

Punctual  [pungkt-nl],  adj.  punc- 
tual, upright,  strai^tforward. 

Punct'al  promised,  a  promise 
which  is  quite  distinct  and  clear 
in  all  particulars.  *It*s  to  no 
use  saym'  onny  more  aboot  that 
pig,  for  I  tell  yer  it's  pmufal 
promf§ed.* — Broughton, 

Pund  [pund],  a  pound. 

Punishment,  pain;  suffering. 
*  How 's  John  ? '  •  Oh,  poor  owd 
man,  he  was  in  sore  punishmmi 
when  I  left  him.'  *Put  that 
poor  owd  boss  out  o*  his  punish^ 
mentf  it 's  a  shame  to  let  him  live 
i'  that  how.* 

Purely,  adv.  nicely,  favourably, 
very  well.  'She's  goin'  on 
purely,  thenk  you.' — Toddle^ 
thorpe. 

Purge,  V.  to  cleanse  a  ditch  or 
drain. 

Purl,  a  fall  from  horseback. 
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Pine,  (1)  the  scrotam.  Gf. 
Forks,  Archaeciog,  db  Topog. 
Journal,  vol.  iii  p.  258. 

(2)  A  hollow  bit  of  coal  which 

flies  out  of  the  fire,  and  is  believed 

to  portend  a  purse  of  money, 

coming  to  him  in  whose  direc- 

-  tion  it  comes. 

Pye-baek.    See  Pick^-hack, 

Pychin*  about  [peich'in],  pres. 
pari  listening,  skulking,  eaves- 
dropping.  'Let  me  lock  the 
door,  for  feerd  madam  should 
come ;  she  *8  alm'st  alus  wfchirC 
about.'— 5a//  Skirlaugh^  i.  185. 

Pyflete,  Pyelets  [peifiets,  peik*- 
lets],  s.  pL  a  leathery  kind  of 
cakes,  eaUed  'crumpets*  in 
London. 

Pjrwipe  [pei'weip],  the  lapwing ; 
Fanellus  cHstatus.  There  is  a 
public-house  called  the  Fywipe 
near  Lincoln,  on  the  Foss  dyke. 


Qaarer,  v.  (1)  to  shake,  to  leel, 
to  tremble. 


(2)  To  equivocate. 

(3)  " 


Q  with  a  long  tail,  a  measuring 
tape  which  winds  up  into  a  box. 

Qmdifled,  adj.  able,  competent. 
*He*s  not  qualified  to  write  a 
letter,  but  he  can  read  writing.' 
'  That  grainry  's  qualified  to  howd 
a  hundred  quarter.' 

Quality  [kwol-iti],  the  gentry. 
'All  th'  qu^dity  goes  to  chappil 
now.* 

'Looak  'ow  quoloiy  smiles  when 
they  sees  ma  a  passin*  by.' 
Tennyson,    North,    Farmer, 
O.  S.  xiv. 

Quandary  [kwondairViJ,  per- 
plexity. '  He  brought  him  into 
a  quandare  that  indeed  he  knew 
not  whether  he  might  better 
obey  shame  or  loue.' — Bernard, 
Terence,  320. 

Quarrel  [kwor*el],  a  '  quarry '  or 
square  of  glass. 

Quartern,  a  quarter  of  any  thing. 
'  Three  quartrana  of  one  oxgange 
of  land.'—ITtZZ  of  John  Clarke  of 
Scawthorpe,  1647. 


To  go  about  any  kind  of 
occupation  in  an  uncertain  man- 
ner. 

Quee,  a  female  calf.  'I  be- 
queath te  EsabeU  mv  doghter 
one  blak  qwye,* — Will  of  Jamu 
Smith  of  Scotter,  1 550.  '  Six  steares 
and  three  queea  29£.' — 1671.  Inv, 
of  Sir  John  Anderson  of  Brough- 
ton,  in  [Sir  G.  H.  J.  Anderson's] 
Account  of  Lea,  25. 

Queen,  The,  to  call  her  my  aunt. 
A  phrase  signif^g  the  greatest 
honour  or  distinction  tnat  can 
happen  te  any  one.  An  old 
woman  at  Winterten,  who  was 
receiving  parish  relief,  said,  '  Oh, 
sir,  if  .ur  board  would  nobut 
put  me  on  another  sixpence  a 
week  I  wod  n't  thank  ye  to  hev 
th*  queen  for  my  aunt.' 

Quere  [kweer],  (1)  the  choir  of  a 
church,  the  chanceL 

(2)  A  transept,  as  the  Holme 
or  Fapist  Quere  in  Botteeford 
church. 

(3)  The  choir,  that  is,  the  sing- 
ing men  and  singing  women 
attached  te  a  church. 

Quern,  a  handmill.     (Obsolete.) 

Quest,  an  inquest. 

Quick,  adj.  alive.  'I  thowt  all 
them  voung  trees,  i'  th'  Pan  Field, 
would  die,  out  now  rain 's  comed 
they're  quick  enif.'  *I  give  te 
Thomas  Younge  my  son,  my 
wagons,  harrowes,  plows,  &  uten* 
sills,  of  husbandry  and  also  all 
other  my  quick  cattle.' — 1700. 
Will  of  Arthur  Younge  of  Keadhy, 

Quiek,  Quiokwood,  young  plante 
of  thorn  of  which  hedges  are 
made.  'You  mim  cut  down 
that  quick,  or  it  '11  grow  crook- 
eled.'  *  Quickwood  tnat  you  get 
out  o'  hedge-bottems  and  plant- 
in's  isn't  nowt  near  so  good  as 
that  you  buy.'  'I  observed 
many  of  the  quicks  much  neg- 
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lectecL*  —  Arth.    Young,    Line, 
AgHc,  1799,  91. 

Qnick-stick,  in  a,  phr.  immedi- 
ately. 'If  you're  not  off  in  a 
quick-stick,  1*11  help  thee.' 

Quicken,  Qnioken-wood,  moun- 
tain ash. 

Quiet,  adv.  quite.     'I  was  quiet 

stauld  wi'  listenin'  to  ...  .  cab  ; 

it  was  all  about  his  eatin'  an  his 

.  winder-curtins.' — Aug,  15,  1875. 

Qnieten,  v.  to  quiet.     'The  wed- 

,    ding  had  better  be  put  off  until 

they  had  become  more  quietened* 

— Leeds  Mercury,  July  27,  1875. 

Quilt,  y.  to  beat. 

Quilting,  a  beating. 

Quirk,  a  trick,  a  dodge. 

Babbit,  a  form  of  curse.  '  Od 
rabbit  it.'  *Iiabbit  you,  you  oud 
thief.' 

Babbit-meat,  cow  parsnip,  Hera- 
chum  Sphondylium, 

Babblement,  a  crowd  of  disor- 
derly persons;  a  rabble.  *  There 
was  a  strange  rabhlement  o'  folks 
to  see  th*  wild-beast  shaw.' 

Babyntoft,  a  place  in  Ashby 
near  the  land  of  the  Priory  of 

•  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem. — Kir- 
ton-in-Lindsey  Manor  Holly  4 
Henry  VIH. 

Bacatown.     See  Riickeytoon, 

Bace,  to  beat  in  a  race.  '  I  can 
ra^  thee.' 

Back,  (1)  a  frame  for  holding 
fodder  m  a  building  or  out  of 
doors. 

(2)  A  frame  for  holding  plates 
and  dishes. 

(3)  Clouds  or  mist  driven  be- 
fore the  wind. 

Back  and  manger,  phr.  To  '  live 

at  ra4^k  and  muuger*  is  to  live 
plentifully,  without  stint 

Back  and  ruin,  total  destruction. 
*  There  used  to  be  a  gran'  hall  I 


there,  but  it's  all  goan  to  rack 
and  ruin  now.' 

Backapelt,  a  riotous  and  noisy 
child. 

Backapelt,  Backapelterly,  adj. 

riotous,  noisy. 

Back  of  mutton,  a  neck  of  mut- 
ton.   A.S.  hracca,  the  neck. 

Back-yard,  a  fold-yard. 

Bad«  Bade.    See  Bode. 

Baddle,  v.  to  beat  (properly,  to 
beat  with  a  rod), 

'  An'  if  ye  find  him,  master  mine. 

E'en  take  an  old  man's  advice. 

An'  raddle  him  well,  till  be  roar 

again, 

Lest  ye  fidl  to  meet  him  twice.' 

Book  of  Ballads,  edited  by  Bon 

Gaultier,  172. 

Baff,  (1)  a  rafter. 

^2^  Foreign  timber. 

(3)  A  term  of  contempt  for  a 
worthless  fellow.  *  He 's  a  good 
for  nowt,  a  real  raff.* 

Baff-marchant,  a  timber-mer- 
chant. 

Baflf-yard,  a  timber-yard. 

Baffle,  V.  to  ravel,  to  entangle,  to 
confuse.  *  You  've  raffled  M  that 
sowin'  silk,  so  that  nobody  can 
mend  it.'  *  It  was  such  a  raffled 
mess  that  there  was  niwer  a 
lawyer  i'  th'  country  could  mak' 
owt  on  it.' 

Baffle-cap,  a  disorderly  person. 

Bag,  Bagstone,  a  whetstone. 

Bag,  V.  to  tease. 

Bagamuffln,  a  dirty  or  disorderly' 
person. 

Bageous,  adj.  outrageous,  furious. 

Bagged,  pp.  covered;  used  of 
fruit-trees.  *  Th'  trees  down  at 
th'  Warp  is  ragged  wi'  apples.' 
*  Our  curran' -trees  is  ragged  wi' 
berries.* 

Bag-rime,  a  white  frost,  when 
much  frozen  dew  hangs  on  the 
trees  like  white  rags. 
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Xagt.  Meat  is  said  to  be  boiled 
or  roasted  to  r<ig$  when  it  is 
much  overdone. 

Bail,  Y.  to  sew  with  big  stitches, 
to  tack. 

Xain-beetle,  the  diard-beetle. 

Xainy  day.  To  '  lay  by  agean  a 
rainy  day  *  is  to  provide  for  the 
future. 

Bake,  to  stray ;  said  of  cattle. 

Bake  of  pasture,  right  of  pasture 
6n  unenclosed  land.  There  was 
a  place  in  the  Manor  of  Scotter 
called  Itong-Itayke. — Manor  Be- 
cords,  1591.  Ct  Icel.  reika,  to 
wander,  stroll. 

Bake  up,  v.  to  collect,  to  bring 

together.     *  She's  alus  rakin*  up 

some  owd  tale  or  another  agean 

•  somebody.'    *  Our  Squire 's  raked 

.  up  a  strsmgelot  o*  owd-fashion'd 

things.' 

Bakings,  s.  pL  the  ears  of  com 
which  are  raked  up  in  a  corn- 
field after  the  mowers  have 
'stocked'  the  sheaves.  These 
Takings  are  not  made  up  into 
sheaveSi  but  into  large  bundles, 
and  are  commonly  put  on  the 
top  of  a  stack.  In  a  wet  harvest 
they  are  often  much  damaged, 
and  are  then  made  into  a  stack 
by  themselves  and  thrashed  for 
pig-com. 

Bam,  y.  to  beat  down,  to  push 
violently.  '  I  remember  th'  time 
very  well.  They  was  rammiiC 
piles  that  day  at  th'  Bock-head.' 
*  He  rammed  agean  me  as  I  was 
goin'  thriiff  th'  door-stead.' 

Bam  about,  v.  to  knock  about, 
to  push  violently. 

Bammil,  rubbish  of  any  kind. 
The  Craven  Qlouary  gives 
'  Bamile,  underwood,  twigs ;  Lat. 
ramulus*  The  derivation  is  cer- 
tainly wrong;  the  interpretation 
has  probably  been  brought  into 
unison  with  it.    Miss  Baker,  in 


the  Northamptonshire  Olouary, 
defines  it  as  *  stone  rubbish  or 
rubble,  the  refuse  left  by  masons, 
such  as  is  used  for  the  filling  in 

of  waUs Mr  Sharp  of 

Goventi^  informed  me  that  it 
occurs  in  the  municipal  muni- 
ments of  that  city  as  early  as 
1448.'  *  Tak'  that  rammil  back ; 
I  don*t  want  none  on  it.' — Balf 
Skirlaugh,  i.  194.  1569.  'for 
carryinee  ye  stones  &  rammeU 
away  where  ye  crosse  stoode.' — 
North's  Chron,  of  St  MaHin\ 
LticeeteTt  112.  [See -Rome/,  rub- 
bish, in  Halliwell.  Of.  Swed. 
ramiaf  to  tumble  down.  The 
word  is  Scandinavian. — ^W.  W. 
S.] 

Bamming,  big,  fine.  *What  a 
great  rammin'  bairn  that  is  o' 
thine,  Sabina.'  Of.  Icel.  ramr, 
strong,  big,  mighty. 

Bamp,  v.  (1)  to  move  about  vio- 
lently. Cf.  Notes  and  Queries,  5 
S.  vol.  vi.,  pp.  6,  115,  275,  297, 
413. 

Bampaging,  pres.  pi  acting  vio- 
lently. '  He 's  rampagih'  up  an' 
doon  wi'  his  gret  horsewhip  i* 
hishand.'— i2a//5Wrtoti^A,  i.  187. 

Bamper,  (1)  the  Ermine  street, 
the  Homan  way  leading  from 
Lindumy  Lincoln  to  Ad  Ahum, 
Winteringham. 

(2)  Sometimes,  though  not 
commonly,  other  old  roads,  which 
have  existed  time  out  of  mind, 
are  called  rampers,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  new  roads  made 
by  inclosure  commissioners. 

Bamper-jack,  mud  scraped  off 
roads  much  used  in  former  days, 
and  still  occasionally,  instead  of 
lime  mortar.    See  above. 

Bamp  up,  V.  (1)  to  heap  up. 
*  John  Hoberts  hes  ramp'd  up  th* 
road-muck  o'  boath  sides  th' 
narrer  lane  goin'  to  Assby,  so  as 
it 's  impK)ssible  for  two  things  to 
pass  in  it.' 
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(2)  To  climb  as  a  plant,  to 
grow  rapidly.  *  That  woodbind 
nes  ramj^d  up  sin*  I  was  here 
last.'  *  That  uid  o'  thine  ramps 
up  finely.* 
Bamshaokle,  adj.  (1)  a  wild, 
worthless  fellow. 

(2)  A  building  or  article  of 
fomitare  much  out  of  repair  is 
in  a  '  strange,  ramshackle  state.' 

(3)  A  wUd,  disorderly  action, 
*  What  ramshackle  wark  ha'  ye 
been  after.' — IkUf  Skirlaugh^  li. 
121. 

Ban-dan,  (1)  a  loud  and  discord- 
ant noise.  '  Some  folks  ses  she 
plays  th'  planner  well,  but  I  call 
tti'  noise  die  maks  a  real  ran- 
dan,* 
(2)  adj.  idle,  disorderly,  i 

Ban-dan,  v.  to  ride  the  stang,  q.V. 
Bandom-walling,  building  with- 
,   out    arranging   the    stones    in 
courses. 

Bandy,  an  orgie ;  a  drinking  bout; 
a  reveL     *  We  'd  a  regular  randy 

,  last  neet.'  *  BiU  's  on  the  randy 
to-day.'  *  What !  you  've  been 
hevin  a  small-beer  randy,  hev 
you.*  Of.  Bandies,  *  itinerant  beg- 
gars and  ballad-singers.' — West 
Biding  of  Yorks,  Oloss,,  E.  D.  S. 
B.  vu. 

Bandy,  adj.  wild,  mischievous; 
given  to  drink.  '  Nelson  was  a 
randy  chap  when  he  was  young, 
but  he 's  a  local-preacher  noo.' — 
1873. 

Bandying,  adj.  brawling,  drink- 
ing, wasteful.  *I  never  get  in 
his  way,  barrin*  it  be  an  odd  time 
by  chance  when  I  fetch  him  home 
fra'  that  big  hoose  yonder,  after 
he 's  been  randyin*  ower  long.' — 
BaJf  Skirlaugh,  iii.  62. 

Ban  Dyke,  a  drain,  for  the  present 
in  part  disused,  which  took  the 
water  from  East  Buttorwick  into 
Burringham  sewer. 

Bangeling  [rainj-ling],  the  pre- 
monitory pains  of  child-birth. 


Bank,  a4j.  (1)  strong  smelling. 

(2)  Qrowing  closely  together, 
growing  too  luxuriantly.  '  That 
wheat's  ower  roTifc  by  hauf.  It  11 
all  be  laid  afore  harvest.' 

(3)  Expressing  the  odium  the- 
ologioum.  *A  ranA  Famst,'  *aran^ 
Calvinist,'  *  a  rank  Methodist.' 

Banning,  a  scolding.  '  Oh,  Miss, 
you  mun  give  him  a  good  ran- 
mV .' —  Wilhughton, 

BanniBh,  adj.  rash,  violent. 

Banter,  a  Primitive  Methodist. 

Banthrnp,  Eaventhorpe. 

Banty,  adj.  (1)  tetchy,  peevish, 
impatient. 

(2)  Under  sexual  excitement. 

Bap  and  Bear,  phr.  to  gather  to^ 
gether  by  any  mean&  'He's 
seU'd  all  ne  can  rap  and  rear  an' 
slotted  off  to  Canada.*  See  Bap 
in  Atkinson's  Cleveland  Olossary. 

Bap  ont,  V.  to  swear,  to  use  bad 
language. 

Bapsoallion,  a  scamp. 

Barely,  adv.  well,  excellently. 

Baeh,  adj.  Com  is  said  to  be  rcuh 
when  it  comes  out  of  the  husk 
very  easily. 

Bashen,  v.  (1)  to  dry,  to  become 
ripe.     '  The  wheat  rashens  fast.' 
(2)  To  air  or  dry  clothes  after 
they  have  been  mangled. 

Basper,  something  very  extraor- 
dinary.   *  Well,  this  is  a  rasper  /* 
Baeps,  s.  pi.  raspberries. 

Batch,  Betch,  t.  e,  reach ;  (1)  a 
definite  piece  of  earth-work  set 
out  to  be  done,  or  let  to  a  gang 
of  bankers.  Batch-money  is  the 
balance  of  wages  paid  when  the 
work  is  completed. 

(2)  A  long  straight  course  in  a 
river. 

Batch,  Baz,  v.  (1)  to  streteh. 
'  I  shall  hev  to  get  these  here 
boote  ratch'd  ;  they  nip  sorely.' 

(2)  To  exaggerate.  *  He  doesn't 
lie,  but  a  ratches  a  bit.*    '  You 
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man  remember,  baime,  that 
TaiehiiC9  just  for  mil  th'  warld  th' 
same  wkg  as  leein'.  Owt  that 
sucks  onybody  in  is  a  lee,' 

Batehety  v.  to  tear.  'Thoo'll 
be  raicheUfC  thee  doae  if  ta 
does  n't  oome  off  fra  that  stick- 
hill.' 

Batohy^  adj.  said  by  sboemakeis 
of  leather  that  stretches. 

Bate,  Bet,  ▼.  to  soak  hemp  or  flax 
in  water  for  the  purpose  of  disen* 
^ging  the  fibre.  1630.  '  Frod- 
mgham  ....  Of  Boberte  Wes- 
tabie  for  rateing  hempe  in  Skin- 

■  ner  becke  oontrarie  to  paine.' 
—  Kirtof^in-Lindieif  Fine  RoU, 
Hay  or  dover  is  said  to  be  raUd 

'  when  by  exposure  to  rain  it  has 
become  well-nigh  worthless  for 
fodder. 

Bate,  y.  to  rail  at^  to  revile,  to 
scold. 


jit,  a  pit  in  wbicb  hemp  or 
flax" is  'rated.'  Traces  of  these 
bemp-pits  are  to  be  found  in 
many  villages.  'BicudueHome 
dimiott  vnum  le  ratepitt  vxori 
Parkin  contra  penam  inde  posi- 
tam.* — Bottes/ord  Manor  Eecordsy 
1581. 

Batherly,Batlierliiis,  adv.  rather. 
'  I  'd  ratherly  bury  aJl  my  baima 
then  they  should  live  to  grawup 
drunken  shackbags  like  him.* 
'  I  will  if  ta  likes,  but  I 'd  ro/Afr- 
tins  not.'    See  Nipped. 

Battin*,  rat-catching. 

Battle-jack,  a  plant ;  Bhtnanthita 
Cristagcdli ;  also  in  some  parts 
called  Cock's-comb,  and  YeUow- 
ratUe.  •  When  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
the  seeds  rattle  in  the  husky  cap- 
sule,' &c. — Fhwere  of  the  Field, 
by  C.  A.  Johns,  p.  466. 

Batten,  a  form  which  the  sur- 
name Drayton  commonly  as- 
sumes in  the  popular  speeds. 

Bave,  V.  (1)  to  make  a  loud  noise, 
to  cause  an  uproar.    '  He 's  alus 


ravin'  an'  tearin'  aboot  summats.' 
(2)  To  rout  out    *The  mote 
you  rave,  the  worse  you  stink.'— 
xVotwft. 

Bare  up,  v.  to  pull  up^  to  ^ther 
together ;  commonly  used  in  re- 
gi^  to  gathering  up  evil  stories 
of  some  one.  See  Beap  up.  Rip 
up, 

Baw,  ac(j.  cold,  ungeniaL 

Baw,  V.  to  plant,  sow,  or  grow  in 
rows.  *  Them  carrots  raw$  well. 
I  couldn't  see  one  last  time  I 
past,  an'  they  're  th'  whole  length 
o'  th'  close  noo.' 

Baw-head,  a  sort  of  ghost  thai 
haunts  weUs. 

Bawm,  V.  (I)  to  push  about  vio- 
lently. (Of.  Icel.  rambo,  to  xoolc 
a  chair,  fto. ;  Dan.  rammer  to 
ram,  to  thrust. 

(2)  To  make  a  loud  noise.  (Of. 
A.S.  hrymanf  to  cry  aloud.) 
'This  judge  [Jefferiesj  is  reck- 
on'd  to  be  a  very  impudent, 
raivming,  conceited  fellow.'-^ 
Diary  of  Abraham  de  la  Fryme 
(Surtees  Soc.),  9. 

Baz.    See  Raich. 

BeaeL  (1)  A  reach  of  meadow  is 
a  stretch  of  meadow-land,  and 
sometimes  the  right  of  cutting  a 
certain  quantity  of  grass  in  a 
meadow.    See  Rake, 

Beaeh,  v.  to  letch,  to  strive  to 
vomit. 

Beach  to  (imperative  mood),  help 
yourself.  *  Noo  then,  don't  be  on 
your  manners,  but  reach  to.*  [In 
Shropshire  I  have  heard  *  catch 
hold,  meaning  help  yourself. — 
W.  W.  S.] 

Beam,  reins.  '  There  was  a  sarv- 
ant  chap  fin'd  for  drivin'  wi'oot 
reane  an'  ridin'  upo'  th'  ahavs.' 

Beap  up,  V.  to  spread^  to  circu- 
late; said  of  evil  reports.  'He's 
alus  reapin'  up  summats  foul 
aboot  somebody.' 

Bear,  acy.  half-cooked;  said  of 
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meat.     *This  beef's  so  rear^  I 
can't  eat  none  on  it.' 

Beast,  y.  to  wrest.  '  lUast  oppen 
that  door,  th'  lock 's  brokken.' 

Aeasty,  adj.  (1)  restive;  said  of 
horses.  *  To  be  plain  wi'  ye,  our 
powny  reiiU  a  bit.* — Tlvt  Afiti- 
quary^  chap.  xv. 

(2)  Eancid ;  said  of  bacon. 

Beckin-hook  {i,  e,  reekin'-hook ; 
the  hook  which  hangs  in  the 
r€€k\  the  hook  by  wmch  a  pot 
is  suspended  over  a  fire. 

Becklin*,  (1)  the  smallest  pig  in 
a  litter ;  one  that  has  not  a  pap 
-  from  which  to  suck. 

(2)  Anything    weak   or  de- 
formed. 

(3)  The  yoimgest  in  a  &mily. 

Beckon,  v.  to  determine,  to  in- 
tend, to  suppose.  *  I  reckon  I 
shall  hev  to  go  to  Lincoln  at  th' 
'sizes.'  *  You  'U  not  be  goin'  to- 
day, I  reckon,^ 

Beckon  np,  v.  (1)  to  estimate  the 

value  of.     *  I  've  reckoned  him  up 

a  long  while  sin',  an'  fun'  nowt 

to  speak  on  when  I  'd  done.' 

(2)  To  recognize.    *  I  could  not 

:   reckon  him  up  at  fost,  but  when 

,  he  com  gain  hand  I  knew  him.' 

Bedbnm,  a  part  of  Brumby  East 
moor,  said  to  be  called  so  because 
the  sand  there  is  red.    This  I 

'  believe  to  be  an  error.  The  name 
occurs  in  a  lease  of  Brumby 
warien  granted  in  1568. 

Bedcap,  the  goldfinch ;  Cardudis 
elegans. 

Bed  Coats,  a  field  in  the  parish 
of  Lea,  said  to  be  so  called  from 
the  battle  fought  there,  in  which 
Cromwell  defeated  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle's  forces,  in  July,  1643. 

Bed  lane, .  the  interior  of  the 
throat. 

Bed  Sea,  anywhere  a  great  .way 
ojff,  used  as  an  evil  wish.  Pro- 
bably in  unconscious  allusion  to 

,  Tobit  viii.  3.    *  I  wish  her  an' 


all  her  belongin's  was  at  th'  bod- 
dom  o'  th'  Bed  Sea.' 

Bed-water,  a  disease  in  sheep. 
See  Arth.  Yoxmg,  Line.  Agric. 
1799,  376. 

Beed-sparrow,  (1)  the  sedge- 
warbler  ;  Salicaria  Phraffinitis. 

(2)  Black  -  headed  bunting ; 
Emhen'za  schoeniclua. — Cordeaux^ 
Birds  of  the  Bumber,  31,  49. 

Beef,  a  sore  on  tha  head. 

Beek,  (1)  a  cock  of  hay,  a  rick. 
(Obsolescent)  *  Tressemen  londe 
.  .  .  the  tenentes  were  to  keepe 
prisoners  in  the  stockes  to  gather 
rodds  for  herdells  for  the  Lords 
fold,  and  to  make  the  Lordes 
haye  in  a  Beeke.* — Norden's  Sur- 
vey  of  the  Manor  of  Kirton-iU" 
Lindsey,  1616,  p.  9. 

(2)  Smoke. 

(3)  The  steam  which  proceeds 
from  a  brew-house  or  from  a 
newly-turned  manure-hill. 

(4)  A  very  dense  fog. 

Beek-pennies,  a  small  tax  paid 
to  the  parish  priest,  on  all  chim- 
neys which  had  fires  in  them. 
(Obsolete.) 

Beel,  a  spool. 

Beffatory  [ref'aturi],  adj.  refrac* 
tory. 

Beftisal,  the  chance  of  refusing. 
*  I  hev  n't  sell'd  th'  sheep  yet, 
but  Cox  hes  gotten  th'  reftisal 
on  'em.* 

Begister,  a  registrar.  It  was 
provided  by  a  statute  of  the 
commonwealth,  Anno  1653,  chap, 
vi.,  that  the  parochial  registers 
were  to  be  kept  by  a  person 
chosen  by  the  pariah  and  ap- 
proved by  a  justice  of  peace,  and 
it  was  enacted  that  *  the  person 
so  elected,  approved  and  sworn 
shall  be  called  the  Parish  Begia~ 
ter.* — Scobell's  Acta  and  Ordin- 
ances, ii.  237. 

'Lincoln 
Lindsey 


>May 


the  15*  1664. 
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'WiUiam  CoUison  of  Nortbropp 
being  chosen  by  ye  inhabitants 
of  ye  said  towne  to  be  their 
parish  Register  J  to  enter  all  Mar- 
ria^,  Births  and  Buriales  that 
sh^l  happen  in  their  said  towne 
according  to  ye  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  that  case  prouided  was 
Bwome  and  aproued  by  me  whose 
hand  is  here  ynder  subscnbod 
being  Justice  of  peace  for  ye 
parts  afore  said  Chris. Wray.' — 
Northorpe  Far,  Beg,  The  regis- 
trar of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages is  still  spoken  of  as  the 
register. 

Seight  [raitl  (1)  adj.  right. 
(2)  sb.  A  common-right, 

Beight  aways  [rait  uwaiz-],  adv. 
all  the  way.  '  I  went  with  him 
reight  aways  there.' 

Seight-end  fost,  i.  e,  the  right 
end  first,  in  the  direct  or  proper 
manner.  *He  niyyer  starts  o' 
owt  reight^end  fost' 

Beight-on-end,  upright. 

Eeight  sharp,  adj.  quite  sane. 
'  If  ye  so  on  i*  that  how,  folks 
*all  Uuiuc  thoo  ar^nt  reight  sharp,* 

Beight  up  [rait  up],  y.  to  put  in 
order. 

Beight  up  and  down,  open,  can- 
did. 
Beightle,  Beightle  up  [rait  11  v. 

to  put  right,  to  put  in  order.  *  It*s 
very  good  to  see  as  our  Sarah 
Hann  is  n't  welL  When  she  is, 
she's  alust  aither  reightlin*  her 
'air  or  singin'  'ymns.'  *  I  don't 
knaw  how  them  folks  does  what 
reightles  their  hair  iwery  mom- 
in'.  I  nobbut  comb  mine  oot,  o' 
th'  Settuda'  neet  afore  the  feast, 
an'  it  is  a  job,  you  may  depend.' 
— Messtngham,  1865.  *  We  mim 
hey  our  stack-yard  reightled  up, 
th'  steward  's  comin'  ower  o' 
Monda'.' 

Beightlin*-oomb   [rait-lin-koam], 

.    a  comb  for  dressing  the  hair. 

'  That  Bkreed   o'  trees  .  atween 


Messingham  and  Manton  lord- 
ships, looks  e'  winter,  when  th' 
leaves  is  off,  for  all  th'  warld 
like  a  reightlin*-comh,*  *  I  once 
flm'  upo'  th'  top  o'  Holme  lord- 
ship a  big  broon  pot,  as  I  was 
diggin'  for  rabbits,  but  when  I 
oppend  it  there  was  nowt  at  all 
in  but  white  ashes,  and  a  piece 
o'  an  owd  reightliTC'COTixh,^ — John 
Marcham^  1850. 

Bemble,  Bem*le,  v.  to  remove. 

[CI  Swed.  rymma^  to  remove, 
clear;  lit.  to  make  room.  The 
word  is  connected  with  our 
room^  not  with  Lat.  removere, — 
W.  W.  S.] 

*  Remhling  and  raving, 
Tewing  and  taving. 
Noising  and  clatting, 
Bightlmg  and  scratting.' 
May  in  Lincolnshire^  in  Once  a 
Week,  8  June,  1872. 

*  A  niver  rembles  the  stoans.' 
Tennyson,  Northern  Farmer,  st. 

XV. 

Bem'dy  [remd-i],  remedy. 
Bench,  v.  to  rinse. 

*  and  like  a  glasse 
Did  breake  i'  th'  wrenching* 
Shak.  Henry  VIII,,  Act  I.  sc.  i 
(First  foHo). 

Bender,  v.  (1)  to  melt 

(2)  To  extract  lard  from  pigs' 
ftit  by  boiling.    See  Craps, 

Bepiterry,  adj.  peremptory.  *  Tax- 
getherers  is  strange,  repiterry 
sort  o'  folks.' 

Bespe,  a  disease  in  sheep.  '  The 
respe  has  also  made  considerable 
ravages.' — ^Arth.  Young,  Line, 
Agric,  1799,  376. 

Best-harrow,   Harrow-rest,    a 

plant ;  Ononis  arvensis, 

Betoh  [rech],  v.  to  reach.  '  Betch 
me  that  there  fork,  will  ta  P ' 

Betunu,  inferior  flour. 

Bibbon-tree,  the  birch ;  so  called 
because  the  bark  of  the  young 
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trees  can  be  pulled  off  in  long 
ribbon-like  stnps. 

KicUin'.     See  Becklin. 

Side,  a  bridle-road  thiongb  a 
wood  or  plantation. 

Bide,  y.  The  surveyor  of  the 
court  of  sewers  is  said  to  ride 
the  drains  when  he  goes  to  oyer- 
look  them. 

Side  and  tie,  alternate  walking 
and  riding,  when  two  trayeUers 
haye  only  one  animal  between 
them. 

Bif-raf^  (1)  the  rabble. 

(2)  Eubbish,  trash.  <Thraw 
that  rif-raf  into  th'  fire.*  *  K 
the  body  be  to  the  sonle  a  prison, 
how  stniyt  a  prison  maketh  he 
the  body  l>at  stuffeth  it  so  full  of 
r>/-fo/.'— Sir  Tho.  More's  Ung- 
lish  Workes,  1557,  p.  96,  h. 

Bift,  sb.  and  y.  belch.  'That 
was  a  strange  g;ood  glass  o'  gin 
you  gey*  me,  it  mad'  me  rift 
like  a  yolcanic' 

Big,  (1)  a  ridge ;  hence  Jumse- 
rig,  plough-ria,  rig-Ule,  Ac, 

(2l  The  back  of  a  human  being 
or  other  animaL  '  I  slipp'd  upo' 
th'  ice,  an'  tumTd  flat  o'  my  rig  J 

(3)  A  mischieyous  trick.  *I 
mim  hey  some  correction  done, 
squire,  them  school  -  bairns  is 
elus  runnin*  their  rig$  upo'  me.' 

(4)  A  monorchidous  horse  or 
sheep. 

Big-baulk,  Big-tree,  the  piece 
of  wood  which  runs  along  the 
roof  just  beneath  the  ridge. 

Bigs  to  run,  to  play  mischieyous 
tricks. 

Big-welt,  y.  to  flog. 

Big-welted,  fl)  oyerthiown;  ap- 
mied  to  a  sneep  whidi  is  help- 
lessly lying  on  its  back.  *  There's 
another  sheep  dead  this  moxnin' 
thrif  bein'  rig-wdted,' 

J 2)  A  person  is  said  to  be  '  rig- 
ted   m  bed '  when   confined  I 
there  by  seyere  iUness.  | 


BiggiiL\  the  rid^e  of  a  building. 
'  A  man  may  like  the  Kirk  weel 
eneuch,  an*  no  like  to  ride  on  the 
riggin*  o*t,* — ScoUiah  Proverb. 

Bile,  y.  to  yez. 

Bime,  boar-firost. 

Bime-up,  y.  to  increase.  'Tou 
see,  he  spent  nowt,  an*  he'd  a 
deal  oomin'  in;  so  it  rimed-up 
fast.' 

Bing,  a  circular  driye  or  walk  in 
front  of  a  house. 


',  y.  to  put  rings  in  the  noses 
of  pisa  The  perfect  is  often 
rung,  though  sometimes  ringed. 

Sing  in,  y.  (1)  to  ring  the 
church  bells  when  a  bride  comes 
home. 

(2)  A  clerg3nnan  is  said  to 
'  ring  himself  in '  when,  on  being 
inducted  to  a  Hying,  he  receiyes 
the  church  key  from  the  church- 
wardens and  rings  a  few  strokes 
on  the  beU  as  an  act  of  taking 
possession  of  the  church. 

out  of  town,  the  ringing 
of  the  church  bells  when  an 
unpopular  person  is  leaying  a 
yillage. 

Sip,  y.  (1)  to  rage,  to  swear,  to 
storm .    '  He  ript  an*  swore  aboon 
a  bit,  aXL  about  nowt.' 
(2)  To  cut 

Sip-vtiok,  a  *  strickle '  for  sharp- 
ening a  scythe. 

Bip  up,  y.(l )  to  unfasten  stitches. 

(2)  To  recount  long-past  griey- 

ances.    '  He 's  alus  rippin*  up 

things  that  happen*d  when  he 

was  dear  a  bairn.'   See  Beap  up, 

Bipper,  a  yery  excellent  thing ; 
anytlung  firat  class.  *Well,  I 
will  say  that  maze  is  a  real  rtp- 
per,* 

Bippling,  remoying  the  seed-yes- 
sels  of  flax  by  drawing  the  erfcalks 
through  an  iron  tobio  like  a 
comb. 
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XiptoriouBy  adj.  uiHN>arioTui,  le- 
finotozy. 

Sise,  sticks,  thorns,  brushwood. 
(Obsolete.}  A.S.  Arii.  'Formak- 
yng  a  hedge  betwixt  the  oome 
ft  the  eete  felde  iij'  yii^^  for 
felljmg  ry»e  to  the  same  ij'.' — 
Zouth  Ch.  Ace.  1536. 


*  GlentQ  and  jolif  as  bird  on  rii.' 
Scott,  Minstrelsy  of  Scottish  Bor- 
der, 1861,  ii.  287. 

*  Bedder  then  the  rose,  that  on  the 
rise  hangeth.* 
Death  ana  Life,  "Percy  Folio,  iii. 
59. 

Bise,  y.  to  raise.  ^  Ei^e  it  up  a 
bit,  will  you?' 

Biie  a  peg,  v.  to  improve  in  cir- 
oomstanoe.    'Very  few,  if  any 

,  of  the  breeders  I  have  seen  in 
this  ooimty,  seem,  howeyer.  to 
be  saffidently  impressed  '^th  the 
idea  of  raising  a  peg.^ — ^Arth. 
Young,  Line.  Agric.  1799,  316. 

Bising    of  fhe  lights,  hiccup 

brought  on  by  indigestion. 

Bit,  V.  to  trim  or  pare  the  edge 
of  a  drain,  path,  &a  by  means 
of  a  ritter  or  riiting-knife^  [The 
same  word  as  our  write;  A.S. 
writan,  to  cut.] 

Bire,  v.  to  split 

BiBle,(l)  a  little  ridge.  'There's 
a  ritzle  i*  th'  gross  shows  where 
ih'  garden-wafi  used  to  be*' 
(2)  A  small  shelf. 

Boady  way.  *  Get  out  of  th'  road, 
can't  you?' 

Boading,  repairing  roads,  picking 
in  the  ruts,  or  putting  materiid 
in  them. 

Boak,  (1)  mist,  fo^.    <  There 's  a 
heavy  roak  oomin'    in  fra   th' 
Humber.' 
(2)  Smoka 

Boak^  Beaked  up,  Boaped  up, 

heaped  up.     *  He  gey  me  good 
aMasure  weU  roo^  tip.' . 


Boan,  the  loe  of  a  fish.  IceL 
hrogn,  the  same. 

Beaped  up.    See  Soaked. 

Bearing,  crying. 

Bearing  trade,  a  very  brisk  trade. 

Bearing  tub,  a  place  in  the 
parish  of  Messingham,  1825.' 

Beast -beef    olethes,  the   best 

clothes. 

Bebin  Hood's  Bew,  a  place  in 
the  parish  of  Northorpe,  perhaps 
so  called  because  rustic  games 
were  wont  to  be  played  there. 

Bebiu  -  ruu  -  naked,  beggar  my 

neighbour ;  a  game  at  cards. 

Bockm^jook,  a  kind  of  sweet- 
meat. *  The  children  were  given 
pence  to  buy  rockmajock,  ginger- 
bread, and  nuts  at  the  stalls 
which  stood  about  the  cross-tree.' 
— Mackinnon,  Ace.  of  Messing- 
ham,  MS.  1826,  p.  7. 

Book,  Book-stick,  a  distaff. 

*  Thrift  a  rock,  thrift  a  reel, 
Thrift  an  owd  woman's  spinnin'- 

wheel. 
Thrift  a  nulner^s  hopper, 
Thrift  a  bag  o'  pepper. 
Thrift  an  owd  mare^s  shink-shank- 

boan, 
Such  an  a  riddle  I  hev  knawn.' 

The  answer  is,  *  A  worm.' 

Bell,  v.  to  become  thick,  as  beer 
does. 

Beily,  a4j.  somewhat  intoxicated. 

Boman  willow,  the  lilac 

Bomil  Dale,  land  in  Kirton-in^ 
Lindsey,  1616. 

Bepes,  s.  pi.  strings  of  sausages 
or  onions. 

Bopy,  adj.  stringy;  applied  to 
stringy  bread,  or  thick  beer. 

Bese,  the  division  of  the  hair  on 
horses  or  oxen. 

Bese,  V.  to  praise^  to  flatter.  IceL 
hr6sa,  to  praise. 

Besiil,  rosin. 
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JUtssin  {or  Bossill)  up  wi*  liquor, 

to  make  drunk. 
Bot,  V.  (1)  an  imprecation.    *0d 

rot  iV 

(2)  sb.  A  disease  in  sheep.  *  The 
scab,  the  rot  and  every  circum- 
stance attend  them,  which  can 
delay  their  being  profitable.' — 
Tho.  Stone,  Viewo/Agric,  of  Line, 
1794,  62. 

(3)  Foolish,  or  indecent  talk. 

Bot-gut,  Bour  beer. 

Botten  land,  (1)  soft,  peaty  soil  j 
ketty,  q.  v, 

(2)  Land  on  which  sheep  suffer 
from  the  rot.  *  It  bears  the  ap- 
pellation of  Rotten  Land  because 
sheep  depastured  on  it  are  con- 
stantly destroyed  by  the  rot.' — 
Tho.  Stone,  Rev.  ofAgric,  of  Line, 
1 800,  173.  There  is  a  field  called 
Rotten  Syhe$  in  the  parish  of 
Winteringham. 

Bough.  A  tale  made  ^  out  of  the 
rotigh '  is  one  that  is  pure  inven- 
tion. 

Bengh-oast,  adj.  said  of  a  wall 
when  it  is  roughly  plastered  or 
pebble-dashed.  Occurs  as  a  sb. 
in  Mid.  Nighf*  Dream,  III.  i. 
71. 

Bough  leaf,  (1)  said  of  seedlings, 
especially   turnips,    when  they 
have  got  their  second  leaves. 
(2)  *  He  is  in  rough  leaf  now ; ' 

'  a  figurative  expression,  meaning 
that  the  person  spoken  of  has 
made  a  good  beginning  of  any- 
thing. 

Bongh-miuic,   the  clashing    of 

pots  and  pans.      This  music  is 

'    sometimes  played  when  any  very 

unpopular  person  is  leaving  the 

),  or  when  some  one  very 

~  is  being  sent  to  prison. 

Bough-rider,  a  horse-breaker. 

Bonnd,  a  plane  for  working  a 
rounded  surface. 

Bonndy  coal,  large-sized  pieces  of 
ooal,  as  distinguished  from  the 


hate 


small  coal,  called  dust  or  'sleek* 
Perhaps  originally  applied  to 
thick  pieces  of  charcoaL 

Bonflin,  adj.  great,  fine.  'Give 
him  nobbut  a  pipe  an'  a  glass  o' 
gin,  an'  sit  him  afore  a  rou&in  fire, 
an'  he  'U  be  as  happy  if  thof  he 
was  i'  heaven.' 

Bout,  (1)  a  noise. 
(2)  Hoarseness. 

Bent  about,  v.  to  mix  things  up 
in  a  confused  heap;  to  make  use- 
less bustle. 

Bouting,  pres.  pt.  grunting  as  a 
pig.  *  He  is  a  naturall  foole  .  . . 
he  lyeth  routing  and  snorting  all 
night  and  aU  day.' — ^Bernard's 
Terence,  171. 

Bowel,  a  circular  piece  of  leather 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  used 
by  farriers  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
serting under  a  horse's  skin  to 
cause  inflammation  of  the  sur- 
face. French  roueUe.  *RotoelB 
act  like  blisters.' — Blaine,  Out- 
lines  of  Vetrinary  Art,  IL  ed.  p« 
646. 

Bewl  [ronl],  a  roll  of  paper,  cloth, 
&c. ;  not  a  roll  or  roller  for  crush- 
ing.   See  below. 

Bowler  [roulur],  a  roll  or  roller 
such  as  is  used  in  farms  or  gar- 
dens ;  not  a  roll  of  cloth  or  paper. 
See  above. 

Bowly-powly  pudding,  a  pud- 
ding made  by  spreading  pre- 
-.  serves  on  paste  and  rolling  it  up. 

Boyston  Crow,  Corvtis  Comix. 
Boyston  is  in  Camhs,,  and  the 
people  here  think  that  these 
crows  live  at  Boyston  all  the 
year  round. 

Buck,  all,  every  one.  '  The  whole 
ruck  on  'em  past  here  at  eleven 
o'clock  last  neet.' 

Buckeytoon,  Baoatown,  a  small 

portable  apparatus  used  by  spin- 
ners to  suspend  from  the  waist» 
on  which  to  wind  the  thread  from 
the  spool  into  balls  or  bobbinsi 
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With  this  a  woman  could  go  gos- 
siping among  her  neighbours  and 
takea  ruck  {w9lk)lDTongh  the 
town.  W.  T.  of  Winterton,  on 
being  a^ed  why  a  Rudceytoon 
was  so  called,  replied,  '  Becos  th* 
wimmen  could  Todc  aboot  i*  th' 
toon  wi'  it'  This  derivation  is 
probably  wrong. 

Buokety  one  who  gads  about 

BuckixLg,  wandering  about.  See 
Bake^ 

Buckle,  V.  to  breathe  with  diffi- 
culty, like  one  dying. 

Buotion»  a  riot,  row. 

*  Four  hundred  dirty  vagabonds, 
All  ready  for  a  ructian/ 

Election  Song,  1852. 

Bud,  red  ochre. 

Bud,  a4j.  red.  (Obsolete.)  1566. 
'Manton  .  .  .  one  vestmentt  of 
rud  russells  and  one  aulbe,  was 
sold  to  William  brombe  and  £d- 
wardposte.' — Line  CK  QoodSyWb, 

Bue-bargain,  a  bargain  that  has 
been  repented  of.  '  He  bout  th' 
beas  ower  dear,  so  he  ^v  him  a 
sovran  for  a  rue-hargaxn* 

Bue-pie.  To  eat  rue-pie  is  to  re- 
pent. 

Buinate,  v.  to  ruin.  '  Th'  taties 
hes  been  clear  ruinated  by  these 
late-come  frosts.' 

'  He  bound  himself  by  solemne  oath 

To  ruinate  his  King ; 
For  to  rebeU  he  plede'd  his  Truth, 
Most  serious  Jack-pudding.' 
Hist,  of  Sir  Simon  Synod  and  of 
his  Sonne  Sir  John  Presbyter,  1647. 

Bule  the  planets,  v.  to  solve  a 

problem  m  astrology. 

Bully,  a  low  cart  or  waggon  used 
for  carrying  heavy  weights. 

Bumbustical,  adj.  (1)  violent  in 
conduct.  'You  needn't  be  so 
rumbustical,  youH  hev  to  ton 
out  if  we  trtul  you  wi'  hoesea' 

(2)   Huddled  together;     <aU 
rumhtuiical  on  a  heap.' 
14 


Bummle  [rumi],  v.  to  rumble. 

Bump  and  stump,  entirely,  com- 
pletely. *  They  've  sell'd  him  up 
rump  and  stump.' 

Bumple,  V.  to  crease. 

Bumption,  Bumpus,  a  disturb- 
ance. 

Buu,  (1)  a  small  channel  of  water. 
(2)  The  track  of  an  animaL 

Buu,  V.  (1)  to  run  after.  *  If 
thoo  runs  them  ducks,  I'll  run 
thee,  my  lad.' 

(2)  To  run  away  from.  *  He 
didn't  like  his  job,  so  he  runn'd 
it.' 

(3)  To  melt,  or  to  be  melted.  *If 
you  put  that  there  glass  (or  lead) 
r  th'  fire,  it  '11  run  like  f un.'— 
Winterton,  drca  1840. 

(4)  To  cast. 

*  If  you  would  know  when  we  was 

run. 
It  was  March  the  twenty-second, 
1701.' 
Bell'inac,  Alvechurch,  Worcester- 
shire, 

Bunagate,  a  runaway. 

Bun  away.  Grass  is  said  to  run 
away  when  it  is  under-stocked, 
and,  from  not  been  cropped, 
much  of  it  becomes  so  coarse  as 
to  be  xmfit  for  food.  See  Arth. 
Yoimg,  Line,  Agric,  1799,  194. 

Bun  bills,  to  delay  the  settlement 
of  tradesmen's  bills  for  an  unrea- 
sonably long  time.  *  He  never 
run  nils,  and  did  nt  want  trust 
of  anybody,  thank  God.' — York- 
ehireMag,,  May,  1873,  p.  378. 

Bung,  (1)  the  step  of  a  ladder. 

(2)  Bungs,  the  pieces  of  wood 
at  the  top  of  a  cart  or  waggon 
into  which  the  *  slots '  fit. 

(3)  The  cross  pieces  joining  the 
legs  of  a  chair. 

Buuner,  a  smuggler.  *  New  Hol- 
land, where  th'  ferry  is  ^t 
its  name  fra  th'  runners  runnin* 
in  Dutch  gin  thereabouts  i' 
former  time.'    *  They've   ta'en 
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five  and  twenty  hogsheads  of 
gin  and  shot  three  o*  th*  run- 
ner8»' — Half  Skirlaugh,  ii.  148. 

Bfuming,  (1)  a  kind  of  sewing. 
'  Take  three  threads,  leave  three, 
and  in  order  that  the  work  may 
be  kept  as  firm  as  possible,  back 
stitch  occasionally.  —TAe  Ladiei 
Work-Table  Book,  33. 

(2)  Darning  stockings  before 
they  are  worn,  in  order  that  they 
may  last  longer. 

Bnn^y adj.  short,  stiff-set.  'She's 
a  stiunge,  ninty  little  lass.' 

BoBsel  [rus'l],  y.  to  wrestle. 

Bussels.  (Obsolete.)  Probably 
a  kind  of  satin.     See  Bud. 

Bust,  mildew  in  wheat. 

Busty  bum,  a  rough  game  played 
by  boya    At  York  it  is  cidled 

*  Ships  and  sailors.' 

But,  V.  ( 1 )  to  cut  into  ruts.    *  The 
lane  was  moreover  much  rutted 
and  broken  up.' — Ivanhoe,  Ab- 
botsford  Edition,  454. 
(2)  To  fill  in  ruts. 

Butting,  (1)  a  rut.  'The  rut- 
tin*»  on  Kanthrup  lane  want 
pickin'  in  sorely.' 

(2)  The  desire  of  the  sow  for 
the  male. 

Buttle  [rut'l],  a  rattling  or  gurg- 
ling in  the  throat  made  by  the 
dying. 

Byham,  name  of  land  at  Cleat- 
ham. 

8a,  adv.  so. 

Sack  (with  the  verb  to  get),  dis- 
miseud.     *  He 's  gotten  th'  sack,* 

Sack,  V.  a.  to  dismiss. 

Sad,   adj.   and   adv.    (1)   grave. 

*  But  ye  .  .  .  vse  ...  to  loke  so 
sadly  whan  ye  mene  merely  \:at 
many  times  men  dowbte  whyther 
ye  speke  in  sporte  whan  ye  mene 
good  emest.'— Sir  Tho.  More, 
Workes,  1657,  p.  127,  b. 

(2)  Stiff,  heavy.    Land  is  sad 


when  the  frosts  of  winter  have 
not  mellowed  it;  bread  is  sad 
when  it  has  not  properly  fer- 
mented. 

(3)  adv.  An  intensitive,  used 
in  a  bad  sense.  '  He's  a  sad  offil 
chap.'    *  If  8  a  sad  bad  job.' 

Sad  cakofy  cakes  made  without 
yeast. 

Sad  dumpling,  a  dumpling  made 
of  flour,  water,  and  *  shortening/ 
q.  V. ;  called  sad  to  distingtush  it 
fr-om  light  dimipling,  q.  v. 

Safe,  adj.  sure.  '  She 's  safe  to 
dee.'     '  It 's  s(^fe  to  thunner.' 

Safe,  a  cupboard  with  a  net  at 
the  sides  and  in  the  door  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  in  air  and 
Keeping  out  flies.  These  nets 
were  formerly  made  of  hair  or 
hemp  strands.  Wire-net  was 
afterwards  used;  their  place  is 
now  commonly  supplied  by  per- 
forated zinc.  The  inventory  of 
John  Nevill  of  Faldingworth, 
taken  in  1553,  states  that  the 
deceased  had  in  '  the  neder  but- 
tery ....  an  ambreyof  heare;' 
this  was  no  doubt  a  meat-safe 
with  the  sides  made  of  hair-net. 

Safe-g^uard,  a  skirt  which  was 
formerly  worn  by  women  when 
they  rode  on  a  pDIion. 

Sag,  V.  to  bend,  to  warp,  to  sink 
in  the  middle.  '  Them  larch 
gates  hes  sagged  a  deal  since 
they  was  hung.'  '  Bebeoca  's 
made  my  Sunda'  goun  sag 
sorely.* 

Sag-bar,  a  bar  of  a  gate  or  door 
which  runs  diagonidly  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  helps  to  support 
it  from  sagging. 

Sage  cheese,  cheese  with  the 
juice  of  sage  added  to  the  milk 
before  the  curds  are  made. 

Sager  [saig-ur],  sago. 

Sages  of  the  Town,  the  elders  or 
wise  persons  of  the  town.  (Ob- 
solete.)     *Por  a  fortnight  last 
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past  there  has  been  a  fortune- 
teller in  this  town,  which  as  soon 
as  I  heard  on,  I  caused  him  to 
be  apprehended  and  brought  be- 
fore the  sagea  of  the  iouni,* — Abr» 
de  la  FrymiB  Diary,  1695,  p.  56. 

Sage  woman,  a  midwife. 

Saun  [saim],  lard.     Cf.  Welsh 

Saint  Ant'ny  fire,  erysipelas. 
Saint   Luke's    summer,  a  few 

warm  days  coming  together  in 
October. 

Saint  ][ark*s  Eve.    A  person 

bom  on  St  Markka  Eve  is  able  to 
see  '  things,*  that  is,  he  has  the 
power  of  seeing  both  evil  and 
good  spirits ;  he  also  can  see  the 
stars  at  noon -day.  —  Henry 
Bichardy  1850.  If  on  8t  Marl/s 
Eve  a  girl  sits  up  with  supper 
set  out  upon  the  table,  ana  idl 
the  doors  open,  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  night  the  person  she  will 
marry  will  walk  in  and  partake 
of  supper.  If  on  8t  Mark's  Eve 
Tou  go  into  the  bam  and  riddle 
beans,  or  if  you  riddle  the  afi^es 
fine  on  the  hearth,  in  the  morn- 
ing there  will  be  the  impression 
of  the  foot  of  the  person  you  are 
to  marry.  The  late  Venerable 
William  Brocklehurst  Stone- 
house,  Archdeacon  of  Stowe  and 
Vicar  of  Owston,  in  the  Isle  of 
Axholme,  furnished  the  author 
with  the  following  piece  of  folk- 
lore which  he  had  picked  up  in 
his  own  parish.  '  Itepair  to  the 
nearest  cnurch-yard  as  the  clock 
strikes  12,  and  take  from  a  grave 
on  the  south  side  of  the  church 
three  tufts  of  grass,  the  longer 
and  ranker  the  better,  and  on 
going  to  bed  place  them  under 
your  pillow,  repeating  earnestly 
three  several  tmies — 

"  The  Eve  of  8t  Mark  by  prediction 
is  blest, 
Set  therefore  my  hopes  and  my 
fears  all  to  rest. 


Let  me  know  my  fato,  whether 

weal  or  woo, 
Whether  my  rank  is  to  be  high 

or  low : 
Whether  to  live  single  or  to  be  a 

bride. 
And  the  destiny  my  star  doth 

provide." 

Should  you  have  no  dream  that 
night  you  will  bo  single  and 
miserable  all  your  life.  If  you 
dream  of  thunder  and  lightening 
your  life  wiU  be  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  sorrow.'  The  belief  in 
watching  the  church  porch  is 
still  received  with  undoubting 
faith.  The  author  has  known 
persons  who  professed  to  practise 
it,  and  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
future  from  knowledge  gained 
thereby.  Gervase  Holies,  the 
Grimsby  antiquary,  tells  a  story 
of  this  kind  relating  to  Haxey 
in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  which  he 
received  from  *  Mr  Thomas  Cod 
Minister  ofLajcoby  in  Line,  which 
he  gaue  vnder  his  owne  hand; 
he  himself  being  natiue  of  the 
place  where  this  same  happened 
&  it  was  thus.  At  Axnolmo, 
alias  Haxey  in  ye  Isle,  one  Mr 
Edward  Vicai-s  fCurate  to  Mr 
Wm  Dalby  Vicar)  together  with 
one  Bobt  Halywell  a  Tailor  in- 
tending on  St  Markes  euen  at 
night  to  watch  in  the  Church- 
porch  to  see  who  should  dy  in 
ye  yeare  following  (to  this  pur- 
pose vsing  diuers  Ceremonies) 
they  addressing  themselues  to. 
the  busines.  Vicars  (being  then 
in  his  chamber)  wished  H^y well 
to  be  goinff  before  &  he  would 
presently  follow  him.  Vicars 
fell  asleep,  and  Halywell  (at- 
tending nis  comming  in  the 
Church  porch)  forthwith  see  cer- 
tayne  sha}>es  presenting  them- 
selues to  his  vew,  resemblances 
(as  he  thought)  of  diuers  of  his 
neibours,  who  he  did  nominate ; 
and  all  of  them  dyed  the  yeare 
following;  and  Vicars  himselfe 
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(being  asleep)  his  Phaiitasme 
was  seene  of  mm  also,  and  dyed 
with  ye  rest  This  sight  made 
Halywell  so  agast  that  he  lookes 
like  a  Ghoast  euer  since.  The 
lord  Sheffeld  (hearing  this  rela- 
tion) sent  for  HalyweU  to  receane 
an  account  of  it,  The  fellow  fear- 
ing my  Lord  would  cause  him  to 
watch  the  Church  porch  againe, 
hid  himselfe  in  the  Carrs,  till  he 
was  almost  starued.  The  num- 
ber of  those  that  died  (whose 
Phantasmes  HalyweU  saw)  was 
as  I  take  it  about  fowerscore. — 
Tho  Cod  Rector  Ecclie  de 
Laceby.' — Lansdoume  MS.  207, 
0.  196. 

Sidnt  Xonday,  Saint's  day,  the 

idle  day  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week.  Called  *  Soinfa  day '  or 
'  Saint  Monday '  because  drunk- 
ards, haying  receiyed  their  wages 
on  Saturday  eyening,  spend  that 
day  in  consuming  them  at  the 
beer-shop.  *You  needn't  ex- 
pect Joe  to-day,  it 's  Saint  Mon- 
day wi'  him  agean.'  *  He  's  ojff 
on  his  Sain  f  8  day,*  *  I  continued 
with  him  seyeral  years  working 
when  he  worked,  and  while  he 
was  keeping  Saint  Monday  I  was 
with  the  boys  of  my  own  age, 
fighting,  cudgel-playing,  wrest- 
ling, &c.' — Life  of  James  Lack- 
ington,  1830,  p.  38. 

Sakering-bell,    Sanoe-bell,   the 

sanctus-bell ;  a  bell  rung  during 
mass.  Sometimes  it  was  a  small 
bell  which  hung  in  a  little  cote 
that  stood  on  the  ridge  of  the 
roof  between  the  naye  and  the 
choir  of  the  church,  at  others  it 
was  a  hand-bell.  (Obsolete.) 
1566.  *Awkeborowe  ....  a 
aakeringe  bell  and  one  hand-bell, 
broken  in  peces.'  —  Line.  Ch. 
Goods,  \^(S,  36.  A  sanctm  hell 
was  discoyered  walled  up  in  a 
putlog-hole  in  Bottesford  Uhurch 
m  August,  1870.  'An  engraying 
of  it  IS  to  be  seen  in  Pro,  Soc, 
Ant,,  II.  S.  vol.  V.  p.  24.    The 


ootes  for  the  sanctua  beU  yet  re- 
main at  Boston  and  Goxhill  in 
this  county  at  Kingsland,  co. 
Hereford,  Lilbom,  oo.  North- 
ampton, and  Newark,  co.  Not- 
tingham.—G^cn*.  ibfa^r.  1797,  913; 
1800,  i.  25 ;  1826,  i.  393. 

Sal,  y.  shall. 

'  Sal  I  neuere  freeman  be.' 

HaveJok,  628. 

SaUaoking,  SlallaokiBg;,  walk- 
ing clumsily ;  walking  in  shoes 
that  are  too  large,  or  with  the 
heels  down. 

Sallup,  a  yiolent  blow.  'Tek 
care  th'  door  does  n*t  fetch  thee 
a  great  aallup  ower  thee  head.* 
—  A,  W.y  East  BtOterwick,  30 
Sep.  1876. 

Salmon-pits.  ^  There  are  par- 
ticular places  in  the  riyer  [Trent] 
to  which  the  Salmon  resort  that 
are  called  Salmon  Pits.* — Survey 
of  the  Manor  of  KirUm-in-Lind" 
sey,  1787. 

Salt  It  is  unlucky  to  spill  salt. 
The  bad  luck  will  fall  on  the 
person  in  whose  direction  the 
salt  falls. 

Salt,  adj.  disagreeable,  hard  to 
bear.    (Query,  modem  slang.) 

Salts,  Epsom  salts. 

Salve,  flattery. 

Sam,  V.  to  act  with  energy  or 
violence.  *  Noo  then,  sam  into 
it,'  t,  e.  get  on  with  your  work 
as  hard  as  you  can.  '  Sam  off 
wi'  ye,*  ».  e.  be  off  this  minute. 
'  Sam  houd  on  him '  is  a  form  of 
encouragement  given  to  dogs  in 
the  spoit  of  rat-catching. 

Same-like^  adv.  in  like  manner. 
I  He  came  o'  Sunda'  an'  same-like 
iyvery  day  i'  th'  week  till  I  was 
sick  as  a  dog  o'  seein'  him  aboot 
th'  hoose.* 

Sammy,  Sammy-noddy,  a  foolish 

person. 
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Band-HartiiL,    Band -Swallow, 

Hirundo  Riparia. 
Sands  West.    A  fishery  in  the 
Trent  so  named  was  claimed  in 
1787.— 5i*rvey  of  Manor  of  Kir- 
Um-in-Lindsey,  1787. 

Sap,  Bap-head,  Sap-sknll,  a  fool. 
Sannon  [saa'mun],  sermon. 
Sam-flnre,     certain-fiuie ;    quite 

certain. 
8arra»  v.  to  serve,  to  feed  animals. 

*  Hes  ta  sarra'd  th*  kye  P' 
Bartan,  Sartin  [saa-tun,  saatin], 

a4].  certain. 
Sarrant  [saa'vunt],  servant. 

Sarve  [saa"v],  v.  to  serve,  to  feed 
animala  '  Noo  then,  *Bina,  get 
q£E  wi'  thee,  an'  sarve  them  pigs.' 

Sarve  ont,  v.  to  punish,  to  retali- 
ate, to  revenge  one's  self.  *  He 's 
done  me  this  time,  hut  I  '11  sarve 
him  out  afore  I  've  done  wi'  him.' 

Baryis  [saa'vis],  service. 

Sasie  (obsolete).  'A  kind  of 
weir  with  a  flood-gate  or  a  na- 
vigable sluice.'— Smyth,  Sailor^s 
Word-hook,  *  8as,  a  sluce.'  — 
Sewel,  Dutch  Did.  *  The  people 
of  Epworth  Manour  and  Mister- 
ton  ....  pulled  up  the  sluices 
and  navigable  8(UBe$,' — A  Brief 
Ace.  of  the  Drainage  of  Hatfield 

'  Chace,  in  Pro,  8oc  Antiq.^  11.  S., 
voL  vi.  p.  488. 

Battle,  a  settle;  a  wooden  seat 
likeasofaw 

Battle,  V.  (1)  to  settle.  'That 
muck-hill 's  Battled  a  good  bit  sin' 

Sunda'.' 

(2)  To  settle  an  account.  *Our 
miiaster's  niwer  ready  wi'  his 
money  to  satUe  wi'  us  on  a  Setter- 
da'  't  neet' 

(3)  A  servant  says  she  *  can't 
Battle,'  that  she  suffers  from 
home-sickness,  or  that  the  man- 
ners of  the  household  are  disa- 
greeable to  her.  Boys  and  girls 
at  *boardin'  Bchool'  frequently 


complain  that  they  *  can't  Battle,* 
(4)  To  faU  in  price.  'Wheat 'all 
Battle  efter  harvest.' 

Battlement,  settlement. 

Sauoe  [saus],  rudeness,  insulting 
language,  impudence. 

Sauoe-boz,  (1)  the  mouth. 

(2)  An  impudent  child.  *  But 
I  tell  you,  Mr  Sauce-hox,  that 
my  Lady  desires  to  know  when 
your  Master  came  home  last 
Night,  and  how  he  is  this  Morn- 
ing?'—Arthur  Murphy,  The 
way  to  keep  him.  Act  I. 

Saucepan,  the  vertebne  of  fishes, 
so  called  from  the  dish-like  cavi- 
ties on  either  side. 

Saucepan-fltonefl,  s.  pL  fossil  ver- 
tebree  found  in  lias  gravel. 

Sangh  [sau],  the  goat-willow, 
Salix  cavrea,  *  The  wood  of  the 
Saugh  is  of  a  pinkish  -  white 
colour.'— P.  J.  Belby,  British 
Forest  Trees,  1842,  170. 

Saul  [saul],  the  soul,  i 

Saul,  Soul  [saul^  soal],  the  lungs 
of  a  fowl  or  goose. 

Saut  [saut],  salt.  *Gie  me  a 
little  deary  wee  mite  o'  saut,' 

Sanve  [sauv],  (1)  salve;  (2)  flat- 
tery. 

Sauvin*  aboot,  going  about  in  an 
idle  or  foolish  manner.  *  She 
went  sauvin*  aboot  i'  nohow  i'- 
stead  o'  helpin*  me  to  wesh  up 
th'  tea-things.' 

Saw  [sau],  V.  (1)  to  sow  grain. 
*They  saw  no  line  to  speak  on 
upo'  th'  wolds.'  1535.  *  For  bred 
&  ale  when  Je  cherche  hedlands 
were  sawen  xiij'*.'  —  Kirton-in- 
Lindsey  Ch.  Ace. 
(2)  To  sew  with  a  needle. 


Sawder  [sau'dur],  (1)  Soda. 

(2)  Solder.  'For  a  pound  and 
a  naif  of  sawder.* — Kirton-in- 
Lindsey  Church  Account,  1615. 

Sawer  [sau'ur],  a  sawyer. 

Sawney,  a  simpleton. 
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Say,  a  speech,  a  statement.  '  I  Ve 
said  my  say^  an'  shall  talk  noirt 
more  aooot  it,' 

Scab,  a  disease  in  sheep. 

Scaffle,  Y.  to  equivocate. 

Scald.  Pigs  after  they  are  killed 
are  put  into  very  hot  water  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  hair 
come  on  easily;  this  nrocess  is 
called  scalding,  *  Ay,  Miss,  it 's 
a  strange  good  thing  Henry 's  s& 
steady.  He 's  for  no  drink  at  all. 
His  mother  used  to  fret  over  him 
strangely  and  prayed  for  him  an' 
all;  and  it  would  have  been  a 
great  comfort  to  her  to  have  lived 
to  see  him  so  altered.  Why, 
Miss,  I  said  to  my  mother,  one 
day.  Mother,  says  I,  you '  ve  shed 
as  many  tears  over  that  thear 
lad  as  wod  a  scalded  a  pig — an' 
she  did.  Miss,  &  can  assewer  you.' 

Scallows,  a  farm  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  parish  of  Messingham. 

Bcalpy,  adj.  thin  of  soil.  See 
Scaup,  'All  cliff-land  hes  n't  th* 
like  goodness  in  it.  Some's  so 
near  th'  rock  it 's  sccUpy,  and,  in 
a  way  o'  speakin',  good  to  nowt.* 

Scaly,  adj.  mean,  penurious.  '  My 
success  was  scaly.* — A.  Ward, 

Scambling,  pres.  pt.  scrambling. 
*  I  '11  not  hev  you  bairns  scavn- 
hlin*  aboot  among  th'  chech-bells, 
I  can  tell  ye.' — Junior  Ch,  War- 
den, BoUes/ord,  1873. 

Scamp,  V.  to  do  work  in  &  bad 
or  careless  manner.  *  I  shall 
niwer  hev  owt  to  do  wi'  him 
agean,  he  scamps  his  work  scan'- 
lus.' 

Scanlus,  adj.  and  adv.  scandal- 
ous, scandalously. 

Scap,  an  escape. 

Scar  [scaar*],  v.  to  scare. 

Scar-craw  [scaa'crau],  a  scare- 
crow. 

Scarifier,  a  dn^  for  detaching 
weeds  from  the  soil* 


Scaud.    See  Soowd. 

Scaup,  (1)  the  scalp  or  top  of 
the  head.  *1  'U  braake  thy 
scaup  for  thee.' 

(2)  A  flat-topped  rock  in  the 
Humber,  between  Whitton  and 
Trent  FaUs,  called  The  Scaup,  or 
Scaups,  only  visible  at  the  very 
lowest  tidea 

Scholandiip,  (1)  learning. 

(2)  Loose  talk.  'Noo  then, 
none  o'  your  scholarship.*  Vil- 
lage lads  fr^uently  meet  at 
some  well-known  street  comer 
in  ihe  village  for  the  express 
purpose  of  talking  scholarship, 
m  which  the  younger  are  in- 
structed by  their  elders. 

Schoolin*,  education.  'There's 
been  a  deal  o'  ^ood  schoolin* 
thrawn  away  on  him.' 

Sciencing,  pres.  pt.  boxing. 
*  They  were  sciencing  together.' — 
Oainsburgh  News,  April  24, 1875, 

Scithers  [sidh-urz],  scissors. 

Scolding  wife,  a  watchman's  rat- 
tle. An  implement  of  this  kind 
was,  before  the  indosure,  used  at 
Brumby  for  the  purpose  of  fright- 
ening the  rabbits.  Mr  Pindar,  of 
the  HaU  in  Brumby  wood,  leased 
of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  of 
whose  manor  of  Kirton-in-Lind- 
sey  Brumby  formed  a  part,  the 
right  of  stray  of  rabbits,  and 
therefore  caused  holes  to  be  made 
in  the  walls  of  the  warren  that 
the  rabbits  might  go  forth  to  feed 
on  the  lands  of  the  adjoining 
freeholders.  It  would  have  been 
illegal  for  these  men  to  kill  the 
rabbits,  so  they  employed  a  per- 
son to  walk  at  night  along  the 
side  of  the  wall  making  as  much 
noise  as  he  could  with  a  scolding 
wife;  {teste  Bob.  Lockwood.) 

Scopperil,  (1)  the  bone  founda- 
tion of  a  button. 

(2)  A  nimble  child  (possibly 
because  a  scopperil,  with  a  smaU 
peg  through  it,  is  used  as  a  tee- 
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totum,    and    is    then    nimble 
enough.— W.  W.  S.) 

Booty  (1)  a  Scotch  boast. 

(2)  A  Scotch  fir. 

(3)  A  local  tax,  as  distin- 
giuaned  from  the  Crown  taxes. 
(Obsoleecent.) 

Scotohy  y.  (1)  to  cut,  to  trim  a 
tree  or  a  hedge.    See  Buckhead, 

(2)  To  scorch. 

(3)  To  stop  the  wheel  of  a  cart 
or  waggon  oy  putting  a  stone 
before  it. 

Scoup  [skoup],  a  large  hollow 
shovel  for  moyine  potatoes  or 
grain,  and  for  lading  water. 
Scoups  are  usually  made  of  wood, 
but  sometimes  of  iron. 

Soour,  The,  diarrhcea. 

Soonr,  y.  to  cleanse  a  ditch. 
'  The  sewer  called  Langdike  from 
Trent  to  the  old  head  shall  be 
diked  &  scowred.^ — 1583,  In- 
quitition  of  Sewera,  6.  *  A  large 
ditch  encompassed  it,  lately 
aeowred  and  cast  up.' — Symonds's 
Diary,  1645  {Camd.  8oc,),  231. 

Scouring  sand,  disintegrated 
oolite,  sold  for  scouring  wooden 
tables,  floors,  &o. 

Scour  the  kettle,  to  go  to  con- 
fession; a  Boman  Catiiolio  term. 

Scowd,  Soaud  [skoud,  skaud], 
y.  to  scold. 

Scrabble,  y.  to  scratch.  'Th' 
brown  cat 's  acrabblin'  at  th*  win- 
der to  be  letten  in.'  *  He  .... 
scrabbled  on  the  doors  of  the 
gate.' — 1  Sam.  xxi.  13. 

Scrag,  the  neck. 

Scrag,  y.  to  hang,  to  break  the 
neck.  /Like  a  kite  acraggin'  a 
whitterick.' — Balf  Skirlattgh,  i. 
189. 

Scran,  poor  food.  'Bad  8cra?i 
to  you ! ' 

Scranky,  adj.  lanky. 

Scranny,  adj.  crazy. 


Scraps.     See  Craps. 

Scrat,  the  deyil.  '  Be  a  good 
bairn,  or  Scrat  'U  come  for  tbee.' 

Scrat,  y.  (1)  to  scratch. 

*  To  acrat  where  it  itches 
Is  better  than  fine  cloas  or  riches.' 
Proverb,  0,  A,  H.,  Kirton-in" 
Lindaey, 

(2)  To  gather  together,  to  ac- 
cxmiulat-e.  '  Hugh  was  not  mer- 
cenary, but  he  nad  acratted  all 
his  life  long,  to  get  about  half 
that  together.' — Lawrence  Ohe- 
ny,  BiUh  and  Oabrid,  L  38. 

Scrat  along,  y.  to  progress  un- 
der unfavourable  circumstances. 
'  I  've  acratted  along  so  far,  but  I 
don't  knaw  how  it  '11  bo  for  th' 
futur*.' 

Scrat  togither,  y.  to  scrape  to- 

f  ether ;  to  accumulate  hardly,  or 
y  Httle  and  little.'  'He's 
acratted  togither  a  nist  bit  o' 
money  off  o'  that  bad  land  o'  his.* 

Scrawl,  a  scratch.  '  Some  bairns 
hes  been  makkin'  acrawla  upo' 
th'  stoans  i'  th'  chech-porch.' 

Scrawl,  y.  to  scratch.  'That 
blasphemous  crucifix  with  an 
ass's  instead  of  our  Saviour's 
head,  found  acrawled  in  charcoal 
on  the  wall  of  a  vault  on  the 
Palatine  hill  at  Home  not  long 
ago.' — Eaaaya  on  Itelig,  and  Lite^ 
rature,  ed.  by  Archbishop  Man- 
ning, 80.  'Me  faather's  drunk 
at  Winterton,  an'  I  've  gotten 
maaster  o'  my  mother,  an'  so 
I  'm  acrawlin'  yates.' 

Scrawm,  v.  (1)  to  crawl,  to 
scramble.  *  I  could  just  acrawm 
aboot  upo'  two  sticks.' 

(2^  To  scratch.  '  Them  bairns 
.hes  oeen  acrawmin*  upo'  paper  i' 
th'  best  charmber.' 

Scrawmy,  adj.  lanky. 

Scray,  a  bush. 

'  The  thom-«cray  grows  at  the  horn 
of  the  river. 
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The  Two  Deaths;  Once  a  Week, 
Maicli  27,  1869. 

Scree-ont,  v.  to  scream.  'She 
wod  scree-otU  when  she  seed  a 
clock  as  thof  onybody  was  killin* 
her.' 

Borimmidge    [skrun-ij],    (1)    a 
scuffle. 
(2)  An  argument. 

Scrimp,  a  miser. 

Sorogg,  Scrub,  (1)  a  bush. 

(2)  A  piece  of  hind  covered 
with  busbes.  There  was,  until 
a  few  years  ago,  a  tract  of  land 
near  Gainsburgh  called  Oorring- 
ham  Scrogga.  It  is  mentioned 
in  a  court-roll  of  the  Manor  of 
Kirton  -  in  -  Lindsey  under  the 
name  of  Coryngham  Scrohsee, 
*  They  haue  also  m  occupation  a 
Comon  called  Corringham  Scrubha 
sometimes  a  woode  destroyde,  as 
it  semeth  by  the  tenantes.' — 
Norden,  Survey  of  Manor  of 
Kirton-in-Lindaei/,  1616,  35,  b. 
'It  is  probable  that  Pengwem, 
or  the  bill  of  alders,  was  first 
covered  with  the  rude  dwellings 
of  the  Britons  ....  If  they 
found  it  a  hill  of  alders,  they 
left  it  in  the  same  condition,  as 
the  Saxons  termed  it  ScrohbeS' 
byrig  [Shrewsbury]  meaning 
thereby  a  bury  or  general  emi- 
nence overgrown  with  scrubs  or 
shrubs.' — ^Beriah  Botfield,  in  Col- 
lee.  Archceolog,,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

*  Now  shall  thine  ain  hand  wale  the 
tree 
For  all  thy  mirth  and  meikle 
pride; 
And  May  shall  choose,  if  my  love 

she  refase, 
(     A  scrog  bush  thee  beside.' 

John  Leyden,  Lord  SouliSy  Border 
Min,  1861,  vol.  iiii.  p.  253.  In 
1631  Richard  Summerooates  sur- 
rendered lands  in  Scotter  called 
'  saffron  garth '  and  '  Scrvhbe 
garth '  to  Thomas  Williamson. — 
Manor  Records, 


Scrogjpy,  adj.  'stunted,  bushy, 
having  many  short  branches; 
said  of  trees. 

Scrooge,  v.  to  squeeze.  'Thoo 
sits  scrocg^d  up  in  a  comer  like  a 
otdiin  in  a  holler  tree.' 

Scrub.     See  Scrog, 

Scrudge  Fskruj],  v.  to  squeeze; 
commonly  ap|>lied  to  being 
squeezed  in  sitting.  'Don't 
scrudge  up  agean  me  so,  I  han't 
room  to  move.' 

Scrunch,  v.  to  crunch,  to  crush. 

Scoff,  Scnft,  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  'His  mother  was  out 
when  I  went  in,  but  she  was 
brought  in  by  Drant  by  the 
scuff  of  the  neck.'  —  Stamford 
Mercury,  20  Oct.  1876. 

Scoff,  v.  to  cuff,  to  scuffle. 
'They  may  scuff  it  oot  atween 
their  two  sens,'  said  by  a  man 
who  saw  his  own  and  a  neigh- 
bour's wife  fighting. 

Scuffle,  y.  to  work  land  with  a 
scuffUr, 

Scoffler,  an  agricultural  imple- 
ment, a  drag.  'Plaintifi  had 
sold  defendent  a  sct^fier,* — Gains- 
burqh  News,  18  Nov.  1876.  See 
Arth.  Toung,  Line.  Agric.  1799, 
93. 

Scorn.  To  '  have  the  scum  over 
the  eyes  *  is  to  be  drunk. 

Scotching,  the  process  of  remov- 
ing the  fibre  of  flax  from  the 
bark  and  woody  matter  of  the 
stem. 

Scottle,  a  wide  and  shallow 
wicker  basket  used  in  gardens 
and  stables. 

Scottle,  Scottle-off,  v.  to  run 
away. 

Scythe -sweep,  the.  width  of 
groimd  mown  by  one  sweep  of 
uie  scythe.  A  person  may  en- 
joy a  right  of  scythe-sweep  over 
another  person's  properly;  t.  e. 
he   mows   and   appropriates  a 
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'  breed '  (breadth)  of  grass  across 
the  land. 

Se»4og8,  Sea-hosseSy  s.  pi.  rough 

wayee  in  the  Hiimber  and  Trent. 

Searharr,  Sea-Boke,  a  fog  coining 
from  the  sea. 

Bea-maWy  a  sea-mew. 

Seam*  a  measure  used  for  com, 
lime,  &c.  (Obsolete.)  *  Seam  of 
com  . . .  eight  bushels.* — ^Bailey, 
Eng,  Did.  1749. 

Seaney,  senna.  Salts  and 
uaney  form  a  weU-known  purg- 
ative. 

Seek,  a  sack.  1586.  'For  a 
seeke  of  pease  of  Misteir  Kent 
TQ".'  —  Kirton  -  in  -  Lindaey  Ch. 
Ace,  SeckeSf  i.  e.  sacks,  occurs 
in  Eavelok,  2019. 

Seok-arse,  the  bottom  of  a  sack. 

'Them  aeck-araes  is  rotten  out 
vi'  standin'  i*  th'  Irish  hole.* 

Seck-poke,  a  bag  made  to  contain 
a  sack,  i*  e.  four  bushels,  of  com. 

Beckin',  sack-cloth ;  the  material 
of  which  sacks  are  made. 

SecondB,  (1)  com  or  flour  of  the 
second  quality. 

(2)    The    second    treble    in 
musLo. 

See,  y.  to  ascertain;  to  acquire 
knowledge,  not  necessarily  by 

.  the  use  of  the  eyes.  '  I  can  get 
no  reight  end  o  things,  so  I  'm 
goin'  ower ;  I  want  to  see  what  he 
see  his  sen.' — KirUm-in^Lindsey, 
Noy.  9,  1874.  To  «ee  a  person 
•home,'  or  *part  o'  th*  ways 
home,'  is  to  accompany  him  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  the  way. 
A  person  haying  good  ability  or 
acquirement  in  any  art  or  un- 
dertaking, is  said  to  be  well  eeen 
in  it. 

'Well  Men  in  music' 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  2. 

'  Well  seene  in  eyerie  science  that 
mote  bee.' 
Faerie  Qiieene,  iy.  2,  xxzy. 


*I  niyyer  hed  to  do  wi*  no- 
body that  {was  better  seen  in 
well-sinkin'  then  Lings  was.' — 
Messing  Jiam,  1852. 

Seed,  pt.  t.  saw,  seen.  '  I  nivver 
seed  it  rain  so  fast  i'  all  my  bom 
days.' 

Seeds,  land  under  cloyer  or  grass, 
not  intended  for  permanent  pas- 
ture. 

Seeing-glass,  a  looking-glass. 

Seemly  [seem-lij,  adv.  seemingly, 
*  Seemly  it  is  so,  but  I  nivver 
could  hey  thowt  it  ather  of  him 
or  her.' 

Beet,  sight.  '  It 's  a  sect  enif  to 
sicken  a  dog  'ats  lived  upo*  ket, 
an'  ligg'd  on  a  manner-nill  all 
it  days.' 

Seg,  (1)   a  boar  that  has  been 
castrated  when  full-grown. 
(2)  Sedge. 

Segesworth,  land  at  Winterton. 

Selion,  a  portion  of  land  of  un- 
certain quantity.  Probably  the 
same  as  a  land,  q.  y.  (Obso- 
lete.) *Two  Selions  of  arrable 
land  that  lies  betwixt  the  ground 
of  the  heirs  of  Bobert  £augh- 
ton  gent,  on  the  south  and  the 
new  Sewer  north,  by  estima- 
tion one  acre  more  or  less,  and 
three  Selions  of  arrable  land  in 
the  North  ffeild  by  estimacin  two 
acres.' — Will  of  John  Johnson  of 
Keadby,  20  Jan.  1686.  '  Seli&n 
of  Land  {Selio  terrce)  Fr.  Seillon, 
i.  0.  Terra  elata  inter  duos  sulcos, 
in  Latin  Porca,  in  English  a 
Stitche  or  Bidge  of  Land  and  in 
some  places  omy  called  a  Land ; 
and  is  of  no  certain  quantity, 
but  sometimes  half  an  acre  more 
or  less.' — Tho.  Blount,  Law  Did. 
1717,  sub  voc, 

Sell'd,  pt.  t.  and  pp.  sold.  '  I've 
selVd  me  'taties  for  a  rattlin' 
price.' 

Semi-demi,  one  who  is  weak, 
small,  of  no  account.    'I  call 
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him  nobbut  a  aemi-demi  vhere 
a  real  man  comes.'  Derived 
from  demi-semi-quaver  in  musia 

Ben,  sell  Used  also  as  a  com- 
pound word  as  *  mysen/  '  mesen,* 
Hheirsens,*  ^hissen,'  *  worsens,' 

*  yoursens,'  &c. 

Benneflete.  In  1591  William 
Stotherd  surrendered  land  in 
Scotter,  in  a  place  called  8e7ine- 
flete,  to  Thomas  Marchant. — 
Manor  Records. 

Bennit,  Seventh  night. 

Sense.  '  He  hes  n't  sense  to  bait 
a  moose-trap,'  t,  e.  he  is  very 
foolish. 

Sermon-bell,  one  bell  sounded 
alone  at  the  end  of  chiming  or 
ringing  for  service,  when  there 
is  to  bo  a  sermon.  In  the  first 
instance  the  term  was  probably 
applied  to  a  bell  calling  people  to 
sermons  preached  apart  from 
service. 

*I  ring  to  sermon  with  a  lusty 

boome, 
That  all  may  come,  and  none  may 
stay  at  home.' 
Bdl  Inscrip.y  Banbury,  Oxford- 
shire. 
See  Tingtang, 

'Bess,  'Sessment,  an  assessment, 
a  rate. 

Set,  (1)  a  potato  or  a  part  of  one 
used  as  a  plant  for  a  future  crop. 
<  We  used  to  cut  th'  aets  i'  three 
orfour  pieces,  just  leavin'  'em  one 
eye  apiece,  but  sin'  th'  demuck 
[epidemic]  's  comed,  we  most 
gen'llyplant  'em  whole.' 

(2)  Young  plants  of  any  kind 
used  for  beddmg  out 

Set.  To  set  a  person  on  his 
way  home  is  to  go  a  part  of  the 
way  with  him. 

Bet,   pt.  t.  (used  with  sen)  sat. 

*  He  «e<  his  sen  doon  by  th^  fire- 
side.' 

Set    agate,   v.    to   set  agoing. 


*Oome,  Bessy,  sd  that  copper 
offcUe,* 

Set-pot,  a  large  iron  pot  set  in 
brickwork  for  the  purpose  of  a 
fire  being  made  unoer  it. 

Set  upon  end,  v.  to  put  in  an 
erect  position.  '  Set  that  stee 
upon  md  agean  th'  bam.* 

Setten  up,  pp.  pleased.  'Missis 
was  setten  up  when  her  bairns 
comed  by  agean  fra  school  an* 
brout  good  ^laracters  wi'  'em.' 

Setterda*  [Set'urda],  Saturday. 

Seven-^ear-end,  a  long  but  in- 
defimte  period.  <  He  never  comes 
near  me  fra  seven-year-end  to 
seven-year-end, ' 

Sew,  pt.  t  of  sow. 

Sewer  [seu'h'r],  adj.  sure.  '  I  'm 
sewer  I  niwer  tell'd  him  nowt 
o'  th'  sort' 

Sewerly,  SewerUns,  adv.  surely. 
'  Sewerly  we  shall  hev  rain  afore 
long.'  '  He  'U  be  by  agean  soon, 
sewerlinsj 

Sewger,  sugar. 

Sewing.  When  sewing  is  done 
with  brittle  thread,  or  otherwise 
so  badly  that  it  breaks  easily,  it 
is  said  to  have  been  done  'wi' 
hot  needle  an'  burnt  thread.' 

Se-3ra  I  See  ya  here,  noo !   See  1 

Listen ! 

Shaek  [shak],  (1)  a  shake. 

(2)  A  small  crack  in  timber  or 
stone.  *  That  walnut  tree 's  so 
full  of  shacks  there's  no  gun- 
stocks  in  it' 

(3)  A  scamp.  'Jack's  a  real 
sJiack,* 

Shaek,  v.  to  shake. 

Shaek-bag,  a  worthless  fellow,  a 
scamp. 

Shaekbaggerly,  adj.  in  a  loose^ 
disorderlv  manner.  '  I  niwer 
seed  such  a  shaxikhaggerly  way 
as  ...  .  managed  that  sale,  i' 
all  my  time.' 
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Shack-liirk,  a  fork  for  shaking 
manure. 

Shaokripe,  (1)  fruit  so  ripe  that 
it  will  fall  on  the  tree  by  shak- 
ing. *  We  mun  hev  them  pears 
puU'd,  they  're  $hachripe! 

(2)  Anything  much  decayed. 
*  You  11  hev  to  hev  a  new  door 
at  th'  "  Clew  Head"  next  sum- 
mer, th*  owd  un  *8  gettin*  real 
shackripeJ — Ea»t  Butterwick,  19 
Jan.  1876. 

Shackle-bone^  the  wrist-bone. 

Shacks,  (1)  ague. 

(2)  'He  is  no  great  shacks;* 
said  of  a  man  who  is  not  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  esteem. 

Shade  [shaid]^  a  shed. 

Shaff,  nonsense;  loose  talk. 
(Perhaps  chaff,) 

Shaffling,  adj.  shuffling.  '  If  it 's 
shafflin*  tricks  you  're  talkin'  on 
1*11  upowd  it  there  was  niwer 
i'  this  ear&  onny  body  to  beat 
owd  Squire  ....  at  them  gams. 
Why,  he  got  'owd  o'  th'  land  be- 
longin'  to  ...  .  chappil  an'  then 
bont  th*  writin's  so  as  nobody 
could  get  no  reight  end  o'  nowt, 
an' he  stopp'dup  folks's  watter 
courses,  an  then  swor  'em  down 
they'd  no  right  of  flow  that  a 
ways.' 

Shaft-ear,  the  iron  hook  or  ring 
at  the  end  of  the  shafts  of  a 
cart,  by  which  the  first  horse 
pullfL 

Shaft-horse,  the  horse  in  a  team 
which  goes  between  the  shafts. 

Shag,  the  loose  end  or  raffled 
pieces  of  doth. 

Shag-foal,  (1)  a  foal  with  its 
first  year's  coat  on. 

(2)  A  hobgoblin  like  a  foal. 

Shaky,  adj.  feeble,  through  illness 
or  age. 

Shamles,  shambles. 

Shammockiiig,  adj.  of  slovenly, 
awkward  gait. 


Shandry,  a  spring-cart. 
Shandy,  a(^.  half  crazy. 
Shanks-galloway,  Shanks-mare, 

Shanks  -  pony,  Shanks -nag. 

A  man  is  said  to  go  on  one  of 
these  animals  who  goes  on  foot. 

Shap,  shape. 

Sharp,  adj.  quick.  *  Now,  Mary, 
be  sharp  wi'  that  pitcher.' 

Shar-thack,  a  kind  of  coarse 
grass,  perhaps  identical  with 
Star-thack,  q.  v. 

Shay  (pi  Shays),  a  shaft. 

Shaw,  (1)  a  wood.  (Obsolete.) 
Still  used  on  names  of  places; 
e.  g.  Bell  Shaw  wood  in  the  parish 
of  Belton,  Beckenham  Shaw 
wood,  Scawby. 

(2)  A  show,  an  exhibition. 

(3)  A  horse-fair  held  at  Scot- 
ter  on  the  6th  of  July  is  called 
Scotter  Shawy  t.  e,  show. 

(4)  A  kind  of  potato  said  to 
take  its  name  from  the  person 
who  raised  it  from  seed. 

Shaw  willing,  phr.  to  be  willing, 
show  willingness.  *  1 11  go  if  I 
can,  that  '11  shaw  vnllingj 

Shawn  dyke,  a  small  shallow 
lakelet  on  Brumby  West  com- 
mon, now  drained. 

She.  The  feminine  pronouns  she 
and  her  are  used  for  many  things, 
as  an  oven,  a  '  stee,'  a  piano- 
forte, a  '  suff,'  and  a  church-bell. 

Sheaf- arse,  the  bottom  of  a 
sheaf.  '  One  can  scarce  tell 
which  is  the  heade  and  which  is 
the  arse  of  the  sheafe,* — Best's 
Farming  Book  (Surtees  Soc),  p. 
49. 

Shear.  A  sheep  once  shorn  is 
called  a  one-shmr  sheep,  twice 
shorn  a  two-shear  sheep,  and  so 
on.  '  His  four  or  five  shear  ewes 
at  68'.'  —  Ai-th.  Young,  Line, 
Agric,  1799,  315.  'Sheep,  Mr 
Culley  observes,  generally  re- 
new tneir  first  two  teeth  from  14 
to  16  months  old  and  every  fol- 
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lowing  year  about  the  same  tiine, 
until  they  become  three'Shear^ 
that  is  turn  three  years  old.' — 
TreatUe  on  Live  Stock,  1810, 
114. 

Shear,  v.  to  cut  com  with  a 
sickle. 

Shearer,  a  reaper.  '  We  used  to 
hey  cotton-spinners  an'  nail- 
makers  come  fra*  th*  West  coun- 
try for  ahearevBy  but  now  there 's 
nowt  but  Irishmen.' 

Shearling,  a  sheep  once  shorn. 

Shears  [sheerzl,  that  part  of  a 
waggon  to  which  the  shafts  are 
afiBxed. 

Shed,  the  division  of  the  hair. 

Shed,  y.  (1)  to  divide  the  hair 
with  a  comb. 

(2)  To  come  off ;  said  of  leaves, 
hair,  and  feathers. 

(3)  To  drop  on  the  ground; 
said  of  com  over-ripe. 

Sheeder,  f'.  a.  she-deer,  a  female 
sheep.  '  They  are  forced  to  sell 
their  heeders,  and  joist  their 
eheedera,' — ^Arth.  Young,  Line, 
Agric.  1799,  325. 

Sheep-dressing,  a  poisonous  fluid 
used  to  kill  insects  in  the  wool 
of  sheep. 

Sheep-dyke,  Sheep-wesh,  a  place 
in  a  stream  or  pond  where  sheep 
are  washed. 

Sheep-flEtg,  a  parasitic  insect  that 
infests  uie  wool  of  sheep. 

Sheep-salve,  ointment  used  for 
kilung  '  f£^'  on  sheep. 

Bheep-trod,  a  path  made  by  sheep 
in  pastures. 

Shell-ont,  Shill-ont,  v.  to  pay. 

Shelyings,  loose  flat  boards  or 
frames  which  are  attached  to 
the  bodies  of  carts  and  waggons 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  wom 
to  carry  greater  loads.  *  4  strong 
broad  wheeled  carts  and  shelving^,* 
— Gainahurgh  News,  23  March, 
1867. 


Shep,  a  shepherd.  'Cook  was 
shep  to  Mr  Sorsby  then,  but  he 's 
left  now.'  So  in  Piers  Plowman, 
B.  prol.  2,  the  phrase  '  as  I  shepe 
were '  means  '  as  if  I  were  a 
shepherd.'  Lydgate  has  it  too, 
in  JUS  Chorl  and  Bird,  where 
the  bird  says  to  the  churl — 

'A  Chepyi  croke  to  the  ys  better 
than  a  lance.' 
See  Ashmole,  ThecUrum  Chemi- 
cum,  223. 

ShepherdVdelight,  Shepherd's- 
weather- glass,  the  pimpernel; 
Anagallis  arvensia. 

Shepherd's  purse,  a  plant  with 
seed-vessels  like  httle  bi^; 
TMaspi  bursa  paatoris^  (The 
name  is  very  general.) 

Sheriff-turns.  (Obsolete.)  'The 
sheriffs  court  kept  twice  every 
year,  viz.  within  a  month  after 
Easter  and  within  a  month  after 
Michaelmas.' — Cowel,  Lata  Did. 
1727.  *  The  proffittes  of  fityres 
and  marketee  there,  perquisites 
of  courtes  leates,  Sheriffea  Turnes 
holden  within  Soottor  afforsayd.' 
— Lease  of  Manor  of  ScoUer,  1537. 

Shert  [short],  ac^.  short.  '  Keets 
is  strange  an'  ehert  noo.' 

Shift,  ( 1 )  a  term  of  work.  When 
one  set  of  men  are  employed  at 
any  work,  and  are  replaced  by 
another  set  of  men  for  the  same 
work,  each  set  is  caUed  a  shift. 
At  iron  furnaces  and  other  works 
where  labour  has  to  be  continu- 
ous, night  and  day,  tiie  day- 
labourers  are  called  the  day-shiH 
and  the  ni^t  -  labourers  the 
nighishifU  This  word  is  used 
in  Yorki^re  and  probably  over 
a  irreat  part  of  England. 

,2)  A  woman's  chemisa  (Gene- 
Shift,  V.  to  move.     *  ]^ow  then^ 
shifty  can't  yer  P  * 

Shifty,  adj.  cunning,  deceitfuL 
Shig,  V.  to  shirk.     '  He 's  sJngg^d 
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bis  jol>  an'  goan  to  th'  fumisis.' 
Shig-Ahog,  a  slow  trot,  or  any 

shaking  motion  like  to  it. 
Shill  [shil],  V.  to  shell  peas  or 

beans. 
Sbilter,  &  and  y.  shelter. 
Shimmy  [shimi],  a    woman's 
'  chemise. 
Shindy,  Shine,  a  row.   (Probably 

slang.)    *  There 's  most  ffen'lins 

a   shine   at   Ep'uth  at   lection 

times.' 
Shinup,  Shinty,   the   game    of 

hockey. 
Shit    your  breetches,  common 

redshank ;  Totanus  calidris.  So 
called  from  the  cry  it  makes. 
Shittle,  (1)  a  weaver's  shuttle. 
(2)  The  shuttle  of  a  drain. 
'  The  ahiUle  agean  th*  fish-pond 
is  o'  no  use  noo.'  'The  same 
sewer  from  the  foresaid  fields 
end  to  the  shitUe  shall  be  diked, 
scowred  and  cleansed  ...  by 
Mr  William  Dalyaon.'  — 1683, 
Inquisition  of  Sewers^  7. 

Shive,  Shiv  [sheiv,  shiv],  (1)  the 
woody  part  of  flax. 

(2)  A  thin  slice.     'Just  give 
me  a  shive  of  bread  and  cheese.' 

Shiver,  a  splinter.  'There's  a 
shiver  run'd  into  my  hand  hurts 
me  real  bad.' 

Shiver,  v.  to  splinter. 

Shod-oart,  Shod-wain,  a 'cart  or 
waffion  whose  wheels  are  hooped 
witti  iron,  as  distinguished  from 
those  whose  wheels  are  bare. 
(Obsolescent)  '  Nulli  ibunt  cum 
auriga  vocata  a  shod-wayne  or 
carte  super  le  hebbels,' — Bottes- 
ford  Manor  BecordSy  1563. 

Shoe,  a  horse-shoe-shaped  piece 
of  net  or  lace  in  the  back  of  a 
baby's  cap. 

Shell,  a  piece  of  wood,  whittled 
into  thin  shavings,  which  are 
left  attached  at  one  end,  and 
used  for  lighting  a  fire. 


Shool  [shool],  a  shovel. 

*  I,  said  the  owl. 
With  my  spado  an*  shool^ 
I  *11  dig  his  grave.' 

Cock  Robin. 

Shooler,  an  intruder. 

Shoot,  V.  (1)  to  pare  sods  with  a 
paring-spade.  (Obsolescent.)  '  It 
IS  laiae  m  paine  that  none  of  the 
said  inhabitantes  shall  grave  or 
shoGte  any  ba^^ges  beneaUi  Hide- 
bowses  or  Tnplinghowses  or  be- 
neath any  sik  betwene  them.' — 
Scotter  Manor  Records,  1599. 
(2)  To  twist  a  rope. 

Shooting,  diarrhoea  in  oxen. 

Shop-things,  s.  pL  groceries. 

Shore,  a  prop ;  a  stay  to  a  build- 
ing. 

Shore,  pt.  t.  sheared.  'When 
my  brother  was  ill  I  shore  aU 
his  com  for  him  my  sen.' — 8,  C. 
30  July,  1875. 

Short,  adj.  liable  to  crumble. 
«  Sh&rt  as  cat-fat.'  *  This  warp 's 
strange  an'  short,  it  crum'les  all 
to  pieces.' 

Short,  Short-tempered,  adj.  of 

hasty  temper. 
Short  cakes,  cakes  made  of  flour, 
water,  and  *  shortening.' 

Short  of  pnfl^  short-winded. 

Short-tongned,  adj.  lisping. 

Shortening,  lard,  beef-fat,  or  but- 
ter put  into  paste  to  make  it  eat 
crisp.  *  Carthlics  won't  eat  nowt 
wi'  fcd  shortening  in  o'  fast  days.' 

Shorts.     See  CkisseUa. 

Sho't  [shot],  adj.  short. 

Shot,  payment. 

'  On  cast  down  her  schott,  and  went 
her  wey.' 

Songs  and  Carols  of  16th  cent* 
(Percy  Soc.),  94. 

Shonld  owt  [shood  out!  ought. 
'  That  bairn  o'  thine  should  ov^ 
to  go  to  boardin*  school,  he  lams 
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to  talk  strange  an'  plaanm'  alus 
playin'  aboot  wi'  mrmin*  lads.' 
'  You  should  n*t  otat  to  squoal 
out  i'  that  how,  Mary  Anne,  just 
becos  a  black  dock  's  gotten 
upo'  thee  frock.' 

Shouther,  the  shoulder. 

Shroud,  a  small  fungus-like  con- 
cretion of  soot  in  the  wick  of  a 
candle  which,  when  burned,  be- 
oomos  enlarged  and  red ;  or  a 
small  piece  of  wax  or  tallow  which 
curls  up  at  the  side  of  a  burning 
candle.  Both  these  objects  are 
signs  of  death  to  the  person  who 
is  opposite  it.     Qee  Stranger. 

Shucky,  adj.  mean,  shifty. 

Shudder.  When  a  person  shud- 
ders without  apparent  reason, 
some  one  is  walking  oyer  his 
future  prave.  Cf.  Lord  Lytton, 
Zicci,  chapter  i. 

Shut,  v.  to  shoot.  '  I  wish  some- 
body would  shut  iwery  rabbit 

.  as  there  is.'  *  Don't  haum  aboot 
i'  that  how  wi'  that  gun,  thou  '11 
be  shuttin*  somebody.' 

Shut  on,  Shutten  on,  pp.  rid  of. 

<  I  should  be  strange  an'  glad  to 
be  shutten  oh  him;  he  comes 
clartin'  aboot  ivrery  blessed  day 
as  comes.' 

Shut  up,  y.  to  make  silent,  to 
counteract. 

Shuther  [shudh-u'r],  y.  to  shud- 
der, to  shiyer. 

ShutnesB,  riddance.  *  Good  shut- 
ness  to  him,'  *  Good-bye  and 
good  8 Au^neM,'  phrases  commonly 
used  when  an  unwelcome  guest 
has  taken  his  departure. 

Shuts,  shutters.  *  Mun  I  put  th' 
shuts  to  P ' 

Shuttle,  a  door  which  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  in  a  grooye,  put 
across  a  drain  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  up  water. 

Shy,  y.  to  throw,  to  pelt 

Sib,   adj.   a  relative.     (Obsoles- 


cent.) '  Our  Marmaduke  is  sib 
to  aU  the  gentles  in  the  country, 
thoueh  he  has  come  down  to  lead 
coals? — Ashby,  1856. 

*  And  whej»er  hyt  be  wyf  or  may, 
Sjfbbe  or  fremd  >at  |>ow  by  lay. 
Myrc,  Instruc./or  Parish  Priests 
(E.  E.  T.  S.),  41. 

'There  is  none  of  those  storyes 
any  thyng  stfbbe  to  saynt  Johns 
ghospel.' — Sir  Tho.  More's  Eng. 
Workes,  1557,  p.  469.  '  A 
Stuarts  are  na'  sib  to  the  King.' 
— Scottish  proverb,  in  Bamsay's 
Scottish  Life  and  Character^  145. 

*  By  the  religion  of  our  holy 
church  they  are  ower  sibb  the- 
gither.' — The  Antiquary,  chap. 
xxjdn,—Abbots/ord  £d,,  p.  208. 

Sich,  adj.  such.  '  I  niyyer  seed 
sich  an  a  fine  coo.' 

Sid,  the  fine  mud  which  accumu- 
lates in  a  drain  or  gutter. 

Sid-holOj  a  cess-pooL 

Side,  a  district ;  as,  'Kotton  side,* 

*  Gainsburgh  side,'  *  It  pleased 
God  to  interrupt  them  by  send- 
ing Colonell  Cromwell  to  them 
from  Northampton  side/ — Eel,  of 
CromwelVs  Proceedifig  Against 
Cavaliers,  July  24,  1643,  p.  2. 

Side  away,  Side  up,  y.  to  put 
away,  to  put  in  order.  'IVe 
nobut  just  sided  dinner-things 
away,*  *  Side  up  yer  things  noo, 
it 's  bed-time.' 

Sideboards,  loose  boards  some- 
times attached  to  the  sides  of 
carts  and  waggons  to  increase 
their  capacity.'  '  1  waggon  with 
shelyings  and  sideboards,*  — 
Gainsburgh  News^  March  23, 
1867. 

Side-pocket,  a  laige  loose  pocket 
worn  by  a  woman  under  her  gown. 

*  Go  up-stairs,  Sarah,  an'  fetch 
th'  nutmee  out  o'  my  Sunda' 
side-pocket.  Anything  very  use- 
less IS  said  to  be  of  *  no  more  use 
then  a  side-pocket  is  to  a  toad.' 
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A  person  dressed  in  a  very  ab- 
sura  manner  is  said  to  look  *  like 
a  BOW  wi'  tide-pocheU* 

Sides,  to  have  two.  To  'have 
two  sides'  is  to  take  different 
views  of  a  matter;  and  so,  to 
quarrel.  *We  nearly  hed  two 
tidtB  about  Boyer,  'cos  Jim  wod 
giye  him  butter'd  caak  at  tea- 
time.' 

Side-slipy  on  th*,  somewhat  to 
the  side  of.  *  On  th'  nde-ilip  o' 
Wroot.' 

Side-waven,  s.  pi.  purlins.  '  The 
horizontal  pieces  of  timber  which 
rest  on  the  principals,  or  main 
rafters  of  a  roof,  and  support  the 
common  rafters.' — GIoh.  Archie 
tec.  sub  yoc.  Purlins, 

Side-wipe,  a  sarcasm. 

Sidle,  y.  (1 )  A  horse  going  side- 
ways on  a  road  is  said  to  sidle 
along. 

(2)  To  behaye  in  a  fawning  or 
flattering  manner.  '  She  was 
talkin'  to  me  at  Frodingham 
Station,  but  when  she  seed  some 
big  folks  come  up,  she  left  me 
an'  sidled  up  to  them.'  'She 
sidled  upo*  Nelly.'  —  Lawrence 
Cheny,  BiUh  and  Oabrid,  i.  90. 

Bight,  a  great  quantity.  '  There 
was  a  siyht  o'  wild  geese  on 
Shawn  dyke  last  winter.' 
'There's  lieen  a  great  sight  o' 
rain.' — Yaddleihorpe^  Dec.  20, 
1875. 

Si^puiy.  *  So  it  does  n't  signify^ 
IS  a  strong  form  of  clinchm^  an 
order,  argument,  or  affirmation. 
•  I  '11  hey  all  my  saryants  in  by 
nine  o'clock,  so  it  does  n*t  signify. 
Them  as  doesn't  like  it  can  leaye.' 

Sile,  a  wooden  bowl  with  a  linen 
bottom  used  for  straining  milk. 

Sile,  y.  (1)  to  strain  milk. 

(2)  To  rain  yery  fast.  *  What 
sort  of  a  day  was  it  here  on  Fri- 
day, Mary  r '  'It  sited  doon  aU 
day  long  as  fut  as  it  could 
power.' 


Sile  away,  y.  to  faint. 

Sill,  (1)  the  threshold  of  a  door. 

(2)  The  bottom  part  of  the 
frame  of  a  window. 

(3)  The  bottom  of  a  fixed 
bencn,  pew,  or  other  like  wooden 
erection.  *  For  a  days  worke  & 
a  halfe  in  ground  sellyng  ye  scats 
in  the  Church  xxij*. — St  Mar^ 
tin* St  Leicester  Ch,  Ace,  1568;  in 
North's  Chronicle^  162. 

(4)  The  bottom  i  art  of  a  plough 
which  slips  along  the  groimd  m 
ploughing. 

Sill-hailk,  the  hooks  in  the  shafts 
of  a  cart  or  waggon  for  the  shaft- 
horse  to  pull  by. 

Silly-hood,  a  child's  caul,  q.  y. 

Sillying  about,  pres.  pt.  acting 
foolishly. 

Silt,  (1)  sandy  warp. 

(2)  A  sandy  stratum,  contain- 
ing much  water,  which  lies  below 
the  clay  bed,  and  aboye  the  gyp- 
siun  in  the  Trent  yalley. 

Silver  Hill,  land  in  the  town- 
ship of  Holme,  1815. 

Simps,  s.  pL  shrimps. 

Sin,  ady.  since. 

'  Fatherless  an'  motherless, 

Bom  without  a  skin, 
Spok'  when  it  caame  into  th'  wo'ld, 
An'  nirer  spok'  sin,* 

The  answer  is  crepitus  ventris* 

Sing  out,  y.  to  call  out. 

Sing  small,  y.  to  retract,  to  giye 
in. 

Sink,  Sinker,  Sinkler,  Sink- 
stone,  Sinkhole,  (1)  a  drain  for 
carrying  off  dirty  water. 

(2;  A  stone  table  with  an  edge 
round  it,  fitted  with  a  drain  for 
carrying  off  dirty  water,  used  as 
a  table  for  washmg  dirty  crock- 
ery upon. 

Sink,  y.  To  sink  hemp  or  flax  is 
to  put  it  in  a  pond  or  drain  with 
turyes  on  the  top  to  weight  it 
for  tiie  purpose  of  rotting  the 
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non-fibrous  parts  from  fhe  fibre. 

*  That  no  man  synke  anio  hempe 
that  is  bougbt  out  of  the  lord- 
shippe  in  the  North  more.' — 
Scatter  Manor  Records,  1578. 

Sink  it,  'Od  sink  it,  a  curse. 

Sinkfltone.    See  Sink  (2). 

Sinney,  a  sinew. 

Sinney  growd^  stiff  in  the  sinews 
or  joints,  *You*d  better  be 
exercisin'  that  knee  o'  thine,  or 
it  '11  be  gettin'  sinney  growd  as 
sewer  as  can  be.' 

Sipe,  Y.  to  ooze,  to  percolate,  to 
dribble.  'Th'  watter's  nasty, 
summats  bad  must  be  eipein'  into 
th'  welL'  *  The  left-hand  beer- 
barril  eipes  real  bad.' 

Siss,  Siflsle,  y.  to  hiss  as  a  snake 
or  a  kettle.  *  I  don't  at  all  be- 
lieve i'  OYerlasting  punishment  o* 
fire;  it  wod  bon  va  all  up,  and 
there  'd  be  a  hend  on  it.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  'at  there  '11  be  all  sorts 
o'  great  helophants  an'  snaakes 
an'  dragons  a  sissin*  at  ya,  an' 
turmentin'  ya.' — 1875. 

Sitka,  see  thou.  *  Sitha!  dtha  I 
mun,  how  it  lightens  1 ' 

Sitting  of  eggs,  the  number  of 
e^gs  on  which  any  domesticated 
bird  sits.  A  hen  must  have  thir- 
teen, otherwise  it  will  be  un- 
lucky. She  will  then  have 
twelve  chickens  and  one  bad  egg. 

Sit  nnder,  v.  to  attend  the  minis- 
tration of  anv  one  at  church  or 
chapeL  *  We  ve  no  trouble  about 
can  les  an'  such  kelter,  you  see; 
we  Bit  under  a  Ohrist'n  minister, 
'at  preaches  the  real  gospel.' 

'Sivver,  adv.  or  con j.  howsoever; 
whether.  *  *Siwer  it  dees  or 
lives,  I  shan't  alter  my  opinion.' 

Sizes,  8.  pL  assizes.  'He  was 
tried  at  Lincoln  siaes  some  five 
an'  twenty   year  back.'     1517. 

*  In  expens  at  Lyncoln  at  naee,* 
— Louth  Ch.  Ace.  i  294. 

Skeg  o'  th*  eye,  by  the,  by  sight, 


not  by  rule  or  measurement.  *  I 
reckon,  sir,  all  these  owd  canrin's 
was  done  by  th*  skeg  o*  th'  eye,' — 
J.  B.,  Messinyham,  1869. 

Bkell,  Y.  (1)  to  twist,  as  a  piece  of 
wood  warps  in  the  sun. — Isle  of 
Axholme. 

f2J  To  overturn. 

(3)  To  set  on  one  side  or  awry. 

Skellet,  Skillet,  a  saucepan* 
'Denying  her  the  liberty,  so 
much  as  to  boyl  a  skillet  of  milk 
for  her  crying  and  hunger-bitten 
children.' — ^Walker,  Sufferings  of 
the  Clergy,  ii.  399. 

Skellnm,  a  rogue,  a  scamp.  *  I  '11 
ha'  nowt  to  do  wi'  such  an  a 
drunken  skellum,* 

'  But  if  a  drunkard  be  unpledged  a 

kan, 
Draws  out  his  knife  and  basely 

stabs  a  man, 
To  runne  away  the  rascall  shall 

have  scope  * 
None  holds  him  but  all  cry,  Lope, 

sceUum,  lope ! ' 

Corvaf  s  Crudities,  quoted  in  ilfcM;- 
milfan's  Mag.,  Apr.  1874,  p.  511. 
*  These  are  to  proclaim  the  said 
Bichard  Greenvile,traytor,  rogue, 
villain  and  skeUum,' — Pari,  Prod, 
March  15,  1643;  Bush.,  Hist. 
Coll  m.  ii.  384.  <  Nevertheless 
by  those  wicked  laws  and  mole- 
catching  customs ....  there  is  no 
scurvy,  mezelv,  leporous  or  pocky 
ruffian,  panoer,  Knave,  rogue, 
skdm,  robber,  or  thief  .  .  .  who 
may  not  violently  snatch  away 
and  ravish  what  maid  soever  he 
hath  a  mind  to  pitch  upon.'— 
Babelais,  Urquhaxt's  Trans,  iii« 
48. 

*She  tauld  thee  well  thou  wast 

a  skellum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunk- 
en blellum.' 
Bums,    Tarn    o'    Shanter.     C£ 
Wallington,  Hist,  Notices,  ii.  253. 

Skelp,  a  slap  with  the  open  hand 
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over  the  breech. — Cf.  Oent,  Mag, 
1825,  i.  396. 

Skelper,  something  very  large. 
'  I  xiiwer  seed  such  akelpers  as 
them  Northumland  men  an' 
wimmen  is.' 

helping,  a  thrashing. 

Skelping,  adj.  large.  'They've 
gotten  a  ekelpin*  big  choch  at 
Lincoln,  but  to  my  tiiinkin'  it 's 
nowt  to  compare  to  th'  awd 
diech  at  Gainsb'r.' 

Skep,  (1)  a  wooden  measure  of 
capacitv ;  as  a  peck-«A»^,  a  strike- 
akep,  tn  1709  two  persons  were 
appointed  at  Gamsburgh  to 
measure  all  the  coals  that  came 
there  *  by  one  of  the  akeps  that  is 
prepared  on  purpose.'  —  Tovrn 
Records,  as  quoted  in  Stark's 
Hist,  p.  540. 
(2)  A  hive  for  bees. 

Sket,  a  skirt.  'Where  hes  ta 
been !  Thee  skets  is  clagged  wi' 
street-muck  up  to  th'  £^ees  a 
way.* 

Skew,  V.  to  twist,  turn.  'Don't 
skew  about  so,  bairn ;  how  am 
I  to  reightle  thee  hair  if  thoo 
does  n't  stan'  still  P ' 

Skewside,  on,  adv.  askew,  ob- 
liquely. *  He  nail'd  it  on  skew- 
side,  not  fit  to  be  seen.' 

Skief  [skeef],  a  thin  iron  wheel, 
sharp  at  the  circumference,  fitted 
into  some  ploughs,  instead  of  a 
coulter. 

Skief-plough,  a  plough  fitted 
with  a  skief.  Those  ploughs  are 
not  commonly  used  except  on 
warp  laud:  where  there  are 
stones  or  pebbles  they  will  not 
work. 

Skillett.     See  Skellett, 

Skilly,  (1)  linseed  porridge  pre- 
pared for  calves. 

(2)  Oatmeal  norridge  given  in 
workhouses  ana  jails. 

Skime  [skeim],  v.  (1)  to  squint. 


(2\  To  scowl. 

(3)  To  give  stealthy  and  in- 
quisitive glances. 

Skimming,  thin  furring,  q.  v. 

Skinunin's,  the  thinnest  sort  of 
cream,  used  in  farm-houses  for 
tea  and  coffee.  *Put  three 
lumps  of  sugar  in  and  cream, 
not  milk  -  skimmings,*  —  Mabel 
HfTon,  iii.  13. 

Skimp,  y.  to  work  carelessly, 
and  therefore  badly.  '  He  'a 
skimpt  that  thackin'  strange 
an'  bad.' 

Skimping,  adj.  scanty,  niggardly. 

Skin  and  bone.     'AH  skin  and 

bone,'  t.  e,  very  lean. 

Skinch,  v.  to  stint.  'Don't 
skinch  th'  soap.' — Brigg,  1876. 

Skingy,  stingy,  mean. 

Skinny,  adj.  mean,  penurious. 

Skip-jack,  a  child's  play-thing, 
made  of  the  merry-thought  of  a 
goose  or  duck. 

Skippen  dale,  a  field  near  the 
old  park  at  Crosby. 

Skirl,  V.  to  shriek. 

Skirrit,  to  cry  out  as  an  animal 
does  when  in  fear  or  pain. 

Skirt,  the  side  of  a  bank.  '  None 
in  casting  or  amending  the  afore- 
said banks  shall  take  any  earth 
within  two  yards  on  the  skirt  of 
them.'  —  Inquisition  of  Sewers, 
1583,  p.  4. 

Skirts.  To  'sit  on  one's  skirts^ 
is  to  annoy,  baffle,  or  impede. 

*  Te  ulciscar.  I  will  be  reuenged 
on  thee.  I  will  sit  on  thy  skirts,* 
— Bernard,  Terence^  58. 

Skit,    (1)    diarrhoea    in    sheep. 

*  They  [lambs]  die  of  the  skit  or 
scouring.' — Arth,  Toung,  Line, 
Agric,  1799,  376. 

(2)  A  lampoon. 

Skranm,  v.  to  thix>w  oneself  about 
awkwardly.     *  I  niwer  seed  no- 
body hawm  aboot  as  he  does  i' 
15 
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all  my  bom  days ;  he  dropp'd  a 
parsml  by  tb*  road-side,  an*  be 
skraum^d  aboot  all  legs  an'  airms 
gotberin'  tbings  up  agoan,  as 
tbof  be  'd  been  a  spider. 

Skreed,  (1)  a  sbred;  a  long  and 
narrow  piece  of  board,  paper, 
clotb,  or  any  sucb  tbing.  At 
Asbby,  in  tbe  parisb  of  fiottes- 
ford,  tbere  was  a  long  and  nar- 
row pasture-field  called  Tbe 
Skreeds,  It  is  now  for  tbe  most 
part  built  oyer  and  called  Kirton 
Terrace. 

(2)  A  long  tale,  a  long  piece  of 
verse  or  prose.  *  Jobn  Marcbam 
used  to  ney*  strange  skreeds  to 
tell  about  wbat  tb'  Morleys  of 
Holme  did  in  former  time.*  *  Tbe 
bairn  wod  say  skreeds  o'  poetry 
for  a  day  tbnf,  if  onybody  wod 
listen  to  bim.' 

(3)  A  cap-frill  or  any  frilled 
border. 

Skreek,  a  sbriek,  a  barsb  scream. 

*  Tb*  f  ost  time  I  iwer  seed  a  bare 
sbutten  was  i*  Dicky  Barley 
comer  close,  wbere  tb*  brick- 
yard is  noo,  an*  sbe  skreeked  out, 
as  I  tbowt,  for  all  tb'  warld  like 
a  cat  yawlin*.*  *  I  fear  lest  tbis 
fellow  sboidd  perceiue  ber  to  be 
in  labour,  if  bee  sbould  often 
beare  ber  scrikes,*  —  Bernard, 
Terence,  338. 

Skreel,  a  skreen  for  dressing  com 
or  for  separating  tbe  larger  from 
tbe  smaller  stones  in  a  grayel-pit. 

Skulk,    (1)  to    bend  tbe  bead. 

*  Tboo  mun  skulk  as  ta  goes  tbrif 
tb*  door-stead,  or  tboo  *U  bit  tbee 
sen.' 

(2)  To  bide.  «  There  's  some 
poulcbers  sktUkin^  i*  tb'  plantin*.* 

Sky-wannook.  A  person  is  said 
to  tumble  down  sky  -  xvannock 
wben  bis  legs,  arms,  and  clotbes 
fly  about  in  an  ungraceful  man- 
ner. *  I  was  ridin  wi'  bim  doon 
SawclifE  bill,  bis  boss  giy  a  bit 
on  a  stumble,  an'  be  flew  clean 


ower   it    bead    sky-wannockJ — 
18  Aug.  1866. 

Slabs,  8.  pi.  (1)  tbe  ontside 
planks  wben  a  tree  ia  sawn  into 
boards. 

(2)  Tbin  flags  used  for  making 
footways,  more  commonly  called 

*  Terksbeer-flags.' 

Slack,  a  bollow  or  depression  in 
a  road  or  field;  a  yery  small 
yalley. 

Slack-traoe,  a  slovenly  woman. 
Slaok-traoely,  adv.  idly. 

Slaokwater,  (1)  still-water  in  a 

running  stream. 

(2)  ^e  opposite  of  Backwater 

(3),  q.  V. 
Slacker,  a  sbuttle  or  stopgate  to 

binder  tbe  passage  of  water. 

Slag,  refuse  from  iron  works, 
used  for  mending  roads. 

Slain,  pp.  killed.  *My  poor 
bairn  'at  was  slain  wi'  a  boss.* 
Tbose  ears  of  wbeat  are  said  to 
be  slain  wbicb  are  beaten  down 
before  tbe  grains  bave  come  to 
maturity,  and  have,  as  a  conse- 
quence, little  com  in  tbem.  Not 

*  smutted  or  mildewed  com,'  as 
in  tbe  Craven  Glossary. 

Slake,  ( 1 )  to  smear.  '  Liza  Ann 's 
slaak'd  tb*  table-clotb  all  ower 
wi'  treacle.' 

2)  To  dry  crockery  or  glass 
ly,  so  tbat  dirty  marks  re- 
main upon  it. 

Slammock,  general  untidiness. 

Slammock,  v.  (1)  to  be  untidy. 
(2)  To  move  awkwardly. 

Slap,  (1)  a  blow  witb  the  open 
band. 

(2)  The  mark  of  fluid  spilt  on 
tbe  ground. 

(3)  Tbe  act  of  going  witb  great 
speed  or  violence.  *  Wben  tbev 
beard  on  it  they  all  run  full 
slap.' 

Slap,  adv.  quite,  entirely.  *  Sbe 
wod  go  into  my  room  an'  use 


badli 
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my  reigbtlin  comb,  o*  Sunda's 
when  I  YT&a  at  chappil,  an'  I 
should  niwer  hev  fun*  her  out, 
but  one  day  she  brok'  it  slap  i* 
two.' 

Slap,  r.  (1)  to  strike  with  the 
open  hand. 
(2)  To  spilL 

Slape,  adj.  (1)  slippery. 

(2)  Deceitful,  mlv,  sly,  crafty. 
'  Th'  owd  man  bed  nobbut  two 
sons,  an'  one  was  as  blunt  as  a 
hatchet,  an'  t'other  $lape  as  oil.' 

(3)  Soft  and  sweet,  mellow; 
applied  to  beer. 

Slape-shod,  adj.  smooth  -  shod  ; 
said  of  horses  whose  shoes  are 
not  roughened  for  frost. 

Slare,  (1)  a  scratch  on  ice  made 
by  some  one  haying  slipped  upon 
it 

(2^  A  smear. 

(3)  A  sarcasm. 

Slare,  v.  (1)  to  make  a  noise  by 
rubbing  the  boot-soles  on  an  un- 
carpeted  floor. 

(2)  Crockery- ware,  when  wash- 
ed in  dirty  water,  or  dried  badly 
so  as  to  leave  marks  thereupon, 
is  said  to  be  slaved.    See  Slake. 

Slate,  V.  to  rebuke.  '  Only  think 

.    how  he  went  away  like  a  slated 

dog — rated  I  should  have  said — 

when  you    only  just  spoke  to 

him.' — Mabel  J3ercw,  i.  80. 

Slates.  A  person  sent  to  Kirton 
jail  was  commonly  said  to  be 
'putten  under  th  slates f*  that 
having  been  one  of  the  first 
slated  buildings  in  North  Lin- 
colnshire. 

Slatter,  v.  to  scatter. 

Slattering,  adj.  (1)  wasteful. 

(2)  Bainy.  *It's  a  strange 
slattering  time  for  hay  and  doyer, 
mester  I ' 

Slattery,  adj.  slovenly. 

Slattery  harvest,  a  rainy  harvest, 
when,  as  a  consequence,  much 


com     is   slattered     about  and 
wasted. 

Slaver,  (1)  spittle. 

(2)  Wild,  foolish,  flattering, 
or  indecent  talk. 

Slaver,  v.  to  talk  foolishly. 
*  Let 's  have  no  slaverin*  talk 
like  that.' — Balf  Skirlaugk,  i. 
192. 

Slavering-bib,  Slaver-bib,  a  pin- 
afore, a  small  piece  of  linen 
worn  by  infants  on  the  breast 
while  being  fed. 

Slaw  [slau],  adj.  slow. 

Slawk,  slimy  weeds  found  in 
drains. 

Sleek,  Slack,  (1)  small  coal,  as 
distinguished  from  Boundy  coal, 
q.  V.  The  small  coal  used  by 
blacksmiths  is  called  UaeksmitM 
slecK 

(2)  Fluid  to  drink.  'Tea's 
strange  good  sleek  for  harvest.' 

Sleek,  V.  (1)  to  extinguish  a  fixe. 
(2)  To  quench  thirst. 

Sleok-trongh,  the  trough  in  which 
a  blacksmith  quenches  his  iron. 

Sled-roof,  a  sledge-roof. 

Sleed,  Sled,  a  sledge. 

Sleeper,  a  piece  of  timber  buried 
in  the  ground,  used  as  a  support 
to  any  superstructure. 

Slew  [sleu],  V.  (1)  to  swerve,  to 
twist.  *  Slew  this  end  ower 
these  trees.' — 4  April,  1868. 

(2)  To  equivocate.  *Hedacker'd 
an  slewed  about,  an'  so  I  knew 
he  was  liein'.' — Dec.  1871. 

Slew*d  [sleud],  drunk. 

Slights,  The,  land  in  the  parish 
of  Messingham,  1815. 

Sling,  V.  to  move  along  quickly. 

Slip,  V.  to  miscarry ;  used  of  the 
lower  animals  only.  '  Cattle  feed- 
ing upon  ergotised  grass  are  apt 
to  slip  their  young.' — Academy^ 
14  Aug.  1875,  173. 

Slip,  (1)  a  small  piece  of  earth 
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whicli  overhangs,  or  has  partially 
I  slipped  into,  a  ditch.  *I'm  not 
regular  cleanin'  her  out,  squire ; 
I'm  nobut  takin'  a  few  slipa  fra 
th'  sides.* — Yaddlethorpe^  4  Oct. 
1876. 
(2)  A  child's  pinafore. 

Slip    off,    Slipe  off,  v.   to  go 

away  secretly.  *  He  slipped  off 
to  'Merica  wi*out  onny  body 
knawin'.' 

Slip  on,  v.  to  put  on  clothes 
hastily. 

Slip  side,  spmewhat  to  the  side 
of.  *  Caisthrup  's  o*  th'  slip  aide 
o'  Brigg.' 

Slipe,  the  flat  sheet  of  iron  on 
the  land  or  left  side  of  a  plough. 

Slipe  [sleip],  V.  to  slice  off.  *  He 
eliped  a  nice  piece  ofPn  his  thumb- 
end,  wi'  that  new  knife.' 

Slither,  (1)  a  slide.  *Th'  magis- 
trates hes  been  flnin'  some  bairns 
for  cuttin'-  slithers  i'  th'  toon 
street.' 

(2)  A  sneer,  an  impudent  sug- 
gestion, *They  threw  out  fiJl 
sorts  of  fold  slithers  at  me.' — 
Burringham,  6  Nov.  1864.  *I 
expect  it  is  a  bit  of  a  slither.* — 
Oainsburgh  News,  25  Sep.  1875. 

Slither,  v.  (1)  to  slide. 

(2)  To  wip.  *  A  heavier  lurch 
and  crash  sent  me  slithering  right 
across  the  saloon.' — South  Sea 
Bubbles,  by  the  Earl  and  the 
Doctor,  1872,  235.  A  chimney- 
sweep, who  was  a  Town  Coun- 
cillor of  a  Yorkshire  borough, 
after  entertaining  Arthur  Orton, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  a  Baronet, 
said  to  his  wife,  *  Eh,  Sally,  ray 
lass,  we  are  slitheriii!  into  So- 
ciety noo ! '  *  Slithering  on  his 
haunches.'  —  Wolf  Hunting  in 
BriUany,  210. 

Sliye  [sleiv],  v.  to  slink  about 
*  Jim's  alus  slivnn*  about  th' 
hoose  efter  Mary  Jane.' 

Sliverly  [sleivurli],  adj.  slinking. 
*A  sliverly  fellow,  vir  subdolus, 


vafer,  dissimulator,  veterator.' — 
Ray,   E.  D.   S.    B.    15,   p.   64. 

*  He 's  a  real  down  sliverly  chap, 
I  wouldn't  hev  nowt  to  do  wi' 
him  if  I  was  you.' 

Slobber,  v.  to  slaver.  *  Get  yer 
meat  clean,  lad;  don^t  slobber  hko 
a  bairn.' 

*  Nor  bryng  us  in  no  dokes  flesche, 

for  thei  slober  in  the  mer.* 
Songs   and    CaroU   of    15    cent. 
(Percy  Soc.),  p.  63. 

Slookened,  pp.  soaked.  *Th' 
land  is  that  elocken'd  wi'  wattor 
it  'U  tak'  a  month  o'  dry  weather 
to  reightle  it.' 

Slop,  (1)  a  pinafore. 

(2;  A  wide  apron  of  coarse 
material,  used  by  women  when 
engaged  in  dirty  labour. 

(3)  A  short  smock  reaching 
only  to  the  waist. 

Slosh  way  on,  adj.  awry,  askew. 

*  The  first  time  I  seed  anything 
about  it  his  cart  and  hoss  was 
slosh  way  on  o'  th'  road.' — Nor^ 
thorpe,  18  Sep.  1875. 

Slot,  (1)  a  juggle-pin,  q.  v. 

(2)  A  bolt  or  bar. 

(3)  Slots^  pi.  the  upright  bars 
of  wood  which  support  the  boards 
of  which  the  sides  of  a  cai-t  or 
waggon  are  formed. 

(4Y  SlotSf  the  thin  pieces  of 
wood  in  harrows  which  hold  the 

*  bulls '  together. 

(5)  The  place  in  the  mouth  of 
a  bag  or  a  woman's  dress  in 
which  a  string  works. 

Slot,  V.  to  bolt.  *  Slot  th'  door, 
Mary,  here 's  parson  comin',  an' 
I  want  none  on  him.' 

Slot  off,  to  go  away  quickly. 
'  I  'm  a  quiet  chap,  and  when 
there's  owt  like  that  goin*  on, 
alufit  slots  off.* — lialf  Skirlaugh, 
ii.  284. 

Slot  up,  V.  to  turn  up  a  cart  by 
the  removal  of  the  juggle-pin. 

Slotting-needle,  a  bodkin. 
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Slouch,  a  bToad-brimmed  hat  of 
unstLffened  felt. 

Slubber,  (1)  to  kiss  in  a  loud 
manner.  *  You  slubber  th*  baim 
as  if  you  'd  niyyer  seen  it  for  a 
twer-month.' 

(2J  To  throw  food  about,  or 
break  it  up  in  a  wasteful  or  dis- 
gustingmanner.  *Howvncleanly 
they  bee  ....  how  they  will 
Blubber  &  sosse  vp  brown  bread 
in  pottage.' — Bernard,  TerencCy 
160. 

Sludge,  soft  mud. 

Sludge,  y.  To  sludge  a  drain  is 
to  throw  out  the  soft  mud. 

Sluff,  a  wooden  spade  used  by 
bankers  (q.  t.)  for  casting  earth. 
*  This  mucK  *s  that  clam  it  weant 
slip  off  'n  th*  duff  when  ye  dig  it.* 

Slug,  a  horse  whose  paces  are 
very  slow.  '  She 's  a  good  mare 
to  look  at,  but  a  real  slugj 

Sluies  [sleu'iz],  s.  pi.  sloes. 

Slush,  watery  mud. 

Sluther,  watery  mud. 

Sluther,  v.  to  slip.  Sluilier  ex- 
presses more  intense  action  than 
Blither,  If  one  person  slips,  he 
Blithers  ;  if  two  or  three  fall  over 
him,  they  all  sluther. 

Smack,  like,  very  quickly.    *I 

seed  him  drivin*  like  smack  along 
th*  ramper  not  ower  an  hour 


sin*.* 


Smack-smooth,  very  smooth. 
*  He  says  we  han't  mawn  this 
gross  well.  Why,  it 's  as  smack- 
smooth  as  a  gress-plat.* 

Small-seeds,    grass   and    clover 

a£k£kna 
DWUD. 

Smart-mouey,  (1)  a  fine. 

(2)  Money  paid  on  a  rue-bar- 
gairiy  q.  v. 

Smay  -  thorns,  a  place  in  the 
parish  of  Messingham,  1825. 

Smell,  V.  to  seem,  to  appear.  '  It 
emells  as  if  there  was  summats 


wrong  when  lab'rours  can't  get 
their  wage  at  sattlin*  neet.'  *  It 
smells  of  a  lie.* — Bernard,  Te^ 
rencey  18. 

Smell  a  rat,  phr.  to  suspect. 

Smengs,  land  in  the  parish  of 
Flixborough. 

Smithers,  Smitherins,  Smither- 
eens, s.  pi.  ira^ments.  *  She 
brok*  my  best  seem'-glass  all  to 
smithers.* 

Smittle,  Smit,  v.  to  infect. 
Smittle,   adj.   infectious  or  con- 
tagious. 
Smittling,  infection. 

Smittling,  adj.  infectious.  A 
man  had  a  servant  who  was 
very  ill  of  delirium  tremens.  The 
master  was  himself  shortly  afker 
taken  iU,  and  asked  the  doctor 
whether  his  servant's  *■  complaint 
was  smittling,* 

Smock-£Eiced,  adj.  pale^  sickly- 
looking. 

Smock-frock,  a  long  loose  frock, 
made  of  unbleached  linen,  worn 
by  farming  men  and  shepherds 
in  lambing-time. 

Smock-mill,  a  wind-mill  built  of 
masonry,  as  distinguished  from 
a  wooden  or  post-imll. 

Smoke-pennies,  Smoke  and  reeki 

chimney  rent,  q.  v. 

Smoke-reeked,  adj.  smelling  or 
tasting  of  smoke.  *  Them  broth  *s 
strange  an*  smoke-reek'd.* 

Smook  [smook],  smoke. 

Smoor,  (1)  to  smother.  'They 
do  say  that  in  old  days  they  used 
to  smoor  folks  that  hed  gotten 
theirselves  bitten  by  mad  do^s, 
but  I  don't  knaw  how  true  it  is.' 
(2)  To  cover  up  plucked  fruit 
to  make  it  ripen  faster. 

Smooth,  V.  to  iron  clothes. 

Smooting,  Smoochin,  (1)  a  nar- 
row passage  between  houses. 
(2)  The  run  of  a  hare  or  rab- 
I     bit  through  a  hedge. 
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Smudgy,  adj.  damp,  hot;  used 
regarding  the  weather. 

Smiiioe  fsmeus],  the  run  of  a  hare 
or  raboit  through  a  hedge.  ^  '  I 
fun'  this  here  hare  snared  in  a 
smuice  i'  th'  sixteen  acre  agean 
Midmoor  drean.'  '  Traps  in  the 
paths  of  woods,  coppices,  .... 
and  in  the  muUhes  of  hedges.' — 
Gentleman's  Mag.  1756,  180. 

Smut,  (1)  a  disease  in  wheat,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  flour 
of  the  grain  is  turned  to  a  black 
powder. 

(2)  Obscene  talk. 

Smuts,  B.  pi.  small  particles  of 
soot  which  float  in  the  atmo- 
sphere; 'blacks.' 

Smythland.  In  1616  theie  was 
an  oxganff  of  land  in  Eirton-in- 
Lindsey,  the  tenant  of  which  was 
bound  to  furnish  the  iron  work 
for  four  of  the  lord's  ploughs. — 
Norden's  Survey ^  9. 

Snaeks,  s.  pL  shares,  halves ;  in 
the  phrase  *to  go  snacks'  *  BiU 
an*  me  used  to  go  snaiJcs  at  th' 
apples  we  stole.* 

Snaggy,  adj.  (1)  rough. 

(2)  Bad-tempered,  irritable. 
*  I  could  n't  live  wi'  a  snaggy 
man  like  him  if  I  was  paid  for  it.' 

Snako-gtone,  an  ammonite.  'They 
say  'at  they  're  sndakes  ton'd  to 
stoane^  but  I  niver  seed  noan  wi' 
heads  to  'em  my  sen.' 

Snap -dog,  a  half-bred  grey- 
hound. 

Snare,  v.  to  lop  trees.  *  George 
Emerson  went  an'  snared  Mr 
Soresby's  trees  wi'out  so  much 
as  iwer  axin'  leave.' 

Snaw  [snaujj^v.  n.  to  snow. 

Snaw-reek,  a  snow-drift. 

Sneok,  (1)  a  latch  or  catch ;  e.  g. 
a  dooT^sneck, 

(2)  A  comer  or  bend ;  e,  g.  a, 
eneck  in  a  hedge. 

Sneel,  a  snail.    There  was  in  the 


sixteenth  century  a  sewer  in  or 
near  Scotton  caUed  Snealewood. 
— Inquisition  of  8eweTs^\b%Zt  p.  8. 

Sneel-g^op,  a  very  slow  pace. 

Sneel-gated,  Sneel-shelly,   adj. 

Trees  are  thus  spoken  of  when 
they  are  preyed  upon  by  the 
larvsB  of  the  Cossus  Ligniperda, 
In  this  neighbourhood  the  at- 
tacks of  this  insect  are  nearly 
conflned  to  the  ash,  but  the 
elm,  the  poplar,  the  willow,  and 
the  oak,  sometimes  suffer.  Cf. 
Westwood's  British  MothSy  i.  48. 
Trees  thus  affected  are  called 
bee-sucken  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pontefract. 

Sneer,  the  snort  of  a  horse. 

Sneet,  v.  to  sneer. 

Snew  [sneu],  pt.  t.  snowed. 

Sniokersneeze,  Snickers,  mean- 
ingless words  used  to  frighten 
children.  *  If  you  rem'le  ony  o* 
them  things  agean  I'll  sni^cer^ 
sneeze  you;  th'  snickers  is  all 
ready  ningin'  up  i'  th'  passage.' 

*  Give  it  o'er,  ye  dull  sots !  let 

the  dull-pated  boors 
Snic  or  snee  at  their  punch-bowl, 
or  slash  for  their  whores.' 
Tho.  Brown's  Works^  iv.  17, 

[This  word  had  a  sense  once. 
A  snickersnee  wad  a  large  knife. 
To  snick  is  to  snip  or  cut  pieces 
out  of  or  off  a  thing.  A  sneed 
means  provincially,  a  scythe; 
from  the  verb  smian^  to  cut. 
Cf.  snarsy  to  top.  Snickers  are 
snippers,  i.  c.  shears. — ^W.  W.  S.] 
The  old  family  of  Sneyd  of  Keel, 
CO.  Stafford,  bear  for  arms,  'Ar- 
gent, a  scythe,  the  blade  in  chief, 
the  sned  and  handle  on  bend 
sinister  sable,  on  the  fess  point  a 
fleur-de-lis  of  the  second.' — ^E.  P. 
Shirley,  Nolle  and  OentU  men  of 
Englandy  1859,  p.  225. 

Snickle,  a  running  noose ;  a 
snare  made  of  wire,  used  for 
catching  hares  and  rabbits,  also 
pike. 
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Sniokle,  v.  (1)  to  snare. 

eTo  pucker  or  wrinkle, 
t  dog  11  bite  yer  if  you 
don't  mind;  he's  snickling  up 
his  nose.' 

Snick-Snarls,  s.  pi.  hitches, 
loops,  twists,  or  knots.  'That 
skein  o*  wusted's  all  stiick- 
snarls.'  '  I  'd  cramp  so  bad  that 
th'  cauyes  o'  my  legs  was  all 
sntck-^narU.* 

Sniff,  v.  to  snuff. 
Sniffle,  v.  to  snuffle,  q.  r. 

Snig,  v.  to  haul  or  drag  timber 
along  the  ground,  by  means  of  a 
chain  or  rope. 

Snigger,  y.  to  laugh  in  a  half- 
suppressed  manner.  '  Thoo  silly 
yawnaz,  thoo's  alust  sniggerin^ 
at  summats.* 

Snip,  Snipping,  a  yery  small 
piece  of  anything. 

Snisy  [snei'zi],  adj.  looking  cross. 

Snob,  Snobby,  sometimes  used  as 
a  term  of  insult  to  tailors. 
(Query, modem  slang.)  'Thomas 
Smith,  the  husband  of  complain- 
ant, deposed  that  defendant  be- 
gan to  swear  and  use  tantalizing 
language  towards  him,  calling 
him  BHohby,  —  Cross-examined : 
They  often  call  tailors  aiiobhies. 
I  expect  it 's  a  bit  of  a  **  slither." ' 
—  Oainsburgh  News,  Sep,  25, 
1875. 

Snoozle,  the  same  as  snuzzle,  q.  y. 

Snot,  the  mucus  of  the  nose. 

Snot-hopper,  a  pocket-handker- 
chief. 

Snotter,  y.  (1)  to  permit  mucus 
to  run  from  the  nose. 
(2)  To  weep  yiolontly. 

Snow-ball,  the  Guelder  rose; 
Viburnum  opulus. 

Snowier  [snoul'u'r],  something 
yery  large,  strong,  or  powerful. 
*  Well,  this  is  a  snowier* 

Snuffings,  refuse  flax. 


Snuffle,  Sniffle,  y.  to  speak 
through  the  nose,  as  one  having 
a  cold  in  the  head. 

Snng,  adj.  close.  '  It 's  mug 
agean  th'  bean-stack.'  *  Go  when 
you  will,  he 's  alus  snug  at  his 
wark.' 

(2)  Secret.  *  Doctors  an'  law- 
yers is  beholden  to  keep  things 
snug,  folks  tells  'em.' 

Snnrl,  y.  to  snarL 

Snnzzle  [snuz-l],  to  caress,  aa 
babies  do  their  mothers ;  to  hold 
the  face  to  the  mother's  bosom, 
as  children  do. 

Snyde  [sneid],  adj.  cold,  cutting; 
said  of  the  weather.  '  It 's  a 
strange  snyde  mornin',  sir.' — 
Burton  StcUher, 

Snyte  [sneitl,  to  blow  the  nose  by 
means  of  the  finger  and  thumb, 
without  a  han&erchiel  *He 
snyted  his  nose  at  me.' 

Soa,  Soe  [soa],  a  tub ;  commonly 
used  for  a  brewing- tub  only,  but 
sometimes  for  a  large  tub  in 
which  clothes  are  steeped  before 
washing. 

*  He  kam  to  the  welle,  water  up- 

drow, 
And  filde  ther  a  michel  so.' 

Havelok,  932. 

'  A  lead,  a  mashef att,  a  gylfatt 
with  a  sooe  xv*.' — Invejttory  of 
Roland  Siavehy  of  Oainsburgh^ 
1551.  Cf.  Dan.  soa,  a  pail;  Icel. 
sdr,  a  cask. 

Soak,  water  which  percolates 
through  the  soil,  not  a  true 
spring. 

Soak-dyke,  Sok-dyke,   a   ditch 

beside  a  large  drain  or  canal  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
water  which  percolates  through 
the  banks. 

Soaked,  pp.  a  term  applied  to 
bread  or  cakes,  when  the  dough 
has  not  been  thoroughly  baked. 
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'  Them  cSlakes  isn't  lialf  soaked,^ 

Soaker,  one  who  drinks  much 
without  becoming  drunk. 

Sock  [sok],  a  *  soak/  q.  v. 

Sod.  When  a  horse  or  an  ox  has 
any  aihnent  in  the  feet  or  legs, 
the  first  $od  on  which  the  animal 
puts  his  feet  in  the  morning 
should  be  dug  up  and  turned 
oyer.  If  this  be  aone  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  animal  will  cer- 
tainly get  well. 

Soft,  adj.  (1)  moist,  wet. 
(2)  Foolish. 

Soft-water,  rain-water,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  spring- water. 

Sogger  [sogTi'r],  something  very 
heavy. 

Sok-dyke.     See  Soak-dyke, 

Soke  nook.  A  point  where  the 
soke  of  Kirton-in-Lindsey  joins 
the  parishes  of  Appleby  and 
Boxby.  It  is  marked  by  a  large, 
flat  boimdary  stone. 

Sole,  (1)  the  hearth. 

(2)  The  bottom  of  an  oven. 
Breaid  baked  on  the  sole  is  bread 
baked  on  the  hearth  or  on  the 
oven  floor,  not  in  a  tin. 

(3)  SoleSt  pi.  the  wooden  bars 
that  support  the  bottom  of  a  cart 
or  wagffon. 

(4)  The  bottom  of  a  furrow. 

(5)  The  seat  of  a  window. 

Sole-tree,  a  piece  of  wood  used 
for  sustaining  something  fixed  to 
the  ground.  *  There  *11  hev  to  be 
a  new  sole-tree  to  th'  crowyard 
pump.'  *  For  a  peice  of  wood  to 
make  a  soale-tree  for  the  scates 
iy'  iiij*.'  —  Kirton-in-Lxiidsey 
Ch.  Ace,  1632. 

Solid,  adj.  (1)  grave,  serious,  sad. 
*  Noo  mind  what  I  say,  I  'm  in 
sdid  earnest.'  *  He  looked  strange 
an'  solid.* 

(2\  adv.  Very,  extremely.  *  A 
solid  hard  job.'  *  A  solid  hot 
day.'     « A  solid  great  lie.' 


(3)  Larger  than  common. 
'  It 's  a  solid '-any  that  is ; '  said  of 
a  large  turnip. 

Some,  a  large  quantity.  '  There 's 
some  stitchin*  in  these  boots.' 
*  There 's  some  beer  drunk  at 
Frodingham  o'  pay  neets.' 

Somergangs,  a  place  in  the  parish 
of  (iainsburgh.  —  Stark's  Hist, 
Oainsb.  187. 

Sommnts  [sum'uts],  something. 
'  Give  us  sommvis  to  eat,  mother.' 

Soot  [soot]  (the  00.  as  in  hoot)^ 
soot. 

Soppy,  adj.  saturated  with  moist- 
ure. 

Sore,  adj.  very ;  always  used  re- 
lating to  something  bad.  *  Sore 
poor  talk,G^rge,  sore  poor  talk !' 
was  the  only  reply  of  a  farmer  to 
an  ignorant  person  who  had' 
spent  much  time  in  endeavour- 
ing to  instruct  him. 

Sorry,  adj.  awkward,  unaccom- 
modating. *  He 's  a  sorry  poor 
tool  to  dig  wi' ; '  »'.  e,  a  very  awk- 
ward person  to  have  to  get  on 
with. 

Sort,  V.  to  associate  with,  to  con- 
sort with.  *  I  don't  sort  my  sen 
wi*  drunken  fools.'  *  Sort  with 
such  as  are  able  to  do  or  receive 
good.* — Sam.  Clarke,  Lives  of 
Eng.  Divines,  1677,  p.  337. 

So-so !  interj.  hush  1 

Sos8  [sos],  (1)  the  noise  made  by 
a  heavy  body  falling  into  water. 
Mistorton  Soss,  an  outfall  of  a 
large  drain  where  there  are  some 
pumping  engines,  may  perhaps 
be  so  called  from  the  noise  of  the 
falling  water. 

(2)  adv.  Noisily  and  heavily. 
*I  trod  on  a  bit  o*  glib  enaw, 
and  I  came  soss  o*  my  back.' 
'  If  that  stee  breaks,  thoo  *11 
come  down  soss,^ 

Soss,  V.  (1)  to  throw  anything 
violently  mto  water.  *  Tak'  that 
ramil  cm'  soss  it  into  th'  Trent.' 
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(2)  To  prepare  or  eat  food  in 
a  dirty  manner.  *  How  they  will 
slabber  &  sosse  yp  brown  Dread 
in  pottage.' — Bernard,  TerencCy 
160.  *  Don't  eo8B  it  about  so/ 
said  by  a  nurse  to  a  cluld  in 
reference  to  pudding,  1840. 

Songhing  [sou'ing],  the  noise  the 
wind  makes  among  the  branches 
of  trees. 

Soule.     See  Saul 

Sour,  adj.  green ;  said  of  hay  and 
clover.  *  Th*  grass  is  ower  sour 
to  lead  yet.'    See  Lead, 

Soiue,  the  feet  and  ears  of  a  pig 
made  into  jelly ;  it  is  eaten  with 
vinegar. 

Souse,  V.  to  throw  water  upon 
any  one,  or  to  plunge  a  person 
or  thing  into  water.  *  So  shame- 
fullye  sowaed  in  the  myre.* — 
Sir  Tho.  More,  English  WorkeSf 
513. 

*He  well  could  prate  in  Church 
and  House, 
Could  rayse  Dissentions  many ; 
Therefore  his  Corps  in  tears  we 
Bottse, 
For  like  him  ne'r  was  any.' 
Hist,  of  Sir  Simon  Synod  and  of 
his  Sonne  Sir  John    Presbytery 
1647. 

Sonter-hole,   Slonghter-hole,    a 

curve  in  the  river  Eau,  in  the 
parish  of  Northorpe,  which  in 
former  days  was  a  deep  pit. 

Sow.  *As  happy  as  a  sow  i* 
muck,'  or  *  in  a  muck-hill ; '  a 
phrase  setting  forth  the  con- 
tented state  of  those  who  live  for 
sensual  pleasure. 

Sow,  Sow  -  beetle,  Armadillo 
wood-louse,  Armadillo  vulgariSy 
which  shuts  itself  up  into  a  little 
black  ball  like  a  pill.  When  the 
author's  father  was  a  little  boy, 
he  had  these  creatures  alive,  ad- 
ministered to  him  as  pills  for 
whooping-cough.  They  are  still 
taken  for  the  same  purpose. 


Sow-dingle,    sow-thistle.     Son- 

chvs  oloraceiiSy  and  other  plants 
not  much  dissimilar  in  appear- 
ance. 

Sow-dnmk,  very  drunk.  'As 
drunk  as  David's  sow  *  is  a  simile 
convejang  the  idea  of  the  deepest 
state  of  intoxication. 

Sowle  [soul],  V.  to  attack  fiercely; 
commonly  used  with  regard  to 
dogs  driving  pigs.  *  Noo  then, 
Nell,  soivle  into  ^m.' 

Spang,  V.  (1)  to  throw  down  vio- 
lently. *  She  was  mad,  an*  spang^d 
it  doon  upo'  th*  table.* 

(2)  *  She  spang* d  th'  door  too 
so  hard  she  brok'  th'  pane  o' 
glass  that  was  in  it.' 

Spank,  V.  to  beat  with  the  open 
hand. 

Spanking,  a  beating  with  the 
open  hand. 

Spanking,  adj.  tall,  powerful. 
*  That 's  a  spankin^  mare  ttioo  's 
gotten.' 

Spare-rib,  the  ribs  of  a  pig  taken 
out,  with  little  flesh  on  them, 
roasted  and  eaten  with  dried 
sage-leaves  and  apple-sauce. 

Sparrow-grass  (often  contracted 
to  grass),  asparagua  '  Oh  do, 
Mr  A,  ....  let  me  give  you  a 
little  more  grass.* — Burringham, 
1856.  [I  have  met  with  the  fol- 
lowing charade : 

*  My  first  about  the  garden  hops, 
My  second  comes  with  simimer 

crops, 
My  whole  you  eat  with  mutton 
chops.'— W.  W.  S.] 

Speak,  lit.  a  speech,  a  saying, 
a  proverb.  A  woman,  on  being 
remonstrated  with  for  telling  one 
of  her  children  she  would  skin 
him  alive,  said,  *  Oh,  sir,  I  don't 
mean  no  harm  by  th'  baim,  it 's 
nobbut  a  speak  we  hev.' 

Speeched,  pt.  t  spoke  to,  ad- 
dressed.    *  I  've  seen  him,  but  I 
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niwer  epeech^d  him  in  my  life.' 

Spell,  (1)  a  job  of  work,  or 
rather  the  time  it  takes  in  doing. 
*  I  've  hed  a  good  spell  at  Buffiuy 
IVe  been  three  months  at  it 
wi'out  a  break.' 

(2)  The  trap  used  in  the  game 
of  trap-balL 

(3)  A  piece  of  folded  paper 
used  for  lighting  candles. 

(4)  The  transverse  bars  of  a 
chair. 

(5)  One  of  the  steps  of  a  lad- 
der. 

^6)  A  thin  shiver  of  wood. 
(7)  A  small  wooden  peg  or  pin. 

Spelk.     See  Spell  (3). 
Spelt,  y.  to  split. 

Spend  up,  v.  to  brace  up  the 
hames  of  harness. 

Sperrit,  a  spirit. 

Sperrits,  ardent  spirits. 

Spioe,  sweetmeats. 

Spioe-broth,  fmmerty. 

'  All  Plums  the  Prophets'  sons  de- 
fie, 
And  $p{c6-hroth»  are  too  hot ; 
Treason's  in  a  December  Pye, 
And  Death  within  the  Pot.' 
Marchmont  Needham,   Hist,  of 
Eng,  EeheUion,  p.  55. 

Spice-cake,  plum-cake. 

Spice-shop,  a  shop  where  sweet- 
meats are  sold. 
Spick  and  span  new,  adj.  quite 

new,  quite  fresh.     '  He  'd  a  pair 
o'  apids  an'  span  new  breeches  on.' 

Spicket,  the  inner  part  of  a 
wooden  tap.  See  Faucet.  *  My 
nose  runs  like  a  spicket' 

Spider.  Spiders  are  a  common 
remedy  for  whooping-cough.  A 
living  spider  is  put  into  a  bag 
and  worn  round  the  neck  of  the 
patient.  As  it  dies  and  *  cainges ' 
away,  the  cough  departs  also. 

Spidling,  earthing  up  potato 
rows, — Isle  of  Axhdme. 


SpUe,  Spile-peg  [speil],  the  vent- 
peg  of  a  cask. 

SpUe-hole,  the  vent-hole  of  a 
cask. 

Spindle,  a  round  step  of  a  ladder. 

Spindle,  v.  (1)  to  shoot  up  into 
a  stalk.  *  Wheat 's  spinUin'  fast 
f  year.'  *In  the  epring  time 
was  the  passover  holden,  when 
first  the  com  began  to  spindU^ 
or  turn  into  ears.' — Bullmger's 
Decades,  iii.  163  (Parker  Soc.J. 

(2)  Com  is  said  to  spindle  wnen 
it  grows  into  a  tall  sb*aw  instead 
of  developing  ears. 

Spindle  whorL  The  distaff  and 
spindle  were  in  common  use  in 
this  country  during  the  sixteenth 
centuiy,  and  probaoly  to  a  much 
later  period.  Among  the  church 
furniture  destroyed  at  Wroot,  in 
the  Isle  of  Axholme,  oo.  Lincoln, 
A.D.  1566,  was  one  *  crwet .... 
whearof  was  made  wharles  for 
spindels' — English  Church  Fur- 
nituref  &c.,  p.  170. 

Spinner,  a  spider. 

Spinner-web,  a  spider's  web. 

Spinney,  a  small  wood.  'King 
Sithric  fleeing,  tried  to  concetd 
himself  amount  the  bushes  in  a 
spinney,* — Sir  JP.  Palgrave,  Hist, 
of  Normandy  and  Eng,,  voL  ii.  p. 
353. 

Spires,  s.  pi.  the  horns  of  barley. 

Spiry,  adj.  sharp,  hard^  coarse; 
applied  to  grass. 

Spit,  (1)  the  depth  a  spade  goes 
in  digging.    *That  dyke's  four 
epit  deep.' 
(2)  A  spadeful. 

Spit,  V.  It  was  formerly  the 
habit,  when  stock  was  sold  at  a 
market  or  fair,  for  the  vendor  to 
spit  in  confirmation  of  the  bar- 
gain. The  practice,  though  going 
out,  is  not  obsolete. 

Spite  of  Mb  heart,  Spite  of  his 
teeth,  emphatic    forms  of,    in 
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spite  of.  '  He  toke  syr  Issembart 
....  in  hys  armes,  and  cast 
bym  downe  to  the  earth  in  the 
9p^  of  his  herteJ — Arthur  of 
LitUe  Britainy  ed.  1814,  p.  87. 
'  Now  I  haue  my  place  in  the 
«py<«  of  thy  trfA«/--Star-Cham- 
ber  Pro.  temp.  Hen.  VIH.,  in 
Fro.  Soc.  Ant.  11.  8.  iv.  321. 
•  When  you  are  twenty-one  you 
can  marry  in  spite  of  their  teeth,* 
— Stamford  Mercury ,  1  Oct.  1875. 

Spitewoody  Spitwood,  a  wood 
near  Brumby  Hall,  so  called  in 
1508,  1558. 

Spittle,  V.  to  cut  weeds,  especially 
thistles,  with  a  spittle-staff.  1544. 
*To  John  Stokes  for  spettylyn 
abowt  the  cherche  walles.' — Kir- 
Um-in-LindHy  Ch.  Ace, 

SpitUe-staffy  an  implement  for 
cutting  weeds,  especially  thistles ; 
otiierwise  called  a  hrod  or  a  tpttd. 

Splash,  v.  to  plash,  q.  y. 

Splather,  (1)  a  splash. 
(2)  Noisy  talk. 

Splats,    Splatterdashes,    s.   pL 

gaiters. 

Splauder,  y.  to  spread  out  the 
arms  or  legs. 

Splauders,  The,  weakness  in  the 
legs  of  youDg  ducks,  which 
causes  them  to  go  out  sideways. 

Splaw,  a  hand  or  foot.  '  I  did  n't 
moye  a  $plaw.' 

Splet,  B.  and  y.  split. 

Split,  a  quarrel. 

Split,  y.  (1)  to  quarrel. 

(2)  To  reveal  a  secret.  '  Jane 
may  trust  me,  I'll  niyyer  split 
on  her.' 

Splore  [sploar'],  a  jest,  a  trick,  a 
practical  joke.  *He's  to  be 
hanged  in  a  day  or  two  for  some 
little  splore  he  did  when  th' 
gentle-folks  was  all  a  feightin' 
years  sin*;* — Half  Shirlaugh,  iii. 
63. 

Spluther,  y.  to  splutter. 


Spole,  Spool  [spoal,  spooll,  a  reel 
on  which  cotton  is  wound. 

Spoot,  a  spout. 

Spootin's,  the  same  as  Hinder^ 
ends,  q.  y. 

Sprag,  a  bar  of  wood  about  three 
feet  long,  tapering  towards  the 
ends,  used  for  locking  the  wheels 
of  railway  trucks. 

Sprawl  [spraul],  v.  to  fall  down 
awkwardly,  with  le^  and  arms 
extended;  to  walk  in  a  similar 
manner.  '  He  scrawls  about  in 
his  walk  as  if  his  legs  an'  arms 
was  sails  o'  mills.' 

'Senseless  he  sprauld,  all  notcht 
with  gaping  wounds.' 
Marston,  Antonio  and  Mellida, 
Part  I.  Act  1. 

Spread  [spri-h'd],  v.  to  grow  fat- 
ter ;  lit.  to  spread. 

Spreokled,  adj.  spotted,  speckled. 

Spretoh,  y.  (1)  A  chicken  is  said 
to  be  spretched  when  the  egg- 
shell is  partly  broken  but  the 
bird  has  not  yet  made  its  way 
out. 

(2)  To  severely  injure  another, 
to  do  for  him ;  probably  a  me- 
taphorical allusion  to  the  crack- 
ing of  the  egg-shell.  *  You'd 
better  keep  off ;  if  you  come  one 
foot  nearer,  I  'U  spretch  yer.' 

Sprig,  a  small  headless  naiL 

Spring,  a  young  wood.  'Keep 
from  biting,  treading  underfoot 
or  damage  of  beasts  ....  where- 
by mischief  may  be  done  to  the 
springs  during  the  time  limited 
by  the  Statute  for  such  kind  of 
wood.' — Brumby  Lease,  1716. 

Spring  wind,  an  equinoctial 
gale,  whether  in  spring  or 
autumn.— 26  Aug.  1876. 

Sprink,  Sprint,  y.  to  sprinkle 
with  very  small  drops  of  water. 

Spud,  an  implement  for  cutting 
up  weeds ;  a  brod,  a  spittle-staff, 
q.  y. 
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Spxtm,  an  offset  to  a  post  used 
for  the  sake  of  steadying  it. 

Spurring,  the  publication  of 
banns  of  marriage.  When  a 
person  has  been  once  'aaked  in 
church  *  the  friends  say,  *  -Why, 
thoo  *s  gotten  one  spur  on  thee ; ' 
when  twice  asked,  it  is  called  '  a 
pair  of  spurs.*  [This  is  a  pun. 
The  word  really  means  an  ask- 
ing ;  from  the  verb  to  spuVy  or 
«peer.— W.  W.  8.] 

Spurring-penny,  the  fee  for  the 
publication  of  banns. 

Squaitohed  [skwaicht],  adj. 
crooked,  twisted. 

Squall,  a  sudden  shower  of  rain, 
hail,  or  snow,  not  necessarily  ac- 
companied by  wind.  *  There  was 
no  weet  to  speak  on,  nobbut 
little  bits  o*  squalls.* 

Squander,  v.  to  run  away. 
*When  they  seed  Squire  an* 
missis  comin'  they  did  squander.* 

Square,  adj.  upright,  honest. 
*  lie  *s  a  real  square  man,  up  an* 
doon.* 

Square,  Square  about,  v.  to  as- 
sume a  fighting  attitude. 

Square  up,  to  settle  accounts. 

Squaring  about,  pres.  pt.  fussing 
about  in  a  strutting,  conceited 
fashion. 

Squash  [skwosh],  adj.  weak  or 
poor;  applied  to  dnnk  of  any 
kind.  *This  is  strange  squash 
tea ;  th'  tea-pot  an'  kettle  made 
it  by  their  sens  when  th*  caddy 
was  out  a  visitin*.* 

Squat  [skwot],  adj.  (1)  silent. 
*I  shoidd  hev  kep*  that  very 
squat  if  I  *d  been  lum.* — Kirton^ 
iji-Lindsey,  1867. 

(2)  Broad,  low,  thick  -  set. 
*What  a  squat  little  stack  that 
is.' 

Squaumish  [skwaumish],  adj. 
sickly;  over-nice:  over-particu- 
lar ;  lit.  squeamish. 


Squeal  [skwi'h'l],  v.  to  cry  out 
loudly  and  shrilly. 

Squib,  v.  to  run  away. 

Squitherigo,  Squitters,  the  diar- 
rhoaa. 

Squoze,    Squozened    [skwoaz, 

skwoaz'nd],  squeezed. 
Srimps,  s.  pi.  shrimps.  See  Simps. 

Stab   thee,    Stab    thy   vitals, 

forms  of  imprecation. 
Staddle.     See  Steddle. 

Staff,  a  measure  of  walling  or 
digging.  Quarter  of  a  floor,  t .  e. 
100  cubic  feet. 

Stag,  (1)  a  colt. 

(2)  A  young  cock. 

Stagg^th,  a  stack-garth,  a  stack- 
yard. 

Stairch  [stairch],  starch. 

Staithe  [staidhi,  a  landing-place. 
Now  used  to  denote  a  portion  of 
the  foreshore  of  a  river  that  is 
kept  up  by  means  of  faggots  or 
kids,  or  by  timber  or  stone-work. 

Stakeboot,  the  right  to.  take 
wood  for  stakes.  (Obsolete.)  *To 
have,  perceive  and  take,  in  and 
upon  tne  aforesaid  premises  suf- 
ficient Houseboot,  Hedgeboot, 
....  and  Stakeboot  yearly.* — 
Brumby  Leasty  1716. 

Stale  [stail],  a  live  duck  used  to 
entice  others  within  gun-shot. 
(Obsolete.) 

Stale,  V.  to  empty  the  bladder; 
said  of  horses. 

Stale  [stail],  pret.  of  sfeal.  *  Some- 
body *s  stale  th'  well  -  bucket, 
motner.*     See  Stealed. 

Stalking-horse,  an  artificial  horse 
employed  by  sportsmen  as  a 
means  of  concealment  in  shoot- 
ing wild-fowl.  The  use  of  them 
has  only  been  discontinued  here 
during  this  century. — See  Ger- 
vase  Markham*s  Hunger^s  FrS" 
ventiorit  p.  47.  Sometimes  a  liv- 
ing horse  was  trained  for  the 
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purpose,  wMch  was  called  a  *  live 
sialking'horseJ 

Stall  [staull,  V.  to  tire,  to  surfeit. 

*  I  'm  stalVd  to  dead  o'  hearin* 
tho  talk  aboot  what  was  done  to 
thee  when  tho  was  i'  sarvis.' 
*It*s  a  very  ataUin*  thing  is 
suet  dumplin'/ 

Stampers,  the  shins  of  beef. 

Stan  [stan],  stone. 

Stan'  [stau],  v.  to  stand. 

Stan*  need,  stand  in  need  of, 
ought.  *  Should  owt,*  q.  v.  *  Are 
you  goin'  to  give  Bessy  your 
plated  tea-pot  when  she 's  gotten 
wed  ?  *  *  Noa,  I  don't  «ton'  need.^ 

Stanch,  Stank,  a  shuttle  or  stop- 
gate  for  hindering  the  passage 
of  water. 

Stanchions,  s.  pi.  u])right  iron 
bars  fastened  in  windows. 

Standard,  a  young  tree  left  in  a 
felled  wood  to  grow  into  a  large 
one.  *  After  such  felling  or  cut- 
ting thereof  shall  leave  sufficient 
Storers  and  Standards  in  every 
acre  of  the  said  woodland.'  — 
Brumby  Lease^  1716. 

Stang,  Stong,  (1)  a  measure  of 
land ;  a  rood.  (Obsolescent.) 
1652.  '  32  acres  and  three  stonge 
of  beanes  and  pease.' — Inventory 
of  Tho.  Ttanhy  of  Barion^on- 
Humbery  in  Gent.  Mag,  1861,  ii. 
607.  In  1672  William  Pinches 
surrendered,  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  Anne  his  wife,  certain 
lands  in  the  manor  of  Scotter 
called  *  Nether  Barlands '  and  a 

*  broad  land'  called  a  *  stong.* — 
Manor  Records,  Stang  or  Stangs 
is  sometimes  used  as  part  of  a 
name,  as  ThimhlestangSy  or  Fim- 
hiestangSy  in  the  township  of 
Asbby. 

(2)  Biding  the  stang  is  a  form 
of  public  censure  still  sometimes 
practised  when  a  man  beats  his 
wife.  The  farming  lads  of  the 
village  assemble  with  tongs,  old 
kettles,  pans,  and  horns,  by  aid 


of  which  they  make  as  much 
noise  as  possible ;  one  of  them  is 
placed  astiide  on  a  pole,  or  some- 
times on  a  ladder,  and  thus  they 
go  in  procession  to  the  door  of 
the  unlucky  couple.  The  man 
who  rides  the  stang  then  sings 
some  verses.  These  vary  in  dif- 
ferent places.  The  first  here 
given  is  from  Sir  Charles  Ander- 
son's Lincoln  Pocket  Guide,  p.  17. 
The  second  from  Peck's  Axholme, 
p.  280.  In  both  cases  the  con- 
cluding lines  have  been  left  out, 
as  too  coarse  for  publication. 

*  He  banged  her  wi'  stick, 
He  banged  her  wi'  stean, 
lie  teeak  op  his  neeaf , 
An'  ho  knocked  her  doon. 
With  a  mn  tan  tan,  &c.' 

*  With  a  ran  a  dan-dan,  at  the  sign 
of  the  old  tin  can, 

For  neither  your  case  nor   my 
case  do  I  ride  the  stange. 
Soft  Billy  Charcoal  has  been 
banging  his  wife  Ann  ; 

He  bang'd  her,  he  banged  her, 
he  bang'd  her  indeed. 

He  bang'd  her,  poor  creature,  be- 
fore she  stood  in  need.' 

Peck  states  that  in  the  Isle  of 
Axholme  it  was  the  custom,  after 
reciting  the  above  versos  at  the 
delinquent's  house,  to  go  round 
the  town  repeating  the  verses  at 
the  street-comers,  and  that  this 
ceremony  was  commonly  gone 
through  for  three  successive 
days.  Cf .  Marshall's  East  Yorks, 
Words,  E.  D.  S.  i.  39. 
(3)  An  eel-spear. 

Stang,  a  sudden  spasm  of  pain. 

S tannin*  (1)  a  standing  for 
horses  in  a  stable. 

(2)  Conduct,  behaviour.  *  He  11 
get  into  his  reight  stanitin'  in  a 
piece,  he  doesn't  knaw  his  sen 

yet.' 

Stare  [stair],  a  starling.  *An 
infinite  company  of  birds  like 
unto  stares.  —  Walt.  Yonge's 
JMary,  1621,  p.  45. 
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Stark,  adj.  (1)  stiff.  'This 
smock 's  strange  an*  starkf  I  can't 
wear  it  till  it 's  wesh'd.* 

(2)  Hard  to  do,  difficult.     '  A 
strange  $tark  job  it  was  an'  alL' 

Standi,  a  starling.  'To  Brion 
Dickons  &  John  Branshby  for 
killing  the  $tarnill$  witch  did 
much  anoy  the  church  10"  0*.' — 
Louth  Church'VXirden^a  Accounts, 
1641. 

Star-shot,  a  kind  of  white  jelly 
often  found  in  pastures,  which 
is  belioyed  to  have  fallen  from 
the  stars ;  Tremdla  Nostoc. 

Star-stones,  s.  pi.  small  fossils, 
joints  of  pentacrinites — '  Kessels 
and  Possels,'  q.  v. 

Star-thack,  a  coarse  grass  which 
grows  on  sandy  soil.  *  The  habit- 
ations of  the  poorer  people  were 
covered  with  ling,  turf,  or  «tor- 
thackj — Mackinnon,  Ace.  of  Mu- 
singham,  MS.  2. 

'He  bar  the  turues,  he  bar  the 
star,* — Havelok,  939. 
Cf.  Icel.  storr,  bent-grass. 

Start,  a  straight  handle,  as  the 
shaft  of  a  fire-shovel,  or  the 
handle  of  a  saucepan  or  old- 
fashioned  porringer.  *  One  other 
plain  sawcer,  gilt  within,  having 
two  BterU  like  unto  trey-foyls; 
of  the  which  sterts,  one  is  broken 
off.' — 1536,  Line,  Cath,  Inven- 
tory y  in  Mon.  Angl.  viii.  p.  128. 
1468.  *  Unam  oUam  enniam  («ic) 
sterttt/dd,^ — Bipon  Act  Book  (Sur- 
tees  Hoc.),  137. 

Starve,  v.  to  cliill.  'It  waa  so 
cowd  I  was  omust  starved  to 
dead.' 

Stather,  a  landing-place ;  e,  g. 
Burton  StatheTy  Flixborough 
Stather,  A  hill  in  the  parish  of 
Messingham,  down  which  the 
road  to  Butterwick  ferry  runs, 
is  called  Stather  Hill  See 
Staithe, 

Stattis,    Stattus,    one   of     the 


statute-fiiirs  held  for  hiring 
ants  about  May-day  and  Mar- 
tinmas. 

Stattusin*,  anything  bought  at  a 
'  stattus.' 

Statute,  a  statue. 

Stayer,  (1)  a  step  of  a  ladder. 
(2)  One  of  the  bars  of  a  hay- 
rack. 

Stay,  (1)  a  short  prop. 

{2)  A  small  frame  like  a  lad- 
der lor  plants  to  climb  up. 

Stealed,  pt.  t.  stole.  <Th'  last 
thing  he  steaVd  was  a  oven.' 
1517.  'A  gold  nobill  soldo  to 
William  Goldsmyth  wich  said 
prest  Bteled  out  of  said  huch.* — 
Louth  Ch.  Ace,  i.  294.    See  Stale, 

Steddle,  Staddle,  (1)  the  founda. 
tion  or  seat  of  a  stack.  'He 
stands  askew  on  his  steddle^  is 
eqidvalent  to  saying  that  he  is 
out  of  balance,  in  mmd,  body,  or 
estate. 

(2^  The  root  of  a  tree  which 
has  Deen  felled.  '  Reserving  all 
timber  trees  ....  and  also  suf- 
ficient staddles  in  every  acre  of 
the  said  woodlands.' — Brumby 
Lease,  1733. 

Stee,  a  ladder  of  any  kind.  *Two 
rooms  below,  two  above,  gained 
by  steep  little  stees,* — Lawrence 
Cheny,  Buth  and  Gabriel,  i.  42. 
1623.  *  To  John  Pickerin  for  a 
stee,*  —  Kirton  -  in  -  Lindsey  Ch. 
Ace, 

Steel,  astile.  1601.  <  That  Thomas 
Lacies  shall  make  a  sufficient 
steel  and  footway  for  passengers 
to  go  through  his  yeard  m  wynter.' 
— Gainslmrgh  Manor  Becords,  in 
Stark's  Hist.  92. 

Steepi2Lg,  adj.  soaking.  'Well, 
this  hoB  been  a  stecpin*  rain.' 
Dec.  5,  1876. 

Steer,  a  young  ox. 

Steer,  adj.  steep.  'That  brig's 
so  steer,  you  can  nobbut  just  get 
owem  it.'    [On  asking  my  way 
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np  the  western  side  of  Inele- 
borough,  I  was  told  I  should  nnd 
it  *a  sUfr  clim.'  It  was  so. — 
W.  W.  S.] 
steerage,  a  disturbance.  '  There 
was  a  strange  steerage  when  th' 
sodgers  com  to  Butterwick.' 

Stegfg,  a  gander  (obsolete).  '  Item 
yj  gees  with  one  stegg,* — Invent- 
cry  of  Thomas  Rohmson  of  Ap- 
pleby, 1542.     Cf.  Stag. 

Stem,  V.  to  soak  a  bucket  or  other 
wooden  vessel,  to  cause  it  to 
hold  water. 

Step»  pret.  of,  to  steep. 

Stepper.  A  horse  is  called  a 
good  or  a  bad  stepper  when  his 
action  in  walking  and  trotting  is 
pleasing  or  unpleasing.  *  Mare, 
4  years  old,  by  Pride  of  the  Isle, 
a  very  fine  stepper. **— Stamford 
Mercury,  20  Sep.  1867. 

Steppings,  the  footprints  of 
horses  on  unstoned  roads. 

Stew,  (1)  a  bustle,  a  fidget. 
*  He 's  in  a  strange  stew  aboot  th' 
school-maaster.' 

(2)  A  small  pond  in  which  fish 
were  kept  to  be  immediately 
ready  for  the  table.  (Obsoles- 
cent.) 

Stick  and  stour,  (1)  stud  and 
mud,  a.  V. 

(2)  Often  used  to  signify  all 
a  person's  goods  and  chatties. 
•They've  sell'd  him  up,  stick 
an*  stour.' 

Stick-licking,  a  beating. 

Stiddy,  a  stithy;  a  blacksmith's 
anvil. 

Stikeleder,  a  kind  of  leather. 
(Obsolete.)  *  One  deker  of  stike- 
leder J  —  Inventory  of  Roland 
Staveley  of  Oatnsburghy  1551. 

Still,  adj.  quiet,  reserved.  '  She 's 
a  strange  still  woman,  niwersays 
nowt  about  other  folks.' 

Stilt,  y.  A  stocking  is  said  to 
be  stilted  when  the  worn-out  foot 


is  cut  off,  and  a  new  foot  is 
Imitted  to  the  old  leg. 

Sting*bee,  a  bee,  as  distinguished 
from  various  sorts  of  flies  which 

,  are  not  unlike  bees.  See  Tame 
bee. 

Stinging-cold,  extremely  cold. 

Stingy  [stinj'i],  piercing  cold. 
'  It 's  been  stran^  stingy  weather 
this  Christmas  tune.' 

Stink.  A  very  proud  man  is 
said  to  *  stink  wi'  pride,'  a  very 
rich  one  to  *  stink  o  brass.' 

Stinking,  adj.  bad,  abominable, 
but  not  necessarily  having  any 
relation  to  the  sense  of  smell. 

*  It 's  a  stinkin^  shame  that  sarv- 
ants  should  n't  be  let  to  get  their 
dinners  i'  peace.' 

Stint,    an   allotment   of   work. 

*  Hev  you  done  your  day's  stint  V 

Stint,  V.  to  deprive  of  a  just 
share  of  anything.  *  I  nivver 
stint  my  bairns,  they'll  hev 
plenty  o  stintin*  an'  parin'  when 
they  re  growd  up.'  Cf.  Wal- 
lington.  Hist.  Notices,  i.  201. 

Stinted.  (1)  A  common  is  stinted 
when  the  manor  court  has  put  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  cattle 
which  maybe  depastured  thereon 
by  each  common-ri^ht  holder. 

(2)  An  animal  is  said  to  be 
stinted  when  its  growth  has  been 
arrested  by  ill-health,  cold,  or 
bad  food. 

Stirk,  a  young  bullock. 

Stitch,  a  pain  in  the  side. 

*  O  no,  0  no,  my  noble  Queen  I 
Think  no  such  thing  to  be ; 
Twas  but  a  stitch  into  my  side, 
And  sair  it  troubles  me.' 
The  Queens  Marie,  Border  Min, 
ed.  1861,  iii.  300. 

Stitch  up,  V.  to  plough  as  deeply 
as  possible. 

Stoan  [stoa'h'n],  a  stone. 

Stocken,  v.  to  check  the  growth 
of  anything.    *  If  ye  rem'el  big 
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trees  like  them,  you  stocken  'em 
for  years.' 

Stocken'd  [stoknd],  pp.  (1)  hav- 
ing  had    its   growth    arrested. 

*  That  cauf  was  atocken'd  by  bein' 
pin'd  r  th*  winter,  an  '11  niwer 
get  ower  it  as  long  as  it  lives.* 

(2)  Choked  with  food  or 
drink.  *0h,  Doctor,  th'  poor 
bairn  was  a'must  atocken^d.* 

Stookin*  -  feetings,   the  feet  of 

stockings.  A  person  who  has 
taken  his  shoes  off  is  said  to  be 
in  his  stockin^'/eetings. 

Stock-look,  a  lock  fastened  upon 
a  door  by  aid  of  nails  or  screws 
only,  as  distinguished  from  a 
padlock  or  a  mortice-lock. 

Stodge  [stoj],  V.  to  cram  with 
food. 

Ston,  (1)  stone.  '  That  ston  cost 
me  throe  shillin'  a  yard  diggin*.' 
1535.  *Fayd  for  bred  &  alle  at 
Trent  syde  when  I  &  my  neburs 
did  dige  vp  8ton$  v".* — Kirton-in^ 
Lindsey  Ch,  Ace, 
(2)  A  stone  weight. 

Stoned-horse,   a  stallion.    1671. 

*  Three  stmied  horses,  24/.' — Inv. 
of  Sir  John  Anderson  of  Brough- 
ton,  in  [Sir  C.  H.  J.  Anderson's] 
Lea  with  Lea  wood,  25. 

Stoned-horse  man,  a  man  who 

leads  about  a  stallion  from  place 
to  place  to  serve  mares.  See  C/eg. 

Stone-thack,  large  flat  stones 
used  for  covering  buildings  in 
lieu  of  slates  or  tiles.  Usually 
thin  Yorkshire  flags,  but  occa- 
sionally formed  of  thin  stones 
found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
(Obsolescent.)  *  Molly  Keal  used 
to  say  that  your  old  Hall  was 
covered  m'  static  -  thack.^  Cf. 
Archaeologia,  42,  404. 

Stong.     See  Stanff. 

Stooks,  s.  pi.  sheaves  of  corn, 
commonly  ten,  sot  with  their 
heads  together  in  a  slanting 
position,  for  the  purpose  of  dry- 


ing preparatory  to  their  being 
stacked.  *  They  [whin-chats] 
may  then  be  seen  in  small  family 
parties,  half  a  dozen  together, 
perched  on  the  itooks  of  com.' — 
Oordeaux,  Birds  of  the  Humber, 
30.  *  All  kind  of  com  did  grow 
in  stook,^ — Walt.  Yonge's  Diary, 
1G09,  p.  19. 

Stool,  the  surface  of  the  root  of 
a  felled  tree.  *  You  mim  cut  th* 
stools  o'  them  eshes  levil,  an' 
mind  an'  not  hack  'em,  or  they  11 
not  graw  no  more.' 

Stopgate,  a  shuttle,  q.  v. 

Storer,  a  tree;  probably  nearly 
the  same  as  standardy  q.  v.  (Ob- 
solete.) *  Shall  preserve  and 
maintain  the  same  Siorers  and 
Standards.' — Brumby  Lease,  1716. 

Storm,  long  -  continued  frost  or 
snow,  even  if  unaccompanied  by 
wind. 

Storm-breeder,  a  mild  day  before 
rain,  cold,  or  frost. 

Story,  (1)  the  *  genteel  *  word  for 
lie. 

(2)  A  «<ory-teller.     *0h,  you 
wicked  story^  you.* 

Story-teller,  Storier,  a  liar.    The 

terms  Story-teller^  Storier,  and 
Liar,  express  the  three  degrees  of 
comparison,  Liar  being  the  worst. 
Stot.  (1)  Slots  are  iron  bars  used 
to  hinder  wood  from  rolling  off 
cutte,  q.  V. 

(2)  A  steer.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  word  has  been  in- 
troduced here  in  modem  days  by 
North-country  drovers,  but  this 
is  certainly  not  the  case,  for  in 
the  Inventory  of  Richard  Allele  of 
Scalthorpe,  in  the  parish  of  Scot- 
ter,  taken  in  1551,  we  find  *  viii 
yong  sfoiies  &  qnyeB  &  a  ola 

••••HI  *     •* 

cowe  mj  . 

Stonr  and  daub,  stud  and  mud, 
q.  V. 

Stower,  (1)  a  boat-hook. 

(2)  A  pole  used  for  pushing 
boats  along. 
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Stowp  fstoup],  a  post.  *  As  they 
digged  deep,  to  set  down  a  stoop 
for  a  yate.' — ^Abr.  de  la  Pryme, 
Diary  (Surtees  Soc),  79.  *  10 
itoops  for  stack  yaid  at  2*/ — 
BiU  of  WiUiam  White  of  Scotter, 
1821. 

Stowp-miln,  a  post-mill ;  i.  e.  a 
wooden  mill  erected  on  poets,  as 
distinguished  from  a  smock-niill, 
q.  V. 

Stowps  and  rails,  mortice  posts 
and  rails.     *To  fly  like  stotops 

\  an*  raila,*  is  a  proverb  for  any 
widely  extended  *  smaeh.' 

Straddle,  Stradlings,  astride. 

Straight  up  and  down,  honest, 

upright. 

Strange,  adj.  very,  exceeding. 
*It's  strange  cowd  weather.' 
'He's  a  strange  big  chap.'  In 
extremely  common  use  before 
all  kinds  of  adjectives. 

Stranger,  (1)  a  small  knot  on  the 
wick  of  a  candle,  which,  when 
burned,  becomes  enlarged  and 
red.  It  is  a  sign  that  a  stranger 
will  come  to  -  morrow.  See 
Shroud. 

(2)  A  small  bit  of  tea-leaf  or 
stick  which  floats  on  the  surface 
of  tea.  If  you  stir  the  tea  and 
it  sinks,  it  coimts  for  nothing; 
but  if  it  swims,  it  is  a  certain  sign 
that  a  stranger  will  arrive. 

Stranny,  adj.  excited,  wild. 
'  Don't  go  on  i'  that  how,  bairn, 
folks  'aU  think  you  stranny,* 

Strap,  an  iron  plate  which  goes 
the  length  of  the  arm  of  an  axle. 
It  has  a  shoulder  upon  it  for  the 
wheel  to  abut  upon,  and  is  used 
instead  of  an  otter,  q.  v. 

Strapping,  a  beating. 

Strapping,  adj.  flne^  large,  mus- 
cuhir.  '  She 's  a  fine,  strappin* 
wenchy  an'  no  mistake.  I  'd 
raather  hev  her  for  a  wife,  if  she 
hes  no  edication,  then  one  o'  your 
sickly  fine  ladies  that  ^ts  a 


cowd  i'  her  head  if  she  hears  it 
rain  upo'  th*  winder.* 

Strawing,  covering  heaps  of  po- 
tatoes with  straw  preparatory  to 
the  earth  being  put  on  to  shield 
them  from  frost. 

Straw -jack,  a  straw  -  elevator ; 
t.  e.  a  machine  affixed  to  a  steam 
threshing-machine  by  which  the 
straw  is  carried  to  the  top  of  the 
stack. 

Straws.  Straws  laid  in  the  form 
of  a  cross  on  the  path  which  a 
witch  has  to  travel,  are  held  to 
hinder  witchcraft. 

Stray  Oarth,  the  name  of  a 
small  pasture  in  Eirton-in-Iind- 
sey  in  1787.  Probably  it  had 
its  name  from  being  the  enclosure 
where  the  strays  (q.  v.)  were 
kept. 

Stray  of  rabbits,  the  right  claim- 
ed by  certain  owners  of  rab- 
bit-warrens for  their  rabbits  to 
stray  and  feed  on  lands  not 
their  own. 

Strays,  cattle  that  have  strayed, 
and  for  whom  no  owner  can  be 
discovered.  '  All  the  6'^ray4  upon 
the  Soke-land  in  this  parish  [  W  in- 
terton]  belong  to  the  Prince,  the 
others  to  the  lords  of  the  Barony 
Lands.'  —  Survey  of  Manor  of 
Kirton-in-LindseyfllSI,  It  was 
an  immemorial  custom  in  the 
parish  of  Appleby,  that  all  strays 
*  were  seized,  and  on  the  succeed- 
ing  Sunday,  a  man  with  a  beU 

Sroolaimed  the  seune  to  the  pub- 
c;  this  he  did  on  three  barrows, 

lying  opposite  to  Thom- 

hobne ;  if  they  were  not  redeemed 
within  twelve  months  and  a  day 
they  were  disposed  of  by  publio 
auction.  These  barrows  are  now 
levelled,  and  the  ancient  right 
has  never  been  in  force  since  the 
ground  inclosure  took  place.' — 
W.  Andrew,  Hist,  of  Winterton, 
1836,  39. 

Streakings,  stroppings,  q.  v. 

16 
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Strean,  y.  to  strain. 

Stretcher,  (1)  the  chain  which 
connects  tne  horsefcree  with  the 
harrows. 

(2)  A  brick  placed  lengthwise 

in  a  walL 

Strewing,  rushes,  hay,  or  straw 
used  for  strewing  the  floors  of 
churches.  (Obsolete.)  *  For 
mowinge  strewinge  for  the 
Church  at  midsomer  vi*.' — Kir- 
ton-in-Lindsey  Church  AccountSy 
1622.  *  Glee,  Lincolnshire.  The 
parish  possesses  a  right  of  cutting 
rushes  from  a  piece  of  land,  the 
property  of  Richard  Thorold, 
Esq.,  called  "Bescars,'*  for  the 
-  purpose  of  strewing  the  floor  of 
the  church  every  Trinity  Sunday. 
A  small  quantity  of  grass  is  an- 
nually cut  to  preserve  this  right.' 
— ^H.  EdwardB,  Collection  of  Old 
English  Customs  from  the  Charity 
Beports,  1842,  p.  217. 

Strelghtle,  v.  to  make  straight. 
*  Get  thee  hair  streightledy  lass, 
it  looks  for  all  th'  warld  like  a 
cotted  fliece.' 

Strickle,  the  instrument  with 
which  a  scythe  is  sharpened. 
See  Marshall's  EaM  Yorks.  WordSy 
E.  D.  S.  i.  39.  ^  When  I  was  a 
young  man  there  was  no  striddes 
as  we  have  them  now.  A  strickle 
was  then  nobbut  a  plain  flat 
piece  of  wood,  and  when  a  man 
went  to  maw  he  alus  took  wi' 
him  a  horn  of  greas'  and  a  bag 
of  sand.  When  he  wanted  to 
sharpen  his  scythe  he  fast  daubed 
the  strickle  with  greas'  and  then 
dusted  some  sand  ower  it.' — John 
Marchamy  BoUesfordy  27  Aug. 
1867.  The  striMe  at  present  m 
use  is  a  kind  of  wooden  strop, 
with  coarse  emery  on  one  side 
and  fine  on  the  other.  A  dry 
whetstone  is  often  used  instead 
of  a  strickle. 

Stridden,  adj.  said  of  wheels  of 
carts  and  carriages  when  they 


get  too  wide  apart  by  running  in 
the  ruts. 
Strike,  a  bushel,  t.  e.  eight  pecks. 
*  Thre  strike  of  lyme  for  draw- 
inge  the  church  steple  xviij*.' — 
Kirton-in-Lindsey  Ch,Acc,  1638. 

Strike -skep,  a  bushel  measure. 
The  strike-skep  should  be  fur- 
nished with  a  roller  or  '  rolling- 
pin  '  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  superfluous  com.  *  Two  horse 
drags,  gig  lamps,  hand  cut  box, 
turnip  cutter,  strike  and  roller, 
wheel  -  barrow,  two  salting 
boards,  swing  plough,  three  horse 
drags.*  —  Gainshurgh  News,  23 
March,  1867. 

Striker,  the  man  who  wields  the 
heavy  hammer  in  a  blacksmith's 
shop.  *  Wanted  ....  a  few 
strikers,* — Lincolnshire  Chronicle, 
4  Dec.  1874. 

Strine,  Strind,  s.  and  v.  stride. 

Strinkle,  to  sprinkle;  to  scatter. 
*  They  've  gotten  a  strange  good 
cart  at  Bngg  to  strinkle  watter 
aboot  to  lay  th'  dust.'  *  Strinkle 
a  bit  o'  !bidian  com  for  them 
pigeons.' 

Stroa  [stroa],  straw. 

Stroke  of.  Strike  of    '  It 's  just 

on  th'  stroke  of  nine,'  t.  e,  it  is 
just  nine  o'clock. 

Strop,  a  church  bell-rope. 

Strop,  v.  to  draw  the  last  milk 
from  the  teats  of  a  cow. 

Stroppings,  Streakings,  the  last 
milk  that  comes  before  a  cow's 
udder  is  empty.  *  Mind  an'  get 
all  th'  stroppings  that 's  where  th' 
cream  comes  fra,  Sarah  Ann.' 

Struck,  pp.  used  to  children  dis- 
torting their  faces.  *  You  mon't 
do  i'  that  how,  Ted;  who  knaws 
but  you  mud  be  struck  so  ? '  ♦.  e, 
fixed  suddenly  and  unalterably 
in  that  grimace. 

Struck  by  a  horse,  kicked. 
Struck  ower,  given  to  the  ad- 
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miration  of,  under  the  influence 
o£  *  She's  that  struck  ower 
Mr  East,  she'd  ton  papist  ony 
day  if  he  teU'd  her.' 

Stnun,  a  wickerwork  basket 
somewhat  like  a  bottle^  used  in 
brewing  to  put  before  the  bung- 
hole  of  a  mash-tub  when  the 
liquor  is  drawn  off,  to  hinder  the 
hops  from  coming  through.  A 
wisp  of  straw  is  sometimes  used 
for  this  purpose.  *  What  iwer  's 
th*  matter  wi*  this  beer,  Aunt, 
it  *s  strange  an*  nasty  P  *  *  Why, 
you  see  Henry  hed  lost  strum 
when  he  was  agate  o'  brewin', 
an'  used  a  han'ful  o'  hay  instead, 
an'  it 's  made  it  taasto  a  bit.' 

StmncMon  [stnm'shun],  a  long, 
involved  story.  •  He  tell*d  me  a 
strange  long  strunchion  summats 
about  Midmoor  drean,  an'  Squire 
Healey,  an'  Ban-dyke,  but  I 
could  mak*  nowt  on  it.*  *  We 
hevn't  heard  much  o'  that  By- 
watter  strunchion  lately.* 

Strong,  pp.  as  adj.  in  difficulty, 
overpowered.  *He's  hh^ly  strung 
wi*  that  job.* 

Stnmt,  (1)  the  denuded  tail  of  a 
quadruped  or  bird.  Cf.  Mar- 
shall's YorJes.  Words,  E.  D.  S.  i. 
39. 

Stnmt,  adj.  rough,  foul ;  applied 
to  the  weather. 

Stnmty  V.  to  dock  the  tails  of 
horses. 

Stmt,  a  prop  or  stay  in  a  roof. 
*  Strut  ....  any  piece  [of  tim- 
ber] that  keeps  two  others  from 
approaching,  and  is  therefore  it- 
self in  a  state  of  compression,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  tie  which 
keeps  the  two  points  of  the  frame 
to  which  its  extremities  are  at- 
tached from  receding,  and  there- 
fore in  a  state  of  tension.' — Oloss. 
of  Architecture^  1850,  i.  449. 

Stnb,  (1)  a  horse-shoe  nail. 

(2)  A  splinter  which  has  run 
into  the  flesh. 


Stnb,  V.  (1)  to  grub  up  roots  of 
trees,  thistles,  &c.  *  But  a  reads 
wonn  sarmin  a  weeak,  an*  I  *a 
stubbed  Thomaby  waaste.*— Ten- 
nyson, N.  Farmer,  vii. 

(2)  To  wound  the  flesh  with  a 
splinter  of  wood. 

Stnb-di^,  an  instrument  used  in 
grubbmg  up  old  hedges,  roots  of 
trees,  &c. 

Stnbble-goosey  a  goose  fed  on 
stubbles. 

Stnd,  an  upright  bar  of  wood  to 
which  laths  are  nailed  in  making 
a  lath  and  plaster  partition- wall. 

Stnd  and  mnd  walling,  building 

without  bricks  or  stones,  with 
posts  and  wattles,  or  laths  daubed 
over  with  road-mud.  Almost  all 
the  cottages  built  before  the 
present  century  have  stud  and 
mud  walls, 

Stndjy  thought,  anxiety.  'All 
his  studi/  is,  how  to  get  in  other 
folks'  way.' 

Studying,  thinking. 

Stnff,  (1)  to  cram  with  food. 

(2)  To  impose  upon.  *  Don't 
stuff  th*  bairn  head  full  o'  tales 
aboot  boggarts  an*  ghosts ;  if  ta 
does,  she  we'nt  dar*  to  go  to  th' 
well-trough  by  her  sen.* 

Stnffed-chine,  the  salted  and  dried 
chine  of  a  pig,  in  which  slits  are 
made  whicn  are  stufled  with  va- 
rious herbs.  It  is  then  boiled 
and  eaten  cold. 

Stnmp,  v.  to  kick.  'He  call'd 
me  a  thief,  an*  my  missis  a 
whore  ;  so  I  stumpH  nis  arse.' 

Stump  and  mmp,  adv.  totally, 
entirely.  *  Th'  bailiffs  hes  clean'd 
him  out  stump  and  rump,' 

Stnmp  Cross  Dale,  a  place  in  the 
North  field,  Kirton-m-Lindsey, 
1787. 

Stumps,  8.  pi.  the  legs. 
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'  For  when  his  legs]  were  smitten 

off, 
He  fought  upon  his  Humm,* 

Chevy  Chase, 

'iWhitford  and  Mitford,  ply  your 

pumps, 
You  Clutterbuck,  come,  stir  your 

etumps. 
Why  are  you  in  such  doleful 

dumps? 
A  fireman,  and  afraid  of  bumps  I ' 

Bejected  Addressee,  1847,  p.  72. 

Stninpy,  adj.  short,  thick-set. 

Stun  [stun],  a  stone. 

Stunner,  something  very  extra- 
ordinary, whether  good  or  bad. 

Stnnt,  adj.  (1)  obstinate,  impas- 
sive, sullen.  'As  stunt  as  a 
hammer.'  'As  siv/nt  as  a  dead 
worm.* 

(2)  Cut  ofP  abruptly.  *  That 
there  three  top 's  ta^en  oft  dean 
stunt' 

Stunt,  V.  to  be  stunt ;  pret.  stunt, 
*  Master  Bobad,  O  how  he  stunt' 

Stupid,  adj.  obstinate,  not  dull 
of  comprehension.  *  It 's  no  use 
tonin'  stupid,  I  shall  hey  it  done.' 

Sturgeon.  (1)  This  fish  when 
caught  in  the  Trent,  whosoever 
may  be  the  captor,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  lord  of  the  Manor 
in  whose  jurisdiction  it  is  taken. 
The  customary  fee  for  bringing  a 
sturgeon  is  6s.  Sd. 
(2)  A  short,  stiffly-built  man. 

Sturm  (1)  a  storm. 

(2)  A  blast,  t.  e,  the  period  of 
time  during  which  frost  and 
snow  lasts. 

Stormp,  (1)  a  stirrup. 

i2)  The  endless  band  by  which 
boemaker  fastens  his  work  to 
his  knee. 

Sturmp  oil,  oil  of  strap,  q.  v. 

Stnrm-oock,  the  storm-cock,  t.  e* 
the  missel-thrush. 

Stye,  Styne  [stei,  stein],  an  in- 
flamed spot  on  the  eye-lid.    '  My 


dowter  M  .  .  •  once  hed  a  styns 
in  her  eye  as  big  as  a  good-sized 
nut,  an*  I'd  a  little  *un  upo* 
mine  like  a  pin-head,  but  mme 
pained  me  three  times  as  much 
as  hers  did  her.' 

Sub  [sub],  a  shrub.  Compare 
Simps. 

Such'n  a.  '  I  niwer  seed  suck'n  a 
storier  as  you  are  i'  all  my  life.' 

Suok,  Suck-in,  an  imposition,  a 
disappointment. 

Suck  in,  V.  to  cheats  to  impose 
upon.  *  He  was  nioetly  sudet  in 
by  her;  he  thowt  she  'd  three 
tiiousand  pund  i'  th'  bank,  and 
there  was  nowt  at  all,  as  he  fan' 
out  when  they  *d  gotten  wedded.* 

Sudden  call,  death.  'He'd  a 
sudden  call,  well  at  dinner-time 
an'  dead  afore  tea.' 

* 

Suff  [suf],  an  underdrain.  This 
word  is  pronounced  *  sough'  in  the 
West  Elding  of  Yorkshire.  'Th' 
land  at  Sawdiff  's  i'  rig  and  for, 
and  th'  men  'at  put  in  th'  suffs 
hes  followed  th'  levil  o'  th'  top  of 
th'  land,  so  they  're  not  to  a  bit  o' 
use.'  A  school  inspector  some 
vears  ago  asked  a  child  at  Wil- 
loughton,  *  what  is  the  name  of 
that  which  carries  water  away 
from  buildings  P '  The  boy  re- 
plied, '  a  suff?  The  inspector  did 
not  imderstand  what  the  lad 
meant,  and  asked  for  an  inter- 
pretation from  the  deigyman's 
wife,  who  was  standing  by.  She 
was,  however,  a  lady  from  south- 
em  parts,  and  therefore  unable 
to  tell  him. 

Suffing,  the  act  of  putting  in  un- 
derdrains. 

Sugg,  Y.  to  deceive. 

Suky,  a  child's  name  for  a  tea- 
kettle. 

Summer-eat,  v.  to  use  land  for 

summer  pasture. 

Summer-tilledi  adj.  summer-fal- 
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lowed,  ploughed  in  sammer; 
said  of  land. 

Snmmerings,  s.  pL  a  kind  of  ap- 
pie  wluch  is  ripe  early. 

Sxunmnts  [sum-uts],  something. 
'  GK'e  me  tummuts  to  drink,  I  *m 
omust  damm'd.' 

Sim.  A  person  who  is  intoxicated 
is  said  to  have  been  '  in  the  9un,^ 

Sunday.  In  making  a  bed  you 
must  be  careful  not  to  turn  over 
the  bed  or  mattress  on  Sunday  t 
as  is  done  at  other  times;  you 
will  haye  bad  luck  all  the  week 
if  you  do.  If  you  sew  on  a  Sun- 
day  Tou  will  prick  your  finger 
and  die  of  tiie  wouncC 

Sunday,  to  look  both  ways  fbr. 

It  is  common  to  address  a  person 
who  is  not  attending  to  what  is 
being  said,  or  who  is  staring 
vacantly  about,  '  What  are  you 
standing  there  for,  looking  all 
ways  for  Sunday  f  *  This  pro- 
bably alludes  to  a  belief  which  is 
prevalent  elBewhere,but  not  here, 
so  far  as  the  compiler  is  aware, 
that  a  child  bom  on  Thursday  '  is 
sure  to  squint,  because  it  must 
lo(^  loth  ways  for  Sunday.^  — 
Monthly  Packet,  Jan.  1875,  p.  10. 
Cf.  Craven  Olois,  ii  180. 

Sun-dogs,  false  suns.  'I  think 
we  shall  have  more  rain,  I  've 
been  8eeing«un-c2(>^«  all  day.' — 
Bottes/ordrFeh.  3,  1868. 

Sundown,  sunset. 

SuBy  a  small  quantity  of  liquid. 
'Mother's  very  poorly,  an'  hes 
sent  to  see  if  you  '11  give  her  a 
little  deary  9up  of  brandy.' 

Sup,  V.  to  drink,  to  swallow  liquid 
with  a  spoon.  *  Sup  that  broth 
up,  an'  tnen  1*11  gre  you  some 
puddin'.' 

Supper  upi  V.  to  give  horses  or 
cattle  their  evening  fodder.  *  On 
Saturday  night  when  I  was  sup^ 
pering  up  my  pony.' — Stamford 
Mercury,  20  Oct  1876. 


Sureness,  certainty.  'I  believe 
it  was  him,  but  I  really  could  n't 
say  for  iurenesa* 

Suspicion,  v.  *  My  father  alus  sus- 
picion* d  him  o'  stealin'  his  bacon.' 

Swab,  (1)  a  drunkard. 

!2^  A  vulgar  person. 
3]  A  mop. 

Swad,  Swod  [swod],  (1)  a  pod. 
*When  you  *ve  huU'd  them 
beans,  thraw  th'  ewada  to  th' 
pigs.' 

(2)  The    Bwarth   or    skin    of 
bacon. 

S  Grass.  *  At  Ilaxey  in  Ax- 
they  often  sow  it  [flax] 
upon  sward  land.' — ^Arth.Youngy 
Line.  Agric.  1799,  163. 

Swag,  (1)  money  or  valuables. 
(2)  Plunder.    •  They  brok' into 
th'  bank  an'  got  off  wi'  th'  swag 
afore  onybody  was  aware  on  'em.' 

'SwagOi  V.  to  assuage.  *  I  gev 
him  a  drop  o'  lodlum  to  *  swage  his 
pain.' 

Swap  [swop],  V.  to  exchange. 
*  Ajury  at  the  quarter  sesmons 
at  Eirton,  who  had  one  refractory 
member,  after  being  told  several 
times  that  they  must  consult  till 
they  were  all  agreed,  the  fore- 
man suddenly  rose  ....  and 
addressing  the  chairman,  said,  in 
the  broadest  vernacular,  "  If  you 
please,  sir,  could  n't  we  swap 
nim  P  "  meaning  exchange  him  for 
a  more  pliable  material.' — Sir  0. 
H.  J.  Anderson,  Bart.,  Lincvln 
Pocket  Ouide,  15. 

Swape  [swaip],  (1)  the  sweep  of 
the  scythe. 

(2^  The  right  of  mowing  grass 
for  nay.  See  Oowel,  Law  Diet, 
sub  voc.  Swepage,  Swatha,G6ke'B 
Institutes,  i.  ^  b.  ed.  1684.  *  It 
is  agreed  that  )>e  Prior  and  Con- 
vent of  Malton  .  .  .  shall  have 
swape  of  certain  meadows.'  — 
Agreement  hetw,  prior  of  Malton 
and  par,  of  Wiriterton,  1456; 
Archaeologift,  xL  238. 
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C3)  A  lever. 

(4)  A  kind  of  large  oar  used 
for  propeUing  keels  or  barges  in 
a  calm. 

(5)  The  pole  by  which  post- 
millB  are  turned  to  the  wind. 
Hence  such  mills  are  called 
sometimes  «tmpe->mills. 

Swape-well,  a  well  from  which 
water  is  raised  by  aid  of  a  loaded 
lever.  The  lever  itself  is  called 
a  9wape»  These  wells  were  once 
common  here.  Wells  of  this  kind 
existed  at  Boxby,  Scunthorpe, 
and  Saxby,  till  recently.  And 
there  is  (or  was  a  very  few  years 
ago)  an  example  remaining  at 
North  Kelsey.  A  drawing  of 
such  a  well  as  this  occurs  in  an 
English  12th-cent.  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum  (Cotton  Nero,  o. 
iv.  fol.  17).  An  engraving  of  it 
is  given  m  Old  England,  i.  73. 
They  are  called  whip-wells  in 
Australia. — Warburton's  Jour^ 
ney  across  the  interior  o/Auatralia^ 
124.  The  Rev.  E.  J.  Davis  saw 
similar  wells  near  Colossse.  *  The 
apparatus  for  raising  the  water 
is  like  the  Egyptian  *'  shadoof." 
Two  upright  posts  support  upon 
a  pivot  a  long  pole,  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  wmch  a  brass  chain 
and  bucket  are  attached.  The 
lower  end  of  the  transverse  pole, 
being  heavy,  serves  to  draw  up 
the  water-bucket  when  full.' — 
Anatdica,  124.  There  were  wells 
of  this  kind  at  Yarmouth  till 
about  1850. — Palmer's  Perlust. 
Tarmouth,  iii.  84.  An  engrav- 
ing of  an  Egyptian  awape-well 
may  be  seen  in  Lane's  Modem 
Egyptians,  5th  ed.  327.  They  are 
ako  used  in  Ceylon.  See  Ten- 
nenfs  Ceylon,  ii.  533. 

Swarm,  v.  to  climb. 

Swarmer,  (1)  one  that  climbs. 
(2)  A  climbing  plant. 

Swarth,  Swath,  Sward,  Swad, 

grass-land. 

Swarye  [swarv],  v.  to  swerve. 


*  He  twar^d  round  and  chuck'd 
th*  cart  ower  into  th'  dyke.* 
'  What  conspiracy  is  this,  that  all 
women  ^ould  alike  haue  affec- 
tion to  the  self  e-same  things,  and 
that  they  will  not  doe  all  things 
commanded  by  their  husbands, 
neither  can  you  finde  any  that 
haue  ewarued  any  thing  from  the 
naturall  disposition  of  others.' — 
-Bernard's  Terence,  324. 

Swath,  swarth,  q.  v. 

Swathe,  (1)  the  width  covered  by 
a  scythe  in  mowing. 

(2^  The  row  of  grass  or  com 
left  oy  a  mower. 

(3)  A  measure  of  grass-land  in 
an  open  pasture  or  field.  Com- 
monly such  a  piece  is  6}  feet 
wide.  *  There  were  likewise  7 
swathes  of  meadow  in  a  place 
called  Waddingham  Carr.'— ifor- 
den's  Survey  of  Manor  of  Kirton^ 
in~Lindsey,  22  h,  *  All  the  grass 
lands  in  uie  Ings  are  laid  out  in 
Gads  or  swaths,*  —  Survey  of 
Manor  of  KirUm  -  in  -  Liudssy, 
1787. 

Swathe-balk,  the  ridge  left  by 
the  scythe  between  one  swathe 
and  another. 

Swathe-rake,  a  wooden  rake  with 
wooden  teeth  and  a  long  head. 
It  is  pulled  by  both  hands,  and 
is  used  in  hay-making.  *  Two 
yron  swath  rakes*  occur  in  the 
Inventory  of  Thomas  Teanby  of 
Barton-on-Humber,  1652. 

Sweal,  V.  to  melt,  as  a  candle 
does  when  it  bums  irregularly. 
Icel.  svoeHa,  to  singe. 

Swealer,  a  speck  of  foreign  mat- 
ter in  the  grease  of  a  candle 
which  causes  it  to  sweal. 

Sweat,  V.  to  melt  away.  '  That 
rock-salt  I  put  out  for  th'  sheep 
hes  sweated  itsen  all  away.' 

Sweetheart,  a  piece  of  thorn  or 
briar  which  becomes  attached  to 
a  woman's  dress  and  drags  along 
after  her. 
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Sweeting,  a  kind  of  apple. 

Sweet-liquor,  the  wort  in  brew- 
ing before  the  hops  are  added. 

Sweet  tooth,  a  fondness  for  sweets. 

Sweety,  a  sweetmeat. 

Swedes,  swede-turnips.  'Them 
isn^t  turnips,  sir,  they  're  swedes  J 

Sweigh,  V.  to  lean  heavily  upon. 

*  Sweigh  npo*  my  shouther,  sir, 
I  shan't  faU.'— 12  Sep.  1876. 

Sweltered,  pp.  overpowered  by 
heat.  *  I  was  strange  an'  au-el- 
ter\l  yesterday.' — Aug.  16,  1875. 

*  It 's  awelterifi*  hot.' 

Swig,  a  drink.  '  Give  us  a  swig 
o'  thy  bottle,  Joe.' 

Swill,  hog-wash.  *"With  what 
do  they  feed  you? — Generally 
with  husks,  swill  draft,  malt, 
grains.' — Person,  Catechism  for 
the  Swinish  Multitude, 

Swill,  Swaul,  v.  to  throw  water 
on  a  pavement  for  the  purpose 
of  washing  it. 

Swill,  v.  to  drink  inordinately. 
*He  came  pufl&ng  and  blowing 
to  my  house  in  the  euoning  .  .  . 
well  swilled  with  wine.' — Ber- 
nard, Terencey  361. 

Swill-tnb,  a  tub,  usually  stand- 
ing near  the  farm-house  kitchen 
door,  in  which  refuse  food,  milk, 
&c.,  is  put  to  be  given  to  the 
pigs. 

Swine -cote,  a  pig-sty.  'That 
euery  man  shall  haue  a  sufficient 
Swynne  coote  and  vse  it  with  his 
swynne  accordyng  as  it  ought 
to  be  ypon  payne  of  euery  defalte 
iii'  iiij. '—Bcott«r  Manor  Hecords, 
1557. 

Swinge,  y.  to  singe. 

Swingeing  [swinj-in],  adj.  large, 
heavy,  fine.  *  Them  's  swingein^ 
big  taties.*  *  I  've  bitten  my  sen 
a  swingein*  nawp  ower  th'  head.' 

Swing-gate,  a  gate  which  catches 
on  a  fastener  within  the  post, 


and,  consequently,  opens  either 
way. 

Swingle-tree,  the  piece  of  wood 
to  which  the  horses  are  attached 
when  yoked  to  harrows. 

Swinze,  v.  to  thaw  by  artificial 
means.  *  K  taties  gets  well  froz 
you  can't  swinze  it  off  on  'em 
agean.' 

Swipes,  tliin,  poor  beer. 

Swipple,  Swivel,  that  part  of  a 
flail  which  strikes  the  com. 

Swirl,  the  irregular  way  in  which 
water  rushes  down  a  brook  in 
flood-time. 

Switch,  (1)  a  twig. 
(2)  A  light  whip. 

Switcher,  something  very  excel- 
lent. 

Switching,  adj.  very  quick.  '  He 
went  at  a  switchin*  pace  thrif 
Coriingham  toon  street.' 

Swivel-eye,  a  squint 

Swiz  zoned,  adj.  shrivelled, 
wnnkled. 

Swizzle,  (1)  any  sort  of  strong 
drink. 

(2)  A  contemptuous  term  for 
unwholesome  or  weak  drink. 

Swod,  (1)  Swady  q.  v. 
(2)  A  sword. 

Sword-grass,  the  name  of  several 
kinds  of  grass  and  flags  which 
grow  in  or  near  to  water. 

*■  On  the  oat-grass  and  the  sword^ 
graaSf   and  the  bulrush  in  the 
pool.' 
Alf.  Tennyson,  New-year^a  Eve, 

Sylnm,  an  asylum. 

Ta!  thank  you.   (A  child's  word.) 

Ta,  pron.  thou.  'Are  ia  goin' 
to  be  wed  soon,  William  ? ' 

Tab,  a  tag ;  the  metal  end  of  a 
boot-lace.  The  pieces  of  leather 
on  shoes  to  which  buckles  were 
fastened. 
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Tabby -cat,  a  grey- cat,  a  cat 
brindled  or  diversified  in  colour, 
but  with  only  dull  tints  in  its 
coat. 

Tabernacle,  a  canopy.  1566. 
*  Belton  in  the  Isle  of  Azholme 
....  one  rood  loft  with  a  Uiber- 
node  whearin  imageis  stood.' — 
Line,  Ch,  Ooods,  44.  *  Wrought, 
in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  •  •  •  - 
the  tabernacles  whearin  the  xij 
apostles  stode  with  other  popish, 
papistical!  and  supersticousidols.' 
—Ibid.  170. 

Table  -  case.    (Obsolete.)    1565. 

'For  table-case,  the  beame  & 
hordes  of  the  rood  loft.' — Kir- 
ton-in-Lindsey  Ch.  Ace. 

Table  of  images,  probably  images 
worked  in  relief ;  perhaps  a  shelf 
or  canopy  in  which  images  stood. 
(Obsolete.)  1566.  *  Belton  in  the 
Isle  of  Axholme  ....  an  other 
table  of  tmageis.*  —  Line.  Ch. 
Goods,  44. 

Tackman,  a  manorial  officer  whose 
duty  it  was  to  collect  the  rents 
and  fines  due  to  the  lord. 

Tadger,  the  centre  marble  in  a 
game  of  marbles. 

Ta'en,  pp.  (l)  taken.  'He's 
ta*€n  to  market  a  three  samples 
of  wheat.* 

(2)  Taken  prisoner.  'They've 
ta^en  him  somewhere  i'  Yerk- 
sheer.' 

(3)  Taken  ill.  *  It 's  a  month 
sin'  I  was  ta^en,  an'  I  've  niwer 
been  out  o'  bed  sin'.' 

Ta'en  it  to  do,  taken  to  a  thing 
in  earnest.  (1)  When  a  person 
makes  a  series  of  blunders,  or 
several  misfortunes  happen  to 
him  in  succession,  he  is  said  to 
have  to'en  it  to  do.  'Well,  if 
you'll  believe  me,  when  I  corned 
in  fra  th*  bam  George  hed 
tum'led  doon  granry  steps,  Sarah 
Hann  hed  cutten  her  sen,  an' 
there  was  Polly,  she  'd  faU'd  doon 
wi'  her  head  agean  fender,  an'  I 


says,  Well  really,  Sarah  Hann, 
says  I,  I  think  all  on  ye  must 
hev  ta*en  it  to  doJ 

(2)  To  throw  great  energy  into 
an  undertaking.  *  He 's  strange 
an*  fierce  ower  the  job,  he's  real 
to'm  it  to  do.' 

Ta'en-job,  Ta'en-work,  a  piece 

of  work  on  a  farm,  done  by  con- 
tract, as  distinguished  from  being 
done  by  day. 
Taffle,  V.  to  entangle. 

Tafflings,  s.  pi.  the  bits  of  thread 
which  come  off  any  woven  fabric 
when  it  is  cut. 

Tag,  a  small  portion  of  the  mane 
of  a  draught  -  horse  which  is 
gathered  together  and  pleated 
into  a  cord.  The  wiU  of  John 
Sleyghtof  Santon,  in  the  parish 
of  Appleby,  made  in  1651,  con- 
tains a  bequest  of  'one  blak 
tagged  kowe.'  The  animal  had 
probably  some  of  its  long  hair 
pleated  mto  tags. 

Tail,  (1)  the  binder  part  of  a 
cart.  'If  th'  magistrates  did 
what  "was  reight  they  'd  hev  such 
an  a  man  flogged  at  a  cart-toi7.' 
(2)  A  following.  *  When  .... 
comes  to  a  parisn  meetin'  he  alus 
brings  a  long  tail  ahint  him.' 

Tail,  Tail-water,  the  water  which 
has  run  over  the  wheel  of  a 
water-mill.  '  It  works  immersed* 
in  the  tail-water,  so  that  no  part 
of  the  fall  is  lost.' — Leeds  Mer^ 
cury,  1  Oct.  1875. 

TaU-band,  a  crupper. 

Tailings,  Tail-ends,  s.  pL  hinder- 
ends;  i.  €.  refuse  com  which  is 
blown  to  the  far  end,  or  tail  of 
the  heap,  in  the  process  of  dress- 
ing. 

Tail  ower  end,  over  and  over; 
over  head  and  heels.  'HetumTd 
tail  ower  end  doon  th'  stee.' 

Tail-slough,  the  outer  skin  of 
the  tail  of  any  animal. 

Tak',  (1)  a  take;  u  e.  so  much 
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work  taken  to  do  by  contract. 
(2)  The  lease  of  a  umn  or  the 
take  of  it  from  year  to  year. 

Tak',  Y.  to  take. 

Tak*  away  upo*  fh'  stack,  to 

take  the  sheaves  from  the  wag- 
goner and  giye  them  to  the  man 
who  btdlds  the  stack. 

Tak*  efter,  v.  resemble.  'That 
bairn  taJ^a  e/ter  it  mother  wonder- 
ful ;  I  'm  jealous  it 's  noan  of  it 
faatiiers.' 

Tak'  hold  o'  ih*  land,  to  exhaust 
the  soil.  'I  alus  reckon  line 
tak$  hold  d  tK  land  more  then 
owt  else  we  graw.* 

Tak*  on,  v.  to  be  excited  by  either 
sorrow  or  anger.  'He  tvk  <m 
when  his  wife  deed,  an'  niwer 
look'd  up  no  more.*  '  She  'U  tali 
on  tremendious  if  iyyery  thing 
is  n't  just  done  to  suit  her.' 

Take  off,  (1)  to  mimic  or  make 
fiin  of. 

(2)  To  'take  off  lambs'  is 
to  separate  them  from,  their 
mothera 

Take-rents,  s.  pi.  rents  received 
by  a  manorial  tackman.  (Obso- 
lete.) 

Tak*  th'  lanes,  phr.  to  rent  the 
right  of  grazing  the  highways 
and  by-lanes  of  the  surveyors 
of  the  highways. 

Taken  aback,  pp.  taken  unawares. 

Taking,  in  a,  in  a  state  of  great 
anger,  sorrow,  or  strong  deter- 
mination. 

Talk  over,  v.  to  wander,  as  people 
do  in  delirium. 

Tallow-craps,  &  pL  scraps  of  fat 
which  remain  after  tallow  has 
been  extracted  by  boiling  for 
xoaking  candles.  The  tallow- 
crape  are  pressed  into  cakes  and 
used  as  food  for  dogs. 

Tame  bee,  several  kinds  of  flies 
not  much  unlike  bees.  They  are 
called  tame  bees  because  they  do 
not  sting.    See  Sting  bee. 


Tame-flyer,  a  tame  duck  which 
has  been  attracted  frt)m  a  farm- 
yard by-  wild  ducks,  and  has 
joined  them  in  a  decoy  pond. 

Tallygraft,  s.  and  v.  telegraph. 

Tan,  V.  to  beat.  'I'll  tan  yer 
hide  for  you,  you  liein*  varment.' 
'Pleas',  sir,  I'm  comed  for  a 
summons  agean  .  .  .  .  ,  he's  been 
a  tonnfV  o'  our  Jim.' 

'T*  Andra'  Fair,  the  fair  held  at 
Eirton-in-Lindsey  on  the  feast 
of  Saint  Andrew,  old  style.  The 
parish  church  is  dedicated  to 
Saint  Andrew,  but  by  an  error 
which  I  have  been  unable  to 
trace  further  back  than  Browne 
Willis,  it  has  been  described  in 
most  of  the  popular  books  of 
reference  as  the  church  of  Saint 
Peter  and  Saint  Paid. 

Tang,  (1)  the  tongue  of  a  buckle. 

(2)  The  tongue  of  a  snake, 
with  which  people  believe  it  has 
the  power  of  stmging. 

(31  The  sting  of  an  insect. 
'  So  ner  offer  [t.  e.  that  of  Mary 
Magdalen]  would  have  been  in 
some  more  respective  manner, 
her  touch  no  Easter-day  touch ; 
her  tangere  had  a  tang  in  it.' — 
Bishop  Lancelot  Andrewes,  Ser^ 
mon  of  iKe  Beeurrection, 

Tang,  v.  to  sting.  *My  bitch 
was  tandd  wi'  a  hetherd  among 
th'  brackens  i'  Brumby  wood.' 

Tan  Moor  Pits,  a  black  peaty 
swamp  in  the  parish  of  Lea. 

Tantling  job,  something  very 
small  or  trifling. 

Tantrum,  anger,  bad  temper. 
'  What  a  tantrum  thy  bairn  was 
in  all  aboot  nowt!  'She's  a 
bonny  woman,  but  subject  to 
tantrums  when  things  doesn't 
please  her.' 

Tape-needle,  a  bodkin. 
Tar-marl,    Tar-marUne,  cord 

steeped  in  tar,  used  for  binding 
the  thatch  on  stacks.     'Netto 
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mending  and  tar  marie  V  7*.' — 
Northorpe  Accounts,  1782.  *He 
got  some  tar'Tnarlint  and  tied 
the  horse's  mouth,  and  pulled  its 
head  about,  but  the  tar^marline 
broke  and  let  him  down,  and  the 
cart  went  oyer  him/ — Stamford 
Mercury,  27  Sep.  1861. 

Tanier  [tar-r'i-ur],  a  terrier  dog. 

Tarry,  temer ;  i,  e,  catalogue  of 
lands.  *  Th'  Vicar 's  been  to  ask 
me  what's  becomed  o'  th'  owd 
tarry,'  *  For  giuinge  in  a  tarrye 
of  the  vickarage  land  iii*.' — Kir- 
ton-in^Lindsey  Ch,  Accounts^  1638. 

Tars  [taaz],  s.  pi.  tares. 

Tartar,  (1)  a  passionate  person. 
*  He 's  a  real  tartar  ;  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  speakin'  to  him.' 
(2)  The  name  of  a  dog. 

Task,  a  lesson.  *  Have  you  got 
them  tasks  ready,  boys  ?  * 

Task-work,  takcn-work. 

Ta-ta,  good-bye.  (A  child's 
word.) 

Tatched  end,  a  cord  made  of 
hemp  haying  a  hog's  bristle  at 
the  end,  and  stiffened  with  shoe- 
makers' wax: ;  used  for  stitching 
leather. 

Tatie  [tait-i],  a  potato. 

Tatie-demmtick,  the  potato  dis- 
ease (or  epidemic).  The  late 
Beverend  James  Aspinal,  rector 
of  Althorpe  in  the  Isle  of  Ax- 
holme,  was  talking  some  years 
ago  to  sereral  Isle  farmers  on 
some  exciting  political  question 
of  the  hour,  and,  in  support  of 
some  statement  he  made,  quoted 
the  Spectator  newspaper.  *  Well, 
really  me ! '  exclaimed  one  of 
his  auditors,  *  what  queer  names 
them  Lunnun  chaps  do  giye  to 
their  newspapers  now-a-days ! 
Why,  I  lay  tney  'ye  called  that 
paper  th'  parson 's  talkin'  on  th' 
Speckt  tater  all  upo'  account  o' 
us  hevin'  th'  taiie-demmuck  ! ' 

Tatie-happing,   straw   used    for 


covering  potatoes.  When  pota- 
toes are  picked  they  are  first 
gathered  into  small  heaps  on  the 
land  and  *  happed  down'  with 
straw.  When  all  the  potatoes 
in  a  field  aYe  picked  they  are 
then  made  into  a  large  heap  or 
*pie.'  This  pie  is  first  *  batted' 
down  with  a  thick  coat  of  straw 
and  then  covered  with  earth. 

Tatie-time,  potato  harvest. 

Tatie-tops,  a  term  of  abuse.  '  Be 
ofE  wi'  ye,  you  owd  tatie-tops,' 

Tatie-trap,  the  moutL 

Taunt,  v.  to  toss  the  head. 

Tave,  V.  to  storm,  to  rage. 

Taving  about,  restless,  violent, 
fidgetty.  *  Tewing  and  taving 
about '  is  the  restless  condition  of 
one  in  fever. 

Taw  [tau],  a  boy's  marble. 

Tawdered  up,  pp.  dressed  in  vul- 
gar finery. 

Tazzle  [taz-l],  a  teasle. 

Tazzle,  v.  to  entangle. 

Teached,  pt.  t.  taught.    'I've 

teach' d  school  at  Butterwick  afore 
you  was  bom ! ' 

Teakle-powles  [teek-1-poulz],  a 
machine  for  raising  heavy  weights, 
formed  of  three  poles  meeting  at 
the  top,  with  a  pully  at  their 
junction. 

Team,  (1)  a  draught  of  horses  or 
oxen. 

(2)  Harness  for  a  draught  of 
horses  or  oxen.  *iij  wanes,  iij 
dong  carts,  yj  teames,  ii\j  pare  of 
great  laynes,  ij  pare  of  horse 
laynes,  if  horse  teames,  ploughe 
yokks,  iij  nepe  yoks  w*  all  tyars 
therto  buon^yng,  ij  ploughes,  iij 
cotters  &  ij  shares  liij"  iiij*.' — 
Inventory  of  John  Ntvell  of  Fat- 
dingworth,  1553.  *  Eight  oxen 
with  yoakes  and  teames,  xxxij".' 
— Inventory  of  Thomas  Teanhy 
of  Barton-upon-Humher,  1652. 

Team  [teem],  V.  (1)  to  pour  out. 
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<  I  was  sittm'  be  th'  fireside  i'  1 
me  stockin*  feetins,  an'  th*  soft 
thine  team'd  a  lot  o'  watter  out 
o'  tn  tea-kettle  upo'  me.' 

(2)  To  unload  a  cart  or  waggon. 

Team  down  wi'  rain,  to  rain 
very  fast. 

Teamer,  one  who  unloads  carts 

or  waggona 
Teamfol,  adj.  teeming,  brimful. 

^tearing,  adj.  boisterous.  *  What 
a  tearin*  bairn  thoo  art.'  *  There 's 
been  a  strange  teariiC  wind.' 

Teathy,  Teaohy  [teedli-i,  teech-i], 
adj.  tetchy,  peevish;  said  of  in- 
fants. 

Teck  [tek],  v.  to  take. 
Teld,  pt.  t.  and  pp.  told. 

Tell   ftel],  tidings.      '  We  tally- 

fraphted  to  Doncaster,  but  can 
ear  no  tdl  on  him.' 

Tell,  V.  to  recognise.  *  I  could 
tdl  her  among  a  thousand  folks 
onnywhere.' 

Tell  a  tale.  When  anytliing 
answers  well  it  is  said  *  to  tdl  a 
tale*  '  I  guanner'd  some  o'  my 
swedes,  an'  gev  th'  others  nowt 
but  manner,  an*,  my  wod !  th' 
gulLnner  does  tell  a  tale  !  you 
mav  see  where  it 's  goan,  to  an 
inch,' 

Tell-clat,  Tell-tale-tit,  a  tale- 
bearer. 

•  Tell-tale-titf  your  tongue  shall  be 

slit, 
And  every  little  dog  i'  town  shall 
have  a  little  bit.' 

Tern,  pt.  t.  and  pp.  Team,  q.  v. 

Templet,  a  model  of  anything. 
A  wooden  centre  for  turning  an 
arch. 

Tems  [terns*],  a  brewer's  sieve. 

Tenner,  a  tenon. 

Tent,  V.  (1)  to  hinder.  'Does 
he  say  he  sweethearts  our  Jane  ? 


If  he  comes  near  hand  her  1 11 
tent  him.' 

(2)  To  scare  birds  from  com. 

(3)  To  take  care  of  cattle  in 
lanes,  etc. 

Tenter,  Tenting-lad,  a  boy  who 

scares  birds  from  com.     See  Teiit. 

Tereckly  [terekii],  adv.  directly, 
immediately. 

Tetters,  the  ring-worm.  '  For  a 
teter  or  ringe  worme,  stampe 
chelendine  and  apply  it  to  the 
grife  and  it  will  quickly  cure 
you.'  —  MS*  Note-book  of  Anne 
Nevill  of  Ashby,  circa  1680. 

Tew  [teu],  V.  (1)  to  shake,  to  toss 
about,  to  keep  in  motion.  *  That 
hay  wants  teivin*  ower.'  *  Hes 
that  motter  been  well  tetu'd  f ' 

(2)  To  trouble,  to  vex.  *  Mes- 
ter's  strange  an'  teu/d  'cos  his 
parshill  fra  Lunnun  hes  n't 
corned.' — 18  Aug.  1875, 

(3)  To  tire.  *I  alust  feel 
strange  an'  teu/d  efter  a  day's 
dyke-mawin'.' 

Tew  about,  v.  to  be  in  constant 
motion,  to  fidget.  *  Deary  me, 
bairn,  do  sit  still.  I  niwer  seed 
nobody  tew  about  as  thoo  does  in 
all  my  hfe.' 

Thaok,  (1)  thatch. 

(2)  Coarse  grass  growing  on 
moors.  *  No  man  shall  fell  any 
furres  ....  nor  mowe  any 
brakens  nor  thucke  vppon  the 
comons  of  Bottesford  &  Yaddle- 
thorpe  without  the  consent  of  the 
Lord  vppon  payne  of  euery  such 
offence,  x'.'  —  Bottesford  Manor 
Records^  1621.  In  or  about  the 
year  1815  the  late  Edward  Shaw 
teacock  was  shooting  at  Bottes- 
ford, and  called  at  a  cottage  on 
the  common,  called  Lightfoot 
House,  to  get  some  refreshment. 
The  old  woman  who  hved  there 
entered  into  conversation  with 
him,  and  among  other  things 
told  him  that  *  We  've  so  mony 
snakes  and  hetherds  we  're  forced 
to  set  th'  thadc  a  fire  to  get  shut 
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on  'em.'  Mr  Peacock  retomed 
home  and  told  Iub  father  that 
there  were  so  many  snakes  and 
adders  at  lightfoot  Hoiise,  that 
the  thatdh  of  Ihe  dwelling  had 
to  be  burnt  periodically  to  drive 
them  away.  The  tJiack  the  old 
woman  meant,  was  the  rough 
grass  growing  around. 

Thack,  y.  to  thatch. 

Thaok-kole,  a  place  in  the  parish 

of  Winterton,  1466.— -4rcAaeo^ 

giay  xL  238. 

Thaok-preg,  a  thatch-peg. 

Thaoker,  a  thatcher. 

Tharm,  the  colon  or  large  boweL 
A.8.  \>earm;  ct  G.  and  Du, 
darm.  *  Tharm,  guts  washed 
for  making  hog's  puddings ;  Ltn- 
cdn,* — ^Bailey's  Diet, 

Thaty  8,  (an  expletive).  '  He 's  a 
quiet  man,  but  a  rare  'un  at  owt.' 
<  Yes,  he  is  that: 

That  there.     See  This  here. 

Thatch.  If  you  are  bewitched, 
and  steal  some  thaitch  off  the  roof 
of  the  house  of  the  person  who 
bewitches  you,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  ms  or  her  power  wiU 
cease  from  that  moment. 

Theaker,  s.  a  thatcher.  1643. 
*  For  a  day  to  a  theaher,  x*.' 
KirUm  -  in  -  Lindsey  Ch,  Ace, 
Theaker  is  a  surname  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

Thedter  [theeaiimr],  a  theatre. 

Thee,  the  thigh. 

Then,  conj.  than.  'It  's  the 
better  a  great  deale  then  the 
ffreene  woman  he  brou^t  hither 
uiorow  the  streete.'— -Bernard's 
Terencey  ^05\  *  Better  one  corrupt 
and  putrified  member  be  cut  off, 
tlien  that  the  wholebodie  thereby 
e^ould  be  infected.'— Lilbum, 
Tried  and  Cast,  1663,  p.  32.  *  It 
is  more  fine  then  brandewine.'-— 
— 8ack_for  my  moneys  in  Fetiive 
flfon^j (Fercy  Soc.), 61.  'Shallow 
brooks  run  with  a  fiercer  current, 


and  make  a  greater  noise  then 
deeper  rivers  do.* — Bobert  San- 
derson, Bp.  of  Lincohi,  SemumBt 
1657,  pretace  ii. 

Thenk,  v.  to  thank.  When  the 
author  was  a  child,  his  nurse- 
maid was  wont  to  say  to  him. 
'You  should  say  "  thenk  you,'* 
not  "thank  you,"  Master  Ed- 
ward; it 's  more  genteeL' 

Thereabouts,  adv.  about.   *  Scot- 

ters  thereabout  two  mile  fra 
Messingham.' 

There  aways,  There  aways  on, 

adv.  thereabouts,  in  that  direc- 
tion. *I  don't  know  reightly 
where  he  lives  noo,  but  it 's  ather 
at  Spittle  or  somewhere  there 
aways  on,* 

Thew,  pt.  t.  thawed,  prhereisa 
story  of  a  rustic  who  described  a 
winter's  day  by—*  fust  it  blew, 
and  then  it  snew,  and  then  it 
friz,  and  then  it  thew ;  and,  arter 
that,  it  friz  'orrid.'— W.  W.  S.] 

Thick,  adj.  (1)  intimate.  ^As 
thick  as  thack;'  'as  thick  as 
three  in  a  bed ; '  '  as  thick  as 
inkle  -  weavers ; '  'as  thick  as 
thieves,'  are  similes  indicative  of 
great  intimacy. 

(2)  Persons  are  said  to  be 
*  ower  thick  wi'  one  another  *  who 
carrv  on  an  intrigue. 

(3)  A  ^thick  day'  is  a  foggy 
day. 

(4)  « They  Tl  bite  a  bit  quicker 

An'  run  a  bit  thicker; ' 

said  of  well-bred  sheep  in  con- 
trast with  those  of  base  pedinee, 
and  meaning  that  the  well-oom 
ones  will  eat  a  little  more^  and 
that  fhe  same  land  will  be  able 
to  sustain  a  greater  number. 

Thick  and  thin,  to  '  into  it,'  or 

'go  at  it  thick  and  thin,*  is  to 
throw  all  your  energies  into  it. 

Thick  end,  the  greater  part 
'  I  've  gotten  th'  thick  end  o'  th' 
job  fini&bed  wi'.' 
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Thiok-wet,  adj.  saturated  -with 
water;  said  of  olothes. 

ThiU-haniess,  harness  for  horses 
placed  between  shafts.  TMid.  £. 
^Af22,  a  shaft  of  a  cart.)  'Numer- 
ous sets  of  ihill  and  other  har- 
ness.'— Stamford  Mercury,  Sep. 
20,  1867. 

Thimble-pie,  a  tap  on  the  head 
deliyered  by  a  finger  with  a 
thimble  on  it.    (Common.) 

Thin-furring,  very  shallow 
ploughing. 

Tiling,  a  person ;  commonly  used 
as  a  term  of  contempt  or  pity. 
See  Team. 

Things,  s.  pi.  (1)  living,  as  dis- 
tinguished fh)m  dead  farminff 
stock.  'Noothen,  hesta'fodder'd 
things  f  * 

(2)  Used  redundantly.  'How 
does  Hooker  get  his  living  P' 
'Oh,  he  sells  writing-paper, 
pens,  hymn-books,  and  things,* 

Think,  a  thing.  (Probably  a 
modem  yulgajrism.) 

Think  me  on,  remind  me. 

Think  on,  v.  (1)  to  remember.  '  I 
didn't  think  on  to  shaw  it  you 
when  you  was  here.' 

(2)  To  remind.  /'Mjfid  you 
thir^  me  on  about  it,  and  don't 
let  me  forget  till  you  are  gone.' 
—12  Dec.  1876. 

Think  to,  think  of.  '  What  do 
you  think  to  our  new  gig  P '  'I 
don't  think  much  fo  ....  as  a 
preacher,  but  he  reads  strange 
an'  weU.' 

Thinks  he  w^,  i.  e,  when  he  has 
made  up  his  mind;  when  he 
likes. 

Thin  land,  land  having  very 
shallow  soil. 

Third -foot  land,  grass  land  in 
which  the  owner^p  of  the  soil 
is  vested  in  one  person,  and  the 
right  to  the  hay  grown  therein 
in  another.    La^d  held  by  this 


tenure  occurs  at  Appleby,  and 
several  other  places  within  the 
level  of  the  river  Ancholme. 

This-a  ways,  this  way.  'Thoo 
should  do  it  i'  this-a  ways,  sitha, 
not  i'  that  how.' 

This  here,  an  emphatic  form  of 
this,  commonly  followed  by  that 
there,  'Put  this  here  into  th' 
pantry,  an'  fling  that  there  into 
th'  swill-bucket.' 

Thod  [thod],  third. 

ThoflT  [dhof|,  conj.  though.  '  Thoo 
wraps  thee  sen  up,  lass,  as  thoff 
it  was  snaw-time. 

Thoft,  athwart;  the  transverse 
seat  in  an  open  boat.  loel.  \>6pta 
or  j^opto  (pronounced  ^opto),  a 
rowing-bench. 

Thorn -drains,  s.  pL  Before 
draining-tiles  became  common, 
it  was  the  custom  among  fieurmers 
to  drain  their  land  hj  digging 
trenches  and  burving  sticks,  com- 
monlv  thorns  in  uiem;  these  were 
callea  thorn-drains,  and  the  pro- 
cess thorn-draining. 

Thoroughfare,  (1)  a  highway. 
(2)  A  private  nght  of  way  over 
another  man's  land.  'I've  a 
right  o'  thoroughfare  thrif  his 
gardin;  and  though  I  don't  want 
to  use  it,  I  'm  not  goin'  to  part  fra 
it  at  nowt' 

Thorow,  prep,  through.  *  I  ob- 
served. Cousin  Edward,  that  I 
shot  the  hare  as  she  run  thorow 
the  smoochin.'  '  Thorow  the 
streeto.' — Bernard,  Terence,  305. 

Thorow-gate,  highway,  thorough- 
fare. (Obsolete.)  'That  comer 
is  no  thorow-gate.*  —  Bernard, 
Terence,  282. 

Thorpe,  a  hamlet ;  obsolete  as  a 
separate  word,  but  the  termina- 
tion of  the  names  of  many  vil- 
lages. '  It  is  layd  in  pa3me  Uiat 
no  coteger  in  the  town  nor  in  the 
tJiorpe  snal  kepe  no  catil  vpon  the 
lordes  oommones  after  the  lordea 
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officer  haue  gyuen  him  warning.' 
— BoUesford  Manor  JRecordSf  1579. 
The  town  meant  in  the  above 
entry  is  Bottesford,  the  thorpe 
Yaddlethorp,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  manor  and  parish. 

Thow  [thou],  8.  and  v.  thaw. 

Thrallage,  perplexity. 

Thrave,  a  certain  quantity  of 
straw,  threshed  or  unthreshed. 
Defined  by  Jamieson  as  *  twenty- 
four  sheaves  of  com,  including 
two  shocks.* 

*  A  daimen-icker  in  a  thrave,* 
Bums,  To  a  Mouse,  st.  3. 

Thraw  [thrau],  a  turning-lathe. 
A.S.  \>rdwan,  (1)  to  turn;  (2)  to 
throw;  cf.  Lat.  torqueo. 

Threap,  Threap  down,  y.  to  ar- 
gue, to  asseverate,  to  insist  upon. 

*  He  *s  alus  threapiiC  about  sum- 
mats.'  *She  threaped  me  down 
Sam  was  dead,  but  I  seed  him 
last  Sottorda.'  *  I  wen't  be  threp 
by  a  bairn  like  thoo.' 

Three-bob-square,  Three-square, 

adj.  triangular.  *vi.  iij  square 
stooles  ijs.' — Inventory  of  Roger 
Qreiie,  mercer  of  Qrantham,  1542. 

*  It  was  a  thing  three  -  hoh^ 
square,  like  th*  end  on  a  roof.' — 
West  Buiierwick,  1876. 

Three-thmms.     See  TJirum, 
Threp  [tlirep],  pt.  t.  of  Threap,  q.  v. 
Thresh,  v.  to  thrasL 
Thresher,  a  thrasher. 


Thressel 
Threstle 


thres'l 
thres'l 


a  threshold, 
a  trestle. 


Thrif,  prep.  (1)  through.  'Th* 
rain  came  thrif  chamber-roof  so 
bad  last  neet  that  me  an'  my  owd 
woman  hed  to  hev  a  wesh-hand 
bason  i'  th'  bed  atween  us  to 
catch  th'  watter.'— 18  July,  1875. 
(2)  Oji  account  of.  *  She  lost 
her  place  all  thrif  his  lies.'  *  All 
sorts  o'  crop  pin'  's  backerd  this 
year  thrif  th'  rain.' — 1875. 

Throddy,  adj.  active,  able  to  get 


through  much  work.  '  She  'b  a 
strange  throddy  woman,  never 
knaw  d  a  better  for  settin'  a  weeh 
out  o'  th'  way.'  CiT  Icel.  \>r6ask, 
to  grow,  thrive. 

Throng,  a  crowd  '  There  was  a 
strange  thrmig  o'  folks  at  th' 
Agricultur'  Show.' 

Throng,  adj.  busy.  '  I  can't  talk 
noo;  I 'mower  (Aron<7  wi' gettin* 
th'  pig  out  o'  th*  road.'  *  I  was 
so  throiig  I  hed  n't  time  to  scrat 
my  sen  when  I  itched.'  A  woman 
at  .  .  .  .,  who  had  an  infant 
eleven  months  old,  was  confined 
of  twins.  She  said  to  the  clergy- 
man who  went  to  baptize  them, 
*  Harvest 's  a  comin'  on,  sir,  an' 
we  shall  be  strange  an'  throng, 
I  really  don't  knaw  what  we 
mun  do,  for  sewer  eniff  they 
boath  look  like  livin'.' 

*  The  people  all  seemed  yery  throng, 

And  had  such  smiling  feces, 
And  well  they  might,  for  I  heard 

them  say, 
"  To-morrow 's  Redbum'races."  * 
Robert    Readhead's     Country 
Ramble  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Brigg,  6. 

Throng,  v.  to  crowd.  '  I  nivver 
was  so  thronged  i'  my  life  as  I  was 
th'  day  Prince  Albert  com  to 
Linc(«n.'  1677.  *  At  the  Glass- 
house Lecture,  forenoon,  though 
it  was  thronged  could  hear  little.' 
— Thoresby's  Diary,  i.  4. 

Throng  as  Throp^s  wife.  A  per- 
son who  is  very  busy  is  said  to 
be  *as  throng  as  Throp^s  wife! 
Cf.  Lawrence  Cheny,  UuJth  and 
Gabriel,  i.  73. 

Thropple,  the  windpipe. 

Thropple,  v.  to  throttle. 

ThrosUe  [thros-l],  the  song- 
thrush  ;  Turdus  Musicue, 

Throw  up,  V.  (1)  to  vomit. 

(2)  To  repudiate  a  bargain  or 
an  engagement. 

Thmff  [thruf],  prep,  through. 
See  Thrif 
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Throff-stone,  a  large  stone  which 
goes  through  a  wall.  Not,  as  in 
some  places,  a  graye-cover. 

Thmm,  Three-thnuns,  Thrum- 
ming, the  purring  of  a  cat. 

Thrum,  (1)  a  small  utensil  of 
wicker-work  affixed  to  the  pole 
in  a  mash-tub,  in  brewing,  to 
hinder  the  malt  from  escaping 
when  the  wort  is  run  off. 

(2)  The  tufted  part,  beyond 
the  tie,  at  the  end  of  the  warp  in 
weaving. 

(3)  Mopyam,  q.  v. 

Thmp,  the  termination  thorpe, 
as  'Sothrup,  t.  e,  Northorpe ; 
Scun</irup,  t,  e,  Scimthorpe. 

Thnusen,  pp.  thrust. 

Thud,  a  4ull,  heavy  blow.  [A.S. 
\>oden,  the  same ;  cf.  Sanskr.  tud, 
to  strike;  Lat.  tundo.  Not  a 
•modem  word/  as  some  have 
caUed  it.— W.  W.  S.] 

Thumb.  Of  a  very  awkward 
person  it  is  said,  *  His  fingers 
are  all  thumbs.' 

Thumping,  adj.  large,  fine.  'A 
th umpin*  bairn.*  *  A  thumpin*  lie.' 

Thundering,    adj.     very    large. 

*  What  thunderin*  apples  them  is 
o'  Thomas  Lockwood's ! ' 

Thunner,  s.  and  v.  thunder. 
[A.S.  ^unoT,']  '  It 's  been  thun- 
nerin'  hard  all  th'  momin.' — 9 
Aug.  1875. 

Thunner-bolt,  a  belepinite.  It 
is  still  the  common  opinion  that 
these  fossils  have  fallen  from  the 
heavens  during  thunder. 

Thum  [thum],  a  thorn. 
Thumedale-meade,  a  meadow  in 

Kirton-in-Lindsey,  1616. 

Thusker,  one  who  does  a  thing 
with    great    energy    or    spirit. 

*  George  Thorpe  was  a  thusker  at 
eatin'." 

Thusking,  adj.  anything  very  big 
or  fine.  *  I  nivver  seed  such 
thuskirC     tonups    onywhere    as 


they  graw  upo'  th'  wouds  [wolds].' 

Thwacking,  a  beating. 

Thyme.  It  is  a  common  custom 
to  drop  thyme  upon  the  coffins  of 
the  dead  at  funerals.  '  Mcssing- 
ham. — On  Simday  last,  the  body 
of  Thos.  Tyson  was  interred  in 
the  parish  church  at  Mossing- 
ham.  Being  a  member  of  the 
Old  Fellows  lodge,  all  the  mem- 
bers that  could  possibly  attend, 
did  so  ...  .  and  on  leaving  the 
grave  pieces  of  thyme  were  drop- 
ped upon  the  coffin,  representing 
that  time  between  them  was  over.' 
—  Oainshurgh  News,  28  Sep.  1867. 

Tice,  V.  to  entice. 

Tickle,  adj.  nervous,  shy,  fearful, 
liable  to  take  offence.  Fish,  when 
they  bite  very  shyly,  are  said  to 
be  *  strange  an'  tickle.'  *I'd  a 
ticklish  job  underway ;  I  'd  to  mak' 
him  willin'  to  live  i'  th'  hoose 
wi'  her  an*  not  to  say  nowt  to 
mak'  her  mad  naather.' 

Ticky-touch-wood,  a  game  played 
by  children,  who  must  touch 
something  wooden  to  hinder  their 
being  caught. 

Tidy,  a  child's  pinafore. 

Tidy,   adj.   in  good   condition. 

*  Them  beas'  looks  tidy.  They  11 
soon  be  ready  for  th'  butcher.* 

Tidy-basket,  a  basket  in  which 
odds  and  ends  of  thread  and  cut- 
tings are  put  by  women  to  save 
them  for  the  rag-bag. 

Tied,  pp.    obliged,   compelled. 

*  Farmers  is  tied  by  their  land- 
lords not  to  sell  stroa.'  'He's 
tied  to  be  here  soon,  for  he  sweet- 
hearts our  lass.'  *  A  few  days 
ago  I  was  talking  with  a  gipsy 
from  the  North  of  Northumber- 
land. .  .  .  My  Mend  repeatedly 
exclaimed,  "  Oh  I  you  're  tied  to 
know  him,  sir."  '  —  Notes  and 
Queries^  5  S.  vol.  ii.  p.  326.  *  Our 
commissions  tying  us  only  to 
observe  your  orders.' — Letter  of 
Sir   Henry    Cholmley   in    The 
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Moderate;  Impartially commum- 
caiing  Martial  Affairea,  Oot.  31. 
—Nov.  7,  1648. 

Tiff,  a  slight  quairel. 

Tifli  adj.  tough,    n 

Tiffeiit  V.  to  make  tough.  '  The 
land  is  the  hetter  for  it ;  it  tiffeiM 
it,  and  hinds  it  together.' — ^Th. 
Stone,  Rev*  of  Agric.  of  Line, 
1800,  318. 

Tight  [teit],  adj.  neat^  tidj.    > 

Til,  prep.  to. 

Tillage,  manure ;  commonly  used 
of  hought  manures,  such  as 
guano,  or  hones,  not  manure 
made  in  the  fold-yard. 

Tilt,  (1)  the  hood  of  a  covered 
cart  or  waggon. 

(2)  Drivmg,  impetuosity.  '  He 
was  runnin*  along  fiill  tilt^  an' 
fell  down  all  his  length.' 

Time,  the  duration  of  an  appren- 
ticeship, or  of  a  contract  for 
service. 

Timmersome,  adj.  timorous. 

Timothy-grass,  meadow  catstail 
erass;  Fhleum  pratense.  It  was 
Drought  to  England  from  Yir- 
ginia  hy  a  Mr  Wych,  and  *  was 
called  Timothy  liecause  it  was 
hrought  from  New  York  to 
Carolina  hy  one  Timothy  Han- 
son.* —  Annual  Register ,  1765, 
143.  Of.  Geo.  Sinclair's  HoH. 
Oramin,  WobumcMis,  196. 

Tine  [tein],  (1)  a  prong,  of  a 
fork,  harrow,  or  any  similar  in- 
strument; a  hranch  of  a  deer's 
horn. 

(2)  A  forfeit  or  fine  in  a  game. 
[From  different  roots;  (£  ^1) 
Icel.  teinn,  a  twig,  sprout;  (2) 
loel.  tfina,  to  lose.— W.  W.  S.] 

Tingtang,  a  small  church-hell, 
sometimes  an  ancient  sanctus- 
hell,  more  frequently  a  17tii  or 
18th  century  one  ahout  the  same 
size,  now.  often  used  as  a  JSer- 
mon'-beUf  q.  v. 


Tip,  tap,  toe,  a  child's  game. 
A  square  is  drawn  having  nine 
smaller  squares  or  houses  within 
it.  Two  persons  play.  They 
alternately  make  the  one  a 
square  and  the  other  a  cross  in 
any  one  of  the  houses.  He  that 
first  gets  three  in  a  line  wins 
the  G;ame.  (OaUed  tit-tat'toe  in 
London.) 

Tip,  Tippy,  the  peak  of  a  hoy's 
or  man's  cap. 

Tipe,  V.  to  overturn.  See  Tipple. 

Tipped  headland,  land  in  the 
parish  of  Eirton  -  in  -  Lindsey, 

1787. 

Tipple  [tip'l],  strong  drink. 

Tipple,  to  overturn ;  a  diminutive 
of  tipe.  Yon  tipe  up  a  harrel, 
hut  tipple  over  a  tea-cup. 

Tit,  a  hackney. 

'  Now  academics  pump  their  wits, 
And  lash  in  vain  their  lazy  ttfo.' 
Weekly  Mag,  1762,  voL  ii.  p.  108. 

Titter-totter,  adj.  in  a  state  of 
wavering  or  hesitation. 

Tittivate  [tit*ivait*],  v.  to  clean, 
topolish,  to  dress  up,  to  restore. 
'Hev  yon  seen  £etton  Church 
sin'  it  was  tittivated  up  P ' 

Tittling,  tickling. 

Titty-puBS,  a  pet  name  for  a  cat 

To,  this  ;  in  the  phrases  '  to-jesa/ 
*  to- week,'  '  to-day,*  *  to-neet.' 

To,  prep.  (1)  with.  *  I  alus  tak' 
sugar  to  my  coffee,  hut  none  to 
my  tea.' 

(2)  For.     '  It 's  good  to  nowt 
at  all.' 

To-do,  sh.  a  quarrel,  a  row,  a  fid- 
get. 'What  a  to^  you  are 
makin'  aU  ahout  nowt' 

To-morra  't^  neet,  to-morrow  at 
night. 

To-morrer  [tu-morVu],  to-mor- 
row. 

Toad  [toa'h'd].    A  vulgar  woman 
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in  fine*blothe8  is  said  to  be  like 
a  '  toSd  diest  in  muslin.' 

Toad-gender,  toad-spawn. 

Toad-pip6|  hoise-tail ;  Equisetum 
limomm. 

Tod,  (l)afox.  (Obsolete.)  There 
is  a  sandhill  in  Taddlethorpe 
called  Todtioe, 

[2)  Dung. 

[3)  Two  stones  of  wooL 

Tod,  y.  to  weigh ;  only  used  with 
regard  to  wool.  'Them  sheep 
'uil  iod  threes,'  «.  e.  it  will  take 
three  of  their  fleeces  to  weig;h  a 
tod,  ^  *  Mr  Wetherel  of  Haclang- 
ton  informed  me,  that  of  what 
was  called  Lincoln  sheep,  he 
todded  all  threes.' — ^Aith.  Toung, 
Line.  Jgric  1799,  311. 

Toddle,  V.  sometimes  used  half 
humorously  for  to  walk  when 
there  is  no  weakness  implied. 
'  Well,  I  mun  be  toddlin*  ^  is  a 
common  expression  used  by  one 
who  has  stayed  talking  longer 
than  he  ought  to  have  cfone. 

Toff  [tof],  acy.  tough. 

Toft,  Toft-fltead,  a  piece  of  land 
on  which  a  cottage,  havine  a 
common  -  right,  stands  or  nas 
stood.  '  There  are  four  iofU  or 
cottages  upon  this  estate,  but 
the  houses  are  all  down.  The 
lands  belonging  to  them  are 
called  TofUiteaM  each  of  which 
....  has  an  unlimited  right  of 
common  upon  the  moor.' — Sur- 
vey of  Manor  of  Kirton^in^Lind^ 
•cy,  1787. 

Tofter,  the  owner  of  a  toft.  *  AU 
those  who  are  inrolled  in  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor's  ansient 
burrough  rent  roll,  ....  are 
Burghers  and  TofUr$,  and  haye 
right  of  common.' — Gainsburgh 
Manor  Records^  in  Stark's  Hist. 
188. 

Togiiher  [togidh-ur],  ady.  to- 
gether. 

ToUmaa,  a  collector  of  tolls.  <  He 


himself,  secretly  sent  informa- 
tion of  it  to  the  tollman,' — Stark, 
Hist,  Oainaburgh,  547. 

Tom-boy,    Tom-lad,  a   romping 

girl 
Tom-noddy,  a  f ooL 

Tom-tawdry,  yulgar  ilnery. 

Tom  Taylor,  a  crane-fly. 

Ton,  Tonin*  [ton,  ton-in],  a  turn, 
turning.  'There  used  to  be  a 
goast  to  see  at  neets  at  th'  ton 
agean  Mr  Barley's  bam,  where 
them  boans  was  dug  up.'  '  Fost 
tonin*  ye  come  to  leads  straight 
doon  to  th'  Trent.' 

Ton  [ton],  y.  to  turn. 

T'  one  and  t*  other,  the  one  and 
the  other.  '  T'  one  on  'em  turned 
on  to  Ketton  an'  f  other  Ban- 
thrup  way.'  '  The  tone  by  longe 
succession  from  his  ancestrie,  the 
tother  by  his  office.'— Sir  Thomas 
More's  Workes,  1667,  40,  h. 
[Well  ascertained  to  be  corrup- 
tions of  that  one  and  tJiat  other, — 
W.  W.  S.] 

Toner  [tun*ur],  the  one  or  the 
other.  '  They  're  Methadisses  or 
Banters,  toner,*  '  He 's  toner  eat- 
in'  one,  or  hes  gotten  him  into  a 
comer  an'  durst  na'  face  him ; ' 
said  of  a  ferret. 

Tongue,  a  long  and  narrow  piece 
of  cloth  torn  out  of  a  dress. 

Tongue  [tung*],  y.  to  pronounce. 
'It's  one  o  them  long  Latin 
wods,  I  can't  tongue  it.' 

Tongue-tied,  (1)  dumb. 

^2)  Compelled  to  be  silent. 
'  Sne  could  hey  clear'd  up  th' 
whole  mess ;  but  then,  you  see, 
her  son  was  in  it,  so  she  was 
tongue-tied  like.' 

Tonnp  [tonnip],  a  turnip. 

Tonnp  lantern,  a  turnip  lantern, 
•'.  e.  a  large  turnip  hollowed 
out ;  with  mouth,  eyes,  and  nose 
made  in  it  to  imitate  the  human 
face.  A  candle  is  then  put  in- 
17 
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side,  and  it  is  used  by  silly  per- 
sons for  the  purpose  of  affright- 
ing people  simpler  than  them- 
sehres. 

Tooken^  pp.  taken.  Efter  he'd 
tooken  th'  place  he  sent  his  fiEtsten- 
penny  by  agean.' — Burringham, 
4  Dec.  1874. 

Tool,  (1)  a  hollow  wooden  spade 
shod  with  iron,  used  on  the 
Trent  side  for  digging  warp,  and 
other  soil  that  has  no  stones  in 
it  Sometimes  called  a  hollow^ 
tool. 

(2)  A  term  of  contempt.  *  He 
is  a  poor,  or  pitiful,  tool;  Homo 
est  misellus,  abjectus  et  vilis.' — 
Bob.  Ainsworth,  Lat,  Diet.  1783. 

Tool,  V.  (1)  to  level  the  sides  of 
a  newly-cut   drain,   or   newly- 
raised  embankment. 
(2)  To  dress  stone. 

Tooth.  Tooth-ache  is  believed 
to  be  caused  by  a  worm  gnawing 
at  the  root  of  the  tooth;  the 
author  has  met  with  many  per- 
sons who  profess  to^have  seen 
one  or  more  of  these  worms. 

Tooih  and  nail,  with  the  utmost 
earnestness. 

Tooth-hond,  material  for  biting, 
used  of  pastui'es.  (Houd  =  hold.) 
'Th'  Beaucliffe  close  is  strange 
an'  bare,  there's  no  tootk'Jumd 
for  nowt.' 

Tootlo,  V.  to  blow  a  horn. 

Toosle,  V.  to  touzle ;  pull  about 
in  rough  play. 

Top,  the  ceiling,  as  'th'  room- 
top,'  *  th'  kitchen-top.' 

Top-boot  These  were  the  com- 
mon dress  of  the  old  race  of 
farmers.  Now  they  are  hardly 
ever  seen  except  in  the  htmting- 
field.  The  yellow  or  white  top 
represents  the  light-coloured  lin- 
ing of  the  old  jack-boot,  the 
upper  part  of  wmch  was  made 
of  soft  leather  and  was  worn 
turned  down  when  the  wearer 


was  not  on  horseback.  In  the 
last  century  jack  -  boots  were 
worn  on  horseback;  at  other 
times  stocking  and  shoes.  The 
date  of  tiie  introduction  of  the 
top-hoot  into  the  himtinK-field 
is  in  some  measure  fixed  by  tiie 
following:  *A  modern  fox- 
hunter,  stepping  out  of  his  car- 
riage by  a  covert  aide,  looks 
more  like  as  though  he  were 
going  a-courting  than  fox-hunt- 
mg.  Those  of  the  old  school 
thought  this  was  carried  too  far. 
The  late  Mr  Forrester  of  Willy 
Hall  in  Shropshire,  who  hunted 
that  country  many  years,  gave 
his  coverts,  when  far  advanced 
in  life,  to  a  pack  of  fox-hounds, 
set  up  in  his  neighbourhood  by 
some  fjEumers.  Having  ridden 
out  one  day  to  see  them,  he  was 
asked  how  he  liked  them?  "Very 
much  indeed,"  replied  the  vet^ 
ran ;  "  there  was  not  one  damned 
fellow  in  a  white-topped  hoot 
among  them.* ' — ^Nimrod,  On  the 
Condition  of  Euntera,  1831,  p. 
29. 
Top  -  dressing,  a  sprinkling  of 
manure  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
land.  *  Only  a  thin  top-dremng 
of  education  laid  upon  the  natural 
soil.' — ^Mrs  Oliphant,  Agna,  i.  8. 

Top-fuU,  quite  full.  *  That  lad  'b 
top-full  o*  mischiel'  *He's  as 
top-full  o' Jamin'  as  he  can  stick.' 

Top-land,  land  on  the  hills,  as 
mstinguished  from  that  in  the 
vaUeys  of  the  Trent  and  An- 
cholme. 

Toploftioal,  Topknotical,  adj. 
very  excellent.    (Query,  slang.) 

Topper,  some  person  or  thing 
mat  is  very  excellent.  Often  used 
in  irony.    (Slang.) 

Toppin,  (1)  a  ball,  fish,  bird,  or 
other  ornament  put  on  tiie  top 
of  a  stack. 

(2)  The  top-knot  of  feathers  on 
the  head  of  a  bird. 
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Topping,  a4j.  siiipassingy  excel- 
lent.   (Slang.) 

Top-iawyer,  one  who  is  very 
expert  or  deyer  in  any  particu- 
lar kind  of  work  or  play.  *  He 's 
a  top  9awyer  at  owt  o'  this  sort.' 
^&df  Skirlaugh,  iii.  p.  231. 

Top  npi  y.  to  finish ;  said  of  a 
stack,  and  hence,  by  analogy,  of 
other  things.  'I  shall  send  her 
to  school  for  another  quarter; 
thenshe'llbetoppecfttp.'  'Them 
four  fat  beas'  'all  be  topped  up  in 
another  fortnit.' 

Tom-dowxiy  adj.  riotous,  disor- 
derly; said  of  a  child.  'Oh, 
Bet^  Jane,  what  a  tom^down 
geXL  thoo  isL  It  wad  mak'  a  toad 
sick  to  her  to  be  i'  Ui'  hoose  wi' 
thee  a  day  thri£' 

Torrable  [torVubl],  adj.  terrible. 

Toflt-pot,  a  great  drinker.  *  Thus 
became  Tom  Toase^pot  rich.' — 
Urquhart's  trans,  of  Babelais' 
(htrffontuaf  book  i.  chap.  6. 

Tot,  a  small  quantity  of  beer,  less 
than  a  gill. 

Tot  up,  y.  to  add  up. 

T'other,  the  other.     See  Tom. 

Tow,  in,  y.  To  haye  a  person  or 
thing  '  i'  tow '  is  to  haye  him  or 
it  under  ^our  influence,  direc- 
tion, or  guidance.  '  I  think  I  'ye 
gotten  these  dreans  t*  tow  noo.' 

Towd  [toud],  pp.  told. 

Towel,  y.  to  beat 

Towelin,  a  baby's  napkin. 

Towil,  a  tiresome  boy. 

Town,  a  yillage.     See  Thorpe, 

Towt  [tout],  pp.  taught 

Towse  [touz],  y.  to  tease,  to  card 
wooL 

Toy,  y.  to  card  wooL 

To-year,  this  year. 

Trace,  y.  to  wander  about  aim- 
lessly. '  Do  sit  thee  doon,  bairn, 
thoo 's  alus  tracin*  in  an'  out' 


r*  Trac€  and  turn,  boys.' — Two 
lioble  Kinamen,  ed.  Skeat,  III.  y. 
21 ;  and  see  the  note.^W.  W.  S.] 

Traffic,  y.  (1)  to  walk  about  with- 
out settled  purpose. 

(2)  To  trespass  upon  other 
people's  land. 

Trailing,    Traily,    adj.    sickly, 

nervous,   weary,     *  Mrs 

is  alus  strange  an'  traiHn\  but 
it 's  my  opinion  if  she  'd  tak' 
summats  £ra  th'  Crowle  drug- 
gisters  that  I  could  get  for  her, 
an'  leaye  off  whitterin  her  sen 
aboot  other  folks's  reli^ous  con- 
sams,  she  'd  be  so  well  m  a  week 
she  could  walk  to  Qainsb'r  an'  by 
agean  wi'out  batein'.' 

Trail-tripes,  a  slovenly  woman. 

Trammel-net,  a  net  used  by 
poachers  for  netting  partridges. 
See  Qeryase  Markham,  Hunger*$ 
Freventiony  p.  97. 

Trammock,  y.  (1)  to  walk  about 
without  settled  purpose. 

(2)  To  trespass  upon  other 
people's  land.    See  Traffic, 

Tramp,  y.  to  trudge  oyer.  '  I  Ve 
tramped  this  road  five  an*  twenty 
year ; '  said  by  a  walking  postman. 

Trampor,  (1)  a  tramp. 

(2)  A  wanderer  in  search  of 
work.  'Because  fewer  foreign 
trampere  resort  to  Axholme.'— 
Th.  Stone,  Eev,  of  Agric,  of  Line, 
1800,  303. 

Translate,  v.  to  change ;  usually 
applied  to  transforming  one  kind 
of  gannent  into  another.  '  Our 
parson  gey  th'  owd  communion- 
table-rcloth  to  th'  clerk,  an'  he 's 
translated  it  into  a  great-coat 
agean  winter-time.' — Willoiigh'' 
ton,  'Bottom,  thou  art  irana^ 
UUed^—Mid,  Nt,  Dream,  HI,  L 
122. 

Trapass,  y.  to  wander  about  aim- 
lessly. *  When  iwer  it 's  mucky, 
both  you  an'  th'  dogs  is  sewer  to 
begin  trapaasin*  in  an'  out  o'  th' 
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hoose.'  'That  there  trapesing 
chap  Drake  had  fetched  off  poor 
Panny  in  hie  van.* — Monthly 
Packet,  Jan.  1876,  p.  19. 

Trapes  [ti-aips],  (1)  a  slovenly 
woman. 

(2)  An  uncomfortable  walk 
among  mud,  stones,  or  other  im- 
pediments. *  I  'd  a  strange  trapes 
mi  Corringham  and  Kexby,  th' 
road   was    omust    knee    deep.* 

i  '  It 's  such  a  toil  and  a  trapes  up 
them  two  pair  of  stairs.* — Mrs 
Henry  Wood,  The  Channings, 
1866,  p.  471. 

Trash-bagv,  a  worthless  person. 

Traslile  [trash-l],  a  tiresome  child. 

Traahment,  trash,  rubbish. 

Traun,  v.  to  play;  to  play  truant 

Tray,  (1)  a  hurdle.     MO  tray 
heads  for  stack  yard  at  9*.'— JBt« 
0/  mUiam  White  of  Scatter,  1821. 
(2)  A  wash-tub. 

Treacle-foot,  the  sediment  at  the 
bottom  of  a  treade-can. 

Tread  the  shoes  straight,  to  con- 
duct oneself  circumspectly.  *  I  *ve 
hed  cause  enif  to  tread  my  shoes 
very  straight  while  I  've  Ix^nliv- 
in*  doon  at  th'  Warp-land.'  — 
Messingham,  1843.  'Theymun 
tread  their  shoes  very  straight  or 
there  '11  be  a  row  with  our 
^\ai^:—RaXf  Skirlaugh,  i  112. 

Tree,  a  window-plant. 

Tree-pot,  a  flower-pot. 

Treg,  a  worthless  person.  *I 
nobbut  tell'd  him  'at  he  was  a 
lame  owd  treg,* — Waddingham. 

Trem,  pret.  of  trim.  '  Yes,  it 's 
a  beautiful  tree.  Two  or  three 
weeks  sin*  I  went  up  to  Ann*s,  an* 
I  says,  ;  *  You  're  killin'  that  there 
tree  wi'  cowdness,  1*11  hev  it 
hoam  wi'  me ;  "  an'  so  I  browt  it 
hoam,  an*  I  potter'd  aboot  th* 
roots,  an*  I  trem  it,  an*  I  gev  it  a 
sup  o*  warm  tea  an'  a  few  tea- 
leaves,  an'  now  you  see  I ' — Win- 
terton. 


Trembles,     Trem*ls     [trem*lz]y 

ague,  palsy. 
Tremmle  [tremi],  v.  to  tremble. 
Trent,  the  river  so  called. 

'  Well  is  the  man 
Atwixt  Treat  and  Witham.' 

Trent-fiJl,  the  point  where  the 
,  river  Trent  &lls  into  the  Hum- 
ber. 

*  Between  Trent-faUs  and  Witten- 

ness 
Many   are   made   widdows   and 
fatherless.' 
Diary  o/A6r.  de  la  Pryme,  p.  139. 

Tressemen  land,  certain  land 
in  Kirton-in-Lmdsey,  the  ten- 
ants of  which  held  it  by  the 
tenure  of  keeping  prisoners  in 
the  stocks,  and  gathering  rods 
for  hurdles  *  for  the  Lords  folde,' 
and  making  his '  hay  in  a  Reeke.' 
— Norden's  Survey  of  Manor  of 
Kirton-in-Lindsey,  1616,  9. 

Tressle  [tres-l],  (1)  a  carpenter's 
stool  on  which  wood  is  rested. 

(2)  The  stools  on  which  coffins 
are  placed. 

Trick,  concern,  business,  traffic 
*  He  *s  a  shack-bag,  1 11  hev  no 
trick  wi'  him.' 

Trig,  adj.  tight,  *Thoo  mont 
shove  no  more  into  that  bag,  it's 
ower  trig  no.'  *  Trig  as  a  <mim.' 
Cf.  TJie  Antiquary,  chap.  24. 

Trinity-mass,  the  feast  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  (Obsolete.)  'That 
all  the  bankes  aboute  the  Inges 
be  maynteyned  sufficiently  to  Die 
iudgement  of  the  overseers  before 
Trinity-mas  in  paine  of  euery 
defalte  iii*.  iiii'.' — Scotter  Manor 
Records,  1630. 

Tripplinghoes,  certain  sand-hills 
at  Messingham.  A  farm-house 
has  been  Duilt  there  in  recent 
days ;  and  the  name  is  assuming 
the  vulgar  and  senselesB  form  of 
Triplingham. 

Trod  [trod],  a  footpath. 
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Trollop,  V.  to  beat. 

Trollops,  a  dirty,  sluttish  woman. 

Trolly  [troH],  a  low  cart  used  for 
deHyering  goods. 

Trot,  (1)  an  old  woman;  a  term 
of  contempt.  '  See  how  earnest 
the  old  trot  is  to  haue  her  here, 
and  all  because  shee  is  a  drunken 
gossip  of  hers.' — Bernard,  Te- 
rence, 19. 
(2)  A  Uttle  chfld. 

Trottles,  s.  pi.  the  dung  of  sheep, 
lambs,  or  rabbits.  *  hfanb-troUle 
tea  ta'en  in'ardly  is  a  very  fine 
thing  for  the  whoopin'-cough.' 

TroYB  [trovz],  s.  pL  troughs. 

Tnmnle  [truni],  the  wheel  of  a 
barrow. 

T  tak*  *em  all,  a  teetotum. 

Tnb-thnmper,  a  cooper.      'My 

dear  I  the  tub-thumper  who  lives 
beside  the  *' Unicorn"  has  been 
thrashing  his  wife.' — KirUm-in- 
Lindsey,  1854. 

Tuflie  [tuf-1],  V.  to  bind  flax. 
^  Tuffle  it ;  t.  e.  that  is  making  it 
into  a  loose  sheaf,  open  at  bot- 
tom.'—Arth.  Young,  Line,  Agric, 
1799,  164. 

Tuk,  pt.  t  took. 

Tul,  prep.  to.     See  Til 

Tumble  -  dung,  a  large  black 
beetle  which  lives  in  dung. 

Tumble  ower  their  heads.  Cattle 

are  said  to  tumble  ower  their 
heads  when  they  make  on  sell- 
ing double  what  they  have  cost. 

Tumbril,  Tnmril,  a  square  frame 
for  holding  fodder  in  fold-yards. 
*  12  fuwipri// posts  at  1'  3*.'— 5i7i 
0^  William  White  of  Scotter,  1821. 
This  word  seems  to  have  meant 
a  dung-cart  in  Essex  in  1643. 
'  Meriton  insolently  replied  that 
he  would  provide  his  Tumbril, 
that  is,  his  dung-cart,  to  carry 
her  and  her  children  from  con- 
stable to  constable.' —  Walker, 
Sufferings  of  Clergy,  ii.  397. 


Toinma,  tome. 

Tummle  [tum-1],  v.  to  tumble. 

Tunder,  tinder. 

'  Matches  an'  tunder  ; 
When  a  man 's  married,  he 's  fost 
to  knock  under.' 

Tnnder-box,  a  tinder-box. 

Tuneable,  adj.  (1)  able  to  aing. 
(2)  In  tune.  On  a  bell  at 
Binstead,  Hants.,  is  'Doctor 
Nicholas  gave  five  pound  to  help 
cast  this  peal  tuneable  and  sound.' 
—  Lukis,  Ch.  Bells,  77.  The 
word  is  of  constant  occurrence 
in  bell-founders'  contracts. 

*  More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shep- 
herd's  esii' 

Mid.  Nt  Dream,  1. 1  184. 

Tunnel  [tun-l],  a  funneL 

Tup,  (1)  a  ram. 

(2)  The  &lling  weight  of  a 
pile-engine. 

Turbary,  a  place  where  turves 
are  dug. 

Turf-pit,  a  pit  whence  turves 
have  been  taken. 

Turk,  a  bad-hearted  or  violent 
man.  A  man  whose  bad  lan- 
guage is  considered  not  to  ex- 
aggerate his  real  designs. 

Turkey-eggs,  s.  pi.  freckles. 

Turky  nab  hill,  a  place  in  the 
pansh  of  Messingham,  1825. 

Turment  [tur'ment,  turment'], 
s.  and  V.  torment.  *  What  a  tur- 
ment you  are,  bairn  I  I'd  raather 
ride  bare  backside  to  Linco'n 
up'n  a  fur  busk  then  be  wi'in  a 
mile  o'  thee.'  *  If  you  turment 
them  wasps,  they  11  tang  thee.'. 

Turn,  the  act  of  curdling. 

Turn  again,  money  returned  on 
payment  for  stock.  At  whatever 
price  cattle  are  sold,  a  small  sum 
IS  always  given  back  to  the  pur- 
chaser, for  luck. 

Turn  the  brain,  to  make  insane. 
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'  My  boy 's  strange  and  fond  of 
reading.  He  '11  study  for  howers 
over  Walker's  gjeograpliy  book, 
but  I  've  taken  it  from  Idm  for 
fear  it  should  turn  his  brain.* — 
BoUesford,  1840. 

Turn  the  house  out  of  the  win- 
dows, to  make  a  disturbance,  a 
great  noise,  or  a  riot.  '  No,  he 
vrSl  now  throw  the  house  otU  of 
the  windows,* — James  Harring- 
ton, The  Prerogative  of  Popular 
Govemmentf  L  vii. 

Turn-trencher,  a  game,  played 
with  a  trenoher  at  Ohnstmas- 
tide. 

Turn  up,  v.  to  'rough ; '  i.  e.  to 
put  projections  on  a  horse's  shoes 
to  enable  it  to  keep  its  foot- 
.  hold  in  frost-time, 

Tumil,  the  hasp  or  catch  of  an 
old-fashioned  window-casement. 
'  He  brake  a  quarry  to  get  in  his 
hand  to  turn  the  tumil,*—  Church- 
hook  Clay  worth,  co.  Notts.,  1696. 

Turnip,  v.  (1)  Turnip  plants 
are  said  to  begin  to  turnip  when 
thoy  begin  to  form  bulbs. 

(2)  To  put  sheep  upon  tumive, 
*  Snearling  wethers ;  tumiped  oy 
many,  and  sold  in  the  wool.' — 
Arth.  Young,  Line,  Jgric,  1799, 
320. 

Turves  [turvz],  s.  pi.  peat  cut  for 
fiiel.  Bee  Bags,  In  the  inventory 
of  the  goods  of  Edward  Dixon 
of  Keadby,  1684,  occurs  *  Turfha 
black  &  white,  32.  10«.' 

Tush,  Tushipeg,  a  child's  name 
tor  a  tooth. 

Tussock,  a  '  hassock,'  q.  y. 

TuzEle,  a  tussle ;  a  straggle. 

Twang,  (1)  savour,  flavour. 
'  This  tea 's  gotten  th'  twang  o' 
summats  it  should  n't  hev.' 

(2)  Mode  of  speech,  accent, 
dialect,  *  She  speaks  wi'  a  South- 
country  twang,* 

Twanger,  a  barefaced  lie. 


Twank,  s.  and  v.  beat 

Twatile>peg,  an  earwig. 

Twel'monthy  a  twelvemonth. 

Twioer  [tweismr],  a  thing  worth 
two  of  something  else. 

Twig,  Y.  to  understand, 

'  Biggy  made  a  blunder* 
An^  mat  was  very  big ; 
Biggy  made  a  blunder. 
Acqs  he  could  n't  twig,* 

Twill,  the  spool  of  a  spinning* 
wheel. 

Twilt,  a  bed-quUi 

Twilt,  V.  (1)  to  quilt, 

(2}  To  beat  •lOl  iweU  thj 
mucky  bastard  bairn  aboon  a  bit 
th'  fost  time  I  clam  owd  on  it'—* 
Kirton^in'Lindeey,  1855. 

Twilting-^frame,  a  quilting-frame; 
a  frame  in  which  bed-quilts  are 
made. 

Twine,  v.  to  twist.  <  I  *11  twina 
thy  neck  round  for  tha.' 

Twlnk,  a  twinkling. 

Twintj,  a  two-year  old  coIt« 
(From  two-winter,— "W.  W.  S.) 

Twitch,  (1)  couch-grass.  'A 
continued  mat  of  triticum  repenSi^ 
or  what  is  commonly  called  couch 
or  twitch-gnoB,*  -^  Tho.  8tone» 
Bev.ofAgric  of  Line.  1800,  318. 
(2)  A  stick  with  a  cord  at. 
tached,  used  to  hold  hcnrses  by 
the  upper  lip. 

Twitch,  V.  (1)  to  tie  tightly. 

(2)  To  castrate  by  means  of  a 
cord. 

Twitchel  [twiohij^  anairow  lane» 
an  entry, 

Twitohing,  gathering  twitch^ 
Arth.  Toung,  Line,  Agrie.  1799» 
398. 

Twitter,  a  state  of  nervousness 
or  fear.  'He's  in  a  strange 
twitter  aboot  his  hoose-buildin  •' 

Twixzle,  V.  to  twirl,  to  twist. 

Tyke  [teik],  (1)  a  dog. 
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(2)  A  tireeome  boy. 

Type  [teip],  a  place  with  artificial 
buTTowB,  called  angles,  therein 
furnished  with  stops,  used  for 
taking  rabbits  in  warrens. 

Type,  Type  np  [teip],  v.  to  tip 
up,  to  oyerturn.    See  Tipple. 

Typpety  land  in  the  parish  of 
V/interton,  1456. — Jrc?iaeologia^ 
zL238. 

Vgly-moufhed,  fool-mouthed, 
given  to  bad  language.  '  She 's 
the  ugly^mouthedest  woman  I 
ever  heard  speak.* — 1870. 

Vn-,  used  at  times  for  the  Latin 
negative  prefix  tn-  or  tm-;  as 
'  unpossibie,'  '  unconvenient.' 

Vnbethink,  v.  to  recollect  (Mid. 

£.  unhethtnken;  A.S.  ymh-pencan.) 

*  And  tmhethought  him  of  a  while, 
How  he  might  that  wilde  bore 

beguile.' 
^f>  Liondy  in  Percy  FdiOy  i  76. 

*Now  William  the  Conqueror 
haveing  the  whole  nation  at 
command  begun  to  unhethink 
himself,  how  he  miffht  gratify 
his  favourites.' — ^De  l&  Pryme's 
Hut,  of  WinterUminArchaeologxat 
zl.  234. 

Vnde.  The  people  very  rarely 
say  nephew  or  niece.  They 
almost  always  speak  of  the  senior 
as  uncle  or  aunt  to  the  junior. 
'  She 's  a  child  her  husband  was 
v/ncle  to.' — Mabel  HeroUy  i.  137. 

*  That  young  woman  I  *m  unde 
to.' — Mahd  Heron^  ii  120. 

Vncomeatable,    [un-kumatubl], 

adj.  unattainable. 

Vncomed,  pp.  not  come.  The 
author  heard  the  following  con- 
versation at  the  Kirton-in-Ltind- 
sey  post-office  about  twenty 
years  ago: 

Old  woman,  tapping  at  post- 
office   window — *  Noo  then,  Mr 

.   Frow,  hes  that  letter  corned/' 


Mr  Fraw  (the  post-master) — 
*Noa,ithesnV 

Old  woman — *Well,  noo,  Mr 
Frow,  do  you  think  yersen  this 
is  th'  reight  way  to  use  a  woman  P 
here  hev  I  been  iwery  day, 
iwery  day  for  a  week  dartin' 
aboot  efter  ye  to  ax  for  my  awn 
letter,  an'  it's  uncom'd yet.  Will 
it  be  here  to-morrer  P ' 

VneonsoioiLable,  adj.  unreason- 
able. *What  an  unconscionable 
time  i'  th'  momin'  this  is  to  come. 
You  owt  to  ha'  been  upo'  the  job 
by  six,  an'  it 's  just  upo'  th' 
strike  o'  eight  an'  not  a  handstir 
done.'  1641.  <  Petition  of  Thomas 
and  Bichard  Heming  for  relief 
against  Henry  Brackenhead,  by 
whose  unconscionable  practises 
they  have  been  deprived  of  the 
chauntiy  house  in  Eowny.' — 
Hist  M88,  Com,  Rep,  iv.  app. 
112. 

Vncuxmiiig,  adj.  ignorant,  stupid. 
See  Mon,  Ang,  iiii  554. 

Vndecent,  adj.  indecent. 

Vnderoomestaxid,  v.  to  under- 
stand. 

Under-eome-stiimble,  v.  to  floun- 
der in  speech.  '  He  under-come^ 
stumbled  about  so  I  could  get  th' 
reight  end  o'  nowt.'  (OdcQy 
enough,  undercomestumble  is  used 
in  London  in  -plsLceot understand,) 

Under-drawing,  a  plaster  ceiling. 

Vnderfindy  v.  to  find  out,  dis- 
cover something  secret.  '  He 
was  here  last  neet,  I  underfind, 
though  they  didnt  want  me  to 
knaw.' 

Vnderlianded,  adj.  (1)  under- 
hand. *  It  was  just  like  him,  a 
strange  underhaiided  tiick.' 

(2)  Not  having  a  sufficient 
number  of  hands,  i,  e,  work- 
people. 'We're  alus  strange 
an'  underhanded  on  threshin' 
days ;  catch- workmen  is  n't  to  be 
gotten  noo  at  no  rate.' 
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VncLerlonty  (1)  a  lazy  servani-boy. 
^2^  The  leafit  boy  on  a  fEum. 
(3)  The  weakest  beast   in  a 
herd. 

Vndermind,  v.  to  undermine. 

ITndeniean,  (1)  underneath. 
(2)  adj.  deceitful 

Vnderpin,  v.  to  put  a  foundation 
under  a  walL  *  Until  then  the 
Anglican  Establishment  'W]as 
girded  and  underpinned  by  its 
exclusiTe  social  and  pobtioal 
priyileges.* — JEssays  onBelig,  and 
lAt,,  vol.  i.  p.  36. 

Vndersuffing,  underdraining. 

Vnder  the  roof,  in  the  house. 

Vngain,  adj.  inconvenient.  *  It 's 
a  strange  ungain  place;  all  th' 
rooms  oppen  one  thrif  another.' 

VngeaTp  v.  to  take  the  harness  off 
a  horse. 

Vngone,  pp.  not  gone.  'He 
comed  two  hours  sinS  an'  th' 
idle  feller 's  ungone  yet.*  See 
Uncomed, 

ITnheppen,    adj.    unskilful    (see 

Heppen)*  *  He 's  the  hun^e^peneat 
bein'  at  'andlin*  a  tool  'at  iwer  I 
seecL 

TTnkiiidjadj.  (1)  crooked,  twisted; 
lit.    unnaturaL      'Them   ashes 
graws  strange  an'  unkind,* 
(2)  Heavy,  sad ;  said  of  land. 

Vnknown  lud.  Where  lands 
are  unenclosed,  if  a  person  has  a 
right  to  a  certain  number  of 
acres,  but  has  not  any  merestone 
or  other  mark  to  uiow  where 
they  are,  his  property  is  called 
unknovm  land,  and  he  is  required 
by  the  manorial  or  parochial 
authorities  to  take  his  crop,  from 
year  to  year,  in  such  part  of  tiie 
field  as  IS  allotted  to  him. 

VnliYerable,  adj.  not  fit  for  de. 
livery;  said  of  potatoes.  Bee 
Liverahle, 

Vnlowse,  Vnloose,  v.  to  loose. 


VnmeBseftll,  a4j.  indecent,  dis- 
orderly. 

Vnnatnrable,  a4j.  unnatural. 

Vnposaibility,  an  impossibility. 
'  It 's  an  unpoBiibility  to  farm 
warp-land  to  any  sense  if  it  cant 
be  kept  clear  o'watter.'  'Wherin 
semeth  to  be  so  many  vnposay- 
bylytees.^ — ^LordBemers,  Arthur 
o/LitUe  Britain,  ed.  1814.  Pro- 
log. 

Vnposffible,  adj«  impossible.  ' It's 
unpossible  to  live  wi'  a  woman 
like  her  wi'out  fallin'  out.'  *  It 
is  unpoaaible  almost  for  two  young 
folks,  equall  in  years  to  live  to- 
gether, and  not  be  in  love,  espe- 
cially in  great  houses.'  —  Kob. 
Burton,  Anat,  Md.  1652,  p.  481. 

Unsatisfied,  adj.  dissatisfied. 

Until,  (1)  prep.  unto.  See  Til. 
I've  been  until  him  scores  o* 
times,  but  could  get  no  sattle- 
meni' 

'  I  trust  in  God,  how  dare  ye  then 
Say  thus  my  soule  vntill  P ' 
Psalm  zi.,  Stomhold  and  Hop- 
kins, ed.  1628. 

(2)  Into.  '  Chuck  some  more 
stolins  until  her,  she  'U  carry  iwer 
so  much  more  yet ;'  said  of  load- 
ing a  cart,  1858. 

Vp,  used  with  many  verbs  to  in- 
tensify their  meaning,  as  to  dean 
up,  to  repair  up,  to  reightle  up, 

Vphond  [upoud*],  v.  to  uphold, 
to  support.  <  I  '11  uphoud  it  *  is 
a  common  expression  used  to  in- 
dicate complete  certainty.  A 
man  told  the  author  some  little 
time  since  that  he  had  met  with 
a  person  who  denied  the  everlast- 
ingness  of  future  torment;  but 
he  added,  *  when  he  comes  to  be 
dead  he  '11  find  out  different,  I'll 
uphoud  it'  'Your  gard'ner's 
made  his  sen  into  a  gent,  then, 
noo,  I  'U  uplioud  it,  for  I  seed 
him    mysen    nobut    yesterday 
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\ralkin*  wi'  a  caxpet-bag  in  bii 
band.'— JreaJ(y»  1876. 

TTp  nor  down,  anywhere.  '  I  've 
Deen  lookin'  for  tk'  offil  oud  thinjg^ 
all  th*  momin',  an'  can't  find  it 
naather  up  nor  down  nowhere.' 

Upon  heaps,  in  confusion.  '  She 
alua hes ner  hoose  upon  heap$* 

Vppanend,  same  as  '  on  end/  q.v. 
Vpping- steps,  Vpping  -  stones, 

noTsing-stepB,  q.  v.  C£  NcUb 
and  Querui,  6  Series,  iv.  18,  276. 

Vppish,  a4j.  haughty. 

Vpiise,  a  rising  in  social  position. 
'The  upriie  o'  that  fEmiily  was 
th'  inolosores.' 

Vj^rising,  getting  up  in  a  morn- 
ing. <It  was  time  for  uprifing 
afore  ony  of  us  was  i'  hed. 

Uprising  an'  down  setting.    To 

know  the  uprising  and  doum-iet- 
ting  of  a  person  or  a  feimily 
means  to  know  all  ahout  their 
private  concerns.  SeePa.  cxxtix. 
1  (Prayer-Book). 

Upshot,  result,  consequence,  out- 
come. '  Th'  upeTiot  'all  be,  if  thoo 
does  n't  tak'  care,  that  thoo  11  get 
a  month  or  two  i'  prison.' 

Vpsteer,  disturbance,  confusion. 
'  There  was  such  an  a  vpateer  as 
you  niyver  seed.' 

TTjistroke,  result,  conclusion. 
*  Th'  upstroke  on  it  aU  was  that 
they  ton'd  him  oot  o'  his  farm.' 

Vpsydaisy  [uopsidai'zij,  an  ex- 
pression used  when  lifting  an  in- 
mnt. 

Vptak,  (1)  the  taking  up  or  en- 
tering unon  anything.  '  It 's  to 
be  hoped  his  Inrass  'Sll  be  ready 
when  th'  upiak  comes.'  <  Uptak 
day  for  land  hereabouts  is  Lady- 
day.'  *  Th'  uptak  o'  th'  wool  'all 
be  next  Wednesday.'  <lib:Tomp- 
son  for  the  uptak  money  £1  l(f .' 
--Northorpe  Ace  1782. 

(2)  A  deposit  paid  on  the  pur- 
chase of  timber,  Ao, 


Vp  to,  equal  to  any  undertaking, 

<  He's  up  to  entering  on  a  farm 
of  four  or  five  hundred  acre.' 

<  He 's  six  sons,  but  they  're  non 
on  'em  up  to  nowt.' 

Vs,  frequently  used  for  the  singu- 
lar, me.  '  Mammy,  nre  us  some 
bread  an'  butter.'  '  Jjend  us  yer 
hand-saw,  will  ye  ? ' 

*irsban'  [uz'bun],  husband. 

Vse,  interest  for  money. 

Vsed  to  could,  used  to  be  able. 
'  I  doan't  knaw  whether  I  could 
find  th'  road  noo,  but  I  used  to 
cotdd* 

Vsed  to  would,  would.  'He 
niyyer  went  to  chech  at  that 
time  o'  day,  'cos  he  did  n't  use  to 
would* 


I,  8.  pi.  presents  to  servants. 

Valance-stick,  a  thin,  fiat  rod, 
which  runs  in  a  slot  in  the  top  of 
a  bed- valance,  which  is  used  for 
keeping  it  in  its  place. 

Vallidom,  value.  'It's  not  the 
vallidom  of  six  pence.' 

Valnate,  v.  to  value.  'When 
all  things  is  valuated,  it  will  come 
out  he  owes  me  monev.'  '  It 
will  be  important  to  vaiuate  the 
influence  of  this  extraordinary 
man.'  —  London  Society^  Feb. 
1873,  p.  140. 

Value,  space  of  time.  '  I  waited 
for  him,  maybe  the  value  of  ten 
minutes.' 

Vardit,  Vardy,  (1)  verdict 

(2)  Opinion.  '  I  think  we  shall 
hev  snaw ;  what's  your  vardit  f* 
<  Hod  thoo  thee  noise,  thoo 's  alus 
pokin'  in  thy  vardit,* 

Vannent  [varment],  (1)  vermin. 
(2)  A  term  of  abuse. 

Varra  [varVu],  adv.  very. 

Vartiwell,  the  eye  of  a  gate  in 
which  the  crook  works.  *  March 
30th  [1763]  Grookes  vartuails  ft 
bands  1'  ^\*—Northorpe  Ace 
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Vast,  adj.  great,  numerons ;  used 
as  sb.  for  alarge  quantity.  *  There 
used  to  be  a  vast  o'  rabbits  at 
Hobne.*  '  There 's  a  vcut  o'  pears 
t'  year.' 

Velyet-tongae,  a  smooth-spoken, 
deceitful  person. 

Vernon,  venom. 

Vertwood,  a  wood  in  the  parish 
of  Brumby.  *  All  that  Sprinee 
of  Wood  or  coppice  commonly 
called  Prince  Wood  alias  Vert- 
wood  lyeing  and  being  in  Broom- 
by  in  the  county  of  IJincoln.' — 
Survey  of  Manor  of  Kirton-in" 
Lindsey,  1649. 

Very  deal,  very  much.  'My 
missis  is  a  very  deal  better  thus 


momin'.* 


Very   not   well,   very   unwell. 

*  Well,  John,  how's  your  missis  ? ' 
'  Thank  you,  she 's  very  not  weU 
this  momin*.' 

Vesses    [ves'ez],   s.    pi.    verses. 

*  I  *m  goin'  to  chapil  to  hear  th' 
bairns  say  their  vesses,* 

Vet,  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

Vice,  part  of  a  spinning-wheel 
fitted  with  wire  hooks,  for  con- 
ducting the  thread  to  the  spool, 
which  IS  put  upon  it. 

Viewly,  adj.  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
'  Butchers  blawsmeat  to  mak'  it 
look  viewly. *  *  That  calica  looks 
viewly,  but  why  what^s  it  doo- 
tor'd  up  wi*  ? — chalk  an'  glazin', 
an'  when  it's  wesh'd  it's  as  thin 
as  a  bit  o*  muslin.' 

Volantine,  a '  valentine.' 

Wabble  [wob-1],  v.  to  tremble, 
to  reel  about,  to  sway  from  side 
to  side  as  a  duck  does  in  walk- 
ing. 

Waoken,  Wakensome,  adj.  wake- 
ful, sharp,  quick-witted.  'As 
wacken  as  a  witterick.' 

Wad,  a  mark  in  shooting,  plough- 
ing, land-measuring,  &c. 


Wad,  V.  would. 

Wad-staff,  Wad-stick,  a  tall  white 
wand,  or  a  wand  painted  in  alter- 
nate rims  of  various  colours,  used 
as  a  mark  for  ploughmen_in  set- 
ting out  furrows. 

Wade,  V.  to  ford.  *  I  've  waded 
iwery  dreftn  an*  beck  there  is 
atween  Flixborough  Stather  and 
Mo'ton.'— A  X.,  1849. 

Waff  (that  is,  waft),  odour,  scent. 
'  There 's  a  strange  waff  o'  new 
paint  about.' — 17  Aug.  1875. 

Waffle,  the  bark  of  a  little  dog. 

Waffle-bags,  a  foolish  person  who 

'   talks  much,  and  foolidily.  '  He 's 

such  an  a  waffle  -  bays ;  vvYeij' 

body  i'  th'  toon  's  staul'd  to  dead 

wi'  listenin'  to  him.' 

Waffy,  adj.  siUy,  weak  in  mind 
or  body. 

Waft,  a  wind,  a  breeze,  a  blast. 
'  There  was  thunner  i'  th'  air,  an' 
he  could  n't  get  a  waft  o*  wind.' 
'The  wafte  lot  a  cannon-shot] 
tooke  mv  breath  from  me  for  that 
present'^-- 1642,  Autohiog.  of 
Alice  Thornton  (Surteee  Soc.),  33. 

Wage,  wages. 

Waggon  and  horses,  Ur$a  major, 
the  great  bear. 

Waggoner,  the  head-man  among 
a  farmer's  yearly  servants. 

Wain,  a  waggon. 

Wain^  V.  to  wean. 

Wait,  the  act  of  waiting.  *  I  'd 
a  strange  long  wait  for  him  afore 
he  comed  fira  th'  dub.' — 11  Deo. 
1876. 

Wake  Fwaik],  adj.  weak.  'Th' 
poor  baim'^s  strange  an'  wake 

yet' 

Walker  earth,  FulIer^s  earth. 
(Obsolescent.) 

WaUdng-fish,  a  small  silvery  in- 
sect. 

Walks,  an  avenue.    There  was, 
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until  about  a  quarter  of  a  oen- 
tury  ago,  a  long  ayenue  of  elms 
to  the  south  of  the  Tillage  of 
BuTTingham,  called  Burringham 
walka.  Thev  are  shewn  in  the 
Ordnance  Map. 

Waller,  adj.  watery,  said  of  food. 
'  That  rice-pudding  tastes  so  blue 
and  wcUler? 

Wall-eyed,  adj.  A  horse  is  said 
to  be  waU-eyed  when  the  iris  of 
his  eye  is  white.  Skinner  ab- 
sprdlj  says  it  is  so  called  '  ^ 
simihtudine  oculorum  Balanee.' 
[Bather  compare  loel.  vagly  a 
oroBS-beam,  roost ;  vagi  d  auga,  a 
beam  in  the  eye  (a  name  given 
to  a  disease  of  the  eye) ;  Swedish 
vc^df  a  perch  for  fowls;  also,  a 
flty  (or  disease)  in  the  eye, — ^W. 

Wall-pUte,  a  beam  of  timl)er 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  wall,  to 
which  the  roof  is  attached* 

Wall«reoti,  (1)  a  foundation. 
(2)  The  bottom  part  of  the 
wall  in  a  room.  The  part  usually 
ooyered  by  the  skirting-boardL 
<  Old  Billy  Keal  salted  his  piff  i' 
our  parlour,  an'  th'  luallrooUneB 
been  damp  agean  rain  iyyer  sin^' 

Wallop,  a  resounding  blow. 

WftUira,  y.  a.  to  beat,  to  thrash. 
'  If  ne  does  n't  behaye  his  sen 
111  wallop  his  hide  for  him.' 

Wallopper  [wol-upurl,  anything 
yery  large  or  fine.  '"That  sow  o* 
thine  is  a  waUopper* 

Wanded  ehair,  a  ohair  made  of 
wicker-work. 

Wang-teeth,  s.  pL  the  molar  teeth. 
(A.O.  wang^Uii,) 

Wankle,  adj.  weak.  'I'm  get- 
tin'  better  £Eut,  but  I  feel  stranse 
an'  wanfde  yet.'    (A.S.  wancol!) 

Wankling,  (1)  a  weakly  child,  or 
lower  animal 

(2)  The  least  pig  in  a  litter, 
the  '  recklin,'  q.  y. 


Want,  a  deficiency.  A  deficient 
place  in  stone  or  timber  is  called 
a  want  A  {person  of  deficient 
intellect  is  said  to  haye  *  a  want 
somewhere.' 

Wap  [wop],  ^1)  a  blow. 

(2;  Tremolmg,  palpitation. 

Wap  [wop],  y.  to  beat. 

Wap-fly,  an  oyal  piece  of  leather 
attached  to  a  stick  used  by 
butchers  for  killing  fiies. 

Wappe  (meaning  uncertain;  ob- 
solete). 1630.  'To  Thomas  Kurd 
for  a  wappe  of  iron,xigV — KirUm- 
in'Lina$ey  Ch.  Ace. 

Waps,  (1)  the  fan  of  a  machine 
for  dressing  com. 

(2^  A  child's  name  for  a  wasp. 
(A,S.  weeps.) 

War,  adj.  (1)  aware.  'He  run'd 
at  me  afore  I  was  war  on  him.' 

<  Hayelok  was  warihai  Qiim  sWank 
sore.' — Havdoky  788. 

(2)  Worse.     *I  get  war  an* 
war  day  by  day.' 

(3)  ady,  where.  '  War  was  ye 
when  I  holler'd,' 

War  [wor],  pt,  t.  was. 

Warbles,  s.  pi.  maggots  under 
the  skin  of  hying  cattle. 

'Ward,  an  enclosure  award. 

Wardle4ays,  s.  pi.  work-days. 

Ware,  y,  to  spend.  1463.  '  Wyll 
no  thyng  ware  up  on  hym.'  — 
Paston  Letteri,  Ed.  1874,  u.  139. 

Wark,  work. 

Wark,  y.  (1)  to  work. 

(2)  <  He  works  bad '  is  said  of 
the  deep  or  rapid  breathing  of 
any  animal  in  pain. 

(3)  To  purge. 

Wark -folks,  a  pL  labouring 
people. 

Warkman,  a  workman. 

Warkmanly,  adj.  workman-like. 
'All  manner  of  warkmanship 
nedefull  to  be  doon  by  carpenters 
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in  the  foresaid  werk  well  and 
warkmanJy  doon  set  up  and 
finesshed.' — Indetd,  for  Carpen- 
try, 1484,  in  ChandleT's  Life  of 
Waynjlete,  370. 

WarkmanBhip,  workmanship. 

Warld,  world. 

Warm  [waum],  v.  to  beat  '  I  '11 
warm  thee.'  *  Her  brother  said 
he  would  tell  her  father,  and  he 
would  warm  her.' — Leeds  Merc, 
8  Dec.  1876. 

Warn,  y.  to  give  notice  of  a 
parish  meeting. 

Warner,  a  church-warden.  Per- 
haps Tvamer  is  not  a  corruption 
of  warden,  but  a  churchwarden 
became  so  called  because  he  was 
wont  to  give  notice  of  parish 
matters  in  church.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  a  warning  of 
this  kind :  '  Pleas  to  tak'  noatis, 
'at  Tom  Eogers  the  'pinder,  11 
start  o'  pin£n'  pigs  o'  Tuesday 
morning  an'  ony  pigs  'ats  catched 
runnin'  i'  th'  toon-street  '11  be 
putten  i'  th'  pinfowd.* — Owmby, 
nr,  Spital,  cir.  1820. 

Warning,  (1)  a  notice  to  quit. 
(2)  A  portent,  dream,  ghostly 
appearance,    or   other    reputed 
supernatural  visitation. 

Warn't  [womt],  was  not.  *I 
warn*t  a  goin'  to  do  as  he  said, 
you  need  n't  think.' 

Wamot  land.  Certain  lands 
within  the  Manor  of  £jrton-in- 
lindsey  were  anciently  called 
wamot  land,  'Northorpe  .  .  . 
there  is  oertaine  wamot  Lands 
whidi  is  commonlie  helde  at  the 
will  of  the  prince,  likewise  con- 
ceiled  of  the  vearlie  rent  of  iij'. 
iiij*. — ^Norden  s  Survey  of  Kirton 
Soke,  MS.  Pub.  Lib.  Camb.  Ff. 
4.  30,  fol.  48  b.  Gf.  26  6.,  49  6., 
64  &.,  66  6. 

Warp,  the  mud  of  the  Trent, 
Ouse,  and  Humbor. 

Warped  up,  pp.  said  of  a  person 


who  is  silently  stupid.  'He's 
dear  warp*d  up,  niyyer  does  nowt 
b\it  smoak  bacca  an'  think  aboot 
his  bairn.' 

Warping,  the  process  of  raising 
and  enriching  land  by  causing 
the  rivers  Trent,  Ouse,  or  num- 
ber to  deposit  warp  upon  it. 
*  Turning  the  River  Trent  over 
Land  is  called  warping  the 
Land.  The  Quantity  of  Mud 
deposited  by  tne  Biver,  and  its 
richness  are  really  astonishing. 
Those  who  have  low  and  marshy, 
or  barren  lands  so  situated  as  to 
be  overflowed  by  the  Tide ;  or  if 
they  can  obtain  leave  to  make  a 
cut,  sluice,  &c.,  are  sure  to  have 
them  first  raised  considerably 
higher,  and  then  made  excellent 
meadow  or  pasture.  The  mud  is 
brought  up  every  Tide  firom  the 
Sea,  so  tnat  the  Biver  seems 
always  muddy.* — Survey  of  the 
Manor  of  Kirton- in -Lindeey, 
1787.  Cf.  J.  A.  Clark,  Farming 
of  Lincolnshire,  1852,  p.  118. 
Stonehouse's  Isle  of  Axholme,  p. 
38. 

Warrand,  a  warrant. 

Warrant-money,  earnest-money. 
(Obsolete.)  1635.  *The  church 
wardens  ....  did  sell  vnto  James 
Dales  the  church  eadlandes  of 
barley  and  the  common  pease 
for  which  he  is  to  pay  vnto  the 
said  church  wardens  uie  some  of 
ton  pounds  warrant  money  vpon 
easter  Munday  next' — Kirton^ 
in-Lindsey  Ch,  Ace, 

Warrender,  a  warrener.  *  My 
father  was  warrender  at  Thor- 
ganby  when  I  was  bom.' — Fod- 
dlethorp,  19  Dec.  1876. 

Warse  [wars],  worse. 

Wartday,  workday.    (Obsolete.) 
'  To  Henry  EUes  aU  my  wartday   . 
rayment.* — WUl  of  William  jBa- 
nard  of  Appleby,  1542. 

Warts.  *The  best  o'  all  cures 
for  tuarts  is  to  get  a  black  sncel 
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an*  rub  th'  warts  wi*  it,  an*  then 
to  stick  th'  sneel  on  a  black-thorn 
twig  in  a  hedge,  an'  as  th'  sneel 
dees  an'  rots  away,  so  will  th' 
warts.* — Joseph  Jackson,  Yaddle^ 
thorpe,  1850.  K  at  the  time  you 
have  your  stockings  on  you  rub 
your  warts  against  them,  they 
will  go  away. — Althorpe.  If  you 
sell  them  to  some  one  it  has  a 
like  effect. — Henry  Richard,  Nor- 
thorpe.  If  you  steal  a  piece  of 
raw  meat  or  a  bit  of  bread,  rub 
your  warts  with  it  and  then  bury 
it ;  as  the  jneat  or  bread  decays, 
so  will  the  warts  go  away. — Bot- 
tes/ord,  1876.  If  you  rub  warts 
with  the  soft  white  matter  with- 
in the  pod  of  a  broad  bean,  they 
will  go  away. — Scawhy,  1866.  If 
you  count  tne  warts  and  put  an 
equal  number  of  stones  in  a  bag 
and  bury  it,  the  warts  will  go 
away. — I,ea, 

Washley  Moor,  a  place  in  the 
parish  of  Messingham,  1825. 

Waster,  (1)  any  small  object  in 
a  candle  which  causes  it  to  bum 
unevenly  or  to  gutter. 
(2)  A  wasteful  person. 

'Fro  toastoures   and   fro  wykked 
men.' — Piers  Plowm.  B.  yi.  29. 

Wast  heart,  interj.  an  exclama- 
tion indicating  deep  grief. 

Water-blast,  an  eruption. 

Waterbrash,        Watersprings, 

Watertaiims,  a  sickness;  Py- 
rosis. — Quinoy's  Lexicon  Medi- 
cum,  1811. 

Water-carts,  s.  pi.  lain-clouds. 

Water-doctor,  Water-caster,  a 

charlatan  who  professes  to  be  able 
to  discoyer  and  prescribe  for  the 
ailments  of  people  from  inspect- 
ing their  urme  only.  It  is  still  a 
common  custom  for  persons  who 
are  ill  to  send  bottles  of  their 
urine  to  be  inspected  by  the 
watcT'doctor  and  to  take  with 
full  faith  the  medicines  he  sends 
back,  when  all  the  while  the 


*  medical  practitioner'  has  neyer 
seen  the  patient.  In  the  ex- 
penses of  Hugh  Grantham  of 
xork,  mason,  10  April,  1410,  oc- 
curs, *  Cuidam  medico  pro  labore 
Buo  iij'  iiij''.  Eidem  pro  inspec- 
tioneurinarum  ejusdem  defuncti, 
per  yices,  xyiij*.'— r«<  Ebor,  iii. 
52.  In  consequence  of  this 
superstition  the  urinal  became 
a  sign  of  the  medical  profession. 
Saints  Cosmas  and  Damian,  the 
patrons  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
are  frequently  represented,  the 
one  holding  a  urinal  and  the 
other  a  salve-pot.  In  Holbein's 
'Dance  of  Death'  a  skeleton  is 
represented  holding  wp  an  urinal 
at  which  a  physician  is  intently 
gazing.  The  motto  is  'Medice 
cura  te  ipsum.'  It  is  probable 
that  sensible  people,  even  in 
the  days  when  the  science  of 
medicine  was  almost  unknown, 
laughed  at  this  imposture.  On 
a  corbel  in  Tork  Minster  there 
is  a  representation  of  an  owl 
peering  into  an  urinal,  with  a 
most  grotesque  expression  in  his 
face.  The  inventory  of  the  goods 
of  the  Guild  of  the  B.  V.  Mary^  of 
Boston,  taken  in  1634,  mentions 
'a  masar  with  a  sengle  band 
with  a  prynt  in  the  bothom  of 
the  passion  of  saynt  Thomas  the 
martyr  &  a  plate  of  syluer  & 
gilte  with  an  Ape  lokynge  in 
an  vrynall  written  with  these 
woordes  **  this  water  is  pcrlows  " 
weynge  xv  vnces  di.'  —  Line. 
Church  Furniture,  195.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  follow- 
ing sarcastic  jingles  were  popu- 
lar: 

'  Stercus  et  xirina 
Medicorum  fercula  prima.' 
Van  Hehnont,  Opera,  1667,  ii.  38. 

'  ExcrementitioTis  dung  and  urine- 
piss 

Are  of  physicians  the  most  dainty 
dish.^— c/bAn  Chandler,  1662, 875. 

As  an  illustration  of  a  dangerous 
and  disgusting  popular  supersti- 
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tion,  fhe  following  narratiTe  of 
what  took  ]>laoe  quite  recently 
in  a  village  in  the  West  Biding 
of  Yorksmre,  is  not  out  of  nlace. 
The  editor  quotes  from  the  letter 
of  a  friend  who  knows  all  the 
droumstanoee of Ihe ease.  'Quite 
lately  there  lived  at ....  an  old 
man  who  ei\joyed  a  great  reput- 
ation as  a  ivaier-ecuier,  iHext 
to  his  consulting-room  he  had  a 
waiting-room,  in  which  he  would 
often  keep  his  patients  waiting 
a  very  long  time,  partly  to  im- 
press them  with  a  sense  of  the 
difficulty  there  was  in  seeing  a 
man  whose  time  was  so  fmly 
occupied,  partly  in  order  that 
he  might  listen  and  watch 
through  a  private  communica- 
tion to  their  complaints,  which 
patients  thus  shut  up  in  a  room 
together  never  £eu1  to  pour  into 
one  another's  ears.  One  day  a 
woman,  on  being  at  length  shown 
into  his  presence,  produced  a 
bottle  of  urine,  telling  the  wise 
man  it  was  that  of  ner  child, 
and  she  wanted  to  know  what 
was  the  matter  with  him.  The 
doctor  held  it  up  between  his 
eyes  and  the  liffht,  looked  at  it 
intently,  and  at  last  said,  ''Why, 
woman,  your  child  has  had  a 
&dl  down  some  stairs  I  **    **  By 

Sows  I "  said  the  woman,  petri- 
ed  with  astonishment,  "it's 
true  an'  all ! "  but,  nevertheless, 
with  a  tinge  of  scepticism  even 
yet  remaining.  "K'aw  can  ye 
tell  me.  Doctor,  how  monny  steps 
as  ther  wor  t'  bairn  fell  daan  r  " 
The  doctor  held  up  the  urine, 
this  time  more  thoughtfiill^  and 
carefully  than  before,  and  it  was 
not  unnl  some  little  time  had 
elapsed  that  at  last  he  said  con- 
fidently, "  I  can  —  there  was 
seven.  **  Yer  wrong  this  time, 
doctor,"  exclaimed  uie  woman 
triumphantly ;  **  ther  wor  eleven 
on  'em*  But  the  doctor,  with 
undisturbed  face,  was  still  gaz- 
ing intently  at  the  urine,  and 


asked,  "Did  you  happen  to  bring 
me  all,  woman  P  "  "  No,"  says 
she,  "ther  wor  near  as  much 
agSan."  "  Just  so,"  says  the  doc- 
tor, "  that  makes  it  all  right;  the 
other  steps  was  in  that  you 
did  n't  bring."' 

Water-dogs,  s.  pL  small  clouds 
below  large  ones,  said  to  presage 
rain. 

Water-drill,  a  drill  by  which 
the  seed  is  sown,  accompanied  by 
water. 

Water-fturrow,  a  farrow  ploughed 
out  with  a  level  bottom,  for 
drainage  purposes. 

Watergang,  a  watercourse.  'If 
thoo  does  n't  get  that  watergang 
o'  thine  feighed  oot,  and  ^uick, 
111  see  what  th'  commissioners 
[of  Sewers]  will  say  to  thee.' 
*  Your  watw-gangB^  or  your  com- 
mon water  courses  of  all  sorts.' 
— Irutruc,  for  jury^men  on  the 
C<m.  of  8€wer9,  1664,  p.  10.  Of. 
Hay,  Hist,  of  Arbroath,  120. 

Water-jnry,  a  jury  consistiiig  of 
eighteen  ijersons,  employed  by 
the  commissioner  of  Bewers  to 
determine  rights  of  drainage. 

Waterlot,  the  portion  of  a  drain 
which  oneperson  has  to  keep  in 
order.  '  That  all  men  make  ther 
waterldtteB  within  the  Towne  as 
ofte  as  neede  requires.' — Scotter 
Manor  Eeoord$f  1578. 

Water-slain,  adj.  Com  which 
has  been  killed  by  being  flooded 
is  said  to  have  been  water^dain. 

Water-spout,  the  rays  of  the  sun 
fidling  through  a  cloud  and 
seeming  to  touch  the  ground. 

Watersprings,  Waierbrash,  q.  v. 

Water-stone,  a  thin  stone  found 
in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  in  beds 
of  clay.— Will.  Peck,  Jcc.  of  Id* 
of  Axholme,  14. 

Waters,  the  sea-side  or  an  inland 
spa.  '  That  bairn  o'  thine  looks 
badly;  I'd  tak*  him  to  Clea- 
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thorpes,  to  ih'  woUtb  a  bit,  if  I 
was  thoo.'  *  Mrs  ....  -wanted 
to  go  to  the  vxUeTB,  but  she  dar  n't 
go  far  fra  home,  so  she  went  an' 
lodged  at  th'  "  Dog  an'  Gun  "  at 
East  Butterwick  by  th'  Trent 
side.' 

Wath,  Wath-Btead,  a  ford.  (A.S. 

Kxi€,  Lat.  uadwrn,)  'They  do 
further  present  ....  that  the 
township  of  Burringham  in 
making  their  warthe*  or  fordes 
oyer  the  aforesaid  dytches  do  not 
cast  in  more  sand  then  is  need- 
ful for  the  passage  of  their  cat- 
tell,' — Inquisition  of  8eioer»t  1583, 
12.  '  From  thence  I  went  oyer 
a  t«rfA.'— 1697,  Diary  of  Abra- 
Jiam  de  la  Fryme  (Surtees  Soc.), 
153. 

Waiter  [watmr],  water. 

Waver,  v.  to  wave.  'Cloas  to 
dry  shouldn't  be  left  waverin* 
aboot  by  a  road-side.  They  scar' 
bosses.'  '  Standardes  A  stremers, 
waueryng  in  the  wynde.' — Arthur 
of  LiUU  Britain,  edit.  1814,  p. 
77. 

Wax,  V.  to  grow. 

Wax-work.  To  *  look  like  wax- 
.  toork '  signifies  to  look  yery  fair, 
delicate,  or  beautifiil.  'Ah, 
dear,  m'm,  how  splendid  that 
fuchsia  of  yours  is ;  it  really  looks 
just  like  waX'itH)rk  for  sartan.' 
Nurses  call  babies  'little  tuax- 
worka.* 

Way.  To  be  Mn  a  strange  way ' 
is  to  be  much  troubled,  or  yery 
angry. 

Way-gate,  a  priyate  right  of  way 
oyer  another's  proper^. 

Way-going  crop,  following  crop, 
i.  e.  the  right  possessed  by  the 
tenant  on  some  farms  of  carrying 
away  the  com  grown  on  a  part  of 
the  land  the  haryest  after  ne  has 
quitted  the  farm. 

Ways.  To  '  go  a  great  ways  •  or 
'a  little  ways*  means  to  be  of 
much   or  litfle  seryice.     'His 


impidence  does  him  no  end  o' 

food  emong  folks  here,  but  when 
e  gets  afore  th'  big  men  at  th' 
'sizes  it  11  go  nobbut  a  yery  little 
way».' 

We'ant  [wee*h'nt],  wiU  not. 

Wear  [wair],  y.  to  spend.  *  I  'ye 
weared  a  si^ht  o'  money  upo'  my 
bairns'  edication.  Tu^ens  a 
week  a-piece.'  '  He  11  Sron  wear 
his  bit  o'  brass,  he's  scared  it 
should  bon  his  pocket-boddom 
out.' 

Wearing,  (1)  a  consumption. 
(2)  Tiresome ;  said  of  children. 
'  Our  Jemima  Jane  is  yery  wear- 
ing she 's  alust  cryin'  for  sum- 
mat.' 

Weary,  adj.  yery  great,  exceed- 
ing ;  always  used  in  an  unhappy 
sense.  '  It 's  a  weary  while  sm' 
he 's  been  near  me.' 

Weaiher-breeders,  s.  pL    little 

douds  below  big  ones.  They 
are  belieyed  to  be  a  certain  sign 
of  rain. 

Weazen  [wee'zun],  the  weasand, 
the  throat. 

Webster,  a  weaver.  (Obsoles- 
cent.) 

Weddinger  [wed-ener],  a  person 
who  belongs  to  a  wedding-party. 
'  After  the  marrajge  the  weddenera 
dyned  at  William  Escam.'  — 
Proceedings  in  Diyorce,  1602,  in 
Autohiog.  of  Alice  Thornton  (Sur- 
tees Soc],  321. 

Wee,  adj.  little.  '  From  the  wcetV^ 
piccaninny  to  the  oldest  granny.' 
— South  Sea  Bubbles,  by  the  Earl 
and  the  Doctor,  1872,  p.  171. 

Weedy,  adj.  long,  lanky ;  said  of 
animals. 

Week.  Ccmie  week  is  an  idiom, 
meaning  a  week  since  on  some 
day  yet  to  come.  *  Thursda'  come 
week  I  was  at  Brigg  market.' 

Weel  [weel],  adj.  well.  'I'm 
Yery.tueel,  Ihenk  you,  how's  yer 
sen?' 
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Weenie  [wee*m],  adj.  smalL 

Weet  [weet],  adj.  wet. 

Weet  [weet],  v.  to  wet. 

Weet  as  thack,  i.  e,  wet  as  thatch ; 
very  wet.  The  straw  with  which 
buildiiigs  or  stacks  is  thatched 
is  wetted  before  it  is  laid  on,  to 
make  it  *  bed'  properly. 

Weetstierd  [weet'sherd],  wetshod. 

Wefflingy  a  noise  made  by  a  dog, 
between  a  bark  and  a  whine. 

Weigh-balk,  the  beam  of  a  pair 
of  scales  or  a  steel-yard. 

Weigh-flcale,  (1)  a  pair  of  scales 
or  a  steel-yard. 

(2)  A  state  of  doubt  or  imcer- 
tainty.  *  I  Ve  been  upo'  th'  weigh- 
icale  to  knaw  whether  I  should 
buy  it  or  leaye  it  alone.' 

Welfholme,  a  place  in  the  parish 
of  Messingham,  1825. 

Well,  welfare.  (Obsolete.)  'As 
thay  thynli^ihe  best  for  weUe  of 
my  sail.' —  JVill  of  Thomas  Bobin- 
son  of  Appleby t  1642. 

WeU,  V.  (1)  to  spring;  said  of 
water,  or  of  blood  flowing  from 
a  wound. 

'He  flung  the  warrior  on  the 

ground, 
And  the  blood  wdM  freshly  from 
the  wound.' 
Lay  of  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  11. 

(2)  To  weld. 

Wellaker  dyke,  a  shallow  lake 
which  existed  on  Messingham 
East  common,  before  the  enclo- 
sure. 

Well-bricks,  s.  pi.  curved  bricks 
used  for  lining  wells. 

Well-comed  [wel-kumd],  a^j. 
come  of  good  ancestors. 

Welt,  that  part  of  the  upper 
leather  of  a  boot  which  is  turned 
in  to  be  sewn  to  the  sole. 

Welt,  V.  (1)  to  thrash. 

(2)  To  wither;  when  the  sun 


dries  grass  cut  for  hay,  it  is  said 
to  wdt  it. 

Welted,  Weltered,  overthrown; 

said  of  sheep. 

Welting,  a  thrashing. 

Wen.  Wens  are  believed  to  be 
cured  by  beinjg^  rubbed  by  the 
hand  of  a  crimmal  who  has  been 
hanged.  '  The  execution  at  Lin- 
coln of  the  three  men  who  were 
condemned  to  death  at  the  late 
assizes  drew  an  immense  con- 
course of  people Two 

fooHsh  women  came  forward  to 
rub  the  dead  men's  hands  over 
some  wens  or  diseased  parts  of 
their  bodies,  and  one  of  them 
brought  a  child  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Sheriffs  do  not  give  orders 
to  prevent  the  display  of  such 
disgusting  an  imbecility  at  this 
time  of  day.  It  certainly  ought 
not  to  have  survived  the  JRoyal 
Touch,  whose  virtues  have  been 
so  long  extinct.' — Stamford  Mer- 
cury, March  26,  1830,  p.  3. 

Wench,  a  winch. 

Wench,  a  female  child,  a  girl. 
*  Hes  Fanny  been  browt  to  bed  ? ' 
'Yes,  o'  a  wench,  last  Sunday.' 
A  lady,  having  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  new-birth  to  a  class  of 
lads  at  a  Sunday  school,  asked 
one  whether  he  would  not  like 
to  be  bom  again.  '  No,'  was  the 
reply,  'Why  not,  my  boyP' 
inquired  the  teacher.  "Acos 
I  might  be  bom  a  wench,'  an- 
swer^ the  boy. 

Wench-fitced,  adj.  smooth-faced, 
not  having  whiskers. 

Wer  [wur^],  our.  'Noo  thoo 
need  n't  go  for  to  say  it 's  thine, 
for  it's  wer  awn,  an'  I  hed  it 
afore  thoo  was  bom,  an'  my 
faather  afore  me,  so  noo  then  I ' 

Werklands     and     Werktoftes, 

lands  which  were  held  in  1616, 
of  the  Lord  of  the  manor  of  Kir- 
ton  -  in  -  Lindsey.    The   tenants 
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w«re  « to  pIovB,  sowe,  harro^TB, 
weede,  reape,  carry  into  the 
bamo,  threah,  wjrnnow  and  carry 
the  lordes  corn  winter  and  sumer 
ynto  the  market  and  to  the  Trent 
side.  As  also  to  mowe,  make 
and  carrye  the  lordes  have. 
They  -were  to  cover  the  Lordes 
capitall  howse  and  grainge  at 
their  own  charges.' — Norden's 
Survey  of  Mamfr  qf  Kirton-in-^ 
Lindiey^  9. 

Werrit,  v.  to  tease. 

Wenens  [wer  senz*],  ourselves. 

Wesh,  ▼.  to  wash,     1580.  'For 

weshinge  the  sorpleee  iiy^.'—iTir- 

ton^in-Lindaey  Ch,  Ace, 

Wesh,  a  wash,  i.  e,  the  quantity 
of  clothes  washed  at  one  time. 

•  When  I  was  a  gell  we  *d  nobbut 
a  wesh  once  a  quarter,  and  then 
we  alus  used  to  use  pig-muck 
i'stead  o'  soap.^ 

Weflh-dyke,  a  pool  used  for  wash- 
ing sheep. 

Wart  Country,  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  and  the  counties 
beyond. 

Wett  Side,  the  name  given  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Barton  to 
the  district  between  the  An- 
cholme  and  the  Trent 

Wet,  a  drink. 

Wet  the  whistle,  phr.  to  drink. 

Wether,  a  young  female  sheep. 

Wether-hog,  a  young  male  sheep ; 
also  a  surname. 

Whack,  s.  and  v.  a  blow;  to 
beat 

Whackin',  adj.  lai^e.  ' A  tohachW 
bairn.'     *  A  whacJein^  lee.' 

Whaleing,  boards  used  to  keep 
the  bank  of  a  drain  from  falling 
in.— East  BuUerwick,  31  July, 
1876.  ^ 

Whang,  (1)  a  blow. 

(2)  A  large  slice  of  anything. 

*  What  a  whang  o*  bacon  thoo  e 
cutten  me  I ' 


s 


Whang,  V.  to  throw  violently  j 
to  wrench,  to  tear* 

Wharh,  s.  pi.  the  little  flanged 
cylinders  firom  which  the  several 
strands  of  a  rope  are  spun. 

Whase  [whaaz],  whose. 

What,  all,  as  much  as.  <  If  she 
knaws  Queen  Victory's  sittin' 
npo*  th'  throan  o'  Hinglan'  at 
this  present  time  it 's  whcU* 

What-for,  adv.  wherefore.  'Wnai- 
for  hev  you  oom'd  to  dinner* 
table,  M.,  .  •  .  wi*out  hevin'  yer 
hair  reightled  an'  them  ban's 
wesh'd  V 

Wlat  now.  What 's  up,  phrases 
indicating  wonder,  *  I  wondered 
what  1WW,'  *  I  oould  n't  tell  whai 
was  ifp.' 

Whatsomever,  whatsoever. 

WlLat*8  what  To  know  whafs 
what  is  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  a  subject  so  as  not  to  be 
ignorant,  awkward,  or  nervoua 
when  called  upon  to  act. 

Whattan,  what  (sort  of  a). 
'  WhoUan  a  storm  we  hed  last 
neet ! ' 

Whanp,  a  curlew. 

Wheata,  pi.  of  wheat  (a  modem 
vulgarism). 

Whelk,  force,  violence.  *  I  was 
sittin'  up  one  neet  effcer  iwery- 
body  hed  gone  to  bed,  an*  a  ham 
tumTd  doon  fra  th'  bacon  cham- 
ber-roof wi'  such  an  a  whelk^  it 
ommust  scar'd  me  to  dead.' 

Whelking,  adj.  very  large. 

Whemble,  Whemle,  v.  to  over- 
turn. 

Whiffling,  uncertain,  changeable. 

_,  whey.  Obsolete  in  this 
sense,  but  commonly  used  in 
the  saying,  *  As  sour  as  whig.* 

While,  a  time  ;  commonly  a  long 
time,      *  What  a  while  you  've 
been,  Mary  Ann ;  I ' ve  been  litui' 
18 
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on  you  [waitmg  for  you]   an 
hower.' 

^iiniiinmyi  adj.  capricious. 

WMmseyy  a  whim,  an  act  of  folly. 
'  It  is  a  stranse  and  wonderful 
thin^  to  consider  into  what  en- 
thusiastic whimseys  almost  all  the 
nation  fell  in  Oromwel's  days.' — 
1694,  Diury  of  Abraham  de  la 
Pryme  (Surtees  Soc),  42. 

Whim-wham,  (1)  a  whim. 
(2)  A  trifle. 

Whinny,  t.  to  neigh  as  a  horse. 

Whins,  furze. 

Whip  off,  V.  to  run  away. 

Whip-straw,  a  thrasher;  a  term 
of  contempt* 

Whipper-snapper,  a  small  and 
very  actiye  person. 

Whisht,  silent.  'Keep  thee 
whishty  and  thou  shalt  hear  it 
the  sooner.' — Bernard,  Terence^ 
135. 

^  The  wild  wayes  whUV — Tempest. 

Whisk,  V.  to  heat;  applied  to 
e^gs,  milk,  &c.,  heaten  for  pud- 
dmgs. 

Whistle,  the  throat. 

WhisUefor.  To  whistle foreithing 
is  to  haye  hut  small  chance  of 
getting  it.  *  There  they  huilde, 
tiiiere  thei  spende  and  bidde  their 
creditour's  gooe  whistle  for  them.' 
—Sir  Tho.  More's  WorkeSy  1557, 
47,  e. 

Whistle-jacket,  small  beer. 

White-buttons,  a  policeman. 

White-frost,  hoar-frost. 

White  herrings,  fresh  herrings. 

White  horses,  white-crested 
wayes  in  the  Humber. 

Whitehow,  a  place  at  Kirton-in- 
Lindsey,  1787. 

White  line,  flax  which  has  been 
pulled  before  the  seed  is  ripe. — 
Arth.  Young,  Line.  Agric,  1799, 
164. 


White-livered,  cowardly,  faint- 
hearted. '  White-brained  milk- 
sop' occurs  in  this  sense  in 
"Wallington,  Hist  Notices,  under 
the  year  1646,  yol.  ii.  p.  245. 

White  meats,  the  flesh  of  lamb, 
yeal,  and  rabbits  among  quadru- 
peds ;  chickens,  pheasants,  and 
partridges  among  birds. 

White-wash,  flattery. 

Whitie-whitie,  the  call  for  geese. 

Whitleather,  sheep's-skins,  pre- 
pared for  thongs  of  flails,  repair- 
mg  harness,  &c.  Formerly  used 
for  baldricks  of  church-bells. 

Whitter,  V.  to  fret,  to  complain,  to. 
be  querulous.  Miss  ....  once 
discnarsed  a  maid-seryant  for  in- 
sulting her;  on  inquiry  it  tuiiied 
out  that,  after  bemg  teased  by 
her  mistress's  foul  tongue  for 
many  weeks,  the  girl  had  said, 
*  Whitter,  whitter,  whitter,  whit* 
ter,  whitter,  whitter,  whitter,  whit- 
ter, whitter,  you'll  whitter  my 
inside  out.'  Miss  ....  said 
she  shouldn't  haye  thought  so 
much  about  it  if  she  'd  said  whit* 
ter  once,  but  she  said  it  nine  times 
all  in  a  string. 

Whitton. 

*  At  Whitten*s  town  end,  braye  boys  I 

At  Whitten^s  town  end  I 
At  eyery  door 
There  sits  a  whore 

At  Whitten^s  town  end.' 
1697,  Diary  of  Abraham  de  la 
Pryme  (Surtees  Soc.),  p.  139. 

Whizgig,  a  child's  toy.  *The 
toy  called  the  whizgig  will  be 
remembered  by  many.'  1872, 
Aug.  de  Morgan,  Budget  ofPara^ 
doxes,  151. 

Whole,  to  heal,  to  cure.  (Obso- 
lescent.) 1645.  *  To  Alice  Hearsie 
for  Sutton  childe  for  his  disease 
wholeing.^—  Kirton  -  in  -  Lindsey 
Ch,  Ace. 

Wick,  adj.  (1)  quick.     *  Wick  as 
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an  eeL'    'He's  a  strange  wick 
baim»  alus  runnin'  aboot.' 

(2)  Aliye.  *  I  thowt  they  was 
dead  last  back  end,  but  they're 
wick  enif  noo.' 

Wiok,  life.  *  I  never  knew  such 
an  a  thing  afore  in  all  my  wick.* 
^Ashby,  12  July,  1875. 

Wick-maggots,  maggots,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  fly-blows. 

Wickspring,  a  spring  in  the  bed 
of  a  nver. — Scatter* 

Wioken  tree,  the  mountain  ash, 
or  rowan  ti^e.  Small  twigs  of 
this  tree  are  carried  in  the 
pockets  as  a  charm  against 
witchcraft,  are  put  in  stacks  and 
thatched  buildings  as  a  charm 
against  fire ;  and  also  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  chum  for  the  same 
purpose,  when  '  th'  butter  wean't 
come.' 

Wicking,  picking  wicks.  See 
Wicks. 

Wicks,  couch-grass.  'She  's 
goan  to  pick  widca  i'  th'  doasins.' 

Widene88,  width.  <Kan  dyke 
should  be  nine  feet  i'  widened. 

Widow,  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
used  for  widower,  [The  term- 
ination oer  is  comparatively 
modem ;  cf .  A.S.  ttrnduwoy  masc . ; 
wuduwe,  fem. — W.  W.  S.] 

Wier-pond,  a  pool  of  spring-water 
at  Winterton,  filled  up  about 
1865.  There  is  also  a  pond  so 
called  by  the  side  of  the  high- 
way at  the  west  end  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Scunthorpe. 

Wi^-wafEy,  adj.  weak,  foolislL 
Wig,  a  small  cake. 

*  Tom,  Tom,  the  baker's  son, 
Stole  a  wig  and  away  he  run ; 
The  wig  was  eat,  and  Tom  was 

beat, 
And  Tom  run  roaring  down  the 

street.' 

Wiggle,  y.  to  wriggle  as  an  eel. 


.,  V.  to  bequeath  by  wilL  *  It 
was  wiird  to  me,  it  is  n't  heired 
property.' 

Will,  v.  frequently  used  for  the 
present  tense.  *  How  far  ivill  it 
DO  fra  Ketton  to  NotherupP' 
*  It '//  be  a  matter  o'  fewer  mile 
round  by  th'  road.' 

Wilier  [wil-ur],  a  willow. 

Willer-biter,  the  blue -tit    See 

Wilier. 

Willer-holt,  a  small  plantation 
of  willows. 

Willerton,  Willoughton. 

WiU-o'-th^-wisp,  Willerby-wisp, 

ignis  fatuus, 

Willonghton  Ings,  a  piece  of 

Brass  land  in  Lea  marsh,  which, 
before  the  secularization  of  the 
monastic  property,  belonged  to 
the  Preeoptory  of  the  Knights  of 
Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Wil- 
loughton. The  hay  cut  thereon 
belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  land, 
but  the  *  eddish '  (q.  v.)  is  let  to 
the  highest  bidder.  The  rent 
thus  received  was  formerly  ex- 
pended in  buying  a  pair  of  boots 
for  the  'neatherd'  who  looked 
after  the  cattle  on  Lea  marshes. 

Wilta  [wilt -u] ,  wilt  thou  1  '  WiJta 
go  on  wi'  us  to  Messingham  ? ' 

Willy-nilly,  willingly  or  unwill- 
ingly. *  It 's  no  use  sajrin'  no 
more  about  it,  wiUy-nilly  it  '11 
hev  to  be  done.' 

*"What?  will'W€j  nill'We,  are  we 
thrust 
Among  the  Calvinistics : 
The  covenanted  sons  of  schism, 

Bebellious  pugilistics : 
Needs  must  we  then   ourselves 
array 
Against  these  state  tormentors : 
Hurrah  for  Church  and  King'we 
say. 
And  down  with  the  dissenters.' 
Life  and  Corresp,  of  Bob*  Southey^ 
V.  302. 

Wimble,  a  boring-«uger,    • 
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Wime  roTUid,  v.  to  deceive,  com- 
monly by  flattery. 

Wind  Fweind]  (the  i  long),  v.  (1) 

to  take  breath,  to  pause  or  rest. 

'Stop,  lad!  while  th'  owd  boss 

winas  abit.*    *  We  '11  vnnd  a  bit 

f  till  th'  rain  *9  ower.* 

(2)  To  enfold  a  corpse  in  grave- 
clothes.  1615.  *Layde  out  for 
John  Johnsone  Windingsheete 
y*'  "^*»  ffor  unndinge  of  him  & 
for  bis  graue  [niajkinge  xij*.' — 
Kirton-in-Lindsey  Ch,  Ace,  *  To 
hyr  that  wand  her  viij*.' — Fu- 
neral expenses  of  Eliz,  Lo/thtis, 

!  circa  1500,  in  Bipon  Act  Book 
(Surtees  Soc),  p.  377. 

(3)  To  fold  up  the  fleeces  of 
wool  after  they  are  shorn  from 
the  sheep. 

Wind.  A  high  wind  is  a  sign  of 
death,  especially  of  the  death  of 
some  distinguished  person.  Cf. 
Pepys'  Diary,  19  Oct.  1663. 

Wind-en,  a  small,  yolkless  egg. 
It  is  unlucky  to  bring  wind-eggs 
into  the  house. 

Wind-peg,  the  vent-peg  of  a  bar- 
rel. 


,  Winraw  [winTau], 
(1)  barley  or  hay  gathered  into  a 
row  ready  for  making  into  cocks. 
{2\  A  swathe  of  hay  or  com  as 
left  oy  the  mower.  *  A  wind-row, 
Graminis  secti  ordo.'  —  Adam 
Littleton's  Lot,  Did.  1735,  sub 
voc. 


Wind-flhakfl,  Wind-shakins,  s.  pi. 

'1)  small  cracks  in  wood  caused 
)y  drying  too  rapidly. 
(2)    Fruit   blown    down    by 
ino. 


i; 


wm( 


Winder  [weind-nr],  (1)  one  who 
winds  the  dead  in  grave-clothes. 
(2)  [wind'ur],  a  window.     (So 
in  Nich,  NicJdebt/.) 

Winding-sheet,  a  little  projec- 
.  tion  of  wax  or  tallow  wluch,  as 
a  candle  bums,  gradually  length- 
ens and  winds  round  upon  it- 
self.   It  is  a  sign  of  the  death 


of  the  person  sitting  opposite  to  it. 

Windling,  drifting ;  said  of  snow. 

Window-peeper,  a  surveyor  of 
taxes.  (Obsolescent.)  So  called 
on  accoimt  of  the  odious  duty  of 
peeping  to  discover  windows  on 
which  the  tax  had  not  been  paid. 

Window-sill,  the  bottom  part  of 

the  frame  of  a  window. 
Windy,  adj.  noisy,  empty,  vacant. 

Winking,  with  great  ease,  very 
quickly.  *  He  *s  a  strange  good 
scholard,  he  can  read  French  like 
winkin\^ 

Winterorack,  a  small  green  plum, 
the  {mit  of  which  ripens  very 
late. 

Winter-rig,  v.  to  plough  land  up 
into  ridgos  so  that  the  soil  may 
be  more  fully  subjected  to  the 
winter  firosts. 

Wipe  [weipl,  (1)  a  sarcasm. 

(2)  The  lapwing.  'Plover  are 
here  called  wipes,  or  pywipes, 
^eat  quantities  of  them  resorted 
m  the  breeding  season,  about 
Hill  Dump  [in  the  parish  of 
Messingham]  hence  it  got  the 
name  of  Wipe  hill  dump.* — Mac- 
kinnon,  Account  of  Messingham^ 
1825,  16. 

Wippet,  Wippest,  a  dwarfish 
person. 

Wire-thorn,  the  wood  of  the  yew- 
tree  when  found  buried  under 
the  peat. 

Wise  man,  a  man  who  practises 
astrology,  or  who  is  reputed  to 
have  magical  newer,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  tell  where  stolen  goods 
are,  the  paternity  or  sex  of  un- 
born infants,  how  to  make  foals 
suck,  and  many  other  such 
things. 

Wishy-washy,  adj.  weak,  foolish. 

WiSBOns  [wis'unz],  Whitsuntide. 

Wit,  V.  to  know.  *Tliere's  no 
tvittiu*  what  mischief  he  *11  be 
efter/ 
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'  He  ne  fthal  neuer  tmt€f  &c.' 

Haveloky  625. 

Withal,  with.  (Obsolescent.) 'A 
knife  for  to  out  my  meal  wtthaV 

Within  wer  sens.     People  say 

*  We  live  tvithin  wer  sens  *  when 
they  live  in  an  enclosed  yard, 
garden,  or  court  through  which 
no  one  else  has  a  right  of  way. 
See  ir«",  and  Wersena, 

Without,  conj.  unless.  '  I  don't 
knaw  where  he  is,  without  he  be 
in  Lunnun.' 

Witsnn-ale,  an  ale-feast  at  Whit- 

siintide. 

Witstin-cake,  a  sweet  cake  with 
currants  in  it,  eaten  at  Whitsun- 
tide. 

Wivel-headed,  adj.  flighty,  weak, 
giddy,  foolish. 

Wizzen'd,  withered,  shrunken. 

Wod  [wod],  word. 

Wod  [wod],  V.  would. 

Woerelles.     (Obsolete.)     1577. 

*  For  iron  for  woerelles  &  drawiers 
vj*.' — Kirton-in-Lindsey  Ch,  Ace. 

Wold,  the  world. 

Wolfe  teeth.  'Wolues  teeth; 
these  are  two  little  teeth  growing 
in  the  upper  jawe  [of  a  horse] 
next  to  the  great  grinding  teeth. 
— The  HoTBeman^s  Honour ^  1620, 
p.  282. 

Won,  Wnn,  v.  perf.  of  wind.  '  I 
mun  get  a  good  long  piece  o' 
that  band  Sarah  won  to  tie  it  up 


i  > 


wi 

Wong,  a  measure  of  land.  (Ob- 
solete.) At  Homcastle  there  is 
a  piece  of  common  land  near  the 
town  called  The  Wong. 

Wood.  *  Give  him  some  wood;* 
that  is,  give  him  a  beating.  A 
horsebreaker's  term. 

Woodbind,  woodbine. 

Wooden,  adj.  dense,  awkward, 
stupid.  [So  too  in  Shropshire. — 
W.  W.  S.] 


Woodhall  penoe,  an  ancient  rent 
paid  for  certain  lands  in  Walke- 
rith  and  Stockwith. — Noi-den'a 
Survey  of  the  Manor  of  Kirton-" 
tn^Lindsey,  1616,  pp.  47  5.,  49  b. 

Wool-winder,  a  person  who  winds 
wool,  i.  e,  folds  up  the  fleeces 
after  they  are  shorn.  This  office 
is  now  commonly  performed  by 
the  shepherd  or  a  farm  labourer. 
Formerly  the  wool-winder  was  an 
official  sworn  to  perform  this 
duty  without  deceit 

',  (1)  fermentation. 
(2)  Breathing  with  great  dif- 
flculty,  as  when  a  person  is  suf- 
fering from  asthma. 

Works,  the  fan  inside  a  chum; 
also  any  interior  parts,  whether 
of  a  machine  or  of  an  animal 
body. 

Worlamy  gate  lays,  a  place  in 
the  parish  of  Messingham,  1825* 

Worse-heart,  interj.  an  exclama- 
tion of  sorrow. 

WoB  [wos],  adj.  worse. 

W  th  [woth],  adj.  worth. 

Wots  [wots],  a.  pi.  oats.  Eobert 
Lockwood,  a  man  who  was  farm- 
bailifF  to  the  author^s'grandfather, 
at  Bottesford  Moors,  although 
unable  to  read,  had  acquired  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  land  sur- 
ve3ring  to  measure  off  the  work 
of  the  labourers  in  harvest-time. 
In  the  account  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  give  in,  wheai  was  in- 
dicated by  a  large  W,  and  oat9 
by  a  w. 

Wonds  [woudz],  s.pL  the  Wolds; 
the  chalk  range  of  hills  which 
runs  down  Lincolnshire  from 
north  to  south.  '  I  've  seen  bet- 
ter things  then  that  upo'  th' 
woudsy  a  sarcastic  reply  to  one 
who  boasts  of  his  own  posses- 
sions. 

Woiind,  a  wound. 
Wow,  V.  to  mew  as  a  cat 
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Wrang^landfl  Dale,  land  in  Kir- 
ton-in-Lindsey,  1787. 

Wrate  [rait],  pt.  t.  wrote. 

Wreck,  weeds  and  other  rubbish 
that  float  down  rivers,  streams, 
or  ditches. 

Wright,  a  carpenter.  1640.  *Laide 
out  to  the  Wrightea  at  the  Church 
for  Wages  the  24  Apr.  xx".' — 
Ktrton-in-Lindsey  Ch,  Ace. 

Wroot,  little  men  of,  ver^  small 
black  insects  which  come  in  great 
numbers  in  hot  weather  in  sum- 
mer. They  are  believed  to  breed 
in  marshes,  and  to  come  from 
Wroot>  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme. 
[In    Surrey     they    are    called 

■  Thunder-bugs.— E.  S.  W.] 

Wydranght,  a  gutter,  a  sewer. 
(Obsolete.)  *  Slabs,  vaults,  drains, 
sinks,  gutters,  toydraughta  and 
all  other  things  usually  deemed 
and  reputed  to  belong  to  or  to 
be  fixed  to  the  said  premises.' — 
Demise  of  Manor  of  Kirton-in- 
Lindsei/y  1777. 

Wykins,  s.  pi.  the  comers  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  adjacent  part  of 
the  lower  jaw.  See  Wikes  in 
E.  D.  8.  Glos.  B.  15. 

Wytward,  a  bequest  for  a  re- 
ligious purpose,  f Obsolete.)  'Re- 
sieved  for  WilL  Briggs  bereaU  & 
for  hys  wytward  vi"  viii**.' — Kir- 
ton-in-Lindsey  Church  Accounts, 
1513.  See  Stratmann's  Di<iion- 
ary,  1873,  p.  568. 

Taal  [yai'h'l],  ale.  '  Git  ma  my 
vaJaU,  for  I  beant  a-gooin'  to 
break  my  rule.*  —  Tennyson, 
Northern  Farmer,  st.  1. 

Yack-yar,  a  plant,  possibly  oak- 
horb. 

Yaffiing,  a  noise  made  by  a  dog, 
between  a  bark  and  a  whine. 
See  Weffling, 

Yallow  [yal*oa],  adj.  yellow. 

Yallowbelly.  A  native  of  South 


Lincolnshire.  *  He  's  a  real 
yallmvhelly,  you  may  toll  it  by 
his  tongue.' 

YallowBy  the  same  as  Yellows^ 
q.  V. 

Yammer,  to  clamour.  'Dang 
them  bairns !  they're  alius  yam- 
mering  aboot,  till  you  can  hear 
nowt.'    (Of.  Q.jammem,) 

Yan  [yan],  (1)  one;  (2)  an; 
(3)  yonder. 

Yanks,  s.  pi.  leggings. 

Yardman,  a  labourer  who  attends 
on  stock  in  a  fold-yard.  *  Wanted 
a  farm-labourer  ....  as  yard^ 
manJ — Oainshurgh  News,  25  Sep. 
1875. 

Yark,  v.  to  jerk,  to  pull  violently. 
*He  saw  him  knocking  and 
yarking  the  horse  about  and 
swearing  at  it' — Stamford  Mer* 
ciiry,  27  Sep.  1861. 

Yark-rod,  ragwort ;  Senecio. 

Yarlsgate,  a  road  leading  from 
Winterton  to  the  cliff, 

Yar-nnt,  earth-nut ;  pig-nut ; 
Bunium  flexuosum, 

Yate  [yait],  a  gate.  'You  may 
go  through  this  yate,*  — 1695, 
IXary  of  Ahr,  de  la  Fryme  (Sur- 
tees  Soc.),  77. 

Yate-stowp,  a  gate-post. 

Yanp,  v.  to  utter  a  loud  or  high 
note  with  open  mouth,  whether 
in  singing  or  shouting;  lit.  to 
yelp. 

Yaw  [yau],  you. 

Yawm  [yaum],  to  move  about 
awkwardly. 

Yawney,  Yannaz;  Yawnnps,  a 

stupid  fellow. 
Year,  (1)  years ;  the  old  plural 
form.     *It's  twenty  year  sin'  I 
was  i'  Yerksheer.* 

(2)  *  To-ycar '  is  used  for  this 
year  the  same  as  to-day  for  this 
day.  'We've  hed  a  deal  o* 
wind  to-year.* 
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Tearth  [yerth],  earth. 

Yellows,  a  complaint  from  whicli 
lambs  suffer.  —  Arth.  Young, 
Line.  Agric.  1799,  377, 

Yerksheer,  Yorkshire.  When 
anything  is  done  very  sharp  or 
clever  wesa^,  *  that's  real  FerA- 

I  «Aeer,'  implying  that  the  natives 
of  that  ooun^  are,  above  all 
others,  noted  for  acuteness. 

Yerksheer  flags,  flat  paving-stones 
of  which  foot-paths  are  made. 
They  commonly  are  brought 
from  the  West  Hiding  of  York- 
shire, but  those  which  come  from 
other  counties  are  still  called 
Terkaheer  Jlag$, 

Yock  [yok],  (1)  a  yoke. 

(2j  The  tune  spent  by  horses 
atone  yoking,  'We'd  done  th' 
momin  gocH  at  plew  afore  th' 
thunner  oomed  on.* 

(3)  A  wooden  bar,  hollowed 
for  the  shoulders,  from  which 
persons  who  carry  buckets  sus- 
pend them  by  chains  or  cords. 


Yon  [yon],  yonder.  *  What 'a 
yon  ^ '  •'.  e.  what  is  that  yonder  P 

Yonm,  youis. 

Yow  [you],  ewe. 

Yowl  [youl],  8.  and  v.  howl. 

Yowls,  lands  in  the  parishes  of 
Flixborough,  Appleby,  and  West 
Halton. 

Yuck  [yuk],  V.  to  jerk. 

Yule  [yeul],  Christmas. 

Yule-clog,  a  log  of  wood  put  on 
the  fire  on  Christmas  eve.  Some 
portion  of  it  should  be  preserved 
until  New-year's  day,  or  evil 
luck  will  follow.  [My  servant 
tells  me, '  Father  always  saves  a 
great  block  of  wood  to  put  on 
uie  fire  at  Christmas,  ana,  is  n't 
it  curious,  whatever  sort  of  tree 
it  comes  from,  he  always  calls 
it  a  Tew-log.'— B.  8.  W.J 

Yup,  the  call  in  driving  sheep. 
Tke  same  word  is  used  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  near  Ley- 
den,  in  the  Netherlands. 
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Aen  tax,  alwars  used  for  the 
yearly  tax  on  the  Ancholme 
level,  in  contradistinction  from 
assessments  levied  on  the  same 
district. 

Agmnstows,  land  in  the  parish 
of  Winteringham. 

AU-over,  adv.  everywhere.  Cf. 
ouer  al  in  Chaucer,  and  G. 
aberalL  *  It 's  no  mander  o'  use 
thinkin'  aboot  th*  smittlin'  o'  th' 
fever,  for  it's  all-over  J 

Bab,  a  flat-bottomed  boat  used 
for  removing  the  mud  from 
drains.    Qw^abhing, 


Bad -hearted,  adj.  melancholy, 
miserable,  down-hearted. 

Banker.  'Navvies  and  hankers 
were  busy  there  in  shoals  xmder 
the  direction  of  the  great  Sir 
John.' — Lawrence  Cheny,  BtUh 
and  Oabrielt  i.  7. 

Binge  P^inj],  v.  to  cause  a  wooden 
vessel  to  swell  bv  fiUing  it  with 
water  or  by  plunging  it  into 
water. 

Blind-mouse,  a  shrew-mouse. 

Board-cloth,  a  table-cloth.  (Ob- 
solete.) 'Item  horddoytheB  xiij* 
iiy  •*.' — Inventory  of  Richard  Allele 
of  Scalthorpef  1551. 
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roardening,  boards,  boarding. 
Boards  are  called  boards  when 
not  in  use,  but  hoardeiiing  when 
employed.  *  We  mun  hev  some 
hoardening  fixed  up  atween  th' 
com-diamber  an*  tb'  malt-room.' 

Boggle,  (3)  to  draw  anything 
into  puckers  when  it  is  being 
sewn. 

Bra£Eist,  Brakest,  breakfast. 

Brawater,  land  in  the  parish  of 
Winterton. 

Cess,  y.  to  cast  back  earth. 
*Bill,  get  a  spade  an'  cess  that 
here  muck  back ;  we  shall  be 
hevin'  it  i'  th*  drean  agean  else.' 

Chatter,  v.  to  shatter,  to  scatter, 
to  rend  in  pieces.  *  He 's  ta'en  it 
to  school  ^i!  him  an'  chattered  th' 
best  part  o*  th'  leaves  out ; '  said 
of  a  Bible.  *  When  hoose-thack 
gets  to  be  rotten  like  ours,  th* 
sparrows  chatter  it  aboot  so, 
there's  no  keopin*  th'  door-stoan 
clean  a  minuit.' 

Cleg.  There  was  in  1815  a  piece 
of  land  in  the  township  of  Holme 
called  Little  Cleg. 

Cool,  a  lump  or  swelling  on  the 
human  head. 

Costic,  adj.  constipated.  See  In- 
famation  below. 

CmmpiiLB,  8.  pi.  three  or  more 
small  apples  growing  together 
upon  one  stalk. 

Cut  gilt,  a  female  pig  that  has 
had  the  ovaries  extracted. 

Divil.  'Wliat's  gotten  o'  th' 
diviVs  back  goes  out  under  his 
belly.' — Proverh, 

Dried  up.  A  person  is  dried  vp 
when  he  can  get  no  fui-ther  credit 
for  drink  at  any  of  the  public- 
houses  in  the  neighboui-hood. 
*  Our  Jack  *s  clean  dried  up,  they 
wen't  trust  him  so  much  as  a 
pint   o'   ale  at  ony  one  o'  th* 


public-hooses  i'  th'  toon.' 
Dunty,  of  a  dun  colour. 

Fiddle  Close,  land  in  the  town- 
ship of  Holme,  1815. 

Feightm'  it  sen.    An  infant  is 

said  to  have  been  feigJUin*  it  sen 
when  it  has  scratched  or  bruised 
itself. 

Filly-tails,  Greymare-tails,  long 

clouds    which    are    believed    to 

Eresage  wind.     See  Ueti-scrattins 
elow. 

Flecked,  adj.  When  a  bird  is 
blown  to  bits  by  a  shooter,  it  is 
said  to  be  ^fiecked  to  pieces.' 

Follower,  (3)  a  thorn  which  has 
attached  itself  to  a  woman's 
dress. 

Foul,  adj.  (2)  angry.  *  He  was 
strange  an'  foxd  wi*  me  aboot 
gravel  leadin'.' 

Goal,  V.  to  wash  away ;  said  of 
eaith  washed  out  of  a  hole  in  a 
bank  by  rushing  water.  *Th* 
rats  hes  made  a  hole  thrif  th' 
bank,  an*  when  ....  taks  in  a 
tide,  th'  watter  gcxds  it  away.* — 
Ashhy,  21  Oct.  1876. 

Graft,  a  moat.  Oliver  Cromwell, 
on  15th  Nov.  1648,  writing  of 
Pontefract  Castle,  speaks  of  *  the 
depth  and  steepness  of  the  graft  ^^ 
meaning  thereby  the  moat.  — 
Carlyle,  Cromw,  i.  331. 

Greymare-tails.     See  Filly-tails. 

Grim,  adj.  grimy,  dii'ty,  dusty. 

Hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you. 

When  a  dog  bites  a  person,  it  is 
still  customary  to  extract  some 
of  its  hairs  and  put  them  in  the 
wound,  as  a  preventative  of  hy- 
drophobia. 

Harrow-rest,  the  plant  Red- 
harrow^  q.  V. 

Hen-scrattins,  light  thin  clouds, 
like  torn  locks  of  wooL 
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'  Hen'Scrat$  and  filly- tails 
Mak'  lofty  ships  hug  low  sails.* 

The  first  line  sometimes  runs — 
*  ffen^msrats  and  greymare- tails/ 

Eorse-legdnmpling,  rowly-powly 

pudding,  q.  y. 

Hones'  names.    The  following 

are  the  common  names  of  draught- 
horses  in  the  Wapentakes  of 
Manley  and  Corrin^ham.  None 
are  giyen  here  which  have  not 
been  in  use  for  at  least  forty 
years.  Many  of  them  are,  no 
doubt,  very  old.  Ball,  Beauty, 
Bess,  Bessy,  Blackbird,  Blucher, 
Bonny,  Boxer,  Bright,  Bute  [not 
Beauty.  Perhaps  named  after 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  prime  minister 
in  17621,  Captain,  Charley,  Daisy, 
Damsel,  Dapple,, Darling,  Dep- 

S)r,  Diamond,  Dick,  Dobbin, 
ragon.  Drummer,  Duke,  Fanny, 
Fanner,  Flower,  Gilbert,  JacK, 
Jerry,  Jet,  Jewel,  Jenny,  Joe, 
Jolly,  Lady,  Lively,  Mettle, 
Mole,  Pedler,  Pincher,  Polly, 
Pride,  Prince,  Punch,  Eambler, 
Banger,  Sharper,  Short,  Shot, 
Smart,  Smiler,  Smut,  Star,  Taffy, 
Tet,  Tinker,  Tippler,  Turjnn, 
Vanity,  Violet,  Wasp,  White- 
thorn. 

Infamation,  inflammation.     '  Th' 

owd  hoss  deed  a'  iu/amation, 
though'  we  fermented  him  all 
neet ;  an'  as  he  was  a  bit  costic, 
gev  him  a  drink  an  all.' 

Kad-hntchery  ket-butcher,  q.  y. 


Lanted,    pp.     too   late.      'I'm 


afeer*d  we  shall  be  lantedy  th' 
tide  'all  be  ower  th'  dem  i*  five 
minnits.'  —  East  Butterwick,  30 
Sep.  1876. 

Ming-mang,  in  a,  in  confusion. 

•  When  I  com'  in  th'  bairns  hed 
owersetten  th'  table  an*  th'  plates 
an'  dishes,  an'  th'  meat  an*  th* 
beer  was  all  broken  in  a  ming^ 
mang  upo'  th*  hearth-rug.' 

Vndge,  V.  to  follow  closely  after. 
*Mr  ....  goes  his  sen  to  th* 
shop,  if  it  be  out  for  a  nenn'o'th 
o'  salt,  but  he  alus  hes  his  sarv- 
ant  lass  nudgin*  ahint  him  to 
hug  it  hoam.' 

Onion,  any  bulb  which  is  in  ap- 
pearance somewhat  like  ^  an 
onion;  as,  a  snowdrop,  a  jon- 
quil, or  a  hyacinth. 

Outbearing,  adj.  outrageous,  out- 
raging common  sense,  decencj', 
or  religion ;  monstrous.  *  It 's  a 
strange  outb^arin*  thing  for  any- 
body to  say  as  they  can  raise  the 
speiTits  of  dead  fplks,  or  to  try 
to  do  such  an  a  thing.* 

Pepper  Close,  land  in  the  town- 
ship of  Holme,  1815. 

Pigs,  the  divisions  of  an  orange. 

Pingle,  The,  laud  in  the  town- 
ship of  Hokne,  1815. 

Sate-rod,  a  twisted  rod,  commonly 
of  hazel,  used  by  blacksmiths 
for  holding  the  punches  em- 
ployed for  making  the  holes  in 
horse-shoes. 


THB   END. 
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PREFACE. 


HiTHSRTO  there  has  been  no  published  Glossary  of  the  Holder- 
ness  Dialect,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  possesses  peculiarities 
and  relics  of  old  English  speech  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  many 
of  which  are  disappearing,  or  have  already  become  obsolete. 

Bobinson's  Whitby ;  Marshall's  Plrovincialisms  of  East  Yorkshire, 
in  his  '  Eural  Economy  of  Yorkshire ' ;  Brokesby's  Obseirations  on 
the  East  Eiding  Dialect,  published  in  Say's  '  English  Words ' ;  and 
the  short  list  of  words  in  Thompson's  '  History  of  Welton,'  are  all  that 
can  at  all  be  considered  as  supplying  the  deficiency,  but  altogether 
they  do  not  contain  a  tithe  of  the  true  dialect  words  used  in  the 
district,  and  many  of  those  given  differ  in  pronunciation  and  not 
unfrequently  in  meaning. 

In  preparing  the  following  Glossary  the  compilers  have  spent  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  and  labour  in  collecting,  verifying,  and 
revising  the  words  and  phrases,  and  they  trust  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  tolerably  complete  list,  and  in  rescuing  many 
rare  words  from  oblivion.  They  have  been  careful  to  admit  no  words 
excepting  such  as  can  be  considered  genuinely  dialectical ;  technical 
trade  terms,  slang,  and  exotics  having  been  avoided,  excepting  where 
they  are  peculiar  to  the  district ;  and  such  words  as  differ  but  slightly 
from  ordinary  English  have  been  relegated  to  the  Introduction.  The 
Glossic  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis  has  been  used  to  indicate  the  pronunciation, 
and  the  illustrations  are  taken  from  the  every-day  speech  of  the 
peasantry. 

Of  the  divisions,  as  described  in  the  Introduction,  the  Eastern 
portion  has  been  the  work  of  Mr.  Stead,  the  Korthem  of  Mr.  Hol- 
demess,  and  the  Western  of  Mr.  Koss.  For  the  Glossic  Mr.  Stead  is 
solely  responsible. 


IV  PREFAOE. 

The  thankB  of  the  compilers  are  due  to  the  Eer.  Walter  W. 
Skeat  for  the  ready  and  valuable  aid  he  has  rendered  in  going  oyer 
the  proof  sheets,  and  correcting  several  etymological  errors,  besides 
suggesting  nnmerons  additions  of  derivation  and  illustrations  from  old 
authors,  which  his  profound  acquaintance  with  the  old  northern 
languages  and  his  knowledge  of  eady  English  literature  have  enabled 
him  to  supply. 


ERRATA.  . 

(1)  In  ahnoH  every  aue  where  a  ie  foQawtd  hy  a  con$onani  {in  the 
*  gloeeie ' — ^L  e.  witkin  the  equare  hrackeU)  read  a'« 

(2)  Supply  u*  he/are  norlinaU  tueh  oaeee  ae  [proiT*n],  [prod'l],  <ftcy 
that  ii,  read  [prorm'n],  [prod'ul],  Ac 

(3)  For  tftnai  read  in  every  inetanee  x^. 
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i  1.  Oeographieal  and  Hittorieai. 
\  2.  Orammar  of  the  DiaUet, 
i  3.  Fnmmieiaium. 

§  4.  FUtM'Namei  mnd  tJUir  iVovtMiidtf- 
tioH. 


{  6.  Spieim0H$  of  th$  JHalset : — 
(a)  The  first  chapter  of  Qenenf. 
{b)  Beyerley     Gfu>l:     a    popular 

song. 
{e)  Holdemess  Humoor. 


§  1.   GEOGBAPHICAL  AND  HISTOEICAL. 

The  district  or  wapentake  of  Holdemeaa  liee  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds, 
and  forms  the  low-lying,  south-eastern  comer  of  the  East-Biding  of 
Yorkshire,  terminated  at  the  extreme  point  by  the  promontory  of  Spurn. 
It  is  triangular  in  shape,  with  its  base  on  the  Humber  and  its  apex  near 
Bridlington.  Its  natural  boundaries,  although  it  was  formerly  con- 
sidered to  extend  westward  of  Hull,  are  the  German  Ocean,  the  Estu- 
ary of  the  Humber,  and  Hull  riyer.  It  is  divided  into  three  minor 
wapentakes — ^North,  South,  and  Middle,  comprising  160,470  acres,  with 
eighty-eight  townships,  of  which  forty-five  are  parishes ;  three  market- 
towns — ^Hedon,  Hornsea,  and  Fatrington ;  whilst  on  its  margin  are  those 
of  Beyerley,  Bridlington,  Driffield,  and  Hull,  a  portion  of  the  latter, 
eastward  of  the  riyer  Hull,  being  really  in  Holdemess. 

The  lords  of  the  seigniory  had  castles  at  Skipsea  and  Burstwick, 
and  there  was  a  Saxon  fort  at  Aldborough,  built,  it  is  presumed,  on  the 
site  of  a  previous  one  of  Boman  construction.  There  were  abbeys  at 
Swine  and  Meaux,  and  priories  at  Nunkeeling  and  Burstall.  In  the 
Boman  period  there  was  a  sea-port  called  Preetorium,  whence  com  was 
shipped  for  Borne,  which  was  brought  hither  along  the  via  vtctnoZw, 
a  road  running  from  Eburacum,  the  capital  of  Maxima  Coesariensis,  by 
way  of  Fetuaria,  supposed  to  be  Beverley.  It  is  not  known  where  this 
port  was  situated,  Fatrington,  Hedon,  Aldborough,  and  Spurn  all 
claiming  the  honour.  In  the  Saxon  and  Norman  ages  the  chief  port  of 
Holdemess  was  Bavenspum,  now  washed  away  by  the  sea,  whence  came 
the  De  la  Foles,  who  were  merchants  there,  afterwards  of  Hull,  and  who 
subsequently  became  Dukes  of  Suffolk,  and  played  an  important  part  in 
Englidi  history. 

It  was  at  Bavenspum  that  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  landed  to  wrest  the 
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Boeptre  from  the  hands  of  his  cousm  Bichard,  and  where  Edward  IV. 
landed  after  his  flight  to  Flanders,  when  he  returned  to  fight  the  battle 
of  Bamet. 

Ptolemy  mentions  a  race  of  i>eople  resident  in  Holdemess  whom  he 
caUs  Pansi.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Cymric 
Celts,  speaking  a  different  dialect  from  the  Brigantes.  But  as  the 
Teutonic  equivalent  of  Parisi  is  Farisi,  the  probability  is  that  they 
were  a  colony  of  Frisians  from  the  opposite  coast,  which  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  there  are  villages  in  Holdemess  with  Frisian 
eruffixes,  not  known  elsewhere  in  England.  At  this  period  the  district 
was  almost  entirely  covered  with  a  dense  forest  and  morasses,  and  had 
a  chain  of  lakes  or  lagunes  along  the  coast,  at  Hornsea,  Skipsea,  With- 
emsea,  and  Kilnsea,  that  of  Hornsea  still  remaining.  Traces  of  the 
primeval  forest  are  still  frequently  dug  up  in  partially-carbonised  trees. 
In  this  wild  and  watery  region,  where  no  cereals  were  grown,  the  Parisi 
pastured  their  cattle  and  kept  herds  of  swine,  upon  which  the  Brigantes 
of  the  uplands  made  raids,  and  eventually  reduced  the  people  to  a  species 
of  serfdom. 

It  was  not  until  long  after  the  subjection  of  South  Britain  by  the 
Bomans,  that  the  Brigantes,  a  warlike  race,  were  brought  under  Boman 
rule,  and  it  was  still  later  that  the  Parisi  of  Holdemess  were  subjugated* 
They  were  a  brave  people,  although  mere  herdsmen ;  their  country  was 
difficult  of  access,  in  an  out-of-the-way  comer,  and,  with  its  forests  and 
morasses,  presented  great  facilities  for  defence  and  guerilla  warfare,  but 
they  were  eventually  conquered,  and  the  greater  portion  fled  westward 
to  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cumberland.  In  the  pages  of  Tacitus 
there  are  some  shadowy  references  to  battles  and  skirmishes  in 
Holdemess. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Bomans  came  the  Saxon  age  of  Britain, 
the  most  important,  in  a  philological  point  of  view,  of  any  in  the  annals 
of  Holdemess,  as  then  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  existing  dialect. 
Ida,  *  the  flame-bearer,'  landed  at  Flamborough,  whence  (says  tradition) 
its  name,  and  founded  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumbria.*  Soon  after, 
jSjUsl,  his  kinsman,  sailed  up  the  Humber  and  assumed  the  sovereignty 
of  Deira,  or  South-Northumbria,  whence  Ida  was  not  able  to  dislodge 
him,  and  had  to  content  himself  with  Bemicia  or  North-Northumbria, 
Northumbria  was  peopled  by  the  Angles  from  Schleswig,  with  a  mingling 
of  Saxons,  whose  mixed  diodects  of  the  Teutonic  tongue  became  the  com- 
mon languages,  in  which  the  speech  of  the  few  remaining  Brigantes  and 
Parisi  became  absorbed,  more  especially  in  Holdemess,  where  it  apx>ear8 
to  have  been  lost  altogether,  as  now  scarcely  a  vestige  remains  of  the 
old  Celtic  tongue,  either  in  the  village  names  or  in  the  spoken  language. 

1  Of  the  derivation  of  Flam,  Flame^  or  Fleam^  nothing  certain  is  known.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  it  might  refer  to  a  Flame  or  beacon  for  the  gruidance  of  ships ; 
or  it  mav  have  some  connection  with  the  entrenchment,  called  Danes-dyke,  which 
crosses  the  promontory,  as  there  is,  in  Cambridgeshire,  a  cutting  called  Fleam-dyke, 
which  is  its  exact  counterpart. 
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Afterwards  there  came  a  great  infusion  of  the  Danisli  element  in  Holder- 
ness,  from  the  proximity  of  its  shore  to  those  of  Denmark ;  Bavenspum 
at  the  month  of  the  Kumber  being  one  of  the  chief  landing-places  of 
the  Yikings,  and  hence  obtaining  its  name  from  their  national  emblem, 
the  Black  Eayen.  Great  numbers  of  that  people  settled  in  the  district, 
and  a  hybrid  Dano- Anglo-Saxon  language  grew  up,  which  is  the  basis 
of  that  spoken  by  the  Holdemess  peasantry  to  this  day. 

The  Norman  conquest  did  not  affect  Northumbria  until  after  the 
thorough  subjugation  of  the  south  and  west,  and  even  then  a  species  of 
semi-independence  prevailed,  until  the  second  revolt  of  Gospatrio,  in 
favour  of  Edgar  the  Atheling,  which  brought  the  king  to  York,  when 
he  inflicted  that  terrible  punishment  of  laying  waste  sixty  miles  of 
country,  and  massacring  the  inhabitants.  Holdemess,  however, 
escaped  this  doom,  Beverley  standing  as  a  barrier  between  it  and  the 
merdlesB  conqueror.  St  John  of  Beverley,  who  was  Archbishop  of 
York  some  four  centuries  previously,  had  built  a  collegiate  church 
at  Beverley,  and  hither  a  detachment  of  the  king's  troops  came  to 
plunder  the  Minster ;  but  the  moment  the  commanding  officer  entered 
the  building  he  was  stricken  dead  by  the  saint  for  his  sacrilegious  pre- 
sumption, and  this  acting  upon  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  Nonnan 
Duke,  he  issued  orders  tiiat  the  town  and  monastery  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  fearful  retribution. 

Holdemess  was  given  by  William  I.  as  a  baronial  fee,  with  seign- 
iorial rights  and  powers,  to  Drogo  de  Bruere,  a  Fleming,  who  had 
married  his  niece.  Since  then  the  lordship  has  been  held  by  several 
illustrious  families  and  notable  persons,  including  the  Earls  of  Aumerle, 
the  De  la  Poles,  the  Staff ords,  Dukes  of  Buckingham,  the  D'Arcys, 
Earls  of  Holdemess,  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  son  of  King  Edward  TTT., 
Queen  Anne  of  Luxembourg,  and  Piers  Gaveston,  the  present  Lord 
Paramount  being  Sir  Frederick  Augustus  Talbot  Clifford-Constable, 
third  baronet. 

Although  Holdemess  thus  became  an  important  Norman  barony, 
it  was  so  unproductive  that  very  few  Normans  settled  within  its  boimd- 
ariea ;  one  of  the  early  lords  petitioning  for  some  additional  lands  else- 
where, as  his  domain  would  grow  nothing  but  oats.  Its  infertility 
also  prevented  the  settlement  of  the  Bomans  to  any  extent,  excepting 
along  the  road  to  their  port  of  shipment,  and  thus  there  are  remarkably 
few  words  in  the  dialect  of  either  Latin  or  Norman-French  derivation, 
which,  coupled  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Celtic  aborigines,  and  the  &ct 
that  the  descendants  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes  lived  an  isolated  life, 
seldom  holding  intercourse  with  strangers  eastward  of  Hull,  accounts 
for  the  circumstance  that  the  dialect  is  more  exclusively  Saxo-Danish, 
with  less  adulteration  and  fewer  exotics,  than  that  of  any  Other  district 
in  England.  The  ploughmen  and  milkmaids  of  Holdemess,  in  their 
ordinary  speech,  make  use  of  great  numbers  of  words,  familiar  to 
students  of  early  English  literature,  which  are  not  met  with  elsewhere. 
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niustrations  of  such  coincidences,  from  the  works  of  the  old  writers,  $X9 
given  in  the  Glossary,  as  well  as  specimens  of  words  and  phrases  still 
current  in  America,  taken  thither  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  but  which 
are  obsolete  in  England,  excepting  in  Holdomess. 

'  If  you  look  upon  the  language  spoken  in  the  Saxon  times,  and  the 
English  now  spoken,'  said  Selden,  *  you  will  find  the  difPerence  to  be 
just  as  if  a  man  had  a  cloak,  which  he  wore  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  day, 
and  since  has  put  in  here  a  piece  of  red,  and  there  a  piece  of  blue ;  here 
a  piece  of  green,  and  there  a  piece  of  orange  tawny.  We  borrow  words 
from  the  French,  Italian  and  Latin,  as  every  pedant  chooses.  The 
Holdemess  peasant  still  retains  his  strong,  use^  garment  in  all  its 
original  simplicity,  without  the  aid  of  any  adventitious  fripi>ery.  8ex>ar- 
ated  by  lack  of  education,  as  much  as  by  geographical  remoteness,  he 
has  retained  words  and  phrases  which  have  elsewhere  become  obsolete, 
and  others  substituted,  which  frequently  possess  neither  the  force  nor 
vigour  nor  picturesquenoss  of  the  old  English  of  the  province,  the  words 
of  which  are  laughed  at  as  vulgarisms.' 

Although  these  remarks  apply  more  especially  and  emphatically  to 
Holdemess,  they  are  applicable  to  some  extent  to  the  Dialects  of  York- 
shire generally.  A  striking  instance  of  the  retention  of  old  words  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  infusion  of  foreign  derivatives  on  the  other,  may 
be  seen  in  a  comparison  of  the  works  of  Chaucer  and  Wicliff,  who  were 
contemporaries.  The  former  was  a  Londoner  and  a  courtier,  and  his 
writings  abound  with  words  of  Norman-French  derivation ;  whilst  the 
latter,  a  Yorkshireman,  makes  use,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  of  the 
homeliest  Saxon.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  remarked,  en  passant^  that 
Yorkshire  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  history  of  the  English  language  in 
having  given  birth  to  Oeedmon,  the  first  and  greatest  Anglo-Saxon  poet ; 
Alcuin,  the  most  erudite  scholar  of  the  same  era ;  Gower,  one  of  the 
early  English  poets;  Wicliff,  the  first  notable  prose- writer  in  the  vulgar 
tongue ;  Coverdalo,  the  translator  of  the  Bible  into  the  language  of  the 
people ;  Ascham,  the  reformer  of  English  prose ;  Walton,  the  compiler 
of  the  first  English  Polyglot  Bible;  Bentley,  the  eminent  classical  critic, 
cum  multis  aliis. 

There  are  some  very  perceptible  differences  in  the  dialect,  geographi- 
cally ;  words  which  are  common  in  some  parts  of  Holdemess  being 
wholly  unknown  in  others ;  and  it  is  the  same  in  pronunciation,  as,  for 
instance,  wheat  and  other  similar  words  are  pronounced  wheel  in  the 
east,  and  wheeat  in  the  north  and  west.^  In  the  north  the  dialect  shades 
off  into  those  of  the  Wolds  and  Clevoland,  and  in  the  west  into  those  of 
York  and  the  western  portion  of  the  East-Riding,  whilst  in  the  east, 
stretching  down  to  Spurn,  it  remains  in  the  purest  and  most  unadidter- 
ated  state.  To  indicate  these  differences,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
draw  two  imaginary  lines,  running  diagonally  from  Hornsea :  the  one 

^  See  Notes  on  Fronimciatiozi. 
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to  the  mouth  of  the  riyer  Hull,  the  other  to  Driffield,  forming  the 
boundaries  of  the  Eastern,  Northern,  and  Western  divisions,  which  are 
indicated  in  the  Glossary  by  the  letters  E.,  N.,  and  W.,  and  a  sketch-map 
is  appended,  showing  this  geographical  demarcation. 

Holdemess  is  a  purely  agiicultural  district  of  pasture  and  corn-land, 
its  productiveness  haying  been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  century 
by  a  skilful  system  of  drainage.  The  coast-lino  is  gradually  receding 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  at  the  itite  of  two  yards  per  annum, 
several  villages  and  churches  having  disappeared.  A  great  portion  of 
the  debris  is  carried  round  Spurn  Point  and  deposited  in  the  Ilumber, 
forming  a  considerable  area  of  fertile  land,  called  Sunk  Island,  which 
appeared  early  in  the  17th  century  as  an  island  of  800  acres,  and  was  let 
for  £8  per  annum.  It  now  consists  of  nearly  7000  acres,  joined  to  the 
mainland,  and  realizes  a  rental  of  upwaixls  of  £16,000  per  annum. 


§  2.    THE  GEAMMAE  OF  THE  DIALECT, 

T.TTTB  most  other  dialects,  that  of  Holderness  has  its  peculiarities  of 
grammar  as  well  as  of  pronunciation.  They  may  perhaps  be  best 
treated  under  the  different  heads  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

1.  The  Akticle. 

The  Definite  Article,  When  used  at  all  this  is  represented  by  t*, 
which  is  pronounced  as  if  belonging  to  the  next  word.^  In  all  the  three 
divisions  of  Holdemess,  however,  tnis  article  is  unknown,  except,  per- 
haps, in  the  words  teean  =  the  one,  tother  =:  the  other,  and  wawstart  = 
woe  is  the  heart.  It  is  a  question  whether  even  these  can  be  considered 
as  instances  of  the  use  of  the  definite  article.  The  truth  is  that  the  t* 
has  become  so  blended  with  the  accompanying  words  that  we  may  look 
upon  the  forms  teean,  tother,  and  wawstart,  as  simple  words.  The  truth 
of  this  plainly  appears  when  we  compare  with  other  distncts  where  this 
use  of  r  is  in  full  play,  as  the  district  of  York,  where  people  say  t'  teean, 
and  t'  tother,  evidently  looking  upon  teean  and  tother  as  simple  words 
requiring;  the  usual  definite  article  t*  to  be  placed  before  them. 

In  West  Holdemess  f  is  used  more  frequently  than  in  E.  and  N., 
but  even  then  only  before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  h;  as,  for 
instance,  we  have  t'  eg^s,  and  t*  oss  (the  horse),  but  never  t'  cart, 
f  donkey,  &c.  In  W.  this  t'  (changed  to  d)  is  joined  to  the  end  of  some 
prepositions,  making  practically  new  prepositions,  which,  however,  can 
only  be  used  before  vowels  and  the  letter  A,  like  the  simple  t*  itself. 
Thus  we  have  id  hoose  =  in  the  house,  upporf  oven  ^  upon  the  oven. 

The  Indefinite  Article.  A  is  cdmost  always  used,  the  word  an  being 
very  sparingly  employed ;  e,g.  a.  apple,  a  engine.  In  certain  cases,  how- 
ever, it  is  so  joined  to  the  following  word  as  to  practically  become  part 
of  that  word.  So  that  we  have  *  a  7iawd  man,  an  old  man,  and  even 
occasionally  *  two  nawd  men.*  This  case  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of 
the  English  word  newt,  originally  ewt  or  eft. 

'  Soe  under  Pronunciation,  page  12. 
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2.  The  Noun. 

1.  Number.  Many  emgulor  words  aro  used  also  as  plurals,  ©specially 
those  denoting  measures  and  weights ;  as  *  fotty  pund/  forty  pounds, 
*  twenty  year,  *  ten  quarther.* 

2,  Case,  Holdeniess,  in  common  with  the  other  districts  of  York- 
shire, knows  no  possessive  case  of  nouns,  except  where  the  possessive 
falls  at  the  end  of  the  clause  or  sentence,  or  answers  a  question.  Ac- 
conlingly  we  have  *  Jack  hat,'  *  My  faythor  stick ;  *  but,  *  This  hat  is 
Jack's,'  *  Who's  stick  is  that  ? '  '  My  fay ther's.'  The  effect  on  the  spoken 
language  is  very  curious  and  striking  to  a  stranger. 

3.  The  Adjective, 

The  Iloldemess  native  puts  certain  favourite  endings,  particularly 
M  and  Jied,  at  the  end  of  almost  any  word  or  possible  combination  of 
words,  wherewith  to  form  an  ad^'ective. 

Examples:  * maistheri^cJ,*  like  a  master,  t. €.  domineering;  *£arm- 
hoose-i«/j,*  after  the  stylo  of  a  fSorm-house;  *  slap-em-i-mooth-f«A,* 
inclined  to  fight,  bellicose. 

Certain  comparatives,  as  rather,  sooner,  liefer,  are  followed  by  a*, 
and  not  by  than,  '  Ah'd  rayther  ha'  big  un  aa  little  un,'  I'd  rather 
have  the  big  one  than  the  little  one. 

Comparatives  and  superlatives  are  almost  always  formed  by  the 
addition  of  er  and  eat,  rarely  by  more  and  most ;  e.  (/.  mensniller, 
beautifuUest,  &c. 

4.  The  Pronoun. 

Many  of  these  differ  in  form  from  the  ordinary  English.  These 
variations  might  perhaps  be  appropriately  mentioned  under  the  head  of 
Pronunciation,  but  we  give  the  principal  here.  The  chief  differences 
are :  Ah,  I ;  mah,  my ;  thoo  or  tha,  thou ;  thah,  thy ;  hor,  her ;  oor, 
our ;  yer,  your ;  ther,  their ;  thahn  or  thaan,  thine ;  maan,  mine ; 
hors,  hers ;  thoz,  those ;  sen,  self.  To  these  may  be  added,  me',  we', 
the',  ye',  he' ;  for  me,  we,  thee  or  thou,  you  or  your,  he  or  her. 
Sen  =  self  is  compounded  thus — mesen,  thosen,  his-sen,  horsen,  itsen, 
worsens  and  oorsens,  yorsens  and  yoursons,  thersens.  The  usual  demon- 
strative is  them,  in  the  plural,  as  *  them  pigs,'  but  thoz  is  very  common, 
as  *  thoz  chaps.' 

Me,  him,  her,  are  frequently  used  as  nominatives ;  e.  g.  *me  an'  him 
did  it,'  *it  was  her  (or  hor)  'at  did  it.'  The  conti'ary  to  this,  viz.,  the 
use  of  the  nominative  for  the  objective,  so  common  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, is  unknown  here. 

The  difference  between  the  emphatic  and  the  non-emphatic  pro- 
nunciation of  the  personal  pronouns,  witnessed  even  in  ordinary  English, 
is  very  marked  in  Holderncss,  so  much  so  that  it  may  almost  be  said 
to  result  in  the  production  of  double  forms ;  e.  g, : — 


Ah  [aa*] 
mah  [maa*] 
me  [mee*] 
thoo  [dhoo'] 

Emphatic  ^  ;j; 

he 

she 

hor 

.  thoy 


Non-emphatic  -« 


'  a  [aa] 
mi  [mi] 
mo'  [mu] 
the'  [dhu] 
thi 
the' 
he' 
she' 
her 
the' 
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6.  The  Yebb. 

1 .  Indicative,  There  is  but  one  form  for  all  the  three  persons  singular 
of  the  present  tense,  and  also  one  form  for  the  three  persons  plural  (as 
in  ordinary  English).  Thus,  Ah  is,  thoo  is,  he  is,  we  are,  you  are,  they 
are.  Ah  gans, '  thoo  gans,  he  gans,  wo  gan,  &c.  The  only  exceptions 
are  the  verb  have  and  the  yerb  do,  which  run  thus,  'I  hey,  thoo  hez,  he 
hez,  we  hey,'  &o. ;  *  Ah  deea,  thoo  diz,  he  diz,  we  deea,'  &c.  Eyen  here, 
howeyer,  we  haye  the  altematiye  forms,  Ah  hez,  Ah  diz,  for  the  first 
person  singular. 

In  the  past  tense  there  is  but  one  form  for  all  the  persons,  both 
singular  and  plural.  Thus,  Ah  teeak,  thoo  teeak,  he  teeak,  we  teeak, 
you  teeak,  they  teeak,  I  took,  &c.  In  the  yorb  to  be  we  haye  the  alter- 
natiye  form  were  for  was,  in  the  plural,  but  it  is  not  so  commonly  used. 

2.  Subjunctive  or  Conditional,  These  moods  do  not  exist  in  the 
Holdemess  dialect,  or,  if  they  are  used,  they  take  the  forms  of  the  pre- 
sent ;  e.  ^.  if  I  is,  if  thoo  was,  &c. 

3.  Strong  preterites  are  yery  common,  in  fact,  all  but  the  uniyersal 
rule.  We  haye  brast  [burst],  sew  [sowed],  teeak  [took],  wrowt  [worked]. 
We  haye,  howeyer,  many  cases  of  the  use  of  the  weak  preterite  where 
court  English  has  strong  forms,  as  catched  [caught]. 

4.  Participles  in  en,  Holdemess  is  particularly  fond  of  the  old  par- 
ticiples in  en.  An  immense  number  of  them  still  hold  their  ^px)und ; 
more,  probably,  than  can  be  foimd  in  any  other  English-speaking  dis- 
trict in  the  world.  A  considerable  number  of  them  are  giyen  in  the 
body  of  the  Glossary,  but  probably  not  alL  It  is  belieyed,  howeyer, 
that  all  the  most  noteworthy  are  giyen. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  auxiliary  yerb  have  is  frequently 
omitted,  as,  *  AJi  fun,'  for  '  Ah've  fun,'  I  haye  found ;  *  Ah  seen  him 
yance  o'  tweyce,*  I  have  seen,  &c. 

There  is  a  curious  use  of  the  present  tense  which  deseryes  to  be 
noticed,  viz.,  the  almost  uniyersal  use  of  it  in  narrations  to  denote  past 
time.  Thus  a  Holdemess  man,  instead  of  saying  (in  any  narratiye  he 
may  be  relating),  *  I  came  and  got  my  dinner  and  then  wentoack  to  work,' 
would  probably  say,  *  Ah  cums  an  gets  my  dinner  and  then  gans,^  &o. 
This  kind  of  thmg  is,  of  course,  not  altogether  peculiar  to  Holdemess. 

6.  The  Abyebb. 

Adyerbs  are  for  the  most  part  represented  by  adjectiyes,  the  adyerbial 
termination  ly,  especially,  bemg  almost  unknown ;  e.g.  *  it  hots  [hurts] 
bad,'  *  she  writes  beautiml,'  *  did  it  fine,'  &c.  One  form,  nastly  [nastily], 
is  yery  common. 

7.  The  Pbeposition. 

It  has  already  boon  mentioned  (the  article)  that  many  quasi-new 
prepositions  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  d  =  f ,  the  definite  article ; 
e.  g.  uppod  =  upon,  id  =  m.  These,  howeyer,  are  used  only  in  West 
Holdemess. 

8.  The  Conjunction. 

See  under  A^ectiye  as  to  the  use  of  as  instead  of  than  after  certain 
oomparatiyes. 

*  Third,  as  firat,  very  oommon. 
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9.  The  Intebjection. 

Some  of  these  seem  to  be  pecuUar  to  East  Yorkshire ;  as,  wawstarf , 
alas',  the-dear-eye-me',  &a 


§  3.    PRONUNCIATION. 


In  considering  this,  careful  note  must  be  made  of  a  fact  which 
constantly  escapes  the  notice  eyen  of  educated  residents  in  the  district, 
viz.,  that  there  are  really  two  dialects  in  Holdemess,  running  side  by 
side ;  the  one  older  and  more  *  vidgar,'  the  other  younger  and  more 
'  refined.'  Marshall  notes  this  as  being  the  case  100  years  ago  (Gloss. 
B.  2,  p.  19,  foot-note  4),  and  the  same  still  obtains. 

The  older  and  purer  form  is  used  by  the  lower  classes — ^£Emn-seryants, 
small  tradesmen,  &c. — and  especially  by  old  people.  The  younger 
dialect  is  spoken  by  those  in  a  somewhat  superior  position,  as  nsumers, 
and  the  better  claiss  of  tradesmen,  and  is  much  affected  by  the  rising 
feneration.  The  sentence  '  How  many  loads  of  oats  are  you  going  to 
hayeP'  would  be  rendered  by  the  labourer  thus:  [oo*  maon*i  luo'h'dz 
u  waots  aa  yu  boo*n  ti  ey],  and  by  his  master^s  daughter  thus:  [aow 
men'i  lau'dz  uy  au*ts  aa  yu  gau'in  tu  aay].  The  difference  between  the 
two  is  yery  striking,  and  it  is  a  question  which  is  the  farther  remoyed 
from  the  ordinary  court  English  of  to-day,  the  *  yul^ar '  or  the  *  refined.' 
Whereyer  in  the  Glossary  two  or  more  pronunciations  (in  Glossic)  are 
attached  to  a  word  the  first  is  always  the  older  or  more  yulgar. 

Although  in  general  the  three  districts  of  Holdemess,  N.,  R,  and  W., 
agree  in  their  pronunciation,  yet  each  has  its  peculiarities,  some  of  them 
being  of  considerable  importance.  The  E.  differs  more  from  the  W.  and 
N.  than  those  two  diyisions  from  each  other. 

As  Marshall  says  (B.  2,  p.  18),  '  the  deyiations  (from  ordinary  Eng- 
lish) lie  principaUy  in  the  yowels.'  There  are,  howeyer,  some  pecuS- 
arities  with  regard  to  the  consonants  to  be  noticed.  It  will,  perhaps, 
be  best  to  treat  of  the  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  under  tne  three 
heads  of  yowels,  diphthongs,  and  consonants.  It  is  to  be  noted  that, 
unless  otherwise  stated,  each  item  refers  to  all  the  three  diyisions  of 
Holdemess. 

1.   Vowels. 

The  yowels  to  be  treated  of  are  long  a  (as  in  cake),  short  a  (as  in  cat), 
a  (as  in  fistther),  long  e  (as  in  me),  long  %  (tribe),  long  o  (note),  short  o 
(not),  short  n  (nut),  long  u  (induce). 

1.  LoTig  a.  This  has  three  distinct  sounds  [i'h'],  [ch*],  [ae*] ;  the 
two  latter  run  side  by  side,  and  are  about  equally  common,  the  first  of 
the  three  being  the  oldest  form. 

Examples : — 

Abe 

cake 

fEice 

table 

made 

zany 


rki-h'k] 
fi'h's] 


e-h'b] 

"kehl] 

'■fe-h's] 


;ti-h'bl]  ;te-h'bl] 
[mi'h'dj  |me'h*dj 
]        ]       L^'h'niJ 


ae'b] 
[kae'k] 
'fae's] 
>e-l)l] 
mae'f 
zae'ni 


It  will  be  obseryed  that  the  power  of  [i'h*]  is  not  quite  co-extensiye  with 
that  of  the  other  two. 
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2.  Short  a.  This  inTariably  becomes  [aa],  as  bat  [baat],  can  [kaan], 
quadL  [kwaakj. 

3.  ^,  as  in  half,  father,  &o.  This  has  two  principal  sounds,  [an*] 
(or  [au'h'])  as  calf  [kau'f  ],  and  [e'h*]  as  master  [me^h'stherH.  In  many 
woras,  however,  the  sound  of  this  letter  differs  scarcely  at  all  from  that 
in  reoeiyed  English. 

{Nate.)  In  a  few  words  such  as  art,  master,  father,  <}uart,  tart, 
part,  &c,  the  a  becomes  [e*h']  and  the  r  is  omitted,  thns  giving  e'h't, 
me'h^sther,  &c. 

4.  ^,  as  in  me.  This  letter  has  usually  the  force  of  the  ordinary 
English  e  in  me.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  (1)  that  in  many  words 
e  and  ee  become  u,  especially  in  the  non-emphanc  objectiye  cases  of 
the  personal  pronouns,  as  me,  thee,  she,  »  [mut,  [dhu],  [shu].  (2)  Er  (or 
ear)  becomes  almost  inyariably  [aa*]  or  [aarj,  after  the  fashion  of  our 
modem  English  derk,  sergeant,  &c.,  and  m  some  mouths  Derby,  Berk- 
shire, Hertford,  &c.    The  chief  words  following  this  rule  are : — 


certain 

concern 

convert  (verb) 

deserve 

determine 

earn 

earth 

eternal 

German 


leam 

merchant 

mercury 

mercy 

mere  flake) 

perfect 

peril 

perish 


sermon 

serpent 

serve 

stem 

terrier 

verdict 

verdigris 

vermin 

verse 


persevere 

which  are  pronounced  [saa'tn],  [kaonsaa'n],  &a  In  ever,  never,  devil, 
&o.,  the  c  m  the  first  syllable  DecomesTtJ,  iwer,  niwer,  diwel. 

6.  Long  i,  as  in  nignt,  tribe,  &c.  This  has  two  distinct  powers  [aa*y 
(or  aa*)]  and  [ey].  To  a  stranger  it  seems  as  if  these  were  used  indis- 
criminately, but  such  is  fax  from  being  the  case.  Each  follows  certain 
well  defined  and  fixed  rules. 

(1)  When  this  long  i  is  followed  by  (a)  a  fiat  consonant,  t.  e.  by  the 
letters  &,  d,  g  hard,  j  (or  g  soft),  y,  z  (or  a  with  z  soimd) ;  03)  tiie  liquids 
I,  m,  and  n ;  (y)  another  vowel ;  it  has  the  sound  of  [aa*y],  which  has  in 
N/and  W.  a  great  tendency  to  become  [aa*],  e.  g, : — 


praa-yz] 
;f aa-yf] 
[taa*ym] 
'naa'ynj 
j)aa7] 


tribe  rthraa*yb]  [or  thraa*b]  prize 

bide  [baa'yd]  file 

tiger  jtaaygur*]  time 

ofiige       ublaa'vj]  nine 

rive  [raayvj  pie 

(2)  When,  on  the  other  hand,  long  t  is  followed  by  a  sharp  consonant, 
f .  e.  oy  one  of  the  letters  e  (or  8  with  sharp  sound),  /,  k,  p,  t,  or  the 
remaining  liquid,  r,  it  is  pronounced  [ey],  e.  g. : — 

rice     [reys]  pipe     [peyp] 

life       >yH  tight    fteyti 

pike     [peyk]  fire       [feyr] 

Occasionally,  especially  in  W.  and  N.,  %  before  n  beoomes  [ey],  as 
fine  [feyn] ;  but  [faa*^]  or  [faa'n]  is  far  more  common.  In  some 
words,  especially  those  in  which  i  stands  before  ght,  it  takes  the  sound 
of  [ee*],  as  light  [lee-t],  bright  [bree*t],  sight  [see't]  ;  but  even  here  we 
have  also  side  by  side  with  this  the  [ey]  sound,  leyt,  breyt,  seyt. 

The  peculiar  sound  of  the  long  t  before  sharps  is  one  of  the  most 
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striking  characteristicB  of  the  East  (and  North)  Yorkshire  pronunciation ; 
and  by  this  test  an  East-Biding  man  may  always  be  distmguished  from 
a  native  of  the  West-Biding. 

In  little  the  %  becomes  [aa'],  [laa*tl]. 

6.  Long  o,  as  in  note.  Tms  has  two  principal  sounds,  [uo'h'j  and 
[au'j ;  the  former  belonging  to  the  more  vulgar,  the  latter  to  the  more 
refined  or  *  middle  spee^/  as  Marshall  calls  it.  Note,  hole,  bole,  thus 
become  either  nuo'h t,  uoh*l,  buo'h*l,  or  nau*t,  au'l,  baui.  The  former 
of  the  two  [uo'h*]  is  well  known  in  the  West-Biding,  but  the  use  of  [au'] 
for  0  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  that  Biding,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  few 
villages  on  the  East  or  North-Biding  borders. 

In  a  few  words  long  o  becomes  [rh'],  as  in  don't,  won't,  bone,  rope, 
which  are  pronounced  [di*h*nt],  [wi'h'nt],  &c.  In  pole  and  one  or  two 
more  o  becomes  [aow]. 

7.  Short  0,  as  in  pot.  This  is  almost  invariably  so ;  as  dot,  bog,  loll, 
rot,  bottom,  cotton,  which  are  pronounced  [daot],  [baog],  [laol],  &a 

In  the  word  not  it  is  [uo],  [nuot]. 

8.  Short  u,  as  in  nut,  Dutter,  is  always  [uo],  as : — 

but     [buotl  fun     [fuon]  sudden     [suod'n] 

cut      fkuotl  gut     Lguot  tub  |tuob] 

dun     [duonj  Hull   [uol]  uncle        [uong'kl] 

9.  Long  ti,  as  in  induce,  becomes  very  often  [iw],  as  [indiw's].  This 
obtains  more  in  N.  and  W.  than  in  E. 

2.  DipnTHONOS. 

10.  Ai,  as  in  pail,  is  sounded  as  a  long,  that  is,  as  [i'h'],  [e*h'] 
or  [ae*]. 

11.  Ea,  as  in  wheat.  This  is  a  great  test-sound  for  a  native  of  the 
E.  portion  of  the  district.  In  E.  this  diphthong  has  the  same  force  as 
in  ordinary  English ;  in  W.  and  N.,  on  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  i'h' ; 
so  that  the  words  wheat,  beans,  tea,  reap,  cheat,  squeal,  become — 

In  E.  Holdemess.  In  W.  and  N.  Holdemess. 


wee't] 

]bee*nz] 

[tee*] 

Vee'p] 

[chee't] 


wi-h't] 
bi-h'nz] 
ti-h'] 
[ri-h'p] 
chi-h'tl 


skwee-1]  [skwi'h'l] 

This  rule  holds  ^ood  even  in  such^words  as  head,  dead,  where  ordinary 
English  has  a  different  sound. 

12.  Ei,  in  deceive,  &c.    This  is  in  W.  and  N.  [i'h'] ;  in  E.  [ee*], 


Eironunciations:    [ne'h'dhui'],    [nae'dhur^],    [ni'h'dhur'],    [nee'dhur'J, 
neydhur']. 

13.  Oa,  as  in  boat,  follows  the  rule  for  long  o. 

14.  0%  (or  oy),  as  in  loiter,  boy,  is  invariably  pronounced  [aoy]. 

15.  Oo.    Two  principal  sounds  are  given  to  this  diphthong,  [i*h'] 
and  [oo*].    Book,  look,  fool,  tool,  may  be  either — 
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bi-h'k 


or 


boo*k 
loo'k 


^:|  j  these  as  in  ordinary  English. 


Obserre  oo  has  hardly  ever  the  short  sound  [uo]  so  often  met  with  in 
the  court  English  of  to-day.  But  a  few  words,  such  as  hood,  foot 
(generally,  howcTer,  [fi'h't]),  wood,  have  it. 

16.  t>u  or  owy  as  in  house,  now.  In  this  diphthong  (as  in  long  t)  we  ' 
haye  a  ready  test-sound  for  a  native  of  the  N.  or  £.  Hidings,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  West-Biding  man.  In  the  East-Biding  generally, 
there  are  two  principal  sounds  for  the  combination  ou ;  (1)  [oo*],  which 
is  the  older  and  more  vulgar  form ;  (2)  [aow'l,  an  altogether  refined 
form.  The  words  house,  mouse,  louse,  gown,  down,  about,  are  by  the 
fiirm-labourer  pronounced — 


OO'S] 

moo's] 
loo's] 
[goo-n] 
_doo*n] 
|uboo*t]  ^ 


and  by  the  farmer's  wife 
and  daughters — 


jaows] 

[maows] 

[laow's] 

Ww-nl 

daownj 

[ubaowt] 


17.  Ow,  as  in  low,  is  either  [au*]  (older  form),  or  [aow*].  Bow  (of 
trees),  low,  Ac,  are  pronounced  either  [raw],  [lau*],  or  [raow'l  [laow]. 
Some  words,  as  soul,  bowl,  &c.,  seem  to  have  lost  the  older  form,  and 
are  now  pronounced  only  as  [saow'l],  [baowl],  &o. 

3.  CoNSONAirrs. 

18.  D  with  a  closely  following  r  becomes  [dh]  (see  also  f,  no.  21) ;  e.  g, 
drive  [dhraayv],  under  [uon'dhi^],  drunk  [dhruongk],  and  even  when 
the  d  and  the  r  are  in  two  different  words,  as  wed  her  [wedh'ur']. 

19.  27,  initial.  Never  aspirated  under  any  circumstances.  It  seems 
almost  impossible  to  get  a  Holdemess  man  to  give  the  aspirate  at  all. 
The  writer  once  tried  as  an  experiment  how  many  of  a  class  of  boys  and 
girls  in  a  mixed  elementery  school  could  be  got  to  give  the  necessary 
breathing.  There  were  25  children  in  the  class,  and  the  time  allowed 
20  minutes.  After  working  hard  for  the  time  allotted,  the  writer  found 
that  onlj  two  of  the  children  had  really  mastered  the  task ;  one  other  was 
uncertain,  sometimes  being  able  to  aspirate,  sometimes  foiling  in  spite 
of  aU  efforts ;  the  rest  were  utter  failures. 

20.  B,  This  letter  is  well  trilled  before  vowels,  but  omitted  after, 
unless,  of  course,  another  vowel  follows  immediately.  This  letter  has 
the  power  of  modifying  the  letters  t,  o,  u,  when  it  follows  them.  Thus 
birth,  dirt,  shirt,  mortar,  turnip.  Burton,  &c.,  are  pronounced  [baoth], 
[daot],  [shaot]  (or  fshet]),  [maoth'ui'],  [teon'up],  [Baot'n],  &o.,  where 
it  will  be  observed  that  [ao]  is  the  power  given  to  the  modified  letters. 

21.  T  before  r  =  th ;  as  tree  [three*],  try  [thraa'y],  indetriment 
[indeth'riment],     (See  d,  no.  18.) 

22.  Ing  in  the  termination  ing  is  invariably  sounded  [in]  except  in 
monosyllables; — it  is  not  uncommon,  however,  to  hear  bring  pronounced 
[brin] — thinkin,  runnin,  swingin. 

23.  Cly  initialy  is  generally  [tl],  as  clot  [tlaot]. 

24.  Gly  initial,  in  like  manner  becomes  [dl],  as  glum  [dluom]. 

25.  Mb  nearly  always  becomes  [m],  that  is,  6  is  silent ;  as  cnamber 
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[ohaa'mur'],  tumble  [tuom'l],  bramble  [braam'l],  thimble  [thim'l],  &c. 

26.  F.  This  letter  is  the  one  used  between  yowel-sounds  for 
euphony's  sake  ;  i.  e.  when  one  word  ends  with  a  yowel-sound  (more 
especiaUjr  [t]),  and  the  next  begins  with  a  vowel/v  is  inserted  between  the 
two,  as  div- All  —  do  I,  instead  of  di  Ah  or  deeah  Ah ;  intiy  it,  instead  of 
inti  it,  that  is,  into  it. 

The  foregoing  notes  embrace  all  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  Holder- 
ness  pronunciation,  and  all  those,  or  thereabouts,  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  rule.  Many  minor  differences  of  course  occur,  but  only  a 
few  need  be  given  here.  The  prefix  a  is  often  omitted,  as  jpossle  for 
apostle,  bate  for  abate,  &c  Gh  soft  becomes  ch  hard ;  chaff  becoming 
lui£t ;  chest,  kist ;  belch,  belk.  The  terminations  age,  idge,  &c.,  become 
i^,  as  cabbage  [kaab'ish],  porridge  [paod'ish].  The  now  silent  gh  in 
though,  through,  slaughter,  and  several  other  words,  often  becomes 
/,  as  though  [dhaof],  slaughter  JTslaaf-thur'].  However,  we  never 
hear  this  in  bought,  thought,  &c.  The  letter  I  in  the  termination  Id  is 
often  dropped,  as  cold  [kau'd],  fold  [fau'd],  hold  [aod],  scold  [skau'd]. 
The  letters  re  are  often  given  in  inverted  order,  er,  as  persarve  =  pre- 
serve, hundherd  (or  hundhad)  »  hundred,  wersle  (or  wossle)  »  wrestle. 
Hie  peculiar  effect  on  the  pronunciation  of  the  omission  of  the  definite 
article  (see  Notes  on  Ghrammar)  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  one  who 
has  not  heard  the  dialect  spoken. 

List  of  words  in  which  the  pronunciation  differs  so  little  from  the 
ordinary  English  that  it  has  been  thought  unnecessary  to  insert  them  in 
the  body  of  the  Glossary. 


Ableeaz 

abooad 

aboot 

abrooad 

accoont 

ackly 

adge 

adhrifb 

advaatisment 

advaaze 

adventhur 

affod 

aflooat 

afooar 

ageean 

ageeanst 

e^riculthur 

aheead 

Ah'll 

ahn't 

Ah's 

aily 

ait 

aitful 

aither 

alaahve 


ablaze 

aboard 

about 

abroad 

account 

actually 

adze 

adrift 

advertisement 

advise 

adventure 

afford 

afloat 

before 

again 

against 

agriculture 

ahead 

ru 

are  not 

I  am 

early 

art 

artful 

either 

alive 


alang 

aleean 

aleeat 

alloc 

allooan 

alriddy 

amang 

amangst 

an 

aneeaf 

aneets 

annivaasary 

apayt 

appeeal 

appeearantly 

appron 

appricocks ) 

apricocks    ) 

am 

amest 

aroond 

arraave 

asaade 

asham'd 

assaazes 

asseer 

asteead 

asthraade 


along 

alone 

of  late 

allow 

alone 

already 

among 

amongst 

and 

enough 

at  nights 

anniversary 

apart 

appeal 

apparently 

apron 

apricots 

earn 

earnest 

around 

arrive 

aside 

ashamed 

assizes 

assure 

inBtead 

astride 
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atop  on 

on  fhe  top  of 

oonyaatid 

oonrerted 

atwo 

in  two 

cooach 

coach 

and 

old 

cooan 

com 

awchad 

orchard 

oooas 

ooarse,  course 

awe 

owe 

cooast 

coast 

awkad 

awkward 

cooat 

coat 

awlas 

always 

coocummer 

cucumber 

awlther 

alter,  altar 

coontin 

accounting 

awn 

own,  to  own 

coor 

cower 

««^ 

cooslop 

cowslip 

B 

coother 

coulter 

Ba-feeac'd 

bare-faoed 

copyhod 

copyhold 

bahn 

bam 

0088 

curse 

bakkuB 

bake-house 

0O8S 

because 

baum 

balm 

cotsy 

curtsey 

becooas 

because 

craw 

crow 

beeald 

bald 

creek 

correct 

beear*d 

borne 

creddle 

cradle 

beeld 

build 

creoakt 
crewkt 

crooked 

bebint 

behind 

WA  \^/J3kW^A 

beleeaf 

belief 

croon 

crown 

beleeave 

beUeve 

crooner 

coroner 

bin 

been 

crowl 

crawl 

brade 

broad 

cruds 

curds 

braykast 
brek 

break&flt 

crummle 

crumble 

break 

cullindher 

colander 

brokken 

broken 

buke 

book 

D 

0 

Dee 

die 

x^ 

deead 

dead 

Caff 

chaff 

deeaf 

deaf 

caint 

care  not 

deean 

done 

cam 

came 

deeath 

death 

cannle 

candle 

dhraaye 

drive 

cause 

because 

dhrag^le 
dhrawl  • 

draggle 
drawl 

cawm 

calm 

cbeean 

chain 

dhrub 

drub 

cberrup 

chirp 

disgest 

digest 
dole 

cbetch 

church 

dooal 

chon 

chum 

cbooak 

choke 

E 

chotch 

church 

chow 

chew 

Earand 

errand 

cboz 

chose 

eddioate 

educate 

clargyman 

clergyman 
clothes 

eearly 

early 

cleeas 

eeather 

either 

dim 

climb 

ee-seet 

eyesight 

clips 

eclipse 

efther 

after 

clooas 

close 

efthemeean 

afternoon 

coU 

curl 

okal 

equal 

com 

came 

ellam 

elm 

conral 

colonel 

ash 

ash 

consalm 

concern 

ezthreeam 

extreme 
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Faadin 

fahl 

flither 

fayther 

feeal 

fooast 

feoded 

feeled 

fonnitber 

fooac'd 

fool 

foseeak 

fost 

fotnat 

£raze 

freehod 


0am 

gammle 

ganthry 

gat 

gav 

geeam 

geeap 

goeas 

geeat 

geeable 

gell 

geslin 

getb 

gin 

gleean 

gooa 

gowld ) 

goold  ) 

g^raamy 

graif 

grane   ) 

greean  j 

gress 

grooap) 

growp  j 

gruxnmle 

gninsel 


Hallida 
hoe 
beeam 
Heeayen 

heuk 


G 


farthing 

file 

father 

father 

fool 

feast 

fed 

felt 

furniture 

forced 

foul 

forsake 

first 

fortunate 

froze 

freehold 


game 

gamble 

gauntree 

got 

gave 

game 

gape 

goose 

gate 

gable 

girl 

goslmg 

girth 

given 

glean 

go 

gold 

grimy 
graft 

groan 

grass 

grope 

grumble 
groundsel 


holiday 

high 

home 

Heaven 

haft 

hook 


hoU 

hoosehod 

huwle 


Idoe 

illconvenient 

intaamined 

istoead 

iwer 


Jaum 
jeice) 
jeist  > 
joiso) 
jonnah 


Kag 

keeak 

keeal 

keoan 

keeap 

Keeat 

keeave 

koigh 

kill 


Lave 

lee 

leead 

looadod 

leeashod 

leeave 

loeded 

leetnin 


Maachant 

Maatalmaa 

maist 

makshift 

mang 

massacree 

mawnin 

meead 

meeal 

meear 

meean 

meean 

meeason 

meeast 

meeat 


K 


M 


to  hurl 

household 

hovel 


idea 

inconvenient 

determined 

instead 

ever 

jamb 

joist 

journey 

keg 

cake 

cool 

cane 

cape  (cloak) 

Kate 

cave 

key 

kiln 


£ 


t.  of  to  leave 
e  (untruth) 
to  lead 
led 

leasehold 
leave 
led 
lightning 

merchant 

Martimmas 

most 

makeshift 

among 

massacre 

morning 

made,  maid 

meal 

mare 

mane,  main 

mean 

mason 

most 

meat 
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meeat 

meet 

melt 

Methody 

mistak 

misteean 

misthris 

monny 

mooanin 

mooth 

mottal 

mummle 

musicianer 

musthad 


N 


Nar  (or  nah) 

neeather 

nockalate 

11068 

nowther 
nutmug 


O 


Olther 

ooath 

oonce 

oor 

oot 

oppen 

omary 

OSS 

owd 


mate 

might  (W.) 

milt  of  fishes 

Methodist 

mistake 

mistaken 

mistress 

many 

morning 

mouth 

mortal 

mumble 

musician 

mustard 


near 

neither 

innoctilate 

nurse 

neither 

nutmeg 


altar,  alter 

oath 

ounce 

our 

out 

open 

ordinary 

horse 

old 


Parril 

pasahve 

peal 

pill 

pinchers 

pinfaud 

pissimires 

platt 

playsther 

plet 

pollyant 

pooather 

poond 

possle 

post  (or  pooast) 

preeaf 

pund 


peril 

preserve 

appeal 

to  poel 

pincers 

pinfold 

pismires,  ants 

plait 

plaster 

plait 

polyanthus 

porter 

pound 

apostle 

post 

proof 

pound 


Queyat 


Bade 

rahm 

rammle 

reeaf 

reeak 

reean 

roeat 

reet 

rew 

rog 

rooad 

rooag 

rooar 

rowl 

rud 

rum 

rummle 

ruttle 


Saytisfied 

scithers 

scrammle 

seek 

seckin 

seean 

seear 

soeaye 

set 

shak 

shap 

shawins 

sheeam 

shut 

sitch 

sket 

slaw 

smeeak 

snaw 

soor 

span 

stak 

stale 

stan 

stapple 

steeak 

steeal 

steeal 


Q 


B 


S 


quiet,  quite 


p.  t.  of  to  ride 

rime  (hoar-frost) 

ramble 

roof 

rake 

rein,  rain 

root 

right 

p.  t  of  to  row 

to  rock 

road 

rogue 

roar 

roU 

ruddle 

room 

rumble 

death-rattle 


satisfied 

scissors 

scramble 

sack 

sacking 

soon 

sure 

save 

p.  t.  of  to  sit 

shake 

shape 

shavings 

shame 

shoot 

such 

skii't 

slow 

smoke 

snow 

sour 

p.  t.  of  to  spm 

p.  t.  of  to  stick 

stole 

stand 

staple 

stake 

stool 

steal 
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Bthreet 
stut 

sweear'd 
swinnle 


Tahm 

tallasoowp 

tasbel 

tatie 

tazzel 

teeable 

teeal 

teear 

teeath 

tegither 

teuk 

thee  [thee*] 

ther 

thesty 

thez 

Thezda 

thod 

thoo 

thoosan 

thot-teen 

thot-ty 

thow 

thoz 

Thozda 

thraces 

thraw 

three 

threead 

threead 

threean 

threed 

thretty 


straight  (W.) 

stutter 

p.  t.  of  to  swear 

swindle 


time 
telescope 
tassel 
potatoe 
teazle 
table 
(tale 

<taa 

(tool 
to  tear 
tooth 
together 
took 
thigh 

there,  their 
thirsty 

there  is,  there  are 
Thursday 
third 
thou 
thousand 
thirteen 
thirty 
thaw 
those 
Thursday 
traoes 
throw 
tree 

to  tread 
thread 
train 

thread,  to  tread  (E. ) 
thirty  (W.) 


thrick 

throoat 

throosis 

thrubble 

thrussle 

thunner 

tift 

timorsome 

tinkler; 

tonnup 

tonny,  tonner 

tooaa 

tooast 

toon 

tooatle  ) 

tottle    ] 

towt 

tummle 


Varry 

yeuunon 

yess 


W 


Wand 

wappon 

weeak 

weeast 

weeaVd 

weel 

Whissentahd 

wind  [win'd] 

windher 

wod 

womun 


Yalla 


trick 

throat 

trousers 

trouble 

trestle 

thunder 

tiff 

timorous 

tinker 

turnip 

attorney 

toad 

toast 

town 

total 

taught 
tumble 


very 

venom 

verse 


p.  t.  of  to  wind 

weapon 

weak,     wick     (of 

candle) 
waste,  waist 
p.  t.  of  to  weave 
well 

Whitsuntide 
to  wind 
window 
word 
worm 


yellow 


§  4.    PLACE-NAMES  AND  THEIE  PRONUNCIATION. 


As  many  of  the  names  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Holdemess 
receive  a  pronunciation  such  as  to  make  them  often  unrecognisable  by 
strangers,  a  list  is  subjoined  of  the  more  remarkable  differences  between 
spelling  and  pronunciation  in  place-names. 


PLAOS-NAJfES  AND  THEIR  PRONUNCIATION. 
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Name  of  Place, 

Aldborough 
Beeford 
Beverley 
Burlington ' 
BuTBtwick 

Name  of  Place, 
Burton 


Golden 

Danthorpe 

Dowthorpe 

Driffield 

Bringhoe 

Easington 

Elstronwick 

Goxhill 

Halsham 

Holmpton 

Ilumber 

Keyingbam 

Eilnsea 

KiLnwick 

Lambwath 

Lowthorpe 

Magdalen  Hill 

Marfleet 

Preston 

Pacbill  or  PauU 

Bidgmont 

Binwell 

Boos 

Sand-le-mere 

Skirlaugb 

Skirlington  Hill 

Spurn 

Stoneferry 

Tbomgmnbald 

Ulrome 

Waffben  or  Wawne 

Wi&emsea 

Witbemwick 

Wyton 

York 

Yorksbire 


Pronunciation. 

au'bruf,  aol'bru] 

[bee'futb] 

[bev'lu] 

[baol'itun,  baol'intun] 

[baoB'twig,  bruos'twik] 

Ptonunciaiion. 

[baot'n]  rXbis  enters  into  tbe  name  of 
many  places,  as  Burton  Pidsea,  Burton 
Oonstaole,  Bisbop  Burton,  Cberry 
Burton,  Brandsbuxton,  ftc.) 

Tcaowdn] 

[daan'tbrup] 

'dootbrupj 

;dbrif-il] 

[dbring'ul 

[ez^untunj  ^ 

el'sthrunwig] 

[gaowzll 

au'sumj 

[uom'ptn,  uom'tn] 

uom'ur'] 

[kenleum,  ken'inggum] 

'kil'sij 

"kfl-ik] 

laam'itb] 

jlaowtbrupl 

mau'dlin-ilj 

inaa*flit] 

'pruosiai] 

^ryimentj 

|rim'zil] 

|raos] 

Isaan'di-maa'r] 

|skel'u] 

[skel'itun-il] 

Ispaon] 

'sti'b'nfer'i] 

fguom'butHau'n,  or  tbau'nug^ombau'ld] 
uo'b'rum] 
Wu'n] 
[widbTunsi] 
[widb'runwig] 
Veytn] 
lyaorTtJ 
yaorlosbur'] 


'  OtherwiM  Bridliiig:t<m« 
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§  5.    SPECIMENS  OP  THE  DIALECT. 

PABT  OF  THE  FIB8T  CHAPTER  OF  GENESIS,  IN  THE  NORTH  HOLDERNES- 
SIAN  DIALECT,  SHOWING,  MORE  PARTICITLARLY,  THE  OMISSION  OF  THS 
DEFINITE  ARTICLE '. 

1.  r  beginnin'*  God  meead  heayen  an'  ath'  oot  o'  nowt. 

2.  An*  ath'  was  wi*oot  shap,'  an*  emty :  and  dahkness  was  nppa* 
feoace  o**  deep.    An'  eperit  o'*  &od  storred*  uppa*  feeace  o'*  watthers. 

3.  An*  God  sed,  Let  ther*  be  leet :  an*  ther*  was  leet. 

'  4.  An*  God  seed  leet,  'at  it  was  good :  an'  God  dovalided  leet  fre'' 
dalikness. 

o.  An'  God  caird  leet  Day,  an'  dahkness  lie  call'd  Neet.  An'  neet 
an'  mooanin'  we"  fost  day. 

6.  An'  God  sed,  Let  ther  be  a  fahmament  i'  midst  o'  watthers,  an' 
let  it  deyahde  watthers  fro"  watthers. 

7.  An'  God  moead  fahmament,  an'  devahded  watthers  'at  wer" 
undher  fahmament  fre"  watthers  'at  wer"  aboon  fahmament,  an'  it  was 
seeah. 

8.  An'  God  caU'd  fahmament  Heaven.  An'  neet  an'  moocuiin'  we** 
second  day. 

9.  An*  God  sed.  Let  watthers  'at's*  tmdher  heaven  be  geiher'd 
tegifher  inti'  yah  pleeaoe,  an*  let  dhry  land  appear ;  an'  it  was  seeah. 

10.  An*  Gbd  call'd  dhry  land  ath :'  an*  getherin*  tegither  o'  watthers 
he  call*d  Soeas :  an*  God  seed  *at  it  was  good. 

11.  An'  God  sed,  Lot  ath'  brin^  fooath  gess,  yahb  yieldin'  seed,  an* 
frewt  three  yieldin'  frewt  efkher  his  kahnd,  wheease  seed  is  iv'*  itsen, 
uppa^  yath' :  and  it  was  seeah. 

12.  An'  ath*  browt  fooath  gess,  an'  yahb  yieldin'  seed  efther  his 
kahnd,  an'  three  yieldin'  frewt,  wheease  seed  was  iv**  itsen,  efther  his 
kahnd :  an'  God  seed  'at  it  was  sood. 

13.  An'  neet  an*  mooanin*  we*  thod  day. 

14.  An'  Gk>d  sed.  Let  ther'  be  leetsi*  fiihmament  o' heaven  ti  devahde 
day  fre*'  neet:  an'  let  'em  be  fa  sahns,  an'  £a  seeahsons,  an'  fa  days,  an' 
yeeahs. 

16.  An'  let  *em  be  fa.  leets  i'  fiEkhmament  o*  heaven  ti  gi'"  leet  nppa* 
yath':  an'  it  was  seeah. 

^  *Atfo9t  of  all  *  would  be  a  much  more  dialectio  form  of  expresrioii.  The  word 
created  is  changed  into  '  fMead  oot  o*  nowt '  lift  the  same  reason. 

'  Ath  is  used  when  the  preceding  word  ends  with  a  consonant,  and  yath  when  it 
ends  with  a  vowel. 

'  The  word/orm  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  unknown  in  the  Holdemess  dialect 

*  Uppa  is  used  when  followed  by  a  consonant,  and  uppav  when  followed  hf  a 
voweL 

*  ^  is  generally  used  before  consonants,  and  or  before  TOwels. 

*  Storred  is  substituted  for  rnovedy  being  a  much  more  dialectic  word. 

7  Fre*  is  used  when  followed  by  a  consonant.  Bud  f rev  when  followed  by  a  vowel. 
'  ire*  is  used  before  a  consonant,  and  wer  before  a  vowel. 

*  Aft  [that  is],  that  are.  The  singular  is  very  often  used  for  the  plural  in 
Holderaess. 

J^  /f  is  used  before  a  vowel,  and  t*  (short  i)  before  a  consonant. 

C^  is  used  before  a  consonant,  and  give  before  a  vowel. 
JVb<«.— In  these  fifteen  verses.the  definite  article  is  used  52  times  in  the  Authorised 
Yersiun, 
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BEVEBLEY  GAOL. 

A  POFITLAB  nOLBBKNESS  SONQ  (WEST  HOLDEKNBSS). 

Cum  all  yo  young  lads  that  in  Yorrkshir  do  dwell, 
Cum  listen  tt  my  ditty,  an  thruth  to  you  Ali*ll  tell» 
As  Ah  had  ne  money  nor  ne  frind  tl  gl  bail, 
Oh !  Ah  was  afooaced  tl  gang  alang  tt  gaol. 

An  when  Ah  gat  there,  oh !  this  Ah  did  admeyr, 

Ti  see  se  monny  lusty  lads  a  sittin*  aroond  feyr. 

Sum  was  whis'Iiu ;  sum  singin ;  hey  an  others  loeakin  sad. 

Blame  I  thinks  Ah,  hud  this  is  Bedmm :  they'r  all  gannin  mad. 

Then  in  com  gaoler,  an  thus  he  did  say, 

'  Noo,  my  lad,  as  thoo*s  money  for  thy  garnish  thoo  mun  pay.' 

Ah  paid  doon  ml  money  an  'bacca  it  was  browt ; 

Oh !  ther  was  se  monny  on  us  it  was  seean  smeeak't  oot. 

Then  in  com  TonkSv,  an  thus  he  did  say, — 
'  Noo,  my  lads,  tl  y  r  quhathers  you  all  mun  away.' 
Sthraightway  we  was  oonyey'd,  wheear  dungeon  was  oor  doom : 
Ther  was  iron-boddom'd  bed-stocks  all  fixed  aroond  room. 

WY  a  noggin  o'  sthreea,  oh !  Ah  meead  up  mY  bed ; 
Ah'd  nowt  bud  my  britchis  tl  heighten  my  head  ; 
My  cooat  it  was  my  cuverlid,  my  blanket,  an  my  sheet ; 
Ah  presaryed  my  weeastcooat  tl  lap  aboot  my  feet. 

Then  thoz  Ghaman  ducks,  they  com  waddlin  aboot : 
What  yan,  an  what  another,  oh !  they  seean  fan  me  oot. 
What  yan,  an  what  another,  oh  I  they  fooac'd  me  oot  o'  bed ; 
Ah  was  ommost  'worried  aliye,  my  boys,  an  hauf  stahy'd  tl  dead. 

Then  in  com  TonkSy,  deers  to  unfaud ; 
While  Ah  stood  a  dodherin  an  didhering  wl  caud, 
Ah  gat  intl  my  deeas  an  doonstairs  Ah  was  conyey'd 
An  then  for  brakast,  for  us  all,  skilly  it  was  made. 

An  thus  Ah'ye  pass'd  my  time  for  a  twelyemonth  an  a  day, 
An  neeabody  cums,  brass  for  to  pay ; 
Bud  if  iyyer  Ah  gets  oot  a^eean,  an  can  bud  raise  a  frind, 
Oh !  the  diyyel  may  tak  toll-shop  at  Beylt^  toon  end. 

HOLDEENESS  HUMOUB  (East  Holdebness). 

The  two  following  anecdotes  taken  down  word  for  word  from  the 
mouth  of  a  Holdemess  labourer  may  be  taken  as  genuine  specimens  of 
Holdemess  dialect  They  also  illustrate  the  humour  of  tne  natiyo — 
rude  and  uncultiyated  humour,  perhaps,  but  still  genuine — and  also  his 
sturdy  independence  and  hatred  of  laziness  and  gossip. 

1.  Poleytnesa  (PoUteness). 

*  You  wadn't  think  Ah  was  a  yarry  poloyt  chap,  wad  ye'  ?  Naw,  Ah 
knaw  you  wadn't,  bud  I  is, — a  yarry  poleyt  chap ;  Ah  yance  gat  three- 
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haupence  fo'  my  poleytness.  You  ma'  laff ,  bud  its  reyt ;  Ahll  tell  ye' 
hoo  it  was.  Ah  was  at  wark  upo'  line  (the  railroad)  just  at  this  side  o' 
Pathrinton — you  knaw  wheear  them  two  yats  gans  across  line  ti  them 
dooases  ?  Yarry  weel,  Ah  was  stoopin  doon  hard  at  wark  when  up 
cums  a  swellish  sooart  of  a  chap  iy  a  gig,  an  a  woman  wiv  him.  Sooa 
he  bawls  oot,  ''Hey  there,  my  man,  open  that  gate.''  Thinks  Ah  ti 
mysen,  whau's  thoo,  odherin  fooaks  aboot  leyk  that  ?  Yarry  weel,  then, 
Ah  just  leeaks  ower  my  shoodher  (shoulder)  at  him  withoot  fferrin 
(getting)  up,  an  Ah  shoots  ^shouts),  "  Thoo  ma*  oppen  it  thysen.  He 
macks  ni  meear  (no  more)  ti  deea,  bud  gets  doon  an  oppens  yats  his  sen, 
an  leads  his  boss  thruff.  As  seean  as  he  gets  boss  o'  tother  side,  he 
cums  up  ti  me,  and  puts  his  bans  (hands)  iy  his  pocket  an  pulls  oot  sum 
munney,  an  says,  **  Here,  my  man,  here's  three  ha'pence  for  your  poleyt- 
ness."    Sooa  Ah  taks  three  haupence,  an  Ah  tutchos  my  hat,  an  says, 

"Thenk  ye',*sor."      Seea  off  An  gans  ti  awd  ^'s  ti  dhrink  his 

health  wi  brass.' 

2.  How  to  get  rid  of  gossips, 

•  Fost  eftbor  Ah  was  wed,  we  liyed  at  Olbro  (Aldborough),  me  an 
roah  weyf.  We  lived  iy  a  raw  (in  one  of  a  row)  of  booses,  an  Ah  used 
ti  be  sadly  plagued  wi  gossapin  awd  women.  lyyry  neet,  as  seer  as 
iyyer  Ah  com  yam  fi'a  my  wart.  Ah  fun  ivyer  si  monny  awd  baggisbes 
gossapin  i  my  boose.  Mah  weyf  didnt  want  em,  no'  me  neether.  Sooa, 
thinks  Ah  ti  mysen,  Ah'U  cure  yo',  my  lasses.  Whah  then,  yah  neet  Ah 
come  worn  (home)  fre*  my  wark,  an  there  they  war,  three  o*  fewer  on 
em,  stannin  gossapin  i'  deersteed  (just  in  the  doorway).  Sooa  Ah  just 
walks  up  ti  deer  an  then  stops.  **  Oh,  Ah  see  Ah'ye  getten  ti  wrang 
hoose,"  Ah  says,  an  Ah  pretended  ti  gan  on  ti  next  un.  They  all  leeakt 
at  me'  a  minnit,  an  then  yan  on  'em  says,  **  Wrang  hoose  !  what  d'ye' 
mean  ?  this  is  your  hoose,  isn't  it  ?  "  *'  My  hoose !  "  Ah  says,  **  then 
what  are  you  deein  (doing)  in  it  ?  I  nwlas  thowt  Ah  teeak  (took)  this 
hoose  fo'  me  an  mah  weyf,  bud  it  seems  Ah's  wrang.  It  seems  you  want 
this  hoose.  Then  you  sail  hey  it.  We'll  gan  oot  (go  out)  an  let  ye'  hev 
it.  We'll  gan  oot  ti  mom."  My  wod,  but  didn't  they  lee^  fond 
(foolish)  noo.  They  bussled  (bustled)  oot  sharp ;  an  see  ye'.  Ah  niyyer 
bad  yan  on  em  i  my  hoose  gossapin  ageean  as  lang  as  Ah  stopped  at 
Olbro.' 

It  win  be  seen  that  the  spelling  of  the  words  in  the  above  paBsages  w  not  according 
to  the  ^'  Glossic  "  system,  but  only  an  approximation  to  it.  The  few  following  dififer- 
ences  between  the  two  modes  will  make  most  of  the  pronunciation  clear.  Ah,  in  the 
passages  g^ven,  =  Glossic  [aa*]  ;  a  short  (as  in  mait)  =  [aa];  au  and  atrss[au']; 
ay  or  at  =  [e*h']  or  [ae-] ;  «a,  em,  eeah-^  [i'l^*]  (except  that  in  the  two  last  extracts 
ea  t=  [ee'p  ;  ey  =  [c>  •] ;  ew  =  [iw] ;  o  short  (as  in  shot)  ===  [ao] ;  ova  =  [uo'h*]  ;  u 
short  (as  m  shut)  =  [uo]. 
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HOLDERNESS 


(east  riding  of  YORKSHIRE). 


[The  part  of  speech  is  not  added  in  the  case  of  substantives.] 


A  [aa  or  aa'J,  v.  are.  *  What  a 
y&  a  deea^m  on  there  P  '=  What 
are  you  doing  there  ? 

Aback  -  0  -  bey ont  [ubaak-u-bi- 
yaon't],  N.,  adv.  behindhand; 
m  a  backward  condition.  'That 
slaw  begger^s  awlas  aback -o- 
hey  ont  in  his  wark.*  W.  prep, 
behind  or  in  the  rear  of  any  ob- 
ject. 'Where's Jack?'  'He's just 
geean  ahacJc-o^heyo7it  there,*  t.  e. 
at  the  back  of  yonder  house  or 
stack.  E.,  out  of  the  way;  at  an 
indefinite  distance.  '  Ah'll  send 
thd  dback'O-'heyont  wheear  craws 
eats  haupennies.' 

Aback-o'  or  Abaok-on  [ubaak-u 

cr  -un],  prep,  behind. 

Abeear  [ubi-h'r],  y.  to  endure, 
to  tolerate. 

Abide  [ubaayd,  ubaa-d],  v.  to 
brook;  tolerate;  or  bear  patiently. 

Aboil  [ubaoyl],  boiling. 
Aboon  [uboo'n],  prep,  above. 

Aboot-what  [uboo't-waat*],  nearly 
all ;  also  the  meaning  or  upshot 
ol  'Maisther  bullyra^g'a  m^ 
aboot  nowt  at  all ;  bud  he  wants 
te  be  shut  o*  md,  an'  ihats  aboot 
whatJ 

Abreed  [ubree-d],  adv.  in  breadth; 
side  by  side. 

Abnd  [ae'bud].    See  Aye-bud. 
Abun  [ubuon*].     See  Bim-fo^t. 


Accooadinlye  [aakuo-h'dinlaa'y], 
adv.  in  proportion  to.  *  Thooa 
deean  varry  lahtle  (little^,  an' 
thoo  may  expect  to  be  paid  ac- 
cooadinlyej'  This  word  is  hardly 
ever  hoard  in  the  sense  of  conse- 
quently. 

Aorewkt  [ukroo'kt],  adj.  crooked^ 
askew. 

Across  [ukraos],  N.  and  E.,  prep, 
just  at;  about  the  time  of.  'He 
awlas  (always)  ciuns  across  tea 
time,  Ah  finds.' 

Ad  [ud],  N.  and  W.,  of;  of  the. 
'  Its  nowt  ad  sooart/  ifs  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Often  simply  a'  or 
o\  The  d  is  here  the  represent- 
ative of  the  t'  =  the,  of  other 
Yorkshire  districts ;  ♦.  f .  *  nowt 
ad  sooart '  =  *  nowt  o'  t'  sooart.' 
It  is  no  doubt  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction,  as  m  Holder- 
ness  the  definite  article  is  very 
rarely  used,  and  then  only  in  the 
abbreviated  form  of  t'. 

Addle  [aad'l]^  v.  to  earn.  'Ah 
haint  addled  saut  (salt)  t!  my 
taty  this  momin.' 

Addle-heeaded  raadl-i-h'did],adj. 
of  obtuse  intellect. 

Addlin8[aad*linz],8b.  pi.  earnings. 

Admeyr  [aadmeyur],  W.,  v.  to 
observe;  to  notice  with  astonish- 
ment. 

'  An'  when  Ah  gat  there ;  oh  this 
Ah  did  admeyr  J 
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Te  soe  se  monnv  lusty  lads  a  Bit- 
ting roond  tne  feyr '  (fire). 

Holdemess  Song, 

'There  is  sucli  plenty  of  mac- 
reuse  in  themarkets  all  Lent,  that 
I  admirewhQTe  theygot  so  many.' 
— Dr  M.  Lister  of  York,  1698. 

Afeeahd  [ufi*h'dl,  K  and  W.,  adj. 
afraid.  See  Flaid.  Jn  E.  Free- 
ten'd. 

A^  re-h'j'],v.  to  shew  signs  of  the 
innhnities  of  old  age.  'He's 
beginnin  te  agej 

Agee  [iijee*],  E.  and  K,  adj. 
crooked;  awry. 

Ageean  [i^-h'n],  ady.  near  to; 
nigh-agamst. 

Ageeat  [ugi-h't,  ugaei;],  engaged 
upon ;  he^un.  <  He's  ctgeeat  on  a 
theeakin  job.'  *  Lets  get  ageeat 
on  it,'  i.  e.  make  a  beginning. 

Agin  [ngin-],  pp.  giyen.  ^  It  was 
agin  U  mil.' 

Aggravate  [aagnru'yi'h't],  y.  to 
irritate  or  annoy. 

Agworrom  [aag'waor'uml,  a  hag- 
li^orm,  a  species  of  snake  com- 
I  mon  in  Holdemess. 

All  [aa],  pron.  L  Always  pro- 
nounced so  before  consonants, 
but,  for  euphony's  sake,  frequent- 
ly becomes  /  before  yowels,  as  / 
otot,  I  ought ;  /  ian'ty  I  am  not. 

Ahgifya  [aa'gifaa-y],  y.  to  argue 
or  dispute ;  also  to  proye  logic- 
ally. *  That  ahgi/yea  nowt,'  mat 
proyes  nothing. 

Ah  'ink  [aa'ingk],  an  abbreyiation 
of  I  think. 

Ah'll  teU  th&  what  Jaal-tel-dhu- 

waat].  An  expression  denoting 
assurance  of  belief  or  determin- 
ation. Also  a  dictatorial  mode 
of  commencing  a  piece  of  adyico, 
a  remonstrance,  or  a  prediction  of 
eyil  consequences.  ^  AKU  tell 
thd  what  I  mah  beleeaf  is  that  if 
thoo  disn't  mend  thoo^ll  cum  tl 
gallas.' 


Ah's  [aa'z],  I  am.  The  word  am 
is  unknown  in  Holdemess. 

Ahsey-yahsey  raa'si-yaa*si],  K 
and  N.,  ady.  headlong,  topsy- 
turyy. 

Ah's  think  [aaz*  thingk],  I  should 
think. 

Aigre  [ae'g'ur],  the  bore  or  tidal 
waye  of  a  riyer.  It  is  yery  slight 
in  the  Humber,  but  in  its  con- 
fluents, the  Ouse  and  the  Trent, 
it  is  more  perceptible ;  in  the  latter 
riyer,  at  times,  it  is  as  much  as 
seyen  feet  high,  and  its  roar  am 
be  heard  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

Ailin  [e-h'lin],  slightly  indis- 
posed; frequently  unwell.  'Hoo's 
thy  wife,  John  ? '  «Whah,  she's 
nobbut  ailin* 

Ajist  [ujis'tl  E.  and  N.,  v.  to 
rent  a  right  of  pasturage.  See 
Jeyoe. 

Ajistment  [iijiB't'ment]^  a  right 
of  herbage. 

Ake  [e'h'k,  ae*kj,  y.  to  stioll 
about  in  an  idle,  listless,  and 
unprofitable  manner;  generally 
used  in  reference  to  wandering 
about  the  streets  after  night-£Gdl. 
Also,  E.,  to  do  anything  unneoes- 
sarily  or  with  more  labour  than 
is  requisite.  See  Hake  in  Halli- 
well. 

AUaek  [aaluk],  E.  and  K,  y.  a 
word  of  much  the  same  import 
as  Ake,  and  in  more  general  use. 

Alley  [aal-i],  N.,  y.  to  place  the 
marble  in  the  hole  in  a  game  of 
marbles,  and  thus  score  a  point 
against  an  opponet.  AlUy^  a 
boys'  marble,  made  of  alabaster. 

All-lang-O'  [aul-laang-u],  in  con- 
sequence of.  *  It  was  all-lang^ 
Bill  that  Ah  went' 

All-ower  [aui-aowh'r],  ady.  com- 
pletely; entirely.  'He's his fay- 
ther  bayn  aU-ower.* 

Althof  [au*ldhaof],coi\j.  although. 
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MoTd  oommonly  abbreyiated  to 
Thid. 

Jknumg  [amaang],  prep,  amoog, 
amongsb.  *Amana  em  be  it/ 
f.  e.  let  them  settle  it  amongst 
themaelTes. 

Amang^-baJidB  [umang-aanz],  E. 
and  N. ,  amongst  them.  *  Tney'll 
manish  te  dee  it  amang-handaJ 

An  [no],  conj.  than.  'That's 
waase  an  aU.' 

Anall  [unaai],  ady.  as  weUj 
also.   *  Bill  and  Tom  went  anoZ/.' 

Aneeaf  [uni'h'f  ],  enough. 

Anenst  [unenst],  adv.,  prep,  next; 
near  to.    Oufer-anetutt  opposite. 

Anew  or  Anangli  [uneu-],  adj. 
enough. 

AnklixL  [aang'klin],  a  hankering, 
or  cravmg  after, 

A]ii,[iinr1,  ones,  the  plural  of 
An,  *  Wee  an$,*  wee  ones,  «.  e. 
little  children. 

Aniel  [aan-sil],  N.  and  W.,  the 
first  money  taken  by  a  salesman. 
Also,  ▼.  to  use  an  article  for  the 
first  time,  as,  'Ah  sal  an$d  mY 
new  bonnet  o'  Sunday.'  See 
JScnud  in  HalliwelL 

Apnron  [aap-run].  1.  An  apron 
of  lidmale  attire.  2.  The  dia- 
phragm of  an  animal  3.  The 
hinge-like  appendage  of  a  crab's 
shefi.  See  Heartskirta  and 
Xell. 

Axtf  Arflsh  [aaf,  aa-f ish],  E.,  un- 
willing; indisposed;  dismclmed. 
'He's  nobbut  yany  arfiah  te 
begin.'    See  Hauflan, 

Am  [aan],  y.  to  earn. 

Arnina  [aa-ninz], earnings;  wages. 

ANi^gif  [u2-u-gif|,  K,  as  if ;  as 
though.  'He  ramped  aa-a-gtf 
he  was  mad.' 

Aak  [aask],  ac^.  Zi^. harsh;  stiff; 
unyielding. 

Allow  [usloo*],  adj.,  ady.  askew, 
diagonally. 


Adew,  N.,  adj.  tipsy. 
Asp  [aasp],  E.,  same  as  Ask. 
Am  [aas],  the  ashes  of  a  fire. 
Aai|  K  and  K,  y.  to  ask. 


Aai-keead 
Ass-hooal 


aasi'h'd],  a  blockhead. 

^aas'uo'h'l],  the  ash-pit 
under  the  fire  grate;  also  tba 
receptacle  for  ashes  in  the  yard* 

Assle-teeaih  [aasi-ti*h'th],  E.  and 
W.,  and  pL  the  double  or  molar 
tooth. 

Assle- three  [aasl  -  three*],  the 
axle-tree  of  a  yehida 

Ast  [east],  K  and  N.,  asked. 
Asteead  [usti'h'd],  N.;  asteed,  E., 

prep,  instead. 

Aswint  ruswin*tl,  E.  and  W.,  a4j, 
crooked.    See  Aslew. 

At  [aatl,  prep.  from.  .'  Ah  weeant 
tak  sike  sauce  ai  him.' 

At  Put],  pron.  who ;  which ;  that. 
'  That's  man  <U  sthrake  (struck) 
him.' 

Aih  [aath],  E.,  earth.  *  He's  gen- 
niest  (most  repining)  awd  chap 
upo'  ath.* 

Atheril  [aath'ur'il],  a  mass  of 
coagulaied  matter  caused  by  a 
festering  wound;  a  shapeless 
mass ;  a  complete  wreck  or  ruin. 
'Poor  fellow!  he  was  smashed 
all  tiy  (to)  a  atherU,*  A.S. 
attor,  matter;  poison, 

Afhof  [udhaof'l,  N.,  coi\].  though ; 
as  though ;  although.  '  It  lewks 
as  atJiqf  it  wad  brust,'  it  looks 
as  though  it  would  burst  See 
Althof  and  Thof  . 

Atinha  [utlshoi],  y.  to  sneeze. 

Atop-on  [utaop^ion],  on  the  top 
of. 

Atween  [utwee'n],prep.  between. 
Atwin  [utwin],  N.,  prep,  between. 

Atwixt  [utwik'st], prep. between. 

Auger  [au-gur^],  N.  and  W.,  a 
long-handled,  three-pronged  in- 
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f  stmment  for  Bpeaiing  eela.  In 
E.  PUger. 

Averish  [aavur'ish],  stubble. 

Awaal  [uwaa'l,  in  E.  uwaayl], 
ady.  as  prep,  awhile.  In  E.  and 
N.  untu,  till.  'Ah  sail  stop 
awaal  Maatlemas.' 

Awand  [uwaan-d],  v.  to  assure ; 
to  warrant.  'Ah'U  awand  th^ 
thou'll  see  it.' 

Awane  [uwe'h'n,  uwae'n],  N.,  v. 
to  »)  away.  'Ahillau^aneheeam/ 
rilgo  home. 

Awantin  [uwaan'tin],  adj.  defi- 
cient in  intellect. 

Away  [uwae*],  adv.  A  word 
used  in  connection  with  a  mea- 
sure of  depth  or  height.  '  T7p  bi 
knees  away^  up  to  the  knees,  6o 
to  apeak. 

Away,  Y.  to  go.  Same  as  Awane. 

Awd  [au'd],  adj.  old. 

Awd  -fiuMoned  [aud-faash'nd], 
adj.  N.  Awd-fiEurrandrau'd-£aAr- 
und],  old-fashioned.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  precocious  children  and 
those  whose  speech  and  manners 
are  more  compatible  with  the 
maturity  of  age  than  with  the 
simplicity  of  children.  Balph 
Thoresby  speaks  in  his  diary  of 
a  three-year  old  child  whom  he 
saw  *  smoking  as  awd-farranUy  as 
a  man  of  threescore.' 

Awd-ket  [au'd-ket],  carrion. 

Awd-milk  [au-d-milk], skim-milk. 
See  Blue-milk. 

Awd  Hiok,  Awd  Sorat  [aud- 

nik  (skraat)],  the  devil.  Nikarr 
was  one  of  &e  surnames  of  Wo- 
den; butwajB  no  doubt  originally 
the  name  of  a  water-eoblin, 
IceLnyAr.  See  Niku^r,  or  Sikarr, 
and  Nykft  in  Gleasby  and  Yig- 
fusson's  Icel.  Diet. 

Awd-Hoah  [au'd-nuo-h*l,W.,  par- 
tially carbonized  wood  dug  out 
of  the    '  carrs '   of  Holdemess. 
.It  is  black  and  susceptible  of 


polish.  The  Holdemess  people 
suppose  the  trees  to  have  been 
submerged  at  the  deluge ;  hence 
the  name. 

Awd-steg  [au'd-steg],  a  gander. 
Also  a  name  appUed  contempt- 
uously to  women. 

Awd-whengsbjr  J]au*d-weng-zbi], 
a  hard  description  of  cheese,  so 
called  perhaps  from  its  teeth- 
breaking  quality.  A.S.  toang,  the 
mandible. 

Awf  [au'f],  E.  and  K,  adj.  timid; 
reluctant.  See  Arf  *and  Hau- 
flsh. 

Awf-rockt  [au'f-rokiiladj.  imbe- 
dle.  LU.  not  rocked  sufficiently 
when  in  the  cradle,  and  hence 
lacking  sense;  or  more  probably, 

Awmns  [au'mus],  a  deficient  or 
pitiful  portion.  'Is  that  all 
oacon  we're  gannin  te  hev  te 
bray-cast  P  what  a  awmtia,* 

Awn-sen  [au'n-sen],  own  self;  an 
emphatic  form  of  expression. 

Azins  [aak'sinz],  the  banns  of 
marriage.  *They'r  boon  te  be 
wed  at  last ;  the^r  v  put  up  axins.' 

Ax-up  [aak'suop],  v.  to  publish 
the  banns  of  marriage.  'Tom 
and  Bess  was  ox'd  up  at  chetch 
o*  Sunday.' 

Aye  [ey],  adv.  yes. 

Aye-bud  [ae-bud],  yes-but.  *  Aye- 
bud  Ah  wadn't  gang  if  Ah  was 
thoo.'  This  form  is  used  when 
the  speaker  assents  to  the  truth 
of  what  is  urged  on  the  opposite 
side;  when  he  dissents  n'om  it 
the  form  becomes  *  Nay^bud,* 

Aynifl  [ae'mz],  sb.  pL  the  arms. 

Babbies  [baab-iz],  sb.  pL  babies ; 
also  pictures. 

Babble  [baabl],  E.,  a  bauble  or 
leathern  bag,  with  a  stone  inside, 
and  attach^  to  a  string. 

Babble,  v.  Babbling  is  an  ancient 
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East  H.  custom,  but  now  con- 
fined to  Ottnngbam,  Keyingham, 
and  a  few  other  Tillages,  ob- 
served on  the  eye  of  the  5th  Nov. , 
when  youths  go  round  the  vil- 
lage, strikine  Uie  doors  of  the 
cottages  with  BabhleSy  getting, 
when  caught,  a  sound  tl^ashing 
for  their  pains. 

Babblin-neet  fbaablin-nee't],  E., 
the  night  of  Nov.  4. 

Babby  -  cayds    [baab-i  -  ke'h*dz], 

picture  or  court  cards. 
Baokad  [baak-ud],  adj.,  adv.  back- 
ward, applied  generally  to  vege- 
tation.    *  Oor  taties  is  very  hack- 
ad  this  year.' 

Backband  [baak-baan-d],  a  strap 
or  chain  which  passes  over  the 
back  of  a  horse  for  supporting 
the  shafts  of  a  cart. 

Back-end  [baak-end],  the  au- 
tumn, or  haxk-end  of  the  year. 
Used  also  in  other  instances  to 
indicate  the  latter  end  of  any- 
thing, as,  '  hack-end  o'  week.' 

Baoken'd,  pp.  thrown  back;  re- 
tarded, as  vegetation  by  frost. 

Backer-end  [baak-ur-end],  N.,the 
further  end  of  any  apartment 
used  as  a  depository  for  articles 
not  in  general  use  in  a  household. 

Back-hod  [baak-aod],  a  support 
for  the  back  in  a  chau*,  &c.  *  Ah's 
tired  oot  o'  sittin  here  wi'oot  a 
bit  o'  hack-hod.* 

Back-o'-beyont.  See  Aback-o- 
beyont. 

Back-Beet  [baak-see-t],  a  sight  of 
the  back  only.  *  Ah  just  eat  a 
hack-Beet  on  mm  as  he  went  aiang.* 

Bad-like  [baad-leyk],  of  forbid- 
ding aspect. 

Badly  [baad-li],  adv.  unwelL 
'Nobbut  hadly,^  slightly  incHs- 
posed.  *Varry  hadly^*  very  ill. 
*The  Dean  of  York,  having 
caughtcold,  is  very  hadlyJ — Balpn 
Thoresby's  diary. 


Badly-off  [baad'li-aof],  adv.  in 
necessitous  circumstances. 

Badman-oatmeal  rbaad*man-au*t- 
mee'l],  E.  and  W. ;  [whotmeeal, 
(waotmil)],  W.,  the  flowers  of  the 
hemlock. 

Badness  [baad-nes],  depravity; 
vice ;  impiety. 

Bad-pleeace  [baad-plih's],  hell; 

a  term  used  by  children. 

Bad-tY-beeat  [baad-ti-bih't],  dif- 
ficult to  surpass. 

Bag  [baag],  to  carry.      See  Pag. 

Bag,  the  udder. 

Bag-doon  [baag-doo-n],  v.  to 
droop  like  the  festoon  of  a  cur- 
tain. 

Baggiflh  [baag'ish],  a  worthless 
woman. 

Bag-oot  [baag-oo*t],  v.  to  bulge 
or  swell  out;  to  expand,  Hke  a 
balloon. 

Bag-o'-thrioks  [baag-o-tbriks],  a 
litter  of  any  kind.  *  Noo  then, 
tak  away  all  yer  hag-o-thricka 
and  give  us  sum  room. 

Bah  -  feeac*d  [baa*fi*h'st,  bae- 
fi-h'st],  E.,  adj.,  adv.  bare-faced; 
shameless. 

Bahfin  [baa-fin],  N.,  a  horse's  col- 
lar. 

Bahgans  [baa*gnz],  an  expression 
of  value  or  use.  *  He's  deead 
and  gone ;  let  him  gang,  ther  was 
neea  great  hahgans  on  him,'  1. 1. 
He  was  of  little  or  no  use  in  the 
world,  so  he  is  as  well  out  of  it. 

Bah-ghaist  [baa'-geh'st]; K  Bar- 
gest  [baa'-ge*st],  W.,  a  hobgoblin 
that  predicts  death  in  a  famdy  by 
howlmg  round  the  house  during 
the  nignt. 

Bahn-deer    savidge    [baan-dih' 

saav'ij],  a  barn-door  savage.  A 
townsman's  opprobrious  appella- 
tion of  a  farm-labourer. 

Baint   [be'h'nt],  W.,  are    not. 
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'Baint  ^ft  onmminP'  Are  you 
not  QomingP  This  form,  used 
only  interroffatiYely,  is  the  only 
instance  of  tne  employment  of  he 
for  are  in  Holdemess,  and  is  con- 
fined to  the  west;  a  form  very 
common  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land. 

Baldherdash  [baal-dhu'dash],  fool- 
ish or  nonsensical  talk. 

Balk-end  [bau-k-end],  E.  and  W., 
the  gable-end  of  a  house. 

Band  [baand],  string,  twine. 

Band,  a  lope  of  twisted  corn- 
stalks for  binding  sheaves ;  also 
of  twisted  hay. 

Bandf  N.,  ▼.  p.  t  of  to  bind. 

Band-makkin  rbaand-maakin], 
the  operation  of  twisting  sheaf- 
bands.  'Johnny  has  not  been 
to  school  this  week ;  how  is  that  ?' 
'Fleease,  sor,  he's  geean  hand- 
makkin** 

Bane  [bae*n],  K  and  N.,  a  mild 
ezpletiye.  *  Banet  Ah'll  gan, 
wlmtiyyer  cams  on't.' 

Bang  [baang],  v.  to  beat;  to 
throw  with  violence;  to  slam  a 
door;  to  surpass;  excel  or  con- 
quer in  a  contest.  '  That  hangs 
cockfi'tin/  an  expression  of  as- 
tonishment at  some  extraordinary 
feat. 

Bang-at  [baang-aat],  E.  and  K., 
to  set  to  work  with  vigour  and 
energy. 

Bangin  [baang*in],  great  in  size ; 
frequently  used  m.  duplicate  as  a 
species  of  superlative;  as,  'A 
great,  hangin  apple.* 

Bang-np  [baang-uop*],  adv.  in 
close  proximity;  in  violent  col- 
lision. '  Ah  dhruv  nail  in,  hang- 
up tiv  heead.*  '  Hoss  bolted  off 
and  ran  hang-up  ageean  wall.' 

Bang-np,  adj.  prompt ;  punctual ; 
straight-forward.  '  He's  a  hang- 
up chap ;  he  awlas  meeans  what 
be  says.* 


Banker  [[baang-knr],  a  drain  and 
ditch-digger;  a  navvy. 

Bannook  [baannik],  K,  ▼.  to 
lounge  icQy  about  in  the  sun,  or 
lie  extended  lazily  before  the  fire. 
See  Brooang^. 

Bannook,  E.,  a  laige,  shapeless 
cake. 

Banty-oook  [baan*ti-kaok],  a  ban- 
tam-cook ;  a  little  struttmg,  con- 
ceited person. 

Bare-gollock  [bae-gaol*ik],  W.; 
Bare-gollin,  N. ;  Bare-golly, 
E.,  a  newly-hatched,  featherless 
bird. 

Barf  [baa*f],  a  rising  ground;  a 
frequent  aifix  to  the  names  of 
villages  and  farmsteads,  as  Brana- 
botton-(Brande8burton)-^ar/. 

Barfon  [baa-fun],  W. ;  Barfam 

eaa'fum],  E. ;  Bahfln  [baa*fin]» 
.,  a  horse-collar. 

Bark  [baa'k],v.  to  cough,  hoarsely* 

Bark-on  [baa'k-aon],  v.  to  adhere 
by  incrustation. 

Bamaole  [baaTiukl],  'S,,  an  in- 
corrigible person. 

Basht  [baasht],  pp.  ashamed; 
confounded;  put  to  the  blush. 
'  He  was  talkmff  varry  big,  but 
Ah  haekt  him  when  Ah  telnl  him 
what  ab  knew  aboot  him.' 

Bass  [baas],  a  straw  or  rush  door- 
mat or  hassock. 

Baste  [beh'st],  v.  to  flog;  to 
beat 

Basthad-taties  [baas^thud-tae-tizl 
bastard  potatoes,  t .  e.  those  whica 
have  been  left  in  the  ground  and 
grow  the  following  spring,  with- 
out producing  any  miit  worth 
diggmgup. 

Bat  [baat]^  a  rap ;  a  blow. 

Bate  [be*h*t],  p.  t.  of  to  bite. 

Bate,  V.  to  make  an  abatement  in 
the  price  of  an  article. 

Bats  [boats],  a  beating.  '  Thooll 
get  thy  iaU,  my  lad,  for  deein 
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that,   when  thy   ikyther   omns 
whom.' 

Battledeear  rbaat-l-drh'T],  a  flat 
wooden  implement^  used  in  the 
laundry  for  propelling  a  roller  of 
linen,  in  place  of  mangling. 

Battletwig  [baat-l-twig],  E.,  an 
earwig.    Seie  Forkin-robin. 

Bank  [bau'k],  a  transverse  beam, 
under  the  ceiling  of  the  kitchen, 
for  8uppK>rting  the  joists,  and  used 
in  the  interspaces  as  a  shelf  for 
cakes,  tobacco-pipes,  &o. 

Bank,  a  strip  of  land  left  iin- 
cultiyatedto  define  the  boundaries 
of  different  occupiers,  and,  form- 
erly, of  parishes. 

Bank,  a  grass  headland  in  a 
ploughed  field. 

Bank,  a  grass-grown  lane  or  road. 

Banky  £.*  y.  to  leave  work  unper- 
formed ;  to  shirk  a  job  of  work,  or 
to  do  it  in  a  slipshod  fiEwhion. 

Bankin,  K,  leaving  undone.  *  Ah 
didnt  think  Tom  had  se  mich 
haukin  in  him  as  that.' 

Banm  [bau-m],  N.,  v.  to  bask  in 
the  sunshine  or  before  the  fire. 
See  Shaum. 

Bawdy  [bau'dil,  filthy,  unclean 
talk.  Soger  Ascham  (bom  near 
Northallerton^  refers  to  *  La 
Morte  Arthur '  in  this  sense  where 
he  says,  'it  standeth  in  two 
special  poyntes — in  open  man- 
slaughter and  in  bold  bawdry,* 

Bawdy  -  hoose  [bau'di  -  oo's],  a 
brothel. 

Bawf  [bau'f],  K  and  E.,  adj. 
robust ;  healthy-looking.  '  Mv 
eye !  disn't  he  begin  ti  leeak 
haw/f*     Cleveland,  bauch, 

Bawmy  [ban-mi],  N.  and  E.,  a  sim- 
pleton. *Thoo  greeat  hawmy ! 
thoo  mud  he  knawn  that.' 

Bawn-days  [bau-n-dae-s],  bom- 
days,  or  life.  'Ah  niwer  seed 
owt  like  it  Y  all  my  havm-days* 


Bawn-fteal  [bau-n-fi*h'l],  a  bom- 
fool,  or  a  fool  from  birth. 

Bawther  [bau-thur],  E,,  v.  to 
walk  unsteadil;^  and  stumbling- 
ly ;  to  do  anythmg  in  a  bungling 
way. 

Bawfherin  [bau'thur'-inl,  E.  adj. 
bungling;  imstable.  'Noomind 
hoo  thoo  gans  alang,  thoo  greeat 
hawtherin  thing.' 

Baynish  rbae'ni8h],adj.  childish ; 
siUv.  'She's  18  cum Mohtlemas, 
bud  she's  vany  laynuh  yit.' 

Bayns  [be'h'nz,  bae'nz],  sb.  pL  chil- 
dren. Like  the  Scottish  Bairn, 
from  the  A.S.  beam.  It  is 
used  in  reference  to  a  person's 
own  children  specially,  with  a 
gentle,  affectionate  intonation  of 
the  voice,  which  is  not  heard 
when  referring  to  the  children  of 
other  people,  who  are  frequently 
denominated  BraU, 

Beadin  [bi-h'din],  E.,  a  dead 
hedge,  or  a  hedge  made  of  dead 
thorns.    See  Bearding. 

Beal  [bee'R  E.,  v.  to  cry  or  shout 
aloud.    See  BeeaL 

Beald  [bee-Id],  N.  and  W.,  a 
sheltered  place  for  cattle  in  a 
field,  afforded  by  trees  or  a  hill- 
side. '  And  becUed  himself  with 
a  tree,'  t.  e.  sheltered  himself* 
The  Felon  Sewe  of  Eokeby,  a 
Yorkshire  song,  teinp,.  Hen.  7. 

Beal-flre  [bee-l-feyur*],  W.,  a 
bonfire,  lighted  on  l£dsummer 
eve.  This  ancient  custom  may 
be  a  relic  of  the  worship  of 
Baalt  the  sun-god,  which  has 
come  down  from  our  Celtio 
ancestors,  whose  god — BecU — ^is 
supposed  to  have  been  identical 
with  the  Baal  of  the  Phenicians, 
&c.,  a  theory  which  is  strength- 
ened by  the  circumstance  of  the 
celebration  taking  place  when 
the  sun  is  nearest  to  the  zenith ; 
but  Mr  Skeat,  a  high  authority, 
considers  that  it  has  nothing  to  ao 
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with,  the  worship  of  the  sun,  and 
that  the  word  ^eoZ  is  derived  from 
the  A.S.  half  a  flame  or  blaze. 

BealixL  [bee*lin],  a  noisy  uproar. 
'  Keep  still,  will  yS.  Ah  weeant 
h^  sixe  a  bealin  as  that  I  my 
hoose.' 

Beal-side,  K.  and  W,,  the  shel- 
tered side  of  a  stack,  hedge,  &c. 

Beast  [bee-st]  (Beeas  [bi-h'sl), 
W.,  sing,  and  pi.  cattle.  Wyclif 
(a  Yorkshireman^  makes  use  of 
a  variation  of  tne  word,  in  a 
similar  sense.  *  It  is  sowen  a 
beestli  body.' — 1  Cor.  xv. 

Beck  [bek],  E.  and  W.,  a  water- 
course ;  a  brook ;  a  canal,  as 
Beverley-^ecA:. 

Be-dang'd !  [bi-daang-d],  int.  an 
expletive  of  determination  or 
difflnay.  *  Be-dang'd !  if  Ah 
deeant  gan ! '  *  Bedang*d  !  that's 
waast  news  of  all.* 

Bed-happin  [bcd-aap-in],  bed- 
clothes. 

Bedstook  [bed-staok],  the  fram^B 
or  platform  of  a  bedstead. 

Beeaf  [bi-h'f],  K  and  W.,  the 
bough  of  a  ^e.    See  Beugh. 

Beeal  [bi;h*l],  N.  and  W.,  v.  to 
cry  noisily ;  to  shout;  to  bellow. 
SeeBeal. 

Beeany  [bi-h'ni],  adj,  large- 
limbed;  lusty;  robust. 

Beearen   [bi'h'rn],  p.  p.  of   to 

hear, 

Bee-skep  [bee*skep],  a  straw  bee- 
hive. 

Beetle  [bee-tl],  a  mallet. 

Behave  [biehV],  v.  imp.  Cease 
your  impertinence  or  annoyance; 
conduct  yourself  properly.  *  Be- 
have thl  sen !  if  tna  hits  me 
ageean,  AIi'll  knock  th^  doon  wl 
frail.' 

Be -hodden  [bi-aod'n],  pp.  be- 
holden, or  indebted. 

Be-lanffins  [bi-lang-inz],  sb.  pi. 
household,  and  other  personal  pro- 


perty ;   also  family  connexions. 

Beldher  [bel-dhur^],  v.  to  cry  with 
a  bellowing  noise. 

Beldherin  [bel-dhui^in],  a  scream- 
ing cry. 

Beldherin,  adj.  given  to  crying, 
with  a  blubbering  accompani- 
ment. '  Ah  niwer  heeard  sike  a 
beldherin  bayn  i'  all  ml  booan 
days.' 

Belk  [belk],  v.  to  belch. 

Belkin-foll  [bel-kin-fuol],  full  to 
repletion  ;  surfeited  with  food. 

Bellas^d  [bel'ust],  pp.  overcome 
with  exertion ;  out  of  breath,  as 
in  climbing  a  hill. 

Bell-tinker  [belting* kur'],  N.  and 
E.,  chastisement.  '  Ah'll  gie  th& 
bell-tinker  if  thoo  disn't  mind 
what  thoo's  aboot.' 

Belly-band  [bel*i-baand],  thestrap 
of  girthing  which  passes  under 
the  belly  of  the  horse,  and  is 
attached  to  the  shafts  of  the  cart. 

Belly-waak    [bel-i - waa'k], 

stomach-ache. 
Belt  [belt],  V.  to  flog. 

Belt,  p.  t.  of  to  build. 

Bemeean  [bimi'h'n],  to  disgrace 
oneself  by  dishonourable,  un- 
dignifled,  or  grovelling  conduct, 
or  by  associating  with  disreput- 
able characters. 

Be-shaap  [bi-shaa*p],  v.  imp.  be 
quick ;  make  haste. 

Besom  [beezum],  a  birch-broom. 

Besom-Bet,  the  name  of  the  per- 
sonator  of  a  female  in  the  '  Fond 
Pleeaf'  procession,  on  Plough 
Monday. 

Besom-heead  [bee*zam-i-h'd],  E. 
and  N.,  one  with  no  more  brains 
in  his  head  than  there  are  in  that 
of  a  besom. 

Best-payt,  the  greater  portion. 

Bettha-like  [beth-u-leyk],  adj. 
of  bettor  aspect;  more  pro- 
mising. 
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Betthama  [beth*umul,  adj.  better ; 
superior ;  but  not  the  best. 

Betfhama  sooat  o*  fooaks,  per- 
sons of  a  superior,  but  not  aristo- 
cratic, class. 

Betthament  [beth-umont],  an 
improvement  m  health,  position, 
or  emolument. 

Betthamost  [bcth-umost],  adj. 
the  best. 

Betther  [be-thur'],  adj.  better; 
recovered  from  sickness.  '  Ah 
was  varry  badly,  bud  AJi's  quite 
hetther  (well)  noo.* 

Betther-on't  Fbe-thur'-ont],  v.  to 
regain  health.  *  We  thowt, 
yance,  she  wouldn't  get  ower  it, 
and  we'd  gin  hor  up,  bud  she'll 
betther-on't  noo.* 

Betwixen  [bitwik-sn],  adv.  be- 
tween. *Yan  on  em  must  h^ 
brokken  it ;  its  hetwixen  em,' 
one  of  them  must  have  broken 
it ;  it  is  between  them. 

Bengh   [Ihju-],  the  bough  of  a 
tree.      *The  hughes*  (of  a  tree] 
*  are  the  armes  with  the  handes. 
— Rd.  Bolle  de  Hampole,  Fr.  of 
Consc.,  p.  680. 

Beyont  [bi-yaont],  behind. 

Bezzle  [bez-l],  v.  to  drink  im- 
moderately. A  corruption  pro- 
bably of  Wassail.  See  Bezzle- 
cup,  infra. 

Bezzle -cup -women  [bezd-kuop- 

wuomunj,  W.,  sometimes,  and 
always  in  E.  and  N.  vessU-cup^ 
originally  wassail-cup.  "Women 
who  go  from  house  to  house  at 
Christmastide,  with  figures  in  a 
box,  representing  the  virgin  and 
child,  and  singing  carols. 

Bl  [bi],  prep.  by.     See  Biv. 

Bid  [bid],  N.  and  E.,  v.  to  invite 
to  a  funeral,  two  women  being 
sent  roimd  to  present  the  in- 
vitations.    *  Why  aye  !  Ah  sup- 


pooas  Ah  mun  gan  an  see  last  on 
nim ;  Ah's  Wd. 

Biddy  [bid-i],  K,  a  child's  appel- 
lation for  a  chicken. 

Bide  [baayd],  v.  to  stay;  to 
remain.  *  Aide  a-bit,*  stop  a 
while. 

Bile  [baayl],  a  boil 

BiUy-bither  [bil-i-beythur'],  the 

titmoufe. 
Billy-boy,  a  small  river-sloop. 

Btnd  [bind],  v.  to  tie  the  bands 
(see  JBand)  round  sheaves  of  com 
in  the  harvest-field.  'Jack's 
getten  a  bit  o'  hindiny  at 
maysther  Harrison's.' 

Btnded  [bin-did],  p.  t.  of  to  hind. 

Btnden  [bin'dn],  p.  p.  of  to  hiiid. 

Bink  [bingk],  a  bench. 

Binks  [bingks],  E.,  sb.  pL  a  col- 
lection of  rocky  ledges  (barely 
submerged)  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  generally  called  *  Stoney 
BinJcB* 

Bioot  [bi-oo't],  conj.  unless.  *  He 
weeantgan,  hi'OotAh  diz  an-alL' 
He  wont  go  unless  I  do  also. 
See  Bithoot.  '  A.S.  hi-utan. 

Biscuit  [bis-kit],  E.,a  small  round 
loaf,  baked  in  a  shallow  cylin- 
drical tin.  Quite  different  from 
an  ordinary  biscuit. 

Bishop  [bish-up],  V.  to  bum  in 
cooking,  by  adherence  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pan. 

Bifllins  [bis'linz],  the  first  milk 
of  a  cow  after  calving,  generally 
made  into  puddings,  called  '  Bia^ 
lin'puddijis.* 

Bit  [bit],  a  portion ;  a  short 
space  of  time.  *Wait  a  hit/ 
remain  a  little  while.  '  Hoo  far 
isittfPathrinton?'  'Ohlagood 
hit ;  inebbv  (perhaps)  three  mile 
an  a  hauf. 

Bite  and  Sup  [bey -t-un-suop] ,  food. 
Biten  [bevtn],  p.  p.  of  to  Ute. 
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Biiher  -  sweet  [bith-u-swee-t],  a 
tall  weed,  with  a  cream-coloured 
flower  found  in  marshy  places; 
not  the  bitter-sweet  of  Botany ; 
also,  a  kind  of  apple. 

Bithoot  [bidhoo't],  conj.  without ; 
unless. 

Bitsin  [bit-sin*],  a  short  time  aga 

Bits-o'-betther  [bita-o-beth-ur*] , 
E.,  churoh-going  and  holiday- 
dress. 

Biv  [bivl,  prep.  by.  So  tised, 
only  before  a  vowel ;  abbreviated 
to  Bt\  before  a  consonant. 

Blaok-berries  [blaak-ber^-iz],  sb. 
pi.  black-currants.  The  bramble 
berry  is  never  so  termed,  as  is 
usual  in  the  south. 

Black-blaok-beearaway    [blaak- 

blaak-bi'h'r  uwae],  N.  and  E., 
the  common  bat  (cheiroptera) : 
*  Black,  black  oeearaway. 
Cum  doon  hi  hereaway.' 

Holderness  rhyme. 

Black  -  cap  -pnddin  [blaak-kaap- 
pud'in],  a  species  of  oatter-pud- 
ding,   with   currants  which    in 

.  boiling  fall  together  at  the 
bottom.  When*"  placed  on  the 
table,  that  portion  with  currants 
is  uppermost,  whence  the  name. 

Black-clooks  (commonly  dooks, 
simply)  [blaak-tlaoks^,  sb.  pi. 
kitcnen  beetles,  a  species  of  the 
genus  scarabsBus.  See  Bain- 
ClockB. 

Blaokey  [blaaki],  a  blackbird. 

Blake  [blaak],  K,  adj.  of  a  light 
yellow  colour. 

Blame-it !  [blae*m-it],  int.  an  ex- 
pletive of  consternation  or  an- 
noyance. 

Blare-cot  [blae-roo't],  v.  to  make 
a  loud  outcry, 

Blash  [blaash],  nonsensical,  frivo- 
lous talk.  'Deeant  talk  sike 
blaah: 

Blash^  V.  to  spill  a  liquid.  *  Noo 
then,  tak  care,  or  else  thoo'l  blash 


that  watth-er  (water)  all  ower 
floor.' 

Blashkite  [blaash-keyt],  a  noisy, 
nonsensical  talker. 

Blasliy  [blaash -i],  adj.  indecent; 
frivolous ;  silly ;  also,  weak ;  poor ; 
insipid.  '  WeVe  had  tweea  sooats 
of  blaah  te  neet — ^fost  blaahy  teea 
an  then  hlashy  talk.' 

Blather  [blaath-ur'],  Hquid  dirt 
or  mud. 

Blather,  v.  to  besmear  with  mud, 

Blather,  v.  to  talk  nonsense ;  to 
spread  a  report. 

B 1  a  t  h  e  r  y  [blaath-ur'i,  E. ; 
blaadh'uri',  W.  and  W.],  adi*. 
muddy.  '  Ah'v  getten  btatfierd 
up  tl  my  een;  Ah  niwer  seed 
rooads  sX  Uathery  i  all  my  bawn 
days.' 

Blaw-hifl-bags-eot  [blau-iz-bagz- 
oo't],  tofiUor  distend  the  stomach 
with  food. 

Blaw-oot  [blau'-oo't],  a  plentiful 
meal. 

Blawther  fblau-thur'],  E.,  v.  to 
bungle  or  blunder ;  aJfio  to  stum- 
ble. 

Blawtlierin  [blau*thur'in'|,E.,adj, 
clumsy;  awkward;  blundering. 

Bleb  [bleb],  a  water-bubble  or 
air-blister  in  vidcid  matter.  Boys 
chew  india-rubber  until  it  comes 
into  a  pasty  condition,  and  amuse 
themselves  with  making  ^2e^«  and 
breaking  them,  when  the  air 
escapes  with  a  cracking  sound. 

Bleck  [blek],  coagulated  cart  or 
machme-grease  or  oil. 

Bleck,  V.  to  besmear  with  hieck; 
to  become  coagulated,  as  grease 
in  a  machine. 

Blendiiu  [blend  inz],  K,  sb.  pi. 
mixed  grain;  usually  peas  and 
beans,  ror  cattle  food. 

Bless  ns !  [bles-uz],  int.  an  ejacu- 
lation uttered  after  sneezing,  a 
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custom  which  prevailed  in  an- 
cient Greece.  Also  an  inteijec- 
tion  of  astonishment. 

Blether  [bledh*ui'],  a  bladder. 

Blether,  y.  to  screamy  or  cry  out 
noisily. 

Bletherin,    or    Blether-headed- 

feeal  fbledhmr^in,  bledh*ur*i*h- 
'did-fi'n*r],  a  noisy,  brainless, 
fool,  with  a  head  empty  as  a 
bladder. 

Bltnde]l[blin'dn],p.  p.  of  to  blind. 

BlYndhers  [blin*dhuz],  sb.  pi.  the 
blinkers  of  a  horse's  bridle. 

Blish-blash  [blish-blaash],  irra- 
tional talk ;  same  as  Slash. 

Blob  [blaob],  E.,  a  bubble ;  same 
as  Bleb. 

Blob,  T.  to  plunge,  or  fall  sud- 
denly into  water. 

Blo-bleb  [blairbleb],  a  bubble, but 
more  especially  a  soap-bubble, 
which  is  produced  by  blowing 
soapy  water  through  a  tobacco- 
pipe. 

Bloit  [blaoyt],  N.,  a  failure,  or 
miscarriage. 

Bloody-Thosdah  [bluod-i-thaoz*- 
du],  E.  andN.,  the  da^  after  Ash 
Wednesday.  Children  in  E.Hold- 
emess  enumerate  the  days  of  the 
week  thus:  'Egg  and  coUop 
Monday;  Pancake  Tuesday;  Ash 
Wednesday ;  Bloody-  Thursday ; 
Lane  Friday  '11  niyyer  be  deean, 
an  Heigh  for  Setthaday  efther- 
neean.' 

Blotch  [blaoch],  a  blot;  v.  to  blot. 

Blotchin-peeaper  [blaochin-pi*. 
h'pur],  blotting-paper. 

Blue-coo  [bloo-koo-],  E.,  a  pump. 

Blue-milk  [bloo'-mllk  (bliw-mUk 
in  N.)],  E.,  skim-milk.  See  Old- 
milk. 

Blur  [blaor*],  K,  a  blunder;  a 
spoilt  piece  of  work. 

Bluther  [bluodh-ur*],  E.  and  K,  I 


T.  to  blubber  or  cry  with  a  slob- 
bering noise. 

Blutherin  fbluodh'ur'inl,  E.  and 
N.,  a  blubbering  cry.  'Noothen, 
let*s  he'  (have)  ne  mair  o*  that 
bluhberin  an  beaHn.' 

Bobbery  [baob'ur'i],  a  riot  or 
noisy  disturbance. 

Bobs-a-dial  [baobz-udaayul],  E.; 
Bobs-a-dilo  [daaylau*],  N., 
boisterous  merriment. 

Bod  [baod],  a  bird. 

Bodden  [baod'un];  Bothen 
[baodh'un^  a  burthen. 

Boddoxu  [baodniml,  v.  to  investi- 
^te ;  to  make  a  thorough  search, 
t.  e.  to  the  very  hoUm^  of  the 
matter. 

Boddoms,  low-lying  lands,  subject 
to  inimdation. 

Bog-bellied[baog-beHd],adj.  pro- 
tuberant in  the  abdomen. 

Boggle  [baog'l],  a  hobgoblin. 

Boggle,  V.  to  stop  suddenly,  or 
staj-t  aside  with  frij^ht ;  applied 
generally  to  the  shying  of  horses. 
*  My  hoise  boggled  at  every  wag- 
gon we  met' — Balph  Thoresbys 
(of  Leeds)  Diary,  1698. 

Boggle-bo  [baog-1-bau-],  N.  and 
W.,  an  imaginary  hobgoblin  con- 
jured up  to  frighten  dEiildren. 

Boilen  [baoyln],  p.  p.  of  to  hoU, 

Boiley  [baoyli],  children's  food, 
consisting  ox  boiled  milk,  or 
milk  ana  oatmeal  with  bread 
broken  in  it. 

Boll  [baol],  V.  to  pour  out.  '  Tak 
hod  o'  can  an  holll  yal  oot ; '  lit. 
to  bowl  out.  A  boiler  in  Old 
English  means  a  hard  drinker. 

Bollinton  [baol-intun] ;  Boliton 
[baolitunj,  Burlington.  *  To 
give  BoUinton,'  E. ;  to  inflict  a 
ch^tisement. 

Bolsh  Fbaolsh],  N.,  the  sound 
caused  by  a  heayy  falL 
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Bolflh,  N.,  V.  to  tlirow  down 
with  violence. 

Bolten  [baowitn],  p.  p.  of  to  holt, 

Bolt-on-end|  upright. 

Bone-idle  [buo-h'n-aaydl],  E.  and 
N.,  adj.  thoroughly  lazy.  There 
appears  to  be  some  doubt  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  word  bane^ 
whether  it  means  idle  even  to  the 
l)one»,  or  bom  idle ;  in  the  E.  it 
would  appear  to  refer  to  the 
former,  as  they  have  a  sa3dng, 
*  He's  idle  tiv  his  yarry  oack- 
heean ;  *  whilst  in  the  N.  it  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  latter  sense,  i.e. 
constitutionally  idle  from  birth ; 
in  the  same  way  as  it  is  said  that 
Capt  Cook  was  a  bom  sailor,  or 
Bums  a  bom  poet. 

Bon-it  [baon'it],  int.  a  mild  im- 
precation. 

Bonlet  [baon-lit],  N.,  an  impre- 
cation. *  Bonlet  o'  yi,  yJi  raggils, 
Ah'U  g!  yat'  if  y^  deeant  mak  less 
noise.  The  origin  of  this  term, 
I>erhaps,  may  be  found  in  the 
times  of  heretic  burning  in 
Smith£old,  and  may  then  nave 
been  a  curse.  *  May  burning 
alight  on  you.' 

Bonnin-awd-witch  [baon'in-au*d- 
wich],  E.  and  N.,  an  ancient 
custom  still  observed  in  many 
villages,  particularly  round  Bur- 
linsix}n,  on  the  last  day  of  harvest. 
A  nre  of  stubble  is  made  in  the 
field,  in  which  peas  are  parched 
and  eaten  with  a  plentiful  allow- 
ance of  ale ;  the  lads  and  lasses 
dancing  and  romping  round  the 
fire,  and  deriving  great  fun  from 
the  blackenine  of  each  other^s 
faces  with  the  burnt  peas. 

Bonny  [baoni],  pretty ;  trim ; 
nice ;  comely.  Frequently  used 
ironically,  as,  'He's  gettin  his- 
sen  intiv  a  honny  mess.'  Also, 
to  indicate  a  fair  state  of  health, 
as,  *  Hoo's  thy  wife  ? '  *  Oh,  she's 
Jxmny,* 


Bonny-go,  a  sad  affair;  a  disas- 
trous event. 

Bonny-penny,  a  good  sum  of 
money. 

Booadin-skeeal     [buo-h'din- 

ski'hl],  a  boarding-sohooL  Said 
a  Holdemess  Farmer,  '  Ah  want 
a  wife;  but  Ah  deeant  want 
neean  o'  y'r  hooadin-akeeal  lasses 
at  plays  pianners  an  sike-hke; 
Ah  want  yan  at  can  milk  kine, 
fother-up  bosses,  and  muck  oot 
pig-sties:  Ah  want  a  useful 
beeast.' 

Booak  [buo'h'k],  v.  to  retch,  or 
make  a  straining  effort  to  vomit. 

Book,  or  Bonk  [boo*k],  bulk; 
size.  *  Hoo  big  was  it  ? '  '  About 
bouk  of  a  black-bod.' 

Bool  [boo'lj,  V.  to  bowl,  or  roll 
along,  as  m  the  game  of  bowls ; 
also  to  trundle,  as  a  boy's  hoop. 

Booler  [boo'lur'],  a  boy's  hoop. 

Boon  [boo'n],  ready  to  go.  Icel. 
hiiinny  prepared  to  go.  'Ah's 
boon  to  Aubruff,'  I  am  goins 
to  Aldborough.  The  nautictu. 
term,  *  bound  (for  London,'  &c.), 
has  the  same  derivation. 

Boonoin  [boo'nsin],  adj.  lusty; 
robust.  *  She's  ^rowin  to  be  a 
rare  booncin  lass. 

Boonzy  [boo-nzi],  K,  int.  an 
exclamation  of  surprise. '  Boomy! 
what's  up,  noo  P ' 

B5th  [baoth],  a  berth,  or  situ- 
ation. *  Bill's  gotten  a  new  bmh 
as  pig-tenther  at  farmer  Dob- 
sons. 

Both-day-keeak  n)aoth-dae- 
kae'k],  E.,  lit.  birthday- caka 
A  cake  peculiar  to  E.  Holdemess, 
made  of  10  or  12  alternate  layers 
of  paste  and  currants,  with  sugar. 
No  birthday  passes  without  one, 
but  they  are  made  at  other  times 
as  weU. 

Botkerment  [baodh-ument], 
trouble ;    annoyance. 
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Bothersum  [baodhnisum],  adj. 
embarrassing;  bewildering;  trou- 
blesoDiQ. 

Bothery   tliree,    W. ;    Bnthery 

three,  N.  [baoth'ur'i-tliree'],  the 
elder-tree. 

Botheiy,  or  BnUiery-gnn,  a  pop- 
gun, made  of  elder-wood,  fi'om 
which  tho  pith  has  been  ex- 
tracted, through  which  paper 
pellets  are  propelled  by  means 
of  a  wooden  or  iron  ram-rod. 

Battle  (of  hay  or  straw)  fbaotl], 
a  tru3s  oif  hay  or  straw  banded 
like  a  sheaf  of  com. 

Bonnee  [boo'ns],  y.  to  exaggerate. 
*■  Ah  can  beleeav  meeast  o'  what 
thoo  says,  but  Ah  seer  thoo*8 
hoancin  noo.' 

Bout  [boo't],  a  fit  of  illness;  a 
spoil  of  work.  *  Ah  was  tooan 
badly  last  Thosdah  week  an  Ah' ve 
had  a  biid  bout  on*t.'  Also,  in 
ploughing,  across  the  field  and 
Dack. 

Bowdekite  [baowdikeyt],  a  term 
applied  to  a  saucy,  mischievous 
child ;  also,  sometimes  to  a  per- 
son of  diminutive  stature. 

Bowten  [baow-tn],  p.  p.  of  to  buy, 

Boz  [baoz],  N.,  V.  to  bruise; 
generally  used  in  reference  to 
fruit. 

Brack  [braak],  adj.  brackish; 
impregnated  with  salt 

Brade-as-lang  [brae  'd-uz-laang] , 
an  alternative  without  a  diflfor- 
ence  ;  equal  both  ways. 

Braids  o*  [braedz-u],  has  the 
aspect  of;  resembles.  The  o* 
becomes  of,  before  a  vowel,  and 
on  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 
•Thoo  braids  o'  thy  fayther.' 
*  She  braids  of  oor  Sal/  *  Ah 
can*t  tell  whceah  (whom)  he 
braids  on/ 

Brak  [braak],  p.  t.  of  to  hrea/i\ 

Brammle  [braam-ul],  E.  and  W., 


the  bramble-berry.  Never  called 
black-berry,  as  in  the  south 

Brammles  [braam-lz],  N.,  a  bram- 
ble-berry.    Plural,  JBrammleses, 

Brandherd  [braan-dh'ud],  N.,  the 
largo  wooden  ring  on  which  the 
biick-work  of  a  well  is  built. 

Brandy-snaps  [braau-di-snaapsL 
gingerbread  mode  in  small, 
round  cakes. 

Brant  [bi-aant],  K  and  W., 
steep ;  upnght ;  high,  as  ap- 
plied to  hills,  rocks,  &c. ;  and 
m  the  following  way :  *  His 
broo's  varry  brant,*  Also,  in  W., 
vain,    conceited,    self-sufficient. 

•  lie  walks  as  brant  as  a  pismire.' 

Brash  [braash],  small  dead  twigs 
or  thorns  of  which  hedges  are 
made.  Also,  in  N.,  anything  in- 
ferior in  quality. 

Brashy  [braaslri],  adj.  worthless ; 
rubbishly;  paltry. 

Brass  [braas],  money.  '  Hez 
thft  getten  onny  brass  V  thy 
cleeas  ?  *  Have  you  any  money 
in  your  pocket  ? 

Brass  -  feeaee  Fbi-aas  -  fih's] ,  a 
brazen-fiEiced,  shameless  person. 

Brassook  [braas-ukl,  N.  and  W,, 
the  wild  mustara-plant  (char- 
lock), a  yellow  flower  which 
grows  amongst  com.  Lat.  bras- 
sica.   See  Setlocks  and  Bunch. 

Brassookin  [braas-ukin],  N.  and 
W.,     weedmg     out      brassocks, 

*  Wheea's  tha  boon  this  mawnin, 
se  seean,  Molly  ? '  *  Ah's  gyin  a 
brassockin  i'  Maysther  Graven's 
twenty-acre.' 

BrasB-np  [braas-uop],  N.  and  W., 
V.  to  pay  what  is  owing. 

Brast  [braast],  v.,  p.  t.  of  hurst 
The  Early  English  form,  used  by 
both  Chaucer  and  Spenser. 

Brats  [braats],  sb.  pi.  children. 
'  Oh  Israel  !  oh  household  of  the 
Lord ! 
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Oh  Abraham's  brats  !  Oh  brood 

of  blessed  breed/ 
Geo,    Gascoigne    (of    Yorkshire 
birth). 

Formerly  hraU  had  not  the  con- 
temptuous sif^fication  as  now ; 
thus,  in  *  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy,' 
where  Calveley  of  Calvorley  mur- 
dered two  of  his  children,  it  is 
stated  that  the  third,  '  the  hrai 
at  nurse/  escaped. 

Braunge  [brau'uzh],  v.  to  loll  at 
ease,  or  stretch  out  the  legs  in 
an  indolent  way  when  sitting. 
See  Brooange. 

Bray  [brae*],  to  flog,  or  chastise. 
Derived,  probably,  from  braying 
in  a  mortar. 

Brazzent  [braaz*nt],  adj.  shame- 
less ;  impudent ;  rude ;  imperti- 
nent. 

Breead-biscnit  [bri'h'd-bis'kit], 
£.,  same  as  Biscuit. 

Breed  [bree-d],  breadth.  'What 
was  size  on*t  ?  *  *  Aboot  breed  o' 
my  hand.' 

Breedher  [bree-dhur'],  a  boiL 

Breedin  [bree-dinl,  adj.  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  cluld-Dearing  woman. 

Brewsther  [bruos'thur'],  a  brewer. 
Almost  obsolete  in  common  par- 
lance, but  still  used  legally,  in 
^Brewster  Sessions,*  for  granting 
licences  for  the  sale  of  liquoi-s. 

Brickie  [brik-l],  E.,  adj.  brittle. 

Bridge  [brij],  E.,  v.  to  cheapen ; 
to  offer  a  reduced  price  for  an 
article. 

Brig  [brig],  a  bridge. 

Brigs  [brigz],  N".  and  W.,  a  frame 
for  holding  a  milk-strainer. 

Brim  [brim],  v.  to  put  a  sow  to  a 
boar-pig. 

BroaclL  [bruo-h'ch],  K,  a  church- 
tower,  or  spire. 

Brock    [braok],  a    small    green 
insect  (cicada  spumaria)  which 


•  attaches  itself  to  the  leaves  of 
shrubs,  and  exudes  a  white 
froth-like  moisture.  '  Ah  sweats 
like  a  brock* 

Brod  [braod],  a  weeding-hoe. 

Brod,  V.  to  prick,  or  stab. 

Broddle  [braod -11,  to  probe  with 
a  sharp-pointea  instrument  See 
Prigrgrle. 

Brokken  [braok 'n],  bankrupt. 

Brooange  [bruo'h'nzh],  K,  same 
Bannock  and  Braiui^. 

Broon-porringer  [broon-paor'in- 
zhur],  a  large  brown  earthen- 
ware jar,  or  digester.  *  What  a 
big  heead  he  nez :  it's  as  fur 
roond  as  a  broon-porringer,* 

Broth  [braoth],  sb.  pi.  a  thin 
soup,  invariably  used  in  a  plural 
form,  as,  *  a  few  broth  ; '  *  Theeas 
broth  is  varry  good.' 

Browt    [braow't],   pp.   brought. 

*  Had  never  men  so  mikyll  thowt, 
Sens  that  cure  Lord  to  deth  was 

browt,* 

York  Mystery  Playy  1415. 

Browten  [braowtn],  p.  p.  of  to 

bring, 

Bmff  [bruof],  X.,  a  glimpse,  or 

glance.     *  Ah  didn't  see  mich  on 
im.  Ah  nobbot  just  gat  a  bruffj* 

BmUions  [bruol-yunz],  E.,  sb.  pi. 
the  kidneys  and  heart-skirts,  of 
which  bruUion  pies  are  made. 

Brush  [bruosh],  hedge-clippings. 

Bmssen  [bruos*n],  p.  p.  of  to 
burst,  A  ploughman  rising  from 
a  plentiful  meal  will  say,  '  Ah's 
ommost  brussen* 

Bnusen-gnts  [bruos-un-guots],  a 
glutton;  a  voracious  trencher- 
man. In  N.,  also,  the  term  is 
applied  to  a  corpulent  person. 

Bmssle  [bruosi],  a  bristle. 

Bmssled-peas  [bruosld-pi-h'z], 
grey-peas  fried  in  a  pan.  See 
Oarlins. 
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Brust  [bruo-st],  v.  to  burst. 
•  Into  those  woods,  she  hrusV 

Oeorge  Oaacoigne. 

Bmstwiok  [bruostwik],  Burst- 
wick,  a  yillage  in  Holderness, 
"where  formerly  stood  the  castle 
of  the  lords  of  the  seigniory. 
In  the  Saxon  era  it  was  called 
BrocBteioiCy  and  in  the  grant  of 
the  seigniory  t<5  William  de  la 
Pole — Brushvyk, 

Board  [beu-h'd],  E.  and  W.,  a 
gnat. 

Buokle-teeah  [buokl-tih*],  v.  to 

commence  in  earnest  Derived, 
probably,  from  the  bucklinc  on 
of  armour,  or  of  a  horse's  har- 
ness. 

Bnok-up  [buok-uop-],  E.  and  N., 
y.  to  smarten,  or  drees  in  a  better 
style  than  usuaL 

Buok-up-to,  V.  to  make  advances 
of  courtship. 

Bad  [buod],  conj.  but. 

Bud-if  [buod'if],  conj.  unless. 
*  Ah  weean't  gan,  hud-if  he  gans 
an-all'  (also). 

Bnffle-lieead  [buofl-i-h'dl,  N. ;  in 

E.  Buffle-headt  a  stupid!  fellow. 

Bug  [buog],  adj.  conceited ;  vain; 
elated.  *  As  hiig  as  a  lad  wiv  a 
leather  knife,'  N.  *  As  hug  as  a 
dog  wi'  two  tails,'  and  *  As  hug 
as  a  cheese,'  E.  and  W. 

Bnge  [buoj],  E.,  v.  to  bulge  out; 
to  become  distended. 

BuUaoe  [buol-usl,  the  wild  plum. 
•As  breot  (bright)  as  a  bullace,' 
Holdemess  simile. 

Bull-heead  [buol-ee-d],  a  tadpole. 

BoU-lieead,  a  stupid  person;  a 
blunderer.  *  Noo  then,  hulU 
heead;  disn't  th^  see  belly-band's 
gettin  undher  boss'  feet  r ' 

Bull-lugy'd  [buol-luog-d],  E.  and 
N.,  adj.  unusually  strong  and 
thick,  a  term  generally  used  in 
reference  to  leather. 


Bnlla-an-coos  [buolz-unkoo-z],  N., 

the  cuckoo-pint,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  arum, 

BuU-gpink  [buol-spingk],  E.,  the 
chaffinch. 

Bullyrajf  [buoli-raag],  v.  to 
scold  with  vehemence  and  with 
foul,  abusive  language. 

Bummle  [buom-1],  E.  and  K,  v. 
to  bustle  about  and  do  anything 
noisily  but  not  effectively. 

Bnmmle-bee  [buomi-bee],  the 
bumble-bee. 

Bnmmle-kite  [buom-1-koyt],  a 
person  with  a  protuberant 
stomach. 

Bump  [buomp],  N.,  the  escarp- 
ment, or  abrupt  termination  of  a 
ridge  of  high  land. 

Bum-np  [buom-uop],  E.  and  N"., 
adv.  completely ;  entirely.  *  He 
nobbot  ga  mk  a  pint  o*  yal,  an* 
Ah  finished  it  hum-up  at  yah 
sup '  (at  one  draught). 

Bun  [buonl  pp.  to  be  assured,  or 
convinced;  to  have  a  full  per- 
suasion   without    positive    cer- 


that  lass.' 


Btmcli  [buonsli],  a  kick;  v.  to 
kick. 

Bunoh-aboot  [buonsh-uboo-t],  E, 
and  N.,  to  subject  to  ill-usage. 
*  Ah's  not  boon  to  he'  mah  lad 
huncKd'dhoot  like  that;  Ah'll 
tak  him  away.* 

Bunoh-olot  *  [buonsh-tlaot],  a 
clod-kicker,  or  farm-labourer; 
so  called  by  town's-people. 

Bang-up  [buong-uop-],  E.  and 
N.,  same  as  Bum-up. 

Burr  [baor'],  the  prickly  seed  of 
the  chestnut.  *  He  stuck  tiv  it 
like  a  burr,* 
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Burr,  E.  and  W.,  v.  to  stop  a 
vehicle  by  placing  a  stone  before 
the  wheel.  *  Tak  a  steean  an 
hurr  cart  wheel.* 

Bnryin  [ber'iin],  a  funeral. 

Bnsldii  [buoskin],  K,  a  farm- 

seirant. 
Butther-bump  [buoth-u-buomp], 

the  bittern. 

*  When  the  hutther-humps  cry, 
Summer  is  nigh.' 

Butther  -  fing-ers    [buoth-u-fing- 

Tizl,  an  appellation  for  persons 
dainty  of  touch,  or  fearful  of 
getting  tiieir  hands  burnt  in 
culinary  operations ;  also,  in  N., 
for  those  who  droj)  things  they 
are  carrying  in  their  hands. 
Buzzes  [buoz-iz],  N.,  the  burrs  of 
the  teazel,  a  sort  of  double- 
plured  corruption  of  burr  — 
burraea, 

Cabbish  [kaabish],  a  cabbage. 
*Paid  for  6  cabishes  and  some 
caret  roots  at  Hull,  2«.'-— Quota- 
tion in  Whitaker's  Craven,  a.d. 
1595. 

Cadge  [kaajl,  v.  (1)  E.  and  K, 
to  go  rouna  soliciting  orders  as  a 
miUei's  man  with  his  cart.  (2) 
E.,  to  go  about  in  a  lazy,  desul- 
tory manner.  (3)  N.,  to  beg. 
(4)  W.,  to  importune  continu- 
ously and  persistently  for  trifling 
benefits. 

Cadger  [kaaj-ur'],  (1)  a  mUler's 
man  who  delivers  flour,  takes 
orders,  &c.  (2)  a  loose  character 
who  goes  rrom  door  to  door 
solidtmg  assistance. 

Caff  [kaaf],  chaff. 

Cafly,  Caff-hearted  [kaaf -i,  kaaf- 

aa'tid],  E.,  adj.  cowardly ;  timid. 
*  Ah  yance  went  tt  choch  it  get 
wed  bud  Ah  ton'd  caffy  aboot  it,' 
I  once  went  to  church  to  get 
married,  but  I  turned  coward 
about  it. 


Cag-mag  [kaag-maag],  (1)  N.  and 
W.,  refuse,  chiefly  used  in  refer- 
ence to  meat.    (2)  E.  and  N.,  a 
loose  character.  (3)  N.  and  W.,  a 
vulgar,  disreputable  old  woman, 
•  D'ye  think  Ah  wad  be  seen  wiv 
an  awd  cag-mag  like  that  ? 
Cag-mag,  v.  to  loaf.     'He  gav 
up  his  awn  thrade  an  noo  gans 
cag-maggin   aboot  cunthry  like 
neeabody.* 
Cake,  Keeak  [ke-h'k,  kih'k],  v. 
to  coagulate  into  a  concrete  mass, 
as  coals  in  a  fire. 
Call  [kaul],  V.  to  scold;  to  rate 
with  abusive  language,     *Mis- 
thress  '11  call  mi  black  an  blue 
when  she  finds  it  oot.' 
Callen  [kauln],  p.  p.  of  to  calL 
CaUin  [kau-Unl,  a  scolding,  with 
derisive  appellations.     *  Ah  eat 
fflke  a  callin  as  Ah  niwer  had  i 
my  Hfe;  she  calVd  m^  ivvery 
thing  that  she  thowt  bad.'  J  Why 
niwer  mind,  lass,  what  she  <»//« 
tha,  se  lang  as  she  disn  t  caU  thft 
ower  late  for  dinner.' 
Callis    [kaalis],    to    harden,  or 
coagulate  into  a  mass ;  same  as 
Cake,  Bupra, 
Callit  [kaalit],  a  scold ;  a  loud- 
talking  virago,  who  is  continu- 
ally finding  fault. 
«A  wisp  of  straw  were  worth  a 

thousand  crowns. 
To  make  the  shameless  collet  know 

herself.'  j.  o  tt  - 

Shakspere,  Hen.  F/.,  pt.  3,  li.  u, 

Callit,  V.  to  scold  persistently, 
with  or  without  cause. 

CaUitin-boTit  [kaal-itin-boot],  a 
quarrel,  in  which  derisive  epi- 
thets are  plentifully  made  use  ot 

Callity  pcaaliti],  adj.  scolding; 
fault-finding.  *A  callity  awd 
deeam.' 

Call-ower-rolls  Fkaul-aowui^- 
raowlz],  V.  to  call  up  for  repri- 
mand. 
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Cankered  [kaang-kud],  adj.  ill- 
tempered ;  fretfol ;  splenetic ; 
querulous. 

Cannily  [kaan'ili],  adv.  cleverly; 
expertly;  neatly;  liandily. 

Cannlemas  [kaan-lmus],  Candle- 
mas. 

Cannlemas-oraoks    [kaan-lmus- 

kraaks],  N.,  storms  which  occur 
about  the  time  of  Candlemas. 

*  A  eannlemaS'Cradc 

Lays  monny  a  sailor  on  his  back.' 

Canny  [kaan'i],  adj.,  keen; 
shrewd;  knowing;  crafty. 

Canny,  adj.  pleasing ;  winning ; 
charming.  Combined  generally, 
but  not  necessarily,  with  diminu- 
tiveness,  as  the  Cleveland  people 
refer  to  the  village  of  Ayton,  as 
canny  Yatton — dear  little  Ayton. 

Cant  [kaant],  v.  to  move  about 
with  a  jaunty  step.  *  Why  awd 
woman  gans  cantin  aboot  like  a 
young  lass.' 

Can*t-help-it  [kaa*nt-elp-it],  a  per- 
son with  an  unconquerable  dis- 
inclination for  work,  &c.,  is  said 
to  be  troubled  with  a  can^t-help- 
it 

Canty  [kaan*ti],  adj.  blithesome; 
sprightly;  vivacious.  A  term 
generally  made  use  of  in  refer- 
ence to  elderly  persons. 

Cap   [kaap],   v.  (1)  to  surpass. 

*  He  capp'd  all  at  com  at  feeat- 
ball.'  (2)  to  puzzle.  *  It  caps 
me  ti  knaw  wheear  awd  mear 
gans  teea '  (where  the  old  mare 
goes).  When  anything  very  ex- 
&aordinary  is  spoken  of  it  is  said, 
•Well!  that  caps  Leathcrstam, 
and  Loathorstarn  capped  the  div- 
veV  Possibly  from  the  A.S. 
caeppe,  a  head-covering. 

CapaM  [kaapaas],  E.,  v.  to  un- 
derstand; to  be  understood. 
'  Thou's  bad  tl  capass,'  hard  to 
understand,  i.  c.  to  compass. 


Capper  [kaap-ur*],  (1)  anything 
puzzling.  *  It's  a  capper  wheear 
mah  knife's  gone  teeah'  (to).  (2) 
a  surpassing  feat,       ^ 

Cappin  [kaap'in],  adj.  astonish- 
ing; puzzling. 

Carlins  [kaa-linz],  sb.  pi.  grey 
peas  fried  and  eaten  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  butter  on  *  Carlin  Suu" 
day^*  in  commemoration  of  the 
accusation  of  our  Saviour. 

Carlin  Sunday  [kaa*lin-8uou*du], 
the  5th  Sunday  in  Lent,  or  Pas- 
sion Sunday. 

Carney  [kaani-],  !N'.    and  W., 

cajolery ;  coaxing  flattery.  Iden- 
tical with  Sam  Slick's  soft  saw^ 
€?«•,  a  term,  by  the  way,  which  is 
common  in  iN.  Holdemess,  but 
whether  it  is  an  importation  from 
America,  or  vice  versd^  seems 
doubtful.  It  certainly  has  been  in 
use  in  Holdemess  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time. 

Carney  [kaa-ni],  v.  to  cajole ;  to 
wheedle. 

Carryin-Hatchet  [kaar'yin-aach*- 
itj,  W.,  the  ugliest  man  in  a 
village  is  said  to  carry  the  hatchet 
until  he  meets  with  one  uglier 
than  himself,  to  whom  he  trans- 
mits it. 

Carry-on  [kaar'i-aon-J,  v.  to  com- 
plain, or  find  fault  for  a  length- 
ened period.  *  When  he  fan  it 
oot,  ho  did  carry'On  aboon  a  bit.' 

Cars  Fkaa-z],  sb.  pi.  low  swampy 
land;  in  some  places  in  Holder- 
ness  below  the  level  of  high 
water,  as  the  Hollym  Cars. 

Catchen  [kaach*en],  p.  p.  of  to 
catch, 

Catohin  [kaachin],  adj.  infec- 
tious ;  contagions.  *  They  say 
this  new  sooart  o'  fever  (typhoid) 
isn't  si  catchin  as  teypus*  (ty- 
phus). 

Catch-it  [kaach-it],  to  meet  with 
punishment.     *  Thou's  cnnnin  ti 
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cakh'itf  my  lad,  when  thy  fayther 
cums  worn.' 

Catoht  [kaacht],  p.  p.  and  pt.  of 
io  catch;  v.  caught.  *  And  there- 
fore of t^ner  are  cctcht* — Dr  Mar- 
tin  Lister,  of  York,  1698. 

Cat-oollop  [kaat-kaol-up],  K  and 
£.,  the  spleen  of  an  ammal,  given 
to  the  cat  when  a  pig  is  killed. 

Cat-gallas  [kaat-gaal-us],  three 
sticks  placed  in  the  form  of  a 
gallows,  for  boys  to  jump  over. 
So  called  in  consequence  of  being 
of  a  sufficient  height  to  hang  cats 
from. 

Cat-haws  [kaatau'z],  sb.  pi.  the 
berries  or  iiaws  of  the  hawthorn. 

Cat-lampns  [kaat-laam-pus],  W., 
a  sudden,  clumsy,  scrambling 
fall.  *  He  com  doon  reglar  cat- 
lampua*  The  Americans  have 
a  similar  word,  Catawampus, 
meaning  prostrated  "by  misfor- 
tune, or  pulled  down  by  ad- 
versity. 

Cat-tail»  [kaat-tehiz],  sb.  pi. 
the  common  bulrush. 

Cand  [kau-d],  adj.  cold. 

Cand-flre  [kau-d-feyur*],  fuel 
placed  in  a  fire-grate  ready  for 
lighting. 

Cand-like  [kau-d-leyk],  adj.  as  if 
it  were  going  to  be  cold.  A 
weather  term. 

Canf  [kau-f],  a  calf. 
'  There  was  a  man  he  had  a  cauf, 
An  that's  hau£* — Yorks,  Rhyme, 

Canf-bed  [kau-f-bed],  the  matrix 
of  a  cow. 

Ca^-hearted  Fkau-f-aa-tid],  adj. 
timid;  cowardly,  'Hewasawlas 
a  bit  cauf -hearted,^ 

Canf-lickt  [kau-f-likt],  adj.  lU, 
calf-licked.  Said  of  a  child  whose 
hair  has  an  inclination  to  stand 
upright,  or  incline  backward  from 
the  forehead.  Perhaps  ft^m  an 
idea  that  the  saliva  of  a  calf 
would  cause  it  to  do  so. 


Cauven  [kau'vn],  p.  p.  oiU>  calve. 
*  She's  a  new  cauven  un.' 

Cawil  [kau'il],  a  hen-coop.  See 
CowiL 

Cawk  [kau'k],  W.,  the  core  of  an 
apple,  or  pear.  See  Crawk  and 
GFawk. 

Cawker  [kaukur'],  anything 
abnormally  large. 

Cawsey  [kau'si],  a  causeway. 
Generallv  applied  to  a  raised  and 
paved  side- walk,  or  one  across  a 
fold-yard,  but  often  any  foot- 
path. 

Cayglinn  [kae'shun],  need;  neces- 
sity, lit.  occasion.  *  He's  neeah 
cay  shun  to  waak;  he's  weel  eneof 
off.' 

Cazxan  [kaaz-n],  K.  and  W.,  a 
dried  cow's  dung,  formerly  used 
for  fuel. 

Caszan-on  [kaaz*n-aon],  K.,  to 
adhere  by  coagulation. 

Ceeasthran  [  si'h'sthrun],  a  cistern. 

Cess  [ses],  a  parochial  or  muni- 
cipal rate,  as  distinguished  from 
Crown  taxes. 

Cess,  a  parochial  dole,  formerly 
paid  weeklv  to  farm-labourers, 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  Hon* 
sea,  to  eke  out  scanty  wages, 
when  work  was  not  plentmil. 
This  was  not  looked  upon  as  a 
pauper  payment,  but  one  to 
which  the  recipients  had  a  right, 
and  which  they  accepted  in  the 
same  way  that  they  would  an 
allowance  during  sickness  from 
a  benefit  society.  This  custom 
was  general  in  N.  HolderAess 
after  the  French  war,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  when 
agriculture  was  in  a  very  de- 
pressed condition. 

Cess-geiherer  [ses-gedh-rar'],  a 
rate-collector. 

Chaamer  [cbaa-mur^],  £.,  a  room 
upstairs.  *  Ah  sleeps  V  chaamer* 
In  N.  and  W.,  Chaymer, 
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Chack  [chaak],  a  word  used  to 
call  pigs,  usually  accompanied 
by  the  rattle  of  the  pail-handlo. 

Chalk  -baok-neet  [chau-k-baak- 
nee'tj,  N„  the  evening  preceding 
the  Whitsuntide  fair  at  Bridling- 
ton, when  boys  and  others  as- 
semble on  the  church  -  green> 
where  the  fair  is  held,  and  amuse 
themselves  by  endeavouring  to 
chalk  each  other's  backs,  accom- 
panied by  shouts  of  uproarious 
merriment. 

ChaBelge[c]iaan'ulzh],  K ;  Chan- 
alze,  N. ;  Ohallen^e,  W.,  v.  to 
accost  a  person  in  a  case  of 
doubtful  identity.  'lie  didn't 
seeam  to  knaw  m^,  kenspecklo 
as  Ah  is,  w!  my  blind  eo,  till  Ah 
chanelg^d  him.' 

Change  [chaenzh],  ready  money; 
loose  cash. 

Channie  [chaan*i1,  a  marble  re- 
turned by  the  victor  in  the 
game  of  marbles  to  the  boy 
whom  he  sheggared  (cleaned  out). 

Chaps  [chaaps],  a  term  used  fa- 
miliarly, as  *  oor  chaps  *  —  our 
people;   or  contemptuously,   as 

*  them  chaps !  they'r  good  fo* 
nowt.' 

Chattherwaw     [chaath  -u  waaw] , 

N.  and  W.,  v.  to  caterwaul.  Fre- 
quently used  in  reference  to  un- 
married men  who  stay  out  late  at 
night,  without  appai'ont  reason. 

Chawle  [chaavJ],  N.  and  E.,  v. 
to  chew;  to  indent  with  the 
teeth ;  to  cut,  or  tear  in  a  jagged 
manner.  *  Leeak  how  oor  awd 
coo's  chavvled  mah  cap.' 

Chawlement  [chaaviment],  a 
mass  of  pulpy  or  fragmentary 
chewed     or     gnawed     matter. 

*  What  a  chawlement  that  dog's 
meead  o'  this  bridle.' 

Chawdhre  [chau'dliur-],  sing,  and 
plu.  a  chaldron ;  chaldrons. 
iJHed  only  as  a  measure  of  coals 
or  lime. 


Chawdy-bag  [chau*di-baag],  the 
stomach  of  an  animal.  See 
Choddy-bag. 

'And  add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron,* 
Shakspere,  Macbeth,  TV.  i. 

Chaymer  [che'h'mur,  chae*mur], 
N.  and  \V.,  a  chamber.  See 
Chaamer. 

Chaymerly  [che-h'ninli],  urine. 
Formerly  preserved  in  tubs,  for 
washing,  to  soften  the  water  and 
save  soap. 

Gheckery-bits  [cliekiir'i-bits],  sb. 
pi.  small  lumps  of  coal,  in  size 
between  *  big-uns '  and  *  sleek.' 

Cheer  [chi'ur'],  health,  or  con- 
dition of  body.  *What  cheer, 
my  hearty  ?'  a  mode  of  salutation 
equivalent  to  *How  are  you  'f ' 

*  Methinks    your   looks  are    sad ; 

your  cheer  appalled.' 
Shakspere,  Hen,  VI, ,  pt.  1,  I.  ii. 

*  The  devilish  hag,  by  changes  of  my 

cheere  (countenance), 
Perceived  my  thought,'  &c. 

Spenser's  Faery  Queen, 

Cheety-chow  [chee*ti-chaow],  E., 
a  see-saw. 

Chen  [chen],  a  churn.  Also 
Chon, 

Chen,  V.  to  chum. 

Chequers  [chek'uz],  sb.  pL  peb- 
bles. Pebbles  were  formerly  used 
in  reckonings  or  computations  on 
chequered  or  checkered  tables, 
whence  the  name,  and  also  the 
verb  to  check,  in  accounts :  a  term 
which  still  survives  in  the  Govern- 
ment Board  of  Exchequer,  and  in 
the  ale-house  s^'mbol  of  the 
Chequers,  They  were  also  used 
in  tne  ancient  game  of  merrils, 
or  nine  men's  monice,  in  place 
of  the  modem  pegs,  and  were 
moved  on  the  board  so  as  to 
check  the  advance  of  those  of  the 
opposite  side. 

Cherrap   [cher-up],  E.,  a  blow. 

*  Ah'U  gt  thJl  a  cherrap  ower  lug, 
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an  then  mebby  thoo'U  remember 
next  time.' 

Cherrup  [cher*up],  v.  to  cbirp. 

Clierrybum  [cheribuom],  a 
cherub.  Properly  the  Hebrew 
plural.  The  same  mistake  is 
made  in  Deyonshire. 

ChildhlB [childhur'], sb. pi.  child- 
ren. 

*  I  wot  it  was  no  chyhlre  game.* 

Tournament  of  Tottenham. 
*Thay  are  like  vnto  childir  that 
rynnes  aftere  buttyrflyes.' 
Hampole,  Treatise  on  Life. 

Chimler  [chim  lur'],  a  chimney. 

Chin-clLOppy  [chin-chaopi],  N , 
a  blow  on  the  mouth.  Also 
chin-chopper. 

Chink  [chingk],  money.  Also 
jink, 

Ghin-miisio  [chin-meazik],  £., 
impertinent  talk.  *  Shut  up  an 
let^B  he'  ni  more  o'  thy  chin- 
music,* 

Chinnnp  [chin-up],  K.,  a  game 
played  with  hooked  sticks  and  a 
ball.    See  Shinnup. 

Chip  [chip],  E.  and  W.,  a  quarrel 

*  We've  nivver  had  a  chip  sin  we 
was  wed.' 

Chip)  E.  and  17.,  v.  to  quarrel. 

*  We  chip^d  ooty  we  quarrelled.  ' 

Chip-up  [chip-uop*],  v.  to  trip  up. 

Chis-keeak  [chis-kih'k],  cheese- 
cake. 

Chithrel  [chith-ril],  E.,  a  pig's 
chitterlings;  the  larger  intes- 
tines. 

Chizzle  [chizl],  wheat-bran. 

Chooh  [chaoch],  a  church. 

Chooh- clerk  [chaoch-tlaa-k],  a 
IMirish-clerk.  'lie  knaws  his 
nominy  as  weel  as  a  choch-clerk,^ 
— he  knows  his  speech  as  well  as 
a  parish-clerk« 


Chock-full  [chaok-fuolj,  adj. 
choke-full.     See  Chuck-ftill. 

Choddy-bag  [chaod-i-baag-],  F. 
See  Chawdy-bag. 

ChoUoUB  [chaol'iis],  adj.  irritable; 
churlish.  *  Oh,  he's  a  nasty 
choVoua  0ooat  of  a  chap  is  oor 
maisthcr.'  In  N.  bitterly  cold ; 
used  in  reference  to  the  wind. 

Choofled  [choo'zd],  p.  t.  of  to 

choo9e, 

Choppin-clog  [chaop-in-tliog],  a 
log  of  wood  on  which  sticks  are 
chopped.   Also  a  butcher's  block. 

Chops  [chaops],  sb.  p).  the  jaws. 

*  Ah'll  slap  thy  choj*9  fo'  thU.' 

Chor  [chaor'],  W.,  v.  to  chew. 
See  Chow  and  Chowp. 

Ch08lip  [chaoz'lup],  E.,  lenneU 
Used  for  colouring  cheese. 

Chow  [chaow],  a  quid  of  tobacco. 
Also,  V.  to  cnew. 

Chowp  [chaowp],  N.,  V.  to  chew. 

Chowp-heead  [chaowp-ih'd],  a 
blockhead. 

Choz  [chaoz],  p.  t.  of  to  choose. 

Chub  [chuob],  E.,  a  block  of 
wood  for  burning  in  a  grate. 

*  Sail  we  hey  a  chuh  on,  or  mun 
Ah  fetch  sum  cooals  ? ' 

Chuck  [chuok],  a  word  used  to 
call  poultr}'. 

Chuck-fdll  [clmok-fuol],  adj. 
choke-full.    See  Chock-full. 

Chucky  [chuok'i],  a  child's  name 
for  a  chicken. 

ChufEy  [chuof-i],  N.,  adj.  saucy; 
also,  full-faced. 

Chump  [chuomp],  E.,  a  larger 
block  of  wood  than  a  *  chub.' 
In  N.  the  stump  of  a  tree  after 
being  dug  up,  *  Ah  fun  (found) 
a  big  chump  ;  Ah's  boon  ti  saw  it 
inti  chubs.' 

Chuinp-heead  [chuomp-ih'd ;  ee'd 
in  E.],  a  blocJdiead. 
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Chunk  [chuoBgk],  a  thick  slice  of 
bread,  or  cheese.    Often  Junk. 

Chnnfher  [tchuon-thur'],  v.  to 
grumble. 

Chnntherin  [chuon'thur'inl, 
grumbHng;  muttering;  discon- 
tent.  '  We  sail  h6  sum  cAun^Aert/i 
HOC.' 

Cindlier-iip  fsin-dhuy-uop],  to 
clear  away  the  ashes  from  under 
the  fire-grate. 

Qaok  [tlaak],  gossip;  persistent 
talk.  *  Hod  yer  clack*  be  silent. 
*Haud    yer     clacks,*      Qreene, 

*  James  the  4th.' 

Claekin-aboot    [tLiak  'in-uboo  t] , 

(1)  going  about  noisily,  with 
pattens,  on  a  brick  or  stone 
floor.     (2)  retailing  gossip. 

dag  [tlaag],  v.  to  clog,  or  ad- 
here to.  'His  beeats  (boots)  is 
all  clag*d  wi  snaw.* 

Claggy  [tlaag-i],  adj.  sticky.  Usu- 
ally said  of  a  road  after  rain. 
Also,  heavy  and  dragging,  as  a 
woman's  petticoats  when  thickly 
besmeared  with  mud. 

Claim  [tli-h'm,  tie-h'm,  tlae'm],  v. 
to   besmear;     to    plaster    over. 

•  He  com  in  all  claimed  ower  wi 
muck.'  Also,  to  stick  up,  as  a 
posting-bill  against  a  wall.  *  Toon 
was  claini'd  all  ower  wi*  lection 
peeapers.* 

Claimen  [tle-h'mn],  p.  p.  of  to 

claim. 

Clam  ftlaam],  pret.  of  v.  to  cUtnh; 
climbed.    Also  Clum, 

Clammed  [tlaamdl,K,  adj.  parched 
with  thirst.  *  AhVe  been  thresh- 
ing an  Ah's  ommost  clammed  up.' 

Clammer-up  [tlaam'ur'-aop],  to 
climb  up. 

Clamp  [tlaamp],  an  iron  plate 
used  in  grates  to  economise  the 
consumption  of  coaL 

Clap-bene  [tlaap-ben-i],  £.,  v. 
(used  only  m  the  imjHsrative)  to 


clap  hands.  *  Clap-hene  for  a 
penny.* 

Clap-eei-on  [tlaap-ee-z-aon],  to  see 
or  meet  with  a  person.  *Ah 
niyver  clapt  te$  an  him  all  day.* 

Clap-to  [tlaap-ti'h'],  v.  to  close  with 
violence,  as  a  door  or  window- 
shutter,  by  the  wind. 

Clart  [tlaa-tl,  (1)  stickiness.  <2) 
feigned  affection.  A  father  will 
say  jokingly  to  his  child :  '  It's 
neea  use  thoo  kissin'  nift,  thoo 
disn't  luv  mi :  it's  all  clarV 

Clart,  V.  (1)  to  stick,  or  daub. 

(2)  to  feign  affection.  (3)  to 
tnfle,  or  bungle  over  work. 
'  Ah  can't  hide  ti  see  em  clartin 
aboot,  AJi'd  rayther  deeah  wahk 
mj-sen.* 

Clartin-aii-olowin  [tlaa-tiu-un- 
claow'in],  K.,  perpetually  and 
fussily  cleaning  and  recluying 
and  making  re-arrangements. 
Also,  turning  thin^  over  in  a 
disorderly  manner  m  search  for 
a  lost  article. 

Clartment  [tlaatmentl  (1)  sticki- 
ness.    ^2)    fiimulatea   affection. 

(3)  neealess  ceremony ;  ostenta- 
tious display  of  love. 

Clart-pooak  [tlaa't-puo*h*k],  one 
who  makes  hypocritical  profes- 
sions of  affection. 

Clarty  [tlaa-ti],  adj.  (1)  sticky. 
(2)  muddy ;  as  a  road,  &c, 

Clashin  [tlaashin],  a  jolting,  as  of 
a  vehicle. 

Clatther  [tlaath-ur*],  v.  (1)  to 
clatter.  (2)  to  talk  noisily.  (3) 
to  work  in  a  noisy  manner.  (4) 
to  strike,  or  beat.  *Ah'll  c/«f- 
ther  thy  heead  fo*  tha'  if  thoo 
disn't  mind,  that  Ah  will.' 

'  And  some  of  them  bark,  datter,  and 

carp 
Of  that  heresy  called  Wiclevista.' 
Skelton's  Colin  Clout. 

Claum-aboot  [tlau'm-uboot],  v. 
to  hang  about  a  person,  caress- 
ingly, or  with  bear-like  embraces. 
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daiim,  or  Claiim  ower  [tlaa-m], 

y.  (1)  to  gather  up  articles  in  an 
untidy  way.  (2)  to  handle  any- 
thing with  dirty  fingers. 

deanin  [tlee-nin],  E.,  the  after- 
birth, in  the  case  of  a  cow.  See 
Coo-olensins. 

dean-like  [tlee-n-leyk],  adj. 
smart  -  looking  ;  well  -  propor- 
tioned. 

deansen  [klen-zun],  p.  p.  of  to 

ded  [tied],  pp.  clothed.  *  Weel 
fed  and  cUd^ 

deean  [tli-h'n],KandW.;  dean 

[tlee*n],  E.,  adj.  as  adv.  alto- 
gether ;  completely.  *  Ah  deean 
forgat  it.'  '  aO  brass  (money)  is 
deean  gone.' 

Oleean-Mnok  [tli-h'n-muok], 
earthy  dirt,  i.  e.  dirt  not  of  an 
offensive    or    ordorous    nature. 

•  It's  nobbut  a  bit  o*  deean-mwhy 
an  that  weeant  hot  (hurt)  neea- 
body.» 

deeated-on  [Mi-h'tid-aon],  ad- 
hering firmly  by  coagulation. 

deg  [tleoj],  N.  and  W.,  a  gad- 
fly. Horses  are  said  to  be  *  c/e<7- 
</m'  when  galloping  about  the 
field  tormented  by  gad-fiies.  See 
Gleg.    Icel.  khggif  a  horse-fly. 

detch  [tlech],  a  brood  of  poultry ; 
hence  a  family,  or  tribe  of  any 
kind.    *  He  cums  of  a  bad  detch.* 

dew  [tliw,  tloo*],  a  lock  for  re- 
taimng  water  in  a  river  or  canal. 

deW|  a  ball  of  twine,  worsted, 
&c. 

dick  [tlik],  (1)  a  quick,  rude 
snatch.  (2)  a  slip,  or  sudden 
catch.  '  Summut  ga  sike  a  didc 
\  my  heead,  an  teeathwark  stopped 
in  a  minute.' 

dick,  v.  to  snatch  at,  or  sud- 
denly take    hold   of   anything. 

*  Click  hod,'  seize  hold. 

dickin  [tlik -in],  (l)a  ticking,  or 
beating.     (2)  a  rude  snatching. 


'  Neea  dickina '  is  said  by  boys 
who  do  not  wish  their  com- 
panions to  have  a  share  or  to  par- 
ticipate in  anything  found. 

dink  [tlingk],  N.  and  E.,  a 
quick  dIow  ;  a  fillip.  *  Ah'll  gie 
tna  a  dtjik  ower  lug.'  I'll  give 
you  a  box  on  the  ear. 

dink,  K  and  E.,  v.  (1)  to  give 
a  smart  stroke.  (2)  to  mass  to- 
gether by  burning,  as  coals  or 
bricks. 

dinker  [tling-kur'],  (1)  a  smart 

blow.  (2)  anything  very  large 
or  superior  in  quality.  *  My 
wod  bud  that  taty's  a  dinker,^ 

dinkin  [ding-kin],  E.  and  N., 
adj.  superlatively  large  or  good. 

dip^)-tli'lng[ilip-u-dhu-luog],W., 
a  box  on  the  ear. 

dipper  [tlip'ur'],  anything  of 
superior  quality. 

Clippers  [tlip'uz],  E.,  sb.  pi.  scis- 
sors. 

Clippin  [ilip'in],  sheep-shearing. 
Also,  aaj.,  of  superior  description. 

Clippin-cliiskeeakfl  [tlip-in-chis-- 

ki'h'ks],  cheese-cakes  made  for 
sheep-shearing. 

Clivs  [tlivz],  sb.  pi.  cliffs.  Note, 
however,  the  singular  is  diff, 
not  diu» 

Clocks  [tlaoksl,  sb.  pi.  the  heads 
of  the  dandelion  flower  when  in 
seed. 

Clocks,  sb.  pi.  house-beetles.  See 
Bain-clocks. 

dog  [tlaog],  a  log  of  wood. 

dogg'd-np  [tlaogd-uop],  obstruct- 
ed in  the  bronchial  tubes,  ren- 
dering breathing  difficult. 

Clooas  [tluo'h's],  adj.  (1)  sultry. 
(2)  greedy;  miserly.  (3)  reti- 
cent; taciturn. 

doot  [tloo-t],  a  blow.  'Give 
him  a  doot  ower  heead.' 

Cloot   [tloo't],   a    cloth.      From 
.  A.S.  duty  a  fragment  or  patch. 
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Female  attire  is  also  denominated 
cloots  occasionally,  as,  *  Qet  thy 
doGU  on/  A  Holdemess  swain, 
who  was  oyerheard  enquiring 
into  the  accomplishments  of  his 
sweetheart,  asked  amongst  other 
things,  '  Can  th^  set  a  cloot  on  a 
shet  (shirt)  withoot  puckerinP' 
'Patched  doiUea  and  raggee.' 
— Ascham, 

CHoot  [tloo't],  V.  to  l)eat,  origin- 
ally,  perhaps,  with  a  piece  of 
cloth.  *  Ah'Il  cloot  thy  heead  fo' 
tha.'  *  If  I  her  childe,  she  would 
clowte  my  cote.' — Mystery  Play, 
Espousal  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 

CHooten  [tloo'tn],  p.  p.  of  to  cloot. 

Clot  [tlaot],  a  clod  of  earth.  '  Dry 
as  a  dot  of  clay.' — Harpalus,  a 
Passion-Play.  In  Hold,  a  dot 
^of  blood)  is  nerer  used,  except- 
ing in  N. 

Clov  [tlaov],  p.  t.  of  to  cleave  to. 
doYven,  or  dooven  [tlaovn],  p. 

p.  of  to  deave  to. 

dow  ftlaow],  E.,  y.  to  clean  in  a 
bustling  fashion.  *  Mah  wife's 
been  dounn  an'  cleanin  for  a 
month.' 

Clowin  [tlaowin],  E.,  cleaning. 

dubstart  [tluob-staai;],  a  species 
of  pole-cat 

dxunp  [tluomp],  a  log  of  wood. 

dmit  [tluont],  E.  and  W.,  a 
heayy,  noisy  tread.  *What 
dunta  (or  what  a  duntering)  thou 
maks  when  thou  gans  across 
fleear'  (floor). 

dimt  [tluont],  E.  and  W.,  y.  to 
walk  in  a  heayy,  noisy  manner. 

dvnther,  y.     Same  as   dnnt 

*  He  com  dunthertn  doon-stairs, 
as  if  it  was  a  waggon  an  osscs.' 

dnstherment  [tzuos'thument],  a 

cluster ;  an  aggregation. 

dnther  [tluodh-ur'],  y.  to  gather, 
or  assemble  together  in  a  crowd. 
'Banthers    (Primitiye     Metho- 


dists) com  doon  rooad  an  fooaks 
seean  began  ti  dutJier  zoond  em.' 

dntherbuck  [tluodh-ubuok],  E., 
a  stout,  ungainly  woman* 

Cob  [kaob],  K,  a  blow  on  the 
posterior  giyen  with  the  knee ;  y. 
to  strike  posteriorly  with  the 
knee. 

Cobbin-matcli  [kaob'in-maach], 
N.,  a  school  game  in  which  two 
boys  are  held  by  the  legs  and 
arms  and  bumped  against  a  tree ; 
he  who  holds  out  the  longest 
being  the  yictor. 

Cobble  [kaob'l])  a  paying-stone; 
a  large-sized  stone  of  any  kind. 

Cobble,  y.  to  throw  stones.  '  Fay- 
ther  says  you'r  tl  giye  ower  colh- 
blin,* 

Cobble-ihreet  [kaob'l-thiee-z],  sb. 
pL  double  swingle-trees  on  a 
plough,  or  waggon. 

Cobblin,  stone-throwing. 

Cobby  [kaob'i],  adj.  neat;  sym- 
metrical. Generally  joined  to  a 
diminutiye,  as,  *A  cobby  lahtle 
chap.'    Also,  in  E.,  brisk. 

Cock  [kaok],  this  fowl  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  foreknowledge 
of  death.  Within  the  last  dossen 
years  a  Holdemess  farmer,  con- 
yersingwith  a  sceptic,  exclaimed, 
*  Then  dis  thoo  meean  ti  say  oor 
awd  code  disn'tknawwhen  there's 
boon  ti  be  a  deeth  i  famaly  ! ' 

Cock  up,  y.  to  hold  up.  '  Cock 
up  thy  chin.' 

Cockerel  [kaok'ur'il],  a  young 
cock. 

Cock-ee*d  [kaok-aayd],  adj. 
squinting,  or  cross-eyed. 

Cockle  [kook-l],  y.  to  shake 
through  standmg  insecurely. 
'If  11  cockle  ower  if  th&  disn't 
mind.' 

Cockle,  W.,  y.  to  shrink  up. 

Cooklety,  same  as  Cockly. 
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Cook-loft,  a  garret  in  the  roof. 

Cookly  [kaok'li],  adj.  ready  to 
fall. 

Cookmadaw  [kaok*madau*],  a 
little,  strutting,  conceited  person. 

Cook-o'-middin  [kaok-u-mid'in], 
chief  or  head  person ;  a  huUy. 

Cock-aeer  [kaok'si'h'r],  cock-sure ; 
perfectly  certain. 

Cock-8thride(orsthraade)  [kaok-- 

sthraayd],  a  cock-stride.  Used 
only  in  reference  to  the  length- 
eniDg  of  the  days  in  early  spiwg, 
when  it  is  said,  *  days  is  a  cock" 
sthraade  langer  noo.' 

Cockt  [kaokt],  pp*  irritated  by  a 
trifling  matter. 

Coddle  [kaod'l],  v.  to  pamper  by 
self-indulg^ences ;  to  take  needless 
remedies  mr  slight  ailments. 

Coddle,  V.  to  cook  certain  kinds 
of  food  in  the  oven  in  place  of 
boiling. 

Coddrd-up  [kaod'ld-uop],  shrunk- 
en ;  wi&ored ;  wrinkled  by  con- 
traction ;  also,  lying  in  bed  with 
drawn-up  limbs. 

Codgy  [kaoj'i],  adj.  little. 

Coi&ns  an  Posses  (purses)  [kaof- 

ins-un-paos'iz],  cinders  which 
fly  out  of  the  tire,  elongated  and 
hollowed,  or  bag-shaped:  if  the 
former  they  are  supposed  to  fore- 
tell the  death  of  a  relatiTo ;  if  the 
latter,  a  windfall  of  fortune.  In 
E.  the  prediction  is  given  forth, 
not  by  shape,  but  sound ;  if,  when 
struck  on  a  hard  substance,  the 
cinder  emite  a  faint  tinkling 
sound,  money  is  forthcoming ;  if 
no  sound  is  heard, — death. 

Cog  [kaog],  E.,  same  as  Cob. 

Cog,  Icog,  N.,  adv.  secretly ; 
privately :  in  disguise.  A  cor- 
iTiption  ooubtless  of  the  Lat. 
incognitus  ;  one  of  the  very  few 
Holdemoss  words  derived  from 
that  language. 


Cog-steean,  or  Cog-stan  [kaog- 
sti'h'u,  or  stun],  a  boy's  game. 

CoUooag  [kad-uoli'gl,  N.,  v.  to 
>    colleague ;  to  conspire. 

Collop-keeaks  [kaol-up-ki'h'ks], 
sb.  pi.  cakes  made  of  two  layers 
of  paste  with  bacon,  or  ham  be- 
tween. In  B.  and  N.,  generally 
called  Beeacon-keeaks, 

Collop - Mnnda  [kaol*up-muon'- 
du],  the  Monday  before  Shrove 
Tuesday,  so  called  because  it  was 
the  last  day  of  flesh-eating 
before  Lent,  when  fresh  meat 
was  cut  in  collops  and  salted  to 
hang  till  Lent  was  over.  In 
many  places  the  usual  dish  for 
dinner,  on  that  day,  consisto  still 
of  eggs  and  bacon. 

CoUops  [kaol-ups],  sb.  pL  slices 
of  bacon. 

'  I  have  no  salt  bacon ; 
Ne  no  cokeneyes,  bi  crist,  colo^ 
pus  to  maken.' 
Fiera  Phvnnan,  A.  vii.  272. 

Colly-wobbles    [kaoli-waob*lz], 

sb.  pi.  dysentery,  accompanied 
with  stemach-ache. 

Combrill  [kau'mril],  the  notched 
rail  on  which  carcasses  are  hung 
by  butchers. 

Come,  or  Cum  fkuom],  when  come. 
*  Ah  sail  be  nfty-four  cum  Sun- 
day.' 

Come-thy-ways    [kuom-dhi- 

wae'z],  come  hero.  Generally 
said  to  children,  and  in  an  affec- 
tionate or  pitying  tone. 

Comin-aboil  [kuom-in-u-baoyl], 
on  the  point  of  boiling.  *Noo 
put  sum  tee^  intt  j)ot,  kettle's 
just  comin-a-hoiL^ 

Common -ooatin  [kaom*un-uo'- 
h'tin],  doing  team-work  on  the 
highways  in  lieu  of,  or  as  a  set-off 
against,  the  rates 

Conk  [kaongk],  W.,  tlie  head. 
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Conkers  [kaong'kuzl  sb.  pi.  small 
snail-sliells.  In  the  boy's  game 
of  conker$  the  apexes  of  two 
shells  are  pressed  together  until 
one  is  br^en,  the  owner  of  the 
other  being  the  victor.  In  W. 
the  game  is  more  generally  called 
'  playin  at  sneel-eiiells.' 

Conny  [kaon-i],  adj.    little,  as, 

•  What  a  cemny  bit  tiioo's  gin  mil.' 
More  frequently  used  in  combin- 
ation with  symmetry  of  form, 
prottiness,  and  innocence,  as,  *  A 
conny  lahtle  bayn.' 

Consahn  [kaonBaa*n],  (1)  an  es- 
tate, or  property.  *  Ah*ve  bowt 
a  nice  coruahn  at  Hedon.*  (2) 
affair.  *  It's  a  queer  consahn  that 
of  awd  Smith  and  his  men.'  - 

Conflait  [kaonsae't],  v.  to  fancy ; 
to  imagme ;  to  form  an  opinion ; 
frequently  used  with  the  affix, 

*  ti  mysen,'  as,  *  Ah  awlas  con- 
Baits  ti  mysen  that  Ah  can  beeld 
a  stack  as  weel  as  onny  man  V 
parish.' 

ConfhradictioiiB  [kaonthrudik- 
shus],  adj.  Same  as  Oonthrary. 

Conthrary  [kaonthiae'ril,  adj. 
disputatious;  adverse;  discord- 
ant; given  to  opposition;  per- 
verse; wayward. 

Conthrary,  v.  to  contradict;  to 
oppose  waywardly.  *  Deean't 
conthrary  him;  he'll Jnobbut flee 
intiv  a  passion.' 

Confhravaase  [kaonthruvaa's], 
V.  to  hold  a  conversation,  or  ar- 
gument. 

Coo  [koo*],  a  cow. 

Cooachy-lady  [kuo-h'chi-Ie-h'di], 

N.,  the  lady-bird.     See  Oushy- 
coo-lady. 

Coo-olap  [koo-tlaap],  cow's  dung. 
Formerly  this  was  taken  up  in 
the  hands  whilst  soft  by  the 
servant  girls  at  farm-houses,  and 
*  clapped*  (thrown)  against  the 
wall,  where  it  adhered  till  dry ; 


it  was  then  used  for  fuel,  each 
piece  being  called  a  *  cazzan.' 

CooHdensins    [koo'tlenzinz],  sb. 

pi.   the  after-birth    of   a   cow. 
Same  as  Cleanin. 

Cool  fkoo-l],  a  swelling  on  the 
head  caused  by  a  blow. 

Coontin  [koon-tin],  arithmetic. 
*Ah  deeant  knaw  nowt  aboot 
cootitin  mysen,  bud  Ah  want  you 
t!  lam  Tom  it.'  Also,  account- 
ing for,  or  explaining.  'There's 
neoah  cooniin  fo't.' 

Coopin,    E.    and    K ;    Cowpin 

[koo'pin,  kaowpin],  N.  andW., 
narrow,  oblong  corn-stacks  built 
in  detachments — a  shape  much 
used  in  Lincolnshire — ^to  allow 
the  wind  to  pass  freely  through 
and  about  them. 

Coo-tiot  [kootaayz],  sb.  pi.  short 
cords  oSf  horsehair  for  tying  to- 
gether the  legs  of  cows  to  prevent 
them  kicking  the  pail  over,  when 
being  milkea. 

Corn-badger  [kaun-baaj-ur'],  a 
com-desder. 

Cost-an-worship  [kaost-un- 
waosh-up],  E.  and  N.  *  It's  mair 
cost-an-worshipy*  it  is  more  trou- 
ble l^an  it  is  worth. 

Cotheril  [kaoth'ur'il],  N.  and 
W.,  a  small  piece  of  iron  fitting 
into  an  aperture  in  the  end  of  a 
bolt,  &c.,  for  holding  it.  in  its 
place. 

Cother-np  [kaoth-ur'-uop],  to  be- 
come shnmken;  withered,  or 
dried  up. 

Cothery  [kaoth-ui^i],  adj.  puck- 
ered. Said  chiefly  of  sewing. 
*  Deeant  pull  thy  threed  ower 
tight,  it's  that  at  maks  it  si 
cothery** 

Connther  -  lo  wper       [koo  nthu  - 

laow'pur'],  a  shopman. 
Connthry-Johnny  [kuon-thri- 
jaon'i],  a  rustic. 
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Coup  [kaowp],  N.,  V.  to  contend 
"With. 

Conpy  v.  to  exchange,  or  barter. 

Coupan-kell  [kaowpun-ke]],  the 
name  of  a  lane  in  Beverley,  de- 
rived from  the  Icel.  kaupa,  to 
traffic,  and  Icel.  ketda^  a  well 
(often  held  as  well  as  keHl  in  North 
£ng.).  Probably,  at  one  time,  a 
place  of  marketing  by  a  ring. 

Cove-ia  rkau-v-in-],  N.,  to  slide, 
or  slip  down.  Used  in  reference 
to  the  sides  of  an  excavation. 

Covey  [kuovi],  E.,  a  word 
used  to  call  pigeons. 

Cowell  [kaowil],  W.,  a  kitchen- 
dresser  with  hutches  underneath 
for  young  chickens  or  ducks  in 
cold  weather. 

Cowell,  N.,  a  hencoop.  Same  as 
Cawil. 

Cowl  [kaowl],  V.  to  gather  into  a 
heap ;  to  rake  together. 

Cowl  [kaowl],  E.,  V.  to  place  one- 
self ;  to  creep  into  bed.  *  He 
cums  in  and  cowU  hissen  doon  K 
arm-chair  without  assin  onny- 
body's  leave.' 

Cowl-rake  [kaow'l-re*h'k],  a  rake 
for  ashea  Also  an  instrument 
for  raking  the  soot  from  the  top 
of  the  oven. 

Cowp  [kaowp],  v.  to  decide  a 
question  by  chance,  such  as 
throwing  up  a  coin,  or  (in  E.) 
by  measuring  a  space  of  ground 
with  the  foot. 

Cowther  [kaowdhur*],  E.,  v.  to 
crowd. 

Coy  [kaoy],  a  duck  decoy. 

Crab  [kraab],  a  peevish,  ill-tem- 
pered person. 

Crack,  Crack-on  [kraak  aon],  v. 
to  boast ;  to  boast  about.  *  Thou 
needn't  say  nowt,  thoo's  nowt  ti 


*  Each  man  may  crack  of  that  which 
was  his  own.' 

Farrer's  Owen  Qlendower, 

CrackixL  [kraak-in]^  boasting : 
tall  talk. 

Crack jaw-wod8  [kraak -jau-- 
waodz],  sb.  pi.  words  hard  to 
pronounce.  'Deeant  bother  me 
wi'  neean  o  yer  crackfaw-wods, 
speeak  plain,  honest  Yorrksher.' 

Crackly  [kraak-li],  adj.  brittle. 

Crack-o-talk  [kraak-u-tauk],  a 
comfortable  bit  of  gossip  between 
two  cronies. 

Crack-up  [kraak-uop],  to  praise  ; 
to  eulogize.  «  He  crackt  his  oss 
up  finely.' 

Craft  [kraaft],  v.  to  invent; 
devise ;  contrive,  or  plan. 

Crafty  [kraaf  ti],  adj.  skUful ;  in- 
genious. _  *  He^s  a  varry  cra/ty 
hand  at  joineriou' 

Crag-o'-neck,  &c.  [kraag-u-nek-], 
the  hinder  or  back  portion  of 
the  neck,  &c.    See  Scrag. 

Crake  Fkre-h'k],  '  To  pull  a  crake 
ower  lugs,*  to  call  to  account  for 
a  petty  misdemeanour. 

Cram  [kraam],  v.  to  induce  a 
belief  in  what  is  not  true  by 
bold  assertions. 

Crammle  [kraaml],  v.  to  walk 
feebly,  or  lamelv.  'Poor  awd 
man,  he  can  hardly  crammle.* 

Cramp-steean  [kraamp-sti-h'nj,  a 
certain  kind  of  pebble  carried  in 
the  pocket  as  a  preservative 
against  cramp. 

Cramp-wod  [kraamp-waod],  N., 
a  word  difficult  to  pronounce. 

Cranch,  v.  to  grind  with  the 
teeth;  to  chew;  to  eat  'He's 
getten  belly- wark  wX  cranckin  sY 
monny  apples.' 

Crane  [kre-h'n],  an  apparatus 
like  an  ordinary  crane,  for  sup- 
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porting  cauldrons  over  the  fire, 
and  fixed  on  a  pivot,  by  means 
of  which  the  cauldron  may  be 
swung  round  from  the  fire  for 
the  purpose  of  romoval. 

Cranky  [kraang-ki],  adj.  (1) 
cross  -  tempered  ;  difficult  to 
please.  (2)  infirm  in  body.  (S) 
8liG:htly  deranged  in  mind.  (4) 
liable  to  break.  '  This  is  a  cranky 
awd  yat '  (gate).  In  early  Eng- 
lish, and  in  the  south  of  England 
at  the  present  day,  the  word  has 
en  opposite  signification,  mean- 
ing lusty,  jovial,  spirited,  &c. 

Crap-keeak  [kraap-kih'k],  a  cake 
made  of  flour  and  crapa  chopped 
very  fine.    In  W.  Scrap-keeak. 

Craps  [kraapsj,  sb.  pi.  the  scraps 
remaming  after  boiling  down 
hog^s  &t.  Craps  are  eaten  with 
salt  to  tea,  &c.  In  N.  the  refuse 
pieces  after  tallow-boiling  are 
also  called  craps. 

Cratch  [kraach],  (1)  a  standing 
rack  for  hay.  ^2)  a  frame  on 
which  sheep  are  Killed. 

Crawk  [krau'k],  £.,  the  core  of 
an  apple  or  pear.    See  Gooak. 

Crawk,  E.,  a  blow.  *  He  gat 
sike  a  crawk  wl  cunstable*s  staff.' 
Also,  y.  to  strike  a  blow  at. 

Crawlin-things  [krau'lin- 
thingzl,  sb.  pi.  vermm  of  the 
insect  kind. 

Cream-pot  [krrh'm-paoti,  N.,  a 
harvest  supper  of  cakes  and 
cream. 

Cream-pot-keeaks,    1^.,    cakes, 

made  thick  and  sweet  with  cur- 
rants and  carroway  seeds,  and 
mixed  with  cream  instead  of 
water,  and  the  top  marked  into 
squares. 

Crecket  [krek-it],  a  low  stool. 

Cree  [kree],  v.  to  parboil  wheat, 
rice,  or  other  ffrain  in  the  oven, 
particularly  wheat,  to  be  after- 


wards boiled  with  milk  on  the 
fire  to  make  furmety. 

Creeak  [krih'k],  a  crook,  or  pot- 
hook, pendant  from  the  galli- 
bauk,  on  which  saucepans  are 
hung  over  the  fire. 

Creeaks  [kri-h'ks],  hinges  of  a 
gate.  '  liet's  hev  a  bit  o'  fun, 
lads,  an  gan  and  lift  awd  Tom- 
my yat  off  o*  creeaka,* 

Creeapln-tkings  [kri'h'pin- 
thing'z],  W.;  Oreeapy^N.,  sb.pl. 
vermin;  small  reptiles;  crawling 
animals. — See  Gen.  i.  25. 

Creel  [kreel],  (1)  a  plate-rack. 
(2)  a  wicker  basket.  (3)  a  food- 
rack  for  sheep.  (4)  N.,  a  butcher's 
hand-barrow. 

Crewkle  [kriw-kl],  IT.,  v.  to 
make  crooked. 

Crimpen  [krim*pn],  p.  p.  of  to 
crwip. 

Crinkle  [kring-kl],  N.,  v.  to 
wrinkle ;  to  shrink. 

Crissen  [krisn],  W.  a  Chiistian. 
See  Kessen. 

Crooak  {kruo-h'kl,  N.  and  W., 
V.  to  die ;  N.  and  E.,  to  kill. 

Crooak  [kruo-h*k],  N.,  v.  to 
grumble,  or  complain. 

Crooaker  [kruo-h'kur'],  W.,  a 
corpse.  *  He'll  seean  be  a 
crooaker '  is  said  of  a  person  at 
the  point  of  death. 

Croodle  [kroo'dl],  v.  to  creep  into 
bed ;  to  nestle  together. 

Crooner  [kroonur'],  a  surpassing 
feat,  which  crowns  all  the  rest. 

Croose  [kroo-s],  adj.  (1)  N.  and 
E.,  elated  with  success.  (2)  E., 
well-dressed ;  like  a  dandy.  *  As 
croose  as  a  loose.'  Swedish  Atv«, 
lit,  crisp,  curly,  but  also  used  in 
the  sense  of  excitable.  See  Crouae 
1     in  Atkinson's  Clevel.  Glos. 
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Croppen  [kraop-n],  p.  p.  of  to 

creep,  *  We  could  he*  croppen 
intiv  a  moose-hooal  (mouse- hole) 
we  was  si  freetened/ 

Cross-patch,  [kraos'paach],  a  cross 
of  ill-tempered  cblld,  or  woman. 
Never  applied  to  men. 

Cross-teean  [kraos-ti'h'n],  E.  and 
W.,  taken  with  a  fit  ot*  contra- 
diction. 

Crowdy  [kraowdi],  oatmeal  por- 
ridge. *  We  mostlins  he'  crowdy 
fo'  supper.*    See  Skilly. 

Crowls  [kraowlz],  K,  sb.  pi.  dirt 
in  the  wrinkles  of  the  hand.  In 
N.  Craws, 

Crow-np  [kraow-uop*],  E.,  to  mix 
up.    In  N.  Row-up. 

Cmddled  [kruodid],pp.  curdled; 
congealed. 

Cmddle-up  [kraod-l-uop],  to  sit 
or  lie  with  the  limbs  drawn  to- 
gether. Also,  to  lie  in  a  close 
group. 

Cmmpy  [kruom'pi],  (1)  the  crisp 
crust  of  a  loaf.  (2)  a  small,  ir- 
regularly-shaped apple. 

Cnunpy  [kraom-pi],  adj.  crisp. 

Caddie  [kuod*i],  a  hedge-sparrow. 
In  N.  often  called  cuddie  hedge- 
creeper.  Also,  often  applied  con- 
temptuously to  persons. 

Cuddle  [kuod-l],  (1)  E.,  to  em- 
brace. ^2)  N.  and  W.,  to  caress 
by  pressmg  cheek  to  cheek. 

Cum,  Ciixii*d  [kuom],come;  came. 
See  Com, 

Cum,  y.  to  do.  '  Deeant  cum  that 
ageean.' 

Cum,  V.  to  give.  '  Ho*ll  cum  thii 
neeah  thenks  fo*t.' 

Cum-aboot  [kuom-uboo't],  to  re- 
cover from  sickness.  *  He  getten 
ower  waarst  on't,  an  Ah  think 
he*ll  cum-dhoot  noo.' 


Cum-bi-chance  [kuom-bi-<>haans]^ 
an  illegitimate  child. 

Cum*d,  p.  t.  of  to  come.  *  Cum. 
day,  good  day,  God  send  Sun- 
day,' E.  and  N.,  a  saying  put 
into  the  mouths  of  lazy  people. 

Cum-fra  [kuom-frae*],  the  place  of 
a  person's  birth.  *  I  ha'nt  a  cum- 
fra^  I  have  no  settled  abiding- 
place. 

Gum-off  [kuom-aof],  ^This  is  a 
bonny  cum-off,^ — an  awkward 
predicament. 

Cum-ower  [kuom-aowur'],  to 
get  over;  to  overcome  oppo- 
sition by  coaxing  or  flattery. 

Cunnin  [kuon*in],  adj.  cunning ; 
shrewd;  wise;  learned;  fore- 
seeing. A.S.  cunnan^  to  know. 
A  cunnin  man  is  one  who  reveals 
secrets,  foretells  events,  &c 
'  For  he  taught  the  vn-couthe  & 
vn-kunnynge  by  his  prechynge.' 
— Rd.  Eolle  de  Hampole,  Prose 
Treatises^  p.  25. 

Cuuny-hooal  [kuon-i-uo-h'!},  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  aimed  at  in 
the  game  of  marbles. 

Gunny-thumb  [kuoni-thuom],  a 
mode  of  bendmg  the  thumb  for 
the  propulsion  of  the  marble  in 
the  game  of  marbles. 

Cunthry  -  hawbuck     [kuonthri  - 

au'buok],  a  rustic.    So  called  by 
townspeople. 

Gush  [kuosh],  a  word  used  to  call 
cows. 

Cushy  [kuosh'i],  a  child's  name 
for  a  cow. 

Cushy  -  coo  -  lady    [kuosh-i  -  koo*  - 

lae'di],  a  lady-bim. 
*  Cushy-coo-lady y  fly  away  home. 

The  sheep's  in  the  meadow,  the 
coo's  in  the  com.' 

or,  in  N.  and  "W., 

'  The  house  is  on  fire,  and  all  the 
bayns  gone.' — Child! s  Song, 
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Cut  his  lucky  [kuot  is-luok-i], 
started  off ;  went  away. 

Cut-off  [kuot-aof*],  V.  to  run  off 
hastily.  *  He  ctU-off  yam  (home) 
helter-skelter,  at  yance/ 

Cntten  [kaot'n],  p.  p.  of  to  cut. 

Cut  y'r  sticks  [kuot-yu-stiks],  v. 
imp.  be  off;  run  away. 

Cuyerlid  [kuovulid],  a  coverlet 
or  counterpane.  In  old  inyen- 
tories  of  household  furniture, 
quilts  are  generally  called  cover- 
lids, 

Sab-an-thricker  [daab-un-thrik- 
ur^,  a  game,  in  which  the  dab  (a 
wooden  ball)  is  caused  to  spring 
upwards  by  a  blow  on  the  thricker 
(trigger^,  and  is  struck  by  a  flat 
bottle-snaped  mallet  fixed  to 
the  end  of  a  flexible  wand ;  the 
distance  it  goes  counting  so  many 
for  the  striker.  Elsewhere  the 
game  is  called  Knur  and  SpelL 

Dab-oMok  [daab'-chik],  a  water- 
hen. 

Dab,  Dab-doon  [daab-doo-nl,  v. 

to  throw  against ;  to  fling  down 

with  yiolence.    See  Dang. 
Dab-hand  [daab-aand*],  a  clever 

workman ;     a     proficient ;     an 

expert  practitioner. 

Dabs-doon  [daabz-doo'n],  imme- 
diate payment;  ready  money. 
'Price  on'fs  five  shiflin,  dahs- 
doon,  an  Ah  weeant  tak  less.' 

Dabsther  [daab'sthar*],  similar  in 
meaning  to  Dab-hand,  but  ex- 
pressive of  a  higher  degree  of 
expertness. 

Dacity  [daas'uti],  intelligence ; 
energy;  seK-assurance.  *  He'll 
niwer  get  his  tatiesup  afoor  frost 
cums ;  he  hezn't  dticity  aneeaf  to 
do  nowt.' 

Daddy -lang. legs  [daad-i-laang- 
legz],  the  crane-ny;  a  long- 
legged,  winged  insect.  See 
Tommy  Ta^or. 


Daffen  fdaaf-nj,  v.  to  reduce  to 
insensibility  by  a  blow  on  the 
head. 

Daffener  [daaf-nur],  a  stunning 
blow.  'Hoo  did  tha  kill  it?  Ah 
gay  it  a  daffenerwt  speead'  (spade). 

Daffenin  [daaf-nin],  stupefying; 
bewildenng. 

Dafly  -  doon  -  dilly  [daaf i  -  doon  - 
dil'i],  the  daffodil. 

Daft  [daaft],  adj.  stupid;  wit- 
less ;  slow  of  apprehension.  '  Da/t 
as  a  deer-nail,  and  *  reeal  daft,* 
are  superlative  forms  of  daftness* 
*As  daft  as  Belasyse  when  he 
swapt  Belasyse  for  Henknowl.' 
(in  1380),  an  old  Yorkshire 
simile. 

!,  adj.  foolish;  dull-wit- 


ted. 

Dafty  [daaftij,  a  slow-witted 
person ;  an  idiot. 

Dag  [daag],  v.  to  sprinkle.  *Dag 
cawsey  (causeway,  or  path),  afoor 
thoo  sweeps  it ! ' 

Damp  [daamp],  moist,  rainy 
weather.    *  It*s  a  damp  mawnin.' 

Damsil  [daam-zil],  E.,  the  dam- 
son, a  variety  of  the  pnmus 
domestica, 

Dandher  [daan^dhur*],  v.  toshake, 
or  tremole.  *  He  com  doon  wi 
sike  a  bump  that  fleear  reg*lar 
dandher* d  ageean.*  *Lefs  cum 
te  fire,  Ah's  dandherin  wl  cawd.' 

Dandher,  a  quick,  heavy  blow. 
'  Ah  gav  him  a  left-handed  dan~ 
dher  an  doon  he  went,* 

Dandhers,  a  shivering  fit.   <  Sum- 

maf  s  matther  wf  m^ ;  Ah  deean't 
knaw  what  it  is,  bud  Ah've  had 
dandhers  all  neet.' 
Dandy-OSS  [daan'di-aos],  a  veloci- 
pede. 

Dang  [daang],  V.  tothrowanjrthing 
with  vehemency,  or  passion.  In 
N.  more  often  Deng, 
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Sang-itl  [daang'ii],  an  expletive 
of  soipnse ;  also,  of  detenpin- 
ation.  '  Dang-it !  tkoo  dieoi't 
mean  te  say  he  lick't  him?' 
'^Dang-xt  (or  Bedang^d)!  Ahll 
gan,  whatiyyer  cums  on't' 

.Dark  [daa'k],  N^  v.  to  listeik 

Darken  [daakn],  E.  and  N.,  v. 
to  listen,  or  hearken.  'There 
she  set  (sat)  darhnin  wiv  all  her 
might.' 

Darklins  [daa-klin],  N.  and  £., 
the  twilight. 

Dast  [daasi],  E.,  durst,  p.  t  of  to 
dare.  *  He  wad  a  geean  (gone) 
tiy  his  hoos  if  he  dad  a  feeac'd 
him.'    See  Dost  and  Doaen^k 

Daub  [dau*b],  E.  and  W.,  hypo- 
critical affection. 

Daub,  £.  and  W.,  v.  to  flatter,  or 
beemear  with  isilse  compliment, 
with  the  object  of  gaming  some 
advantage.  In  N.  to  cheat;  to 
deceiyei 

Daubed  [dau-bd],  E.,  pp.  dressed 
tawdrily.  'Did  yii  lyyer  see  a 
lass  se  daut^d  as  Bess  was  this 
BUftwninP' 

Danbed.  Thoo  be  daubed  [dhoo- 

bi-dau'bd],  a  mild  imprecation. 

Dauby  [dan'bi],  adj.  (1)  sticky; 
clammy.  (2)  feignedly  affection- 
ate. (3)  gaudily  dressed,  with- 
out taste. 

Dandified  [dau'difaayd],  adj. 
shabbily  or  tawdrily  dreissed. 

Danndherin-aboot  [dau-ndhrin- 
aboct],  strolling  about  listlessly ; 
wandering  in  mind ;  talking  in- 
ooherently»  or  witlessly. 

Danzy  [dau-zi],  E.  and  W.,  adj. 
doltish ;  hazy  in  thoi]^t ;  lack- 
ing iu  perception.  '  He's  aboot 
iauzied  chap  Ah  iyyer  see'd ;  he 
can't  undherstan  reetiy  nowt  yan 
tells  him.' 


Davy.  Ah'U  tak  my  davy  [aal- 
taak-mi-dae'yi],  an  asseyeration 
of  the  truth  of  an  assertion,  i.  e» 
m  take  an  affidayit  of  its  faruth. 

Dawdy  [dau-di],  adj.  dowdy; 
sloyenly. 

Davftil  [dau-fuol],  adj.  doleful; 
lamentable ;  woe-begone. 

Dawk-oot  [dau'k-oo't],  y.  to  dress 
showily,  or  in  gaudy  colours. 
'  She's  dawJ^d  her-sen  oot  like  a 
peea-oock.' 

Dawl  [dau'l],  y.  to  tiie ;  to  loathe ; 
to  be  satiated.  'Ah  can't  eeat 
ne  mair,  Ah's  fair  dalVd*  *  Ah's 
regler  d^Jilfd  wiy  his  fond  (foolish) 
talk.' 

Day-by-lengih  [dae-bi-lenth],  E., 
ady.  all  day  long.  'Ah  niyyer 
see'd  sike  a  frakshusbayn ;  shell 
rooar  (cry)  day-hy-Ungth,^ 

Daytle  [dae-tl],  N.  and  E.,  adj. 
by  the  day;  working  by  the  (2ay- 
taU,  Also,  N.,  laborious;  as,  'It's 
dayUe  waak  (work)  this  is.' 

Daytle-chaps,  N.  and  E.,  sb.  pL 

day-labourers. 

Dazed  [dae'zd),  pp.  bewildered ; 
stupefied;  lost  in  amazement; 
dazzled,  of  which  word  it  is  pro- 
bably a  corruption.  Iknernetd 
(N.  deecusment\  &  caudy — a  duU^ 
stupefying  cold  iu  the  head. 

Dazzent  [daaz'nt],  E.,  dnist  or 
dared  not.  'He  dazzent  gan 
thruff  chotch  (church)  yard  at 
neet,  freeten'd  o'  seein  aghooast.' 
See  Dossent. 

Dead-bell  [ded-bel],  the  funeral, 

or  death-bell.  '  A  younge  man, 
a  chanone  of  Parys,  laye  sicke 
unto  dede.* — ELampole,  *  De  in- 
perfecta  contricione,*  pt.  6,  1.  2. 
In  N.  Deeath-Bdl. 

Deal  [di'h'l],  a  considerable 
quantity,  as,  '  There's  a  deal  o' 
wath-er  i'  pownd  just  noo,' 
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Deead  rdih'd],  N.  and  W. ;  Deed, 

R,  death.  *  Ah  was  ommost 
flay'd  tit  deead;  Ah  thowt  it 
▼as  summat  fre  l^other  wold' 
(world). 

Deead-bet  [dih'd-betL  adv. 
thoroughly  exhausted  oy  &- 
tigue ;  incapable  of  aooomplish- 
ment. 

Deead-OM.    Waakin-a-deead-OM 

[waa*kin-u-di'h*d-oee],  labouring 
without  wages,  in  liquidation  of 
a  debt. 

Deeaf  [di*h'f|,  adj.  deaf ;  blasted 
ears  of  wheat;  nuts  without 
kemds. 

Deeaf,  t,  to  deafen  with  noise. 

Deeah-nowt  [di'h'-naow*t],  a  do- 
nothing,  or  lazy  fellow. 

Deeah-that  [di'h*-thaat],  an  em- 
phatio  form  of  assurance.  '  Ah 
loyo  th&  my  lass,  weel;  Ah 
deeah'thcU,* 

Deeam  [di*h'm],  a  dame;  an 
elderly  woman;  a  wife.  'Ah 
wed  mah  awd  deeam  thotty  year 
back,  cum  Gannlemas.' 

Deean't  [di-h'nt],  do  not. 

Deeap  Mi-h'p],  N.  and  W.; 
Beep,  £.,  a^i*  cunning ;  crafty ; 
subtie.  A  sharp,  unscrupulous 
practitioner  in  law  is  said  to  be 
'  a  deeap'un,* 

Deear  [di*h'r],  a  door.  A  country- 
woman yisiting  Hull  and  wishing 
to  go  to  the  Bein-Deer  Inn, 
beinff  anxious  to  speak  correctly, 
asked  to  be  directed  to  the  Bein- 
door. 

Deear-l-me  [dihY-aay-mee-], 
int.  an  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment. 'The  deear-l-mee /  thoo 
disn't  say  seeah  ?  * 

Deeaih-watoh  [di-h'th  -  waach], 
an  insect  which  emits  a  ticking- 
sound  at  the  head  of  a  bed,  prog- 
nosticating, it  is  still  popularly 
supposed,    in    Holderness,    the 


proximate  death  of  the  ooeupant 
of  the  bed. 

Deeaiiiui  [di-h'zinz],  N.,  a  severe 
cold,  especially  in  the  head. 

Deed  [dee-d],  proceedings;  goings 
on.  '  Ther  was  fiddlin  an  danc- 
in  an  luy-makkin  t  comers — 
sike  deed  as  Ah  niryer  see'd  t  my 
boan  (bom)  days.' 

Deein-on  [dee-in-aon],  doing. 
'Noothen!  whatisth&c2ee»n-onl 
Ah  warand  m&  thoo's  V  sum 
sooat  o'  mischeeaf  1 ' 

Deft  Fdeftl,  K  and  W.,  adj. 
handy  ;  cleTer ;  expert  in  wore 
of  any  kind.  *  He's  a  de/t  hand 
wiv  a  curry-oooam,  or  onnything 
at  consahns  a  oss.' 

Delve  [delvl,  v.  to  indent  or 
bruise  a  taole,  or  metal  surface, 
by  a  blow.  Early  Eng.  delve, 
to  dig,  or  indent  the  earth. 

Demmick  [dem*ik],  E.  and  N., 
the  potato  disease;  v.  to  take  the 
disease:  only  used  in  reference 
to  the  potato.  'Deeantletemstop 
onny  uing-er  V  grand,  or  they'll 
all  demmickJ  See  Dimxnock,  W. 
(and  E.  occasionally).  A  corrupt 
tion  of  epidemia 

Deng  [deng],  or  Ding  [dingl,  v. 
to  throw  anything  passionately, 
or  with  violence. 

Deng-it  [deng-it],  int.  an  ezple* 
tive  of  rage,  or  annoyance :  same 
as  Dang-it. 


Detpad    [des-pud],   adv.    very; 
desperately :    *  He*t 
he  &  Tery'm. 


^s  detpad  bad,' 


Dess-aboon-dest  [des-u-boo*n- 
des],  N.,  in  layers;  row  above 
row,  as  plates  in  a  rack. 

DeB8-np  [des-uop],  N.,  v.  to  pile  up, 
as  in  a  measure,  above  the  edge. 

Dhrade  [dhrae-d]^  N.,  p.  t.  of 

dhreead, 

Dhrag  [dhraag],  v.  to  incommode, 
or  trouble  by  connection.     An 
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elder  child  will  object  to  haying 
a  younger  one  dhraggin  after  it. 

Dhrag^le  [dhraag-l],v. to  trail:  a 
word  generally  used  in  reference 
to  trauing  in  the  dirt. 

Dhraggle-tail  [dhraag-l-tael],  a 
•  slovenly  woman,  who  allows  her 
dress  to  trail  in  the  dirt. 

Dhrape-coo  [dhrae'p-koo],  a  milk- 
less  cow. 

Shranght  fdhiaaft],  E.  and  W., 
a  team  of  horses.  *  Could  y&  lend 
us  a  dhraugkt  to  fetch  a  leead  o* 
gravel?' 

Dhrang^ht-OBS  [dhraaft-aos],  a 
cart-horse. 

Dhraye   [dhre-h'v],  p.  t.  of  to 

drive, 

Dhrawl  [dhrau-1],  to  speak  with 
slow  or  prolonged  utterance. 

Dhree  [dhree-j,  adj.  dreary;  te- 
dious; wearisome. 

Dhreeaden  [dhrih'dn],  p.  p.  of 

to  dread, 

Dhreean  [dhri-h'n],  N.  and  W. ; 
Dhreen,  E.,  a  drain  or  canal 
cut  for  carrying  off  superfluous 
water,  sometimes,  as  in  that  of 
Marfleet,  attaining  the  size  of  a 
river. 

Dhreean,  K,  to  speak  drawlingly. 

Dhreeap  [dhrih'p],  N.  and  "W. ; 
Bhreep,  E.,  v.  to  drip. 

Dhreeapin-wet  [dhrih'pin-wet], 
N.  and  W.,  saturated  or  drip- 
ping with  water. 

Dhreep'd  [dhree-pt],  R,  wet 

through.     '  All's  ftur  dhreep^d,* 

Dhriba-  an-dhrabs    [dhribz-un- 

dhraabz],  W. ,  in  small  quantities ; 
in  driblets.  '  Ah  gets  it  sartanly, 
but  nobbut  bY  dhrib$  an  dhrabaJ 
See  Kibe  and  Kabs. 

Dhrinky  [dhringk],  intoxicating 
liquor. 

Dhriiik,  v.  to  indulge  in  intoxi- 

.   eating    liquor.    ^Ah've    heea'd 

(heard)  say  at  he's  gin  tY  dhrinkJ 


Dhrissm  [dhris'in], a  dressing,  Le. 
a  flogg^g.  'Ah'U  gr  th^  a 
good  dhHmn^  if  thoo  dis  that 
ageean.' 

Dhrite  [dhreyt],  v.  to  speak  hesi- 
tatingly or  dowly,  with  a  peculiar 
squeaking  accent,  slightly  differ- 
ent from  dhrawlin.  *'  Deeant 
dhrawl  an  dhrite  seeah,'  is  said 
to  children. 

Dhriyin-bandB  [dhraayvin-baan- 
dz3«  fib.  pi.  the  long  reins  used 
by  a  ploughman  for  guiding  his 
horses. 

DhroU-on  [dhraol-aon*],  v.  to 
drawl  on ;  to  delay,  or  procras- 
tinate ;  to  do  anytiiing  perfunc^ 
torily.  *Them  lawyer  chaps  'II 
dhroU-on  till  they  get  all  brass  * 
(the  money  involved  in  a  law- 
suit) 'thersens.' 

Dhroond  [dhroond],  y.  to  drown; 
p.  t.  dJiroonded, 

Bhroond-it  [dhroo'nd-it],  to  spoil 
liquor  by  putting  in  too  much 
water. 

Dhroond-minler  [dhroo-nd-min- 
lur'],  drowii  miller,  t.  c.  to  put 
too  much  water  into  the  flour 
when  making  bread. 

Dhrop-it  [dhraop-it],  v.  imp. 
cease;  discontinue.  A  term 
generally  used  by  one  person  to 
another  who  is  annoying  him  or 
doing  something  wrong. 

Dhrop  o'  -  dhrink  [dhraop  -n  - 
dhringk],  a  person  slightly  in- 
toxicated is  said  to  have  had  a 
dhrop'O'-dhrinh 

Dhrop-on  [dhiaop-aon],  v.  to  up- 
braid, reproach,  or  censure,  sud- 
denly and  at  once.  '  Ah  let  him 
gan  on  an  say  all  he  had  to  say, 
and  then  Ah  dhropH  on  him  and 
tell*d  him  what  AJi  thowt  aboot 
him.'  Also,  to  meet  accidentally. 
*Ah  dhropt  on  him  as  he  was 
tonnin  comer  o'  leean.' 

Dliroppy  [dhraop-i],  adj.  rainy, 
showery. 
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Dhroyyen  [dliraovn],  p.  p.  of  to 

drive, 

Shrowty  [dhraowti],  lacking 
rain  ;  parched,  used  in  reference 
to  the  weather.  '  Seeason's  been 
sY  dhrowty  that  we*ve  hurdlins 
gettin  fother  eneeaf  for  beeas' 
(food  enough  for  the  cattle). 
Also,  E.  and  W.,  subject  to 
draughts  or  currents  of  air. 

Dhmnkea  [dhruong-kn],  p.  p.  of 

to  drink, 

ShruY  [dhruov],  N.  and  W.,  p.  t. 
of  to  arive. 

IDhry  [dhraa'yl,  adj.  and  adv. 
thirsty.     *  Ah  s  as  dry  as  a  chip.' 

Dhry ;  a  cow  when  she  ceases  to 
yield  milk  is  said  to  be  dhry, 

Shry-job  [dhraa*y-jaob],  thirst- 
inducing  labour.  Also,  work 
done  for  a  person  who  *  stands ' 
no  beer.  'Ifs  nobbut  a  dhry- 
Job  waakin  for  oor  paason,  Ah 
can  tell  yi:  you  niwer  see  a 
dhrop  of  owt  bud  what  he  hez 
hissen.' 

Dioksenary  [dik-suner'i],  a  dic- 
tionary. A  woman  desiring  to 
apeak  politely  to  the  school- 
master, and  thinking  Dick  too 
familiar,  asked  if  it  waan't  time 
Tom  was  put  in  Richard  Snarry, 

Didher  [didh-ur'],  E.  and  W.,  v. 
to  vibrate ;  to  tremble ;  to  shake 
with  cold. 

SidhermeiLt  [didh'u'ment],  E. 
and  W.,  a  fit  of  tremulousness. 

Didhery  [didhur'i],  E.  and  W., 
adj.  tremtdous;  unstable;  vi- 
bratory. 

Differ  [dif*ur'],  E.,  v.  to  quarrel; 
N.  and  W.,  to  dispute  wiui  slight 
acerbity  of  language. 

Different-fre-bY  [dif-runt-fre-bil, 
E.  and  N.,  different  from.  *  Mah 
ribbind's  (ribbon)  differenJt-fre-hi 
thahn.* 

Differin-boTit  [dif-ur^in-boot],  a 
quarrel. 


Dig  [dig],  a  mattock;  a  navvy's 
pick. 

Dig,  V.  to  turn  up  or  loosen  the 
earth,  with  a  pick.  Digging  with 
a  spade  is  termed  Graviiu 

Dig4lLtiY  [dig-in- tiv],  v.  to  set 
about  a  job  of  work  in  earnest 
and  with  energy.  *  Dig-intiv 
it,  lads,  and  you'll  seean  get  it 
deean.' 

Dike  [deyk],  a  ditch.  In  N.,  a 
pond. 

Diker  [deykur'],  N.  and  W.,  a 
farm-labourer  whose  chief  occu- 
pation is  digging  ditches,  and 
who  is  confined  to  one  locality,  or 
fann.  Bankers,  a  more  robust 
and  muscular  class  of  men,  are 
diggers  of  drains,  and  go  any- 
where where  drains  are  i-equired 
to  be  cut.  From  this  class  has 
sprung  the  modern  navvy. 

Dikin-beeats  [dey  kin-bih'ts],  sb. 
pi.  stout  leather  boots,  reaching 
up  the  thi^h,  and  waterproof; 
used  for  wading  in  the  water  and 
mud  when  diking. 

Dill  [dil],  V.  to  assuage  pain. 

Diller  [dil-ur*],  a  schoolboy,  dull 
and  stupid  at  learning. 

*  Diller  a  dollar, 
A  ten  o'clock  scholar, 
What  maks  y^  cum  se  soon  ? 
You  us'd  tY  cum  at  ten  o'clock. 
Bud  noo  you  cum  at  noon.' 

School-boy  rhyme  addressed  to 
one  who  is  late  at  school. 

Dilly-dally  [dili-daal-i],  v.  to 
procrastinate ;  to  work  lazily  or 
carelessly ;  to  expend  more  time 
than  is  necessary  on  a  job. 

Dimmock  [dim-uk],  W.,  the  po- 
tato-disease. See  Demmick, 
E.  and  N. 

Ding  [ding],  v.  to  reiterate  an  as- 
sertion or  argument  so  as  to  force 
it  into  the  understanding  of  a 
person  of  dull  comprehension. 
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*  Ah  was  a  lang  time  afoor  Ah 
could  mak  him  undhorstand  it, 
bud  at  lastAhding^d  it  intiy  him.' 

Ding  [ding].    See  Deng. 

Ding-oot  Fding-oot],  E.,  to  extin- 
guish a  hre,  or  light.  *  Kettle's 
tumbFd  ower  and  dinged  fire  oot.' 

Dip  [dipl,  gravy  or  sauce,  in 
which  bread,  Ac,  is  dipped  at 
each  mouthful.  A  common  dish 
for  dinner  is  a  large  suet-dump- 
ling called  a  dippy-dumpling,  in 
which  a  hole  is  cut  and  nlled 
with  a  mixture  of  treacle  and 
melted-butter,  in  which  all  round 
the  table  dip  their  pieces  of 
dumpling.  '  I)ip  an  hot  keeaks ' 
is  a  fayourite  dish  for  breakfast. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  dip  is 
invariably  gravy  of  some  kind. 

Dippon  [dip'uzl,  a  slang  name 
for  the  sect  of  Baptists. 

Diflghiflt  [disjisi;],  v.  to  digest, 
N.  disgest, 

Disginerate  [dis-jin'ur'ae^t],  v.  to 
degenerate. 

Dish  o'  tea  [dish-u-tee-]^  a  cup  of 
tea. 

Dimiali  [diz-mulz],  despondency; 
a  fit  of  depression  of  spirits. 

Dini^t  [diz*nt]y  does  not. 

Div  [div],  V.  to  do.  This  form  is 
only  mskde  use  of  in  the  1st  per. 
sin^.  '  What  div  Ah  knaw  aboot 
it  ?  The  2nd  and  3rd  per.  sing, 
are  Dtz,  and  the  three  persons 
plural  IH. 

Diyyel  [divl],  the  deviL 

Dil  [diz],  V.  does.     See  Diy. 

Dizzy  [diz'i],adj.  giddy;  vertigi- 
nous; in&tuated. 

Dizzy-heeaded-feeal  [dizi-rh'did- 
fi'h'l],  a  blundering,  infatuated 
fool,  who  stumbles  almost  uncon- 
sciously into  peril. 

D*liryam-ihrimliiiji  [dlir'  -  yum- 
thnm'linz],  delirium -tremens — 


the  maddening  effects  of  dnmk* 
enness.    In  N.  Bltie  DiweU, 

Dock  [daok],  v.  to  clip  the  un- 
clean wool  from  the  lunder  part 
of  a  sheep. 

Dooken  [daok-n],  E.  and  W. ; 
Dockin,  N.,  the  common  dock- 
weed. 

Dookinz  [daok'inz],  the  clippings 
of  besmeared  wool  from  a  sheep. 

Dodge-on  [daoj-aoni,  N.  and  E., 
V.  to  go  along,  making  the  best 
of  an  affliction.  A  person  to 
wh(»n  has  happened  an  accident 
or  who  has  suffered  a  pecuniary 
loss  will  say,  *H^y!  it  a  bad  job, 
but  Ah  mun  dodge-on  somehoo  or 
other.' 

Dodher  [daodh-ur^],  v.  to  shiver 
with  cold,  or  to  walk  falteringly 
with  old  age.  'It's  plaguy 
cawd!  Ah's  all  of  a  dodher.* 
Thoresby,  the  Leeds  Antiquary, 
in  his  Diary,  complains  of  havin|^ 
'  a  quivering  and  dothering  in  his 
body.'  It  is  also  frequency  used 
oontemptuously,  as,  'Thoo  dod- 
herin  awd  thing.' 

DoiF  [daof|,  y.  to  do  off;  to  put 
off  clothmg. 

Dog-chowp  [daog-chaowp],  N. 
and  W.,  the  hip  of  the  rose.  See 
Bog-job. 

Dog-daizy  [daog-dae-zi],  the  com- 
mon field-daisy. 

Dog'd-oot  [daogd-oo*i],  E.  and 
N.,  synonymous  with  Dog-tired. 

Dog -job  [daog-jaob],  E.,  same  as 
Dog-chowp. 

Dog-knawper  [daog-nan-pui^], 
\V.,  the  beadle  of  a  church :  so 
called  from  one  of  his  duties-^ 
that  of  driving  stray  dogs  out  of 
the  church  during  service-time. 

Dog-lowp  [daog-laowp],  N.,  a 
narrow  space  left  between  two 
contiguous  houses,  to  allow  for 
eaves-droppings. 
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Sog-OOt-OYy    N.,  to   obtain  by 

Sersifitent     importunity.       *  He 
idn't  want  it  gi  m}k%  bud  Ah 
dogd  it  oofn  him.' 

Sog-tired  [daog-teyud],  excess- 
ively fatigued  :  woip.  out  with 
walking  or  laoour.  'Ah  sail 
sleep  weel  tl  neet,  for  Ah's  dog-' 
Ured: 

Doit  [daoyt],  N.  and  W.,  any- 
thing diminative;  a  pigmv ; 
nsed  generally  duj>licatiTeTy  for 
the  si&e  of  emphasis,  a  common 
mode  in  Holdemess,  as,  *  What  a 
laatle  (little)  doit  of  a  fella  he  is.' 

Doited  [daoytid],  N.  and  W.,  pp. 
demented;  imbecile.  'He must 
be  doited  te  gan  on  seeah.' 

Soity  [daoytiL  N.  and  W.,  a 
ompleion.  '  What  a  'doity  thoo 
must  be  tl  let  him  get  thl  brass 
(money)  fre  thii  i'  tnat  way.' 

Bolly-tnb  [daol'i-tuob],  a  barrel- 
shaped  machine  for  washing 
dotkes  which  are  stirred  about 
with  a  pronged -instrument, 
oalled  a  douf'ttick, 

Don  [daon],y.  to  do  on  clothing; 
f .  e.  to  dress. 

Donnat  [daon-ut],  N.^ado-naught; 
an  idle,  worthless  woman. 

Doo  [doo*],  N.  and  W.,  a  dore. 

Dooavan,  [dao-h'vn],  N.,  a  short, 
light  sleep. 

Doon  [doo'n],  E.,  on  the  road  to. 
'Let's  gan  doon  Pathrington* — 
Let  us  go  on  the  Patrington-roacL 
The  same  expression  is  used  eyen 
if  the  road  is  up-hill.    Also,  N. 

'  and  W.  as  well,  m  the  neighbour- 
hood of,  as,  '  He  liyes  doon  Horn- 
sea way.' 

Doon-Y-mooth  [doo'n-i-moo'th], 
pi>.  dispirited;  lamenting  oyer  a 
misfortune. 

Doose  rdoo's],  y.  to  saturate,  or 
drench  with  water.  This  word 
is  sometimes  pronounced  Dovie 
[daow's]. 


Doothrup  [doo'thrup],  Dow- 
thorpe,  a  Holdemess  yiUage. 

Dos  [doo'z],  N.,  doings ;  actions ; 
dealings.  '  Let's  h^  fair  (ioi  (deal- 
ings) an  then  we  sal  get  on.' 

Doti  [daos],  K  and  K.,  y.  to 
shake  out  (hay  or  straw).  Seo 
Dob,  N. 

Dot  [daotl,  dirt.  'The's  nowt 
outside  bud  wet  and  dot '  (rain 
and  mud). 

Dotty  [daot'i],  adj.  dirty;  also 
mean ;  dishonourable ;  paltry. 
'  It  was  a  dotty  thriok  on  him  tl 
cheeat  a  poor  widdil  V  that  way, 
bud  he's  a  dotty  fella  altegither.' 

Donble-keeak  [duobi-ki-h'k, 
or  kaek],  a  cake  made  of  two 
layers  of  pastry  with  currants 
or  jam  between* 

Douled  Fdaowld],  K,  flat  or  stale, 
as  applied  to  nialt-liquors,  ftc. 

Dow  [daow],  N.  and  E.,  y.  to  suc- 
ceed in  business;  to  do  well.  'He 
niyyer  seem'd  te  dow  V  that  shop.^ 
'  He  neeather  dees  nor  dows '  is 
a  yariation  of  tike  meaning,  s.  e. 
he  neither  dies  nor  reooyers,  but 
remains  in  the  same  state  of  ill* 
ness. 

Dowled  [daowld],  E.,  pp.  ex- 
hausted by  exertion;  fatigued; 
tired  out.    See  DawL 

Dowly  [daow'li],  adj.  dispirited ; 
dismal ;  downcast ;  also  lonely, 
with  reference  to  a  place.  '  Ah  d 
a  dowlv  time  on't  when  Ah  was 
se  badly'  (ill).  'It's  a  yarry 
dowly  spot  wheear  ho  liyes.' 

Down-dinner  [daow*n-din*nr'1, 
N.,  a  mid-day  meal  in  the  field. 

Dows-fo'-nowt  [daowz-fa-nowt], 
N.  'That  (argument  or  asser* 
tion)  dowa-fi/'nowt,*  ue,  is  worth* 
less,  inapplicable,  or  not  to  tho 
point. 

Dowt]ior  [daowthu/],  a  daughter. 
'Laban  answered  to  him,  my 
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dowytera    and    son.' — Wydifft^a 
Bibie. 

Doz  [daoz],  N.,  V.  to  shake  out 
of  the  ear  (of  com)  by  reason  of 
over-ripeness.  'Hauf  o'  that 
wheeat  *11  doz  oot  afoor  we  get  it 
heeam.*    See  Dobs,  £. 

Dozzent  [daoz'nt],  dare  not. 
Used  also  as  p.  t. 

Bubbler  [duobiur],  N.,"  a  large 
dish. 

Buokey  [duok'i],  a  drink  ;  a  term 
used  by  or  to  a  child. 

Duds  [duodz],  sb.  pi.  clothes; 
apparel.    Almost  ol^iolete. 

Dufiy  [duofi],  N.  and  E.,  a  sim- 
pleton. 

Doggen  [duogn], p.  p.  of  to  dig. 

Bulbart  [duol-but],  E.;  Dulbat, 
N.  •  Bulbad,  W.,  a  dunce;  a  boy 
dull  at  learning. 

Dull  [duol],  adj.  low-spirited; 
sad.  Also,  lonely;  dreary;  se- 
cluded. 'Ah  felt  varry  dull 
efther  he  went  away.*  *It's  a 
yany  dull  spot  wheear  he's  gone 
ti  live.' 

Dumps,  r  the  [duompsi,  cast 
down ;  disheartened ;  gloomy ; 
depressed  in  spirit  In  Shak- 
spere's  time  it  appears  to  have 
had  an  opposite  meaning,  as  in 
Borneo  and  Juliet,  Act  IV.  sc.  y. : 
'  O  play  me  some  merry  dump  to 
comfoiib  me.' 

Dundher-heead  [duon-dhur'i-h'd], 

a  blockhead. 

Dundher-knowl  [duondhu- 
naowl],  the  same  as  Dundher- 
heead. 

Easins  [ee'zinz],  E.;  Eeasins,  K. 
and  W.,  the  eaves  of  a  house; 
also,  the  legal  right  of  rain  drop- 
ping from  the  eaves. 

Ebb  [eb],  N.,  v.  to  gather  fish- 
bait  :  so  termed  on  account  of  its 
being  done  whilst  the  tide  is 
ebbing. 


Edge  [ej],  a  sharp  appetite. 
'  Leeak  hoo  he  digs  int!  pie ;  he's 
gotten  a  good  edge  on.' 

Edgy  [ej'i],  adj.  eager;  anxious. 

Ee  [ee*],  the  eye.  PL  een  and 
ees.  'With  two  blered  eyen,* — 
Piera  Plowman,  B.  v.  191. 

Eeavil-ee  [i-h'vil-ee-],  K  and 
W.,  the  evil  eye  cast  by  witches 
on  persons  or  animals  they  desire 
to  bewitch :  the  belief  in  which 
still  lingers  in  Holderness. 

E*en  [ee'n],  evening. 

Eflther-a-bit[ef-thui^-u-bit],  short- 
ly; after  a  while.  Lit.  after  a 
bit  of  time. 

Eftherclap  [ef-thutlaap],  K.  and 
W.,  ulterior  consequences. 

Efther -cummers  [ef-thu-knom*- 
uz],  E.  and  W.,  visitors ;  strang- 
ers. 

Efthermath  [ef'thu-maath],  the 
second  growth  of  grass. 

Egg-au-coUop  Mundah  [eg-un- 
kaol'up-Muon'du],  same  as  Col- 
lop-Mundah. 

Eggin  [eg'in],  inciting,  persuad- 
ing. '  Thoo  taks  a  deeal  o'  egg~ 
in  to  get  th&  started.' 

Eg^-on  [eg-aon],  to  urge;  incite j 
stimtdate.  A.S.  eggian,  to  sharp- 
en or  instigate. 

Eh  men,  or  mun  [ae-mun],  an  ex- 
clamation preluding  startling 
or  pleasing  news.  '  Eh  mon  I 
maisther's  gin  m^  a  shillin  to 
spend  at  fair.' 

Eldin  [el-din],  E.,  fuel. 

Em  [um],  pron.  them.  Hem  is 
commonly  used  by  Wyclif, 
Chaucer,  &c. 

Enden  [en'dn],  p.  p.  of  to  end. 

End -on  [end-aon*],  straightfor- 
ward with  speed.  *  He  was  gan- 
nin  alang  end^on,  helther  skel- 
ther.' 

Eneeaf,  [uni-h'f],  adv.  enough. 
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Eneeaf,  adj.  sufficiently  cooked. 

Enengh  [uneu'],  same  as  Eneeaf 

Enthry  [en-thri],  X.  and  W., 
a  porch  or  entrance  to  a  house. 
A  short  cul-de-aac,  lane,  or  alley, 
in  a  town. 

Elh.  [esb],  to  flog.  So  termed 
from  the  twig  of  the  ash,  used 
for  that  purpose. 

Eren-doon  [ee*vn-doo*n],  quite; 
entirely.  *He*8  eveti-doon  fond, 
is  that  lad.' 

Ewt  [iwt],  N.,  p.  p.  of  to  Otoe, 

Fft  [f  u],  prep.  for.  '  Is  that  f^ 
me?^ 

Fadge  [faaj],  X.,  a  jog-trot ;  v. 
to  trot  gently.  *  Deeant  canther, 
bud  just/ttrf^e.'  Also,  to  walk  with 
difficulty  through  corpulency. 

Faggot  [faag'ut],  a  vile,  dis- 
reputable, disagreeable  woman  is 
termed  an  Awd/agyot 

Fair  [fe'h'r'T,  adv.  completely ;  en- 
tirely. *It  fair  beeats  me  to 
knaw  hoo  they  live.' 

Fair-awney  [fe-h'r'-au-ni],  N.,fair- 
nlay.  'Noo!  neeah  cheeatin; 
let's  hS  /air  avnieyj* 

Fairish  [fe-h'r'ish],  adv.  moder- 
ately well  in  health.  'Hoo  is 
tha?  Oh!/am«A.'  Also,  fairly 
advanced ;      making    progress. 

*  Ah's  gettin  on  fairish  wJ  job.* 

Faldheral  [faal'dhur*aal],  a  taw- 
dry garment ;  a  piece  of  worth- 
less nnery. 

Faldheral,  K.,  a  falsehood. 

Faldherals,    women's    frippery. 

*  Noo  then,  get  thy  faldherals 
on,  an  let's  be  off  te  mahket.' 

Fallap  [faal-up],  v.  to  flap  or 
blow  about,  as  Unen  haneing  to 
dry,  on  a  windy  day,  or  the  sail 
of  a  ship  in  a  storm. 

Fan,  or  Fand  [faan],  p.  t.  of  to 
find,  *  It  waan't  lang  afoor  Ah 
fan  meant  (meaning)  on't' 


Fanoioal  [faan-sikl],adj.  fanciful; 
capricious;  whimsical. 

Fantioles  [faan-tikulz],  N.  and 
W.,  sb.  pi.  freckles. 

Far-aneeaf  [faa-r'-uni'h'f],  at  a 
distance.  *  Ah  wish  thoo'd  been 
far-aneeaf  emd  then  thoo  wadn't 
h^  brokken  that  pitcher.' 

Fare  [facT*],  v.  to  thrive ;  to  sub- 
sist; to  bve  upon.  *  He'll /are 
varry  weel  o'  tnat  wage.' 

Fash  [faash],  E.,  the  long  hair  of 
a  hoi*se's  legs.  Also,  adj*  hairy. 
'  His  legs  is  varry /cwA.' 

Fash,  E.,  V.  to  strive  eagerly ;  to 
take  trouble  in  the  execution  of 
anythiuff.  '  Deeant /a«/^  thysen 
aboot  it. 

Fassans-tuesda  [faas-unz-teu*- 
zdu],  N.,  Shrove-Tuesday, 

Fasten  [faas'n],  p.  p.  of  to  fast. 

Fat-heead  [faat-i-h'd],  N.  and 
W. ;  [faat-ee"d],  E.,  a  stupid  dolt* 

Fat -hen  [faat-en*],  goose-grass 
(chenopomxun). 

Fand  [fau-d],  a  fold  for  cattle. 

Faud-gaath  [fau-d-gaatb],  the 
fold-yard  of  a  farmstead ;  an  en- 
closed straw-yard  where  cattle 
are  folded  in  winter. 

Fauf  [fau-f],  K  and  E.,  fallow- 
land;  nearly  obsolete  in  E. 
Holdemess. 

Fause  rfau-sl,  E.,  adj.  proud; 
vain;  Doastrul.  'Ah's think you'r 
fine  and  fause  noo  you've  getten 
a  gran'son.'  This  word  is  never 
used  in  N.  or  E.  in  the  sense  of 
'  false,'  or  *  cunning,'  as  given  by 
Bay. 

Faut  [fau't],  a  fault. 

Fauther  [fau-thur'],  E.,  v.  to  dress 
barlev.  '  She'  (a.machine) '  both 
windhers  (winnows)  an  fatUhers 
it' 
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Fayfher  [fe'h'dhor],  father. 

<  Faytherlesa     and     mutherless ; 

bom  wK-oot  a  akin. 
Spak  when   it  com   inti  wold, 
bud  niyyer  $pak  sin.' 

HcHdemeM  Conundrum, 

Feeaoen  [fi'h'sn],  p.  p.  of  to  face. 

-  ih.%    -  -    - 

Flaid. 


Feeahd   [a* 


afraid.      See 


Feeallie  [fih'H],  E.  and  W.,  a 
kind  or  patronizing  way  of  ad- 
dreoBing  an  imbecile  person. 
*  What  hez  tiiJI  fun  noo,  fteallie, 
at  thoo's  pickin  up  P ' 

Feeast  [fi-h'st],  N.,  a  festered  or 
suppurated  wound  or  sore. 

Feeat-ball  [fi-h't-baui],  the  game 
of  foot-baU.  It  was  formerly 
customary  at  Beyerley  to  have  a 
great  game,  on  the  Freemen's 
pasture  of  Westwood,  on  the 
Sunday  preceding  the  races,  to 
which  came  the  farm-lads  for 
miles  round.  About  50  years 
ago  the  magistrates  determined 
to  put  down  this  desecration  of 
tiie  Sabbath,  and  issued  notices 
forbidding  the  sport,  at  the  same 
time  swearing  in  a  large  bod  v  of 
epecial  constables;  neyertheless 
tne  foot-ballers  assembled  as 
usual,  only  in  greater  numbers, 
and  the  baU  was  thrown  on  the 
turf,  when  a  general  fight  took 
place  between  them  and  the  con- 
stables, resulting  eventually  in 
the  victory  of  the  latter,  and 
ainoe  then  the  Sunday  football 
playing  has  not  been  repeated. 

Feeat-fooak  [fih't-fuoh'k],  pe- 
destrians. 

Feeat-it  [fi-h't-it],  to  go  on  foot ; 
to  walk.    'Ah  went  tl  Hedon 
last  Sunda,  an  feeated-U  all  way 
■  there  an  back.' 

Feeden  [fee*dn],  p.  p.  of  to  feed. 

Feadin  [fee'din],  adj.  nourishing. 
'  Whotmeeal's  (oatmeal's)  a  yarry 
feedin  thing.' 


Feelen  [fee-lu],  p.  p.  of  to /eel. 

Felfer  [felfur'j,  the  fieldfare. 

Fell  [fell,  N.  and  £.,  a  knock- 
down blow.  '  If  thoo  disn't  'mind 
(take  care)  Ah  sal  be  girin  th& 
A /ell  inoo  *  (soon). 

Fdlye  [felv],  one  of  the  curved 
pieces  of  wood  forming  the  lim 
of  a  wheel ;  a  felloe. 

Fend  [fend],  energy  or  persever- 
ance m  making  a  livelihood.  'He 
disn't  seem  to  mak  a  hito' /end,^ — 
he  does  not  appear  to  make  any 
effort  to  succeed. 

Fend,  v.  to  procure  sustenance. 
*  Ah /ends  fo'  mysen,* — I  get  my 
own  living,  or  maintain  mysell 

Fendable  [fen'duobl],  adj.  in- 
dustrious; able  to  maJce  a  living; 
apt  in  contriving. 

Fend-off  [fend-aof ],  v.  to  parry ; 
to  ward  off ;  to  guard  against ; 
to  avert. 

Feat  [festi  hiring  or  earnest- 
money,  ^ven  to  make  /ast,  or 
ratify  an  engagement.  A.S. 
/ceaf man,  to  fasten.  Dan./«M(e- 
penge,  the/eattn^-penny, 

Feteh  [fech-],  to  /etcJ^  in  reepim- 
tion  IS  to  breathe  with  diffi<nilty. 

Feteh,  v.  to  give  or  deliver  (a 
blonO.  'Ah/ttch*d  him  a  crack 
owad  heead  an  that  sattl'd  him.' 

Fettle  [fefl],  E.  and  W.,  con- 
dition. '  Jack's  gannin  tY  run  a 
race  wi'  Bob  next  Simda ;  an  he 
seems  to  be  X  good  /eUle  tdV 
See  Fittle. 

Fettle,  V.  (1)  to  prepare;  to  ar- 
range; to  make  fit;  to  put  in 
order.  Identical  with  the  Ameri- 
can word — ^to  fix«  'Machine's 
geean  wrang  an  gotten  oot  of 
odher,  but  A^'U  seean/sMe  iV 
'Tett  neither  Bobin  Hood  nor 

Sir  Guy, 
Theoi/ettUd  to  flye  away.' 

Ballad  o/  Bobin  Hood  atfd  Sir 
Ouy  o/  Oiahom. 
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(2)  to  finish  or  complete  a  thing. 
'  Ah  mud  (might)  as  weel  fettle 
it  off  and  b^  deean  wiv  it.'  (3) 
to  conquer  in  a  fight,  or  argu- 
ment. *  We  had  a  set- to  and  Ah 
seean  feUrd  him  off.'  (4)  E.,  to 
settle,  or  put  an  end  to  iU-feeLine. 
*Ah'll  bring  th&  a  fainn  an  that'll 
fettU  thii.' 

Few  [feu*,  &w],  adj.  a  small 
quantity,  as,  *  a  few  broth ; '  *  a 
few  porridge;'  *a  good  /ew;,' 
a  considerable,  indeternunate 
quantity. 

Pey  [fey],  v.  to  winnow  the  chaff 
&om  the  grain. 

Feyn-an-glad  [feyn-un-dlaad], 
exceedingly  pleased.  In  N.  and 
E.  yin«,  oifahn, 

Fenle-oii  [fez-l-aon],  N.,  v.  to 
£bi11  to  with  a  good  will.  '  Ah 
was  yarry  hungry,  an  Ah  fezzled- 
on  at  yance.' 

Feuon-on^fez-n-aon],  E.  and  N., 
almost  identical  with  Fesele-on 
(N.).  Also,  to  snatch  at;  to 
attack  boldly.  *  That's  a  shaap 
leeakin  dog  tiioo's  gotten;  wad 
he  fezzon^an  a  rat  ?^  Lit,  fSasten 


on. 


Fiok  [fik],  a  kicking  or  convul- 
siye  motion  of  the  leg  in  dying. 
'  He  just  gH  three  fiws  and  then 
dee'd'  (died). 

Fiok,  y.  to  kick  impotently  in  a 
struggle  with  a  superior  power. 
'  Ahll  fick  whahl  Ah  dee  afoor 
Ah  let  him  get  it  ire  wA.* 

Fidge  [Aj],  K  and  W.,  v.  to 
moye  about  restlessly,  uneasQy ; 
to  become  excited  by  irritation ; 
to  fidget  *  Can't  1M  sit  still  an 
not  fidge  aboot  i'  that  way  ?' 

Fidge-&dgel[fij'faj],  a  slow,  easy 
pace  in  walking  or  riding ;  y.  to 
go  alon|^  dilatorily,  or  slug^gishly : 
somethmg  between  running  and 
walking. 


Figger  [fig'or'],  the  appearance 

S resented  hj  a  person  tawdrily 
ressed,  or  m  bad  taste,  or  dis- 
figured by  accident.  'What  a 
figger  Uioo  is  wl  thy  black  ee  and 
that  cloot  tied  aboot  thy  heead  I ' 
Also,  E.,  a  tiresome  child. 
'  Thoo  lahtie  figger^  thoo !  let  cat 
aleean  and  deeant  pull  her  tail, 
or  she'll  scrat  th&.' 

File  [faayl],  *  a  deep  awd  file,* — 
one  who  attains  his  ends  by  cun- 
ning or  shrewdness. 

Fill-dyke  [fil-deyk],  the  month 
of  February. 

*  February,  ^Wy/cc; 
Fill  with  either  black  or  white. 
March  muck  it  oot 
With  a  besom  and  a  clout' 

Fillen  [filn],  p.  p.  of  to  fill. 

Fine  [faayn],  adj.  as  ady.  yery; 
exceedingly.  'Ah's  fine  an 
himg-r^,' R  'He's /in«  an  fause 
ower  his  new  oss,  — he's  yery 
proud  of  his  new  horse. 

Fine-tt-deeah  [faayn-ti-dih],  ex- 
citement ;  uproar ;  rejoicmgs ; 
explosions  of  wrath  or  anffer. 
'Tner  was  a  fine-ti-deeah  (do^ 
when  they  com  whom  (home) 
fre  their weddin  ti^p.'  'Thoo 
hez  deean  it  noo :  let  all  yal  run 
oot  o'  barrel ;  weeant  ther  be  fine 
te-deeah  when  thy  fayther  comes 
yam.' 

Fing-er-an-toes  [fing'ui-un- 
tuo'h'z],  a  disease  in  turnips  in 
which  the  bulb  grows  forked  in 
shape.  Spencer,  we  entomologist 
of  Hull,  in  1812,  publi££ed 
'  Obseryations  on  the  Disease  in 
Turnips,  termed  in  Holdemess 
FingerM  and  ToesJ 

Fiimik  [finik], E.  and  W. ;  Fin- 
nock,  N.,  y.  to  trifle  or  dawdle 
about  a  job ;  to  execute  work  in 
a  fsustidious  manner,  wasting 
time  oyer  minute  and  unneces- 
sary details. 
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Fire-eldin  [fey-ur^-el-din],  K, 

wood  used  for  llghtiiig  fires. 

Fire-&ug'd  [fey*u-faangd],  N. 
and  W.,  spout  in  cooking,  as  by 
the  gravy  getting  burnt,  or  by 
a  piece  of  wood  being  left  in  the 
oyen  which  imparts  a  scorched 
or  fiery  flavour  to  the  food. 

Pit  [fit],  adj.  ready ;  completed. 
*  Is  tha  fi^  ? ' — are  you  dressed 
and  prepared  for  going?  *Is 
taties  fttf*  —  are  the  potatoes 
ready  or  sufficiently  cooked  P 

Fit,  V.  to  suit ;  to  satisfy ;  to  be 
sufficient  for.  /That'll  just  fit 
Tom,' — that  will  be  precisely 
what  Tom  requires. 

Fittle  [fit-1],  N.  and  E.,  v.  same 
as  Fettle. 

Fiz-g^  [fiz-gigl,  a  female,  who 
althougn  not  oisreputable  or  im- 
moral, has  some  objectionable 
peculiarities,  such  as  tale-bear- 
mg,  gossiping,  accompanied  by 
scandal,  &c.  *  Oh  hor !  Ah 
wadn't  beleeav  a  wod  sike  an 
awd  fiz-gig  as  that  says.' 

Fiz-jplg,  E.  and  N.,  v.  to  do  any- 
^      thing  in  a  slow»  tedious,  or  un- 
skilful manner. 

Flaeker  [flaak-urH,  a  flutter;  a 
rustle  as  of  birds  wings. 

Flacker  v.  to  flutter.  '  Ther  was 
a  lot  o'  bods  altegither,  an  didn't 
they  fiacker^  mun,  when  Ah  let 
gun  oft  amang  em  P ' 

Flacket  [flaakit],  a  small  cask- 
shaped  vessel  for  holding  beer, 
and  carried  slung  over  the 
shoulder,  for  use  in  the  harvest- 
field,  &c. 

Flaffs  [flaagz],  sb.  pi.  the  flagstone, 
side-pavements  of  a  street. 

Fla-krake  [flae-kre*h'k],  a  scare- 
crow.    Norse,  krdka,  a  crow. 
Icel.  fl<Bfa,  to  put  to  flight. 

Flam  rflaam],  E.  and  W.,  a  cheat ; 
a  subterfuge;  a  shift;  a  shuffling 
pretext.  Also,  cajolery ;  flattery. 


Flam,  K.  and  E.,  a  broad-brimmed 
hat.  '  Sun's  si  parlus  hot,  Ah'll 
put  ml  flam  on.* 

Flammook  [flaam-ukl,  E.  and  W., 
V.  to  go  m  a  rougn,  untidy,  or 
slovenly  manner.  '  Ah  deeau't 
knaw  hoo  thoo  hez  brass  (dar- 
^S)  ^  S^^  flammockin  aboot 
seeah.' 

Flang  [flaang],  p.  t.  of  to  fling. 

Flange  [flaan'zh],  E.,  the  brim  of 
a  hat 

FlannixL  [flaan*in],  flannel 

Flap  [flaap],  v.  to  close  or  shut 
with  violence.  *Shut  deear  or 
if  11  flap  teea,  ther's  sike  a  wind.' 
*■  Gkin  an  fassen  back  shuth-ers, 
they* re  flappin  aboot  like  onny- 
thing.' 

Flat  [flaatj,  E.,  a  flat-iron  for 
ironmg  Imen.  '  Put  us  a  flat  V 
fire.' 

Flay  [flae*],  to  frighten;  to 
make  afraid. 

'  And  assayles  men  night  and  day 
With  the  left  hand  them  to  flay,* 

L  1267,  Hampole,  Prick  of 
Conscience, 

Flay*d  [fle-h'd,flae-dl,  adj.  afraid; 
representing  a  less  degree  of  fear 
than  terror.  In  the  West  Bidine 
they  have  the  expressive  word 
flay-Bonie,  fearful. 

Fleok't  [flekt],  adj.  mottled; 
dappled. 

Flee  [flee-],  a  fly. 

Flee,  V.  to  fly. 

Fleer  [fli-h'r'],  v.  to  knock  down 
on  the  floor.  *  If  thoo  says  that 
ageean  Ah'U  fleer  th&.' 

Fleer,  W.,  v.  to  deride ;  to  mock. 
In  N.  and  W.,  to  defeat  in  an 
argument. 

Fleety  [fleeti],  or  Flighty  [fley- 
ti],  adj.  slightly  deranged  m  in- 
tellect <0h,  Bob!  he's  a  bit 
fleety;  you  mooant  tak  onny 
nooatice  o'  what  he  says.' 
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Fliok  [flikj,  a  flitch  (of  bacon). 
*  Sometimes  a  bacon  flick^ 
That  is  three  inches  thick.' 

Skelton's  Colin  Clout, 

Flig'd  [fligd],  pret.  fledged. 

Flig'd-an-flown  [fligd-un-flaown], 
an  expression  made  use  of  to  im- 
ply the  flight  from  the  nest  of 
young  birds.  Also,  figuratively, 
of  one  who  has  absconded. 

Flighty.     See  Fleety. 

Fling  [flingj,  V.  to  thn>w  off". 
*  Can  thii  sit  fling  ? '  i.  c.  Can  you 
retain  your  seat  when  thrown 
from  your  horse  ?  is  asked  of  a 
young  horseman  when  learning 
to  ride.  A  sample  of  Holdemess 
humour. 

Fling.  '  He  man  tak  his  fling ' 
is  said  of  one  who  rejects  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  and  per- 
sists in  an  evil  course  of  life. 

Fling,  R,  adj.  perpendicularly 
parallel  *Why  this  yat-pdst 
vm*t  fling  w!  t'otiier.' 

Flip  [flip],  impertinence.  *Give 
us  neean  o'  th!  flip,  or  thoo'll  be 
all  waasfo't.' 

Flipe  [fleyp])  the  brim  of  a  hat. 

Flit  [flit],  V.  to  pass  away ;  to 
remove  from  one  house  to  another. 
Dan.  flytte,  to  change  the  place 
of  dwelling. 

Flite  [fley-t],  E.  and  W.,  to  scold, 
or  reprimand.  A.S.  flttan,  to 
contend. 

Flnff  [fluof],  light,  feathery,  or 
downy  particles. 

Flnke  [floo'k],  a  species  of  po- 
tato. 

Flnmmaty-gnmption  [fluomuti- 

guom'p'shun],  an  agitated  state 
of  mind;  also,  a  violent  perspira- 
tion. 

Flnmmox  [fluom-uks],  v.  to 
overcome  ;  to  defeat  in  an  argu- 
ment; to  confound,  or  perplex 
an  antagomst.  *  He  bother'd  m& 
a  lang  while  wYy  his  crack-jaw 


wods,  bud  at  last  Ah  flummox' d 
him  wY  plain  sthrait-forrad  Y5rk- 
shur.' 

Flnnunox*d,  p.  p.  of  Xo  fluminox, 
to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  per- 
plexity. *  He  gat  mii  pinn  d  iv 
a  comer,  wiv  his  hand  o'  ml 
weeasan,  ommost  thropplin  mS, 
an  Ah  was  flummoafd  to  knaw 
what  te  deeah,  when  Ah  up  wY 
my  knee  an  gav  him  sike  a  Drod 
iy  his  guts  as  knock't  all  wind 
oot  oil  him,  an  seeah  Ah  fluni" 
mox'd  him.' 

Flnngen  [fluong'u'n],  p.  p.  of  to 
fling. 

•Flnsh  [fluosh],  adj.  opulent; 
abundant  in  money.  '  Ah  deean't 
knaw  wheear  his  money  cums 
fiti,  bud  he  seems  varry  flush,* 

Flnsthad  [flaos-thud],  pp.  agi- 
tated; excited;  hurried;  heated 
with  passion.  '  Deeant  flusther 
thysen  seeah;'  otherwise,  *  Dee- 
ant put  thysen  V  sike  a  flusther,* 

Flnsther  [fluos'thur'] ;  Flnsthra- 
tion  [fluos'thrae'shun],  a  flut- 
ter; a  perplexity;  an  excited 
state  of  mind. 

Fly-by-«ky  [flaay-bi-skaay],  E., 
a  giddy,  thoughtless,  unstable 
female;  also,  an  over-dressed 
woman. 

Fog  [faog],  autumn-grown  grass, 
after  the  hay-harvest. 

Foggy,  orFoggy-fost  [faogi- 
faost],  N.  and  W.,  the  firist  in- 
nings in  a  game. 

Fogo  [fau'gau],  N.  and  W.,  an 
unpleasant  smell ;  a  stench.  *  To 
kick  up  A  fogo*  is  to  raise  an  of- 
fensive odour.  The  Sussex  word 
hogo  has  the  same  meaning. 

Foist  [faoyst] ;  Foisty  [faoysti], 
adj.  musty;  stale. 

Fond  [faond],  adj.  foolish ;  silly ; 
idiotic  in  a  lesser  degree.  Harm- 
less idiots  are  called  *  Fond  Jack, 
Fond  Jim,'  &c.     *  As  fond  as  a 
I      besom,'  and  '  as  fond  as  a  yat,' 
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are  common  Holdemess  fiimiles. 
'  A  rod  in  ^fonde  (foolish)  man's 
hand.' — Ascham's  Scholemaster. 
*Fonde  and  filthy  talk.'— 76. 

Fond-braMant  [faond-braaz'nt], 
adj.  and  adv.  brazen-fkced ;  im- 
pudent; lacking  the  sense  of 
shame,  accompanied  by  shallow- 
ness of  brain.  '  Smith  lad,  d'ye 
meean?  he'sreeal/oiui-&ra««an<; 
he's  sham'd  o'  nowt,  and  he's  a 
feeal  inti  bahgan.' 

Fondness  [faond-nus],  foolish- 
ness. 

Fond-pleeaf  [faond-pli-h'f],   N. 

and  W.  On  Plough -Monday, 
forming  lads,  fantastically  dress- 
ed, one  as  a  pantomime-clown, 
another  in  female  garb,  called 
Besom-Bet,  go  round  the  towns 
and  villages,  dragging  along  a 
plough,  from  which  the  plough- 
share has  been  remoyed,  stoppmg 
occaedonally  to  perform  a  rude 
morrice-dance  roimd  their  imple- 
ment of  labour,  the  clown  ex- 
hibiting uncouth  antics  and  ut- 
tering rustic  jokes,  when  the 
inhabitants  say,  'Here's  /ond- 
jpUeaf  cum,'  and  give  them  half- 
pence, which  is  spent  in  a  carouse 
in  the  eyening.    See  Ploo-lads. 

Fondy  [faon*dil  a  simpleton. 
*  Noo  then, /onay,  keep  thX  rattle- 
thrap  cart  o'  reet  side  o'  rooad.' 

Fondy,  W.  and  E.,  a  good-natured, 
kind,  almost  affectionate  appella- 
tion, when  addressing  a  harm- 
less, half-witted  person. 

Fooaoe-pnt  [fao*h's-paot],  a  com- 
pulsion; an  urgent  exigency; 
an  inevitable  necessity.  '  Hoo  is 
it  'at  he  com  to  wed  a  lass  like 
horP  Why  it  seeams  it  was  a 
fooace-put;  there  was  summat  V 
back-grund,  bud  Ah  deean't 
knaw  what  it  was.' 

Fooakest  [fuo-h'kest],  y.  to  pre- 
dict or  foretell.  Used  chiefly  in 
reference    to   coming   weather. 


Also,  to  make  provision  before- 
hand. 

Fooal-feeat  [fuo-h'1-fi-h'tl,  the 

herb  coltVfoot    {tussildgo),   lit, 
foal-foot. 

Fooamad  [fuo'h'mad],  a  pole-cat 
Mid.  Eng.  foumart. 

Fooask  [fuo'h'ks],  sb.  pL  folks ; 
the  members  of  a  household,  as 
distinguished  from  people  gener- 
ally. 'It's  oor  fooaks'  weshin 
day,  at  yam  (home)  te-day, 
seeah  Ab's  tonn'd  oot  o'  deears, 
te  be  oot  o'  way.* 

Foondhad  [foo'ndhud],  N.,  pp. 
dying  of  cold.  '  Let's  cum  tl  feyr ; 
^'s  omixioet  foondhad.* 

Foondher  [foo'ndhur'],  N.,  v.  to 
freeze;  to  perish  with  cold.  Gae- 
lic, funntain,  excessive  cold. — 
Madeod's  Gaelic  Diet 

Foor-eldhers  [fuo'h'r-eldhuz], 
sb.  pi.  ancestors. 

Foor-end  [fao-h'r-end],  the  spring- 
time or  fore-end  of  the  year; 
also,  the  fore-part  of  anythmg. 

Foot  [fuot],  a  measure  of  length, 
both  sing,  and  pi.  'That  three 
(tree^,  An  sud  say,  was  fotty  (40) 
foot  nigh.* 

Forkin-robia  [faor^kin-iaobin], 
an  earwig. 

Forrage  [faor'^J,  v.  to  make  dili- 
gent search ;  to  investigate  tho- 
roughly. '  Ahll  forrage  it  oot  an 
get  tl  lioddom  on't.' 

Fo*  saatan  [fu-saa-tn],  adv.  for 
certain;  assuredly;  with  positive 
knowledge.  <Ah  think  seeah, 
bud  Ah  decant  knaw  /o'  saaianJ 

Fo'seeak  [f usi-h'k],  v.  to  forsake. 

Fost-end  [faost-end],  the  begin- 
ning. 

Fother  [faodhur^,  fodder;  cattle 
food. 

Foiher-np  [faodhur'-uop],  v.  to 
place  food  for  horses  o'  cattle  in 
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the  stable-racks  the  last  thing  at 
night 

Potoit  [faot-nit]  ;  Potnith  [faot-- 
nith],  a  fortnight. 

Foughten  [faowtn],  p.  p.  of  to 
fight. 

Powt  [faow't],  a  fool. 

Fowt,  p.  t.  of  to  fifjJif. 

Foxey  paokai],  adv.  having  au 
offensive  smell  like  a  fox. 

Foy  [faoy],  N.,  the  act  of  render- 
ing astostance,  in  taking  charge 
of  a  vessel  in  dirtress. 

Fra  ffrel,  prep.  from.  Only  used 
in  this  form  tenninally.  'Whareso 
I  be,  whareso  I  sytt,  whatso  I 
doo,  the  mynd  of  the  Sauoyre  of 
the  name  of  Ihesu  departis 
noghte  fra  my  mynde.'— Kich. 
BoUe  de  Hampole,  Prose  Trea- 
tises, p.  2.    See  Frev  and  Fre'. 

Frail  [fie-hl],  E.  and  N.,  a  flaiL 

Frame  [fre'h'm]^,  v.  to  arrange 
the  mode  of  doing  an3rthing ;  to 
display  capability  of  execution. 

*  Dis  tha  flunk  he'll  maniah  it  P 
Ah  deeant  knaw,  mebby  he  will ; 
he  frames  weel  eneeaf.' 

Framen  [fre-h'mu'n],  p.  p.  of  to 

/refine, 

Frammation  [fre'h'mae-shun], 
E.  andN.,  con&ivance;  design; 
plan;  device. 

Fraze  [frae-z],  p.  t  of  to  freeze, 

Fre*  [fre],  prep.  from.  See  Frev. 

Freeten'd  [firee-tu'nd],  adv.  afraid ; 
frightened. 

Freah  [fireshl,  adj.  half  tipsy.  'He 
waant  reglar  dhrunk,  bud  just 
fresh,* 

Freah-wather  [fresh-waath-ur^], 
spring-  as  distinguished  from 
rain-water. 

Fre-ther  [frethur'],  N.  and  W., 
adv.  from  there,  or  tiiat  place. 

*  A  BoUicton  (Burlington)  chap, 
is  he  P  Ah  thowt  he  com  fre-ther,* 


Frev  [fPBv],  prep,  from.  Used 
before  vowels  only;  as  /r«?  is 
before  consonants,  and  fra  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence. 

Frid^  [hij],  V.  to  chafe ;  to  ex- 
coriate ;  to  wear  by  friction. 

Frigary  [frig-ur'i],  N.,  a  whim ; 
caprice,  or  fit  of  ill -temper. 
*  Mind  what  you're  aboot,  lads ; 
maysther's  Kv  yan  o'  hiafrigaries 
te-aay.' 

Friggle  [frigi],  K  and  W.,  v. 
to  do  anything  in  a  niggling, 
slow,  or  awkward  way. 

Froff  [fraof],  froth.  'Noo  AhTl 
Stan'  a  pint  o*  yall  (ale)  fo'  thJl,  as 
thoo's  deean  that  job  weel,  an 
Ahll  just  tak  froff  off  fo'  tha,' 
said  one  who  had  employed 
another  on  some  work,  and  in 
drinking  left  about  a  third  of 
the  liquor  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pot 

Frooange  [froo-unzh],  N.,  a 
stroll,  or  ramble ;  v.  to  stroll,  or 
make  an  excursion. 

Froozy  [froo-zi],  adj.  a  term 
applied  to  a  at,  slovenly,  and 
dirty  woman. 

Frozzen  [fraoz'n],  pp.  frozen, 

Fnunlin  pruom-lin],  adj.  un- 
handy. 'He's  nobbot  a /rum^m 
hand.' 

Fnunmaty  [ fruom'uti],  a  prepar- 
ation of  wheat,  which  is  *  cree'd  * 
in  the  oven,  boiled  in  milk  and 
spiced,  and  eaten  on  Ghristmas 
eve;  also,  in  B.,  on  New  Year's 
eve. 

Frum maty-sweat  [fniommti- 

swi'h't],  a  state  of  fear,  trepida- 
tion, anxiety,  apprehension,  or 
dread.  *  He's  let  hoss  stummle^ 
an  she's  brokken  her  knees,  an 
he's  in  a  reglar  frummatysiueiH 
aboot  what  maisuier  Tl  say  when 
he  knawa' 

Pnunmle  [fruom-l],  v.  to  work 
without  aptitude. 
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Fmmmle,  v.  to  crease  a  smooth 
surfiAce ;  to  crush  up,  as  a  sheet 
of  paper  in  the  hand. 

Fmnmlement  [fruon*l-meat],  a 
confused  mass;  a  conglomera- 
tion. 

Fry  [fraa'y],  the  viscera  of  a  pig, 
or  other  animal,  generally  cooked 
in  a  fr^dns-pan.  A  fayourite 
dish  in  Holdemess. 

Puff  [fQot],  N.  and  E.,  the  noise 
caused  by  the  sudden  escape  of 
air  from  a  barrel  of  fermented 
liquor. 

Fnffy  N.  and  E.,  v.  to  make  the 
sound  of  escaping  air. 

Fufly  [fQof-i],  N.  and  E.,  adj. 
light ;  puffed  up.    See  Nusrgy. 

Full- as-a- tick  [fuol-uz-u-tik], 
filled  to  repletion — referring  to 
the  stomach. 

Full-afl-it-oonld-cram  [faol-uz-it- 
kuod-craam],  completely  full. 

Full-bang  [fuol-baang],  adv. 
headlong :  with  determined  en- 
ergy. '  Ah  meead  up  ml  mahnd 
tl  deeah  it,  an  then  went  at  it 
full'hang.^  See  Full-dhrive  and 
Full-slap. 

Fnll-dhrive  [fuol-dhraayv],  adv. 
same  as  Fiill-bang,  but  used 
more  generally  in  reference  to 
progression,  walking,  or  riding. 

Fnllook  [fuol'uk],  violent  energy; 
abrupt  force;  a  sudden  deter- 
mined rush.  *  Oss  went  at  yat 
(gate)  wiv  a  reglar  fullock,  an  it 
brast  (burst)  reet  off  crewks.' 

Fnllook,  V.  to  jerk ;  in  the  game 
of  marbles,  to  dart  the  marble 
forward  instead  of  impelling  it 
by  the  knuckle. 

Fnll-pelt  [fuol-pelt],  W.,  adv.  at 
full  speed.  '  He  started  off /u/Z- 
pelt,  _ 

Fnll-slap  [fuol-slaapl,  adv.  same 
as  Full-bang  and  Full-dhrive. 

Fnll-fthritoh  ffuol-sthrich],  adv. 


at  the  utmost  speed,  that  is, 
with  the  greatest  stretch  of  limb. 

Fnll-tt-bnng  [fuol-tu-buong], 
N.  and  W.,  pp.  drunk;  com- 
pletely intoxicated. 

Fnlly,  V.  to  make  plaits,  or 
*  gathers.'  *  Thoo's  fullyin  that 
goon  body  a  deeal  ower  mich.' 

Fnmmle  [fuom-1],  v.  to  do  any- 
thing awkwardly ;  to  attempt 
anything  without  the  ability  to 
execute  it.  '  Poor  awd  man !  he's 
past  waak ;  he  cums  intY  shop 
Dud  can  nobbot  fummle  aboot, 
wi'oot  deein  onny  good.* 

Fnn  [fuon].  v.  to  find  :  used  in  all 
persons  of  the  past  tense  of  the 
md.  mood,  although  fan  is  more 
generally  employed  in  the  past 

Fnnkaa  [fuong-kus],  E.,  a  don- 
key. In  W.  Holdemess,  Bunkos 
is  occasionally  used,  but  very 
rarely.    See  Fuzzack. 

Fur  [faor'],  a  furrow  in  a  plough- 
ed field. 

Fur,  W.,  adv.  for.  *  Hoo  fur  is*t 
tl  Awbruff  P ' — what  distance  is 
it  to  Aldborough? 

Furrer  [fur-ur],  W. ;  Farer,  N., 

adv.  farther.  *Ah  went /urrer 
nor  (than)  he  did.' 

Furrest  [fur-ist],  N.  and  W., 
farthest. 

Fushan  [fuosh*n];    Fustin,  K, 

fustian, 

*  Oh  my  awd/tM^an  britches 
They  are  worn  oot  o'  stitches, 
An  they  hing  a  danglin  a  doon-a.' 

Holdemess  8<mg» 

In  an  inventory  of  the  chattels  of 
Sir  Thoa  Boynton  of  Barmston, 
Holdemess,  made  in  1581,  oc* 
curs :  '  Item,  a  paare  of  ftischan 
blankets.' 

Fussy  [fdos-i],  E.  and  W.,  adj. 
conceited;  self-important.  'Did 
y\k  iwer  V  y*r  life  see  onnybodjr 
sY  fussy  as  awd  Qiles  aboot  his 
new  paintid  waggon  P ' 
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Fussy-bags  [fuos*i-baagz],  an  of- 
ficious person;  amischief-maker. 

Fusty  [fuos-t'i], adj.  musty ;  fetid ; 
stale :  generally  applied  to  malt- 
liquors,  or  yessels  containing 
them.  Also,  flour,  when  kept  too 
long. 

Fuzzaok[fuoz-uk],  a  donkey.  See 
Funkas. 

Fuxay  [fuozi],  adj.  spongy;  plas- 
tic; mipressible. 


Ga  [gaa],  V.  p.  t.  of  to  give.  *He 
gd  ma  summut  ti  tak  an  it  meead 
me  weeL'  Used  only  before  con- 
sonants.    See  Gav. 

Oaath  [gaa-th],  a  yard,  or  inclos- 
ure.  Abj /aud-gctca?i,  fold-yard; 
staggath,  stack-yai-d,  &c;  some- 
times pronounced  short,  as  in  the 
latter  illustration,  but  only  in 
compound  words. 

Gab  [gaab],  K,  saucy,  imperti- 
nent talk 

(Jad  [gaad],  N.,  as  much  com  as 
a  large  rake  (a,  Bweeathe-rake) 
gathers  at  one  dragging. 

Gaffer  [gaaf-ur'],  K,  master,  or 
superintendent  of  workmen. 
This  word  is  scarcely  known  in 
W.,  but  when  used  implies  a 
venerable  old  man  of  a  himible 
position  in  life.  Qy.  an  abbrevi- 
ation of  grandfether. 

Gahin  [gaayn],  pp.  going.  'Ah's 
gahin  yam.' 

Gain  Fgeh'n,  gae-n],  adj.  and  adv. 
handy.  *  Oainest  rooad's  ower 
bill'  *  If  s  varry  gain  for  deein 
owt  o'  that  sooart.'  See  Niiph- 
est.  ® 

Gain-hand  [gae-n-aand],  adv. 
near  by.  We  have  also,  gainer- 
handy  and  gainest-hand, 

Gair  [ge-hY],  K  When  afield  is 
not  rectangular,  the  piece  left 
after  ploughing  the  rectangle  is 
termed  a  gair,  or  gtiaiit.  Icel. 
geirr,  a  spear,  hence  a  pointed 


piece  called  a  gore  in  Norfolk, 
m)m  A.S.  gdr,  a  spear ;  cf.  a  gore 
in  a  dress — an  insertion  in  the 
shape  of  an  elongated  triangle. 

Gallibank  [gaal-ibauk],  a  trans- 
I      verse  bar  in  the  chimney,  or  over 
'      the  fire-place,  ft^m  wluch  the 
*  reckons   and  pothooks  are  sus- 
pended. 

Galli-handed  [gaal-i-^ian-did],  K, 
adj.  left-handed. 

Gallimawfry  [gaal'imau'fri],  N". 
and  E.,  a  gathering,  or  set  of 
persons  or  things.  (Generally 
used  in  an  unfavourable  sense. 
*Ah'll  pack  all  gaXlimaufry  on 
em  off.'    Also,  foolish  talk. 

GaUivantin  [gaalivaan'tin],pres. 
p.  going  about  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  or  gaiety  ;  gossiping. 

Gktlloway  [gaal-uwae*],  a  pony. 

Gallowses  [gaal-usiz],  sb.  pi. 
braces  or  suspenders.  Sam  SHck, 
in  The  AttachS,  speaks  of  mend- 
ing his  gallowaes, 

Galtherblashrgaal'dhublaash], 
E.,  silly  talk.  See  Baldherdash. 

Gam,  adv.  plucky;  energetic; 
combined  with  readiness  of  will. 
'  Is  thd  gam  for  gannin  pooachin 
t!  neet  ? ' 

Game-paw  [ge-h'm-pau],  E.  and 
N.,  a  lame  leg. 

Gammy  [gaam-i],  E.  and  K, 
grandmother. 

Gan  [gaan],  v.  to  go,  A.S.  gdn 
and  gangan, 

Gangen  [gaang-un],  p.  p.  of  to  go, 

Ganners  [gaan-uz],  sb.  pi.  goers. 
*  Comers  and  garinere.* 

Gannins-on  [gaaninz-aonl,  sb.  pi. 
doings;  acts.  *There4  been 
some  feyn  gannine-on  amang  em.' 

Gan-wiv  [gaan-wiv],  to  pay  ad- 
dresses to,  or  go  with  one  of  the 
opposite  sex  in  the  way  of  court- 
ship. 

Gapesawman      [gaepsau  •  mun] , 
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E.,  a  boisterous  person ;  a  noisy 
simpleton. 

Gktpesome  [gi'h'psu'm],  E.,  adj. 
inclined  to  yawn.  *  Ah  mun  off 
tt  bed,  Ah  reels  varry  gapeaome,* 

Oarners  [gaa'nuz],  E.,  sb.  pi.  that 
part  of  the  tower  of  a  church 
from  which  the  spire  springs.  In 
several  churches  m  E.  H.  there  is 
a  narrow  walking-space  pro- 
tected by  a  low  parapet  round 
the  base  of  the  spire. 

Oaniish  [gaa*nishj,  W.,  a  fee  for- 
merly paid  by  prisoners,  on  enter- 
ing, to  the  gaoler,  which  seems  to 
have  been  shared  with  the  other 
prisoners. 

<Then   in  com  the  gaoler   and 

thus  he  did  say, 
"Noo,  my  lad,  as  thoo*s  munney, 

forikj  garnish  thou  mun  pay.*'  * 
Holderness  Song, 

GartL     See  OaatL 

OaakiiiB  [gaas'kinz],  N.,  sb.  pL 
the  thighs  of  a  horse. 

Gate  [geh%  gi-h%  gae-t],  (1)  a 
way,  or  street.  A.S.  geiu.  In 
Tork,  Beverley,  Htdl,  &o.,  many 
of  the  slareets  are  called  gates,  as 
Goodram-^a^,  in  York — Ghith- 
rum's  street.  (2)  A  right  of 
pasturage,  either  held  as  a  free- 
man's right  or  by  payment. 
(3)  W.,  mode;  method;  way. 
*Gang  yer  gate^—^o  as  you 
please,  or  in  your  own  way. 

Gktnfire-iroiiB,  a  bivalved  iron 
mould  with  long  handles,  in 
which  gau/re$  are  baked  on  the 
fire. 

Gktufres  [gau'f urz],  W.,  lit  wafers, 
cakes  made  of  batter,  with  chev- 
roned  surface. 

Gtaty,  p.  t.  of  to  give.     See  0&. 

Gtatvel  [gae-vl],  W.,  an  obsolete 
word,  signifying  tribute  or  rent, 
from  a!S.  gefoL  A  street  in 
Beverley  is  called  ToVL-Oavel, 
where  probably  the  town  dues  or 
passing  tolls  were  received 


Gktvlac  [gaavluk],  E.  and  X.,  a 
crowbar. 

Oawby  [<;au*bi],  a  simpleton. 

Oawby,  adj.  foolish.  'She's  varry 
gawbg.' 

Oawk  [gau-k],  K  and  "VV.,  the 
core  of  an  apple.  See  Oawk  and 
Grawk. 

Oawky  [gau-ki],  a  stupid,  awk- 
ward fellow.  'What is thft starin 
at  noo,  thoo  greeat  gawky  f  * 

Oawky,  adj.  awkward;  stupid; 
uncouth;  clownish. 

Oawm  [^u'm],  E.,  sense;  wit; 
tact  *  He  hezn't  a  bit  o*  gaunn 
aboot  him.'  This  word  has  a 
meaning  in  E.  precisely  oppo- 
site to  that  in  other  portions  of 
the  district    See  infra. 

Oawm,  N.  and  W.,  v.  to  stare 
vacantly.    See  Gawve. 

Gktwmin  [gau*min],  adj.  staring ; 
foolish. 

Oawmless  [gaumlus],  E.,  acy.. 

without  sense,  or  tact.  *  He  was 
that  gawmUM  he  let  him  hev  it 
for  a  pund  less  'n  he  g^  fo't' 

Gktwmy  [gau-mi],  a  simpleton; 
In  N.,  also,  Gcmo. 

Oawp  [gftU'p],  V.  to  stare  about 
clownishly. 

(HtWBak  [gau  suk],  E.,  v.  to  gos- 
sip ;  to  trifle.  *  She's  been  gaw^ 
sakin  aboot  all  day.' 

Oawshack  [^au'shuk],  E.,  a  sim- 
pleton ;  also,  a  goshawk. 

Oawvandhra  [gau*vaan*dhru],  N. 
and  E.,  a  staring  simpleton.  See 
Oawvison. 

Oawve  [gau'vl,  v.  to  stare  vacant- 
ly or  foolishly ;  to  act  in  a  blun- 
dering manner.  *  Leeak  hoo  he 
gawvea  aboot' 

Gktwvin  [gau'vin],  adj.  blunder- 
ing; staring. 

Oawvison  [gau*vis*u'n],  a  half- 
witted person ;  a  gaping  clown. 
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Oawvy  [gau'vi],  same  as  Oaw- 
▼ison. 

Gear  [gi*bY],  E.,  v.  to  put  the 
harness  on  a  horse.  *  It's  aboot 
time  we  was  o£f  tY  gear,* 

Oearin  [gih'rin],  harness  ;  also, 
the  leather  strap- work  of  a  mill. 

Gee  [jee*],  a  word  of  command  to 
a  horse  to  turn  to  the  right,  as 
hatave  is  to  the  left. 

Oeean  [gi'h'n],  p.  p.  of  to  go. 

Oeeapsimon  [gi-h^p-saaymun], 
N.    See  Qapesawman. 

Oeeapy  [gi-h'pi],  adj.  same  as 
Qapeaome. 

Geeavle  [j?i-hVl],  N.,  a  gable. 
In  E.  and  W.  geeaUe, 

OteetL  [geen],  E.,  pp. given.  See 
Gin. 

Gen  [gen],  v.  (I)  to  fret;  to  repine 
peevishly.  (2)  to  Rrin.  *Ah 
nivver  heea'd  sike  a  bayn  te  gen 
as  that  is.' 

Gtendher  [jen'dhur^],  the  green 
matter  floating  on  stagnant 
water  in  summer.  See  Duck- 
meat. 

Ctennin  [gen in],  repining;  cry- 
ing; fretting. 

Genny  [goni],  adj.  peevish; 
fr  etf^ ;  and  in  the  case  of  children , 
apt  to  cry  for  triflina;  troubles. 
'  He's  as  genny  as  a  bear  wiv  a 
sore  lug.' 

Qenn^T-gibs  [geni-gibz],  a  mur- 
muring, diBcontented,  peevish 
person. 

Ger  [ger],  v.  get.  Used  when 
the  next  worid  begins  with  a 
vowel,  as,  *  Oer  oot,'  said  to  a 
dog. 

Ge«  [ges],  grass.     Also  Gress, 

Gather  [gedh-ur*],  v.  (1)  to  gather; 
(2)  to  collect  together  sufficient 
com  for  a  sheaf,  which  is  *  bound ' 
by  a  person  following.  *  Mt  fay- 
ther  maws  (mows),  my  muther 


gft?ier$t  Ah  maks  bands,  an  oor 
Jack  binds.' 

GetherixL  [gedh-ur'in],  (1)  the 
operation  of  collecting  com  into 
sheaves;  (2)  a  church  collec- 
tion ;  (3)  an  ulcerous  swelling. 

Gethers  [gedh-uz],  the  plaits  of  a 
woman  s  dress. 

Getten  [get-n],  pp.  got;  be- 
gotten. 

Gew-gaw  [geugyaaw],  a  Jew's 
(jaw's)  harp ;  sometimes  called  a 
mouth-organ. 

Gheeast,     Ghooast    [gib'st, 

guo'h'st],  a  ghost. 

on  [gi],  V.  give.  Used  only 
before  consonants. 

Gib,  Geb  [gib,  geb],  the  hooked 
end  of  a  stick. 

Gibby-stiok  [gib-i-stik],  K.  and 

E.,  a  hooked  stick. 

Gif  [gif],  conj.  if.  '  Gi/  they 
ass  ^ask)  wheear  Ah  cum  fra.'-^ 
HolaernesB  Song, 

Gift  [gift],  a  white  spot  on  a 
finger-nail,  supposed  to  indicate 
a  coming  gift. 

'  A  gift  on  the  thumb  is  seer  tl 

cum, 
Bud  yan  (one)  on  the  finger  is 

seer  tX  linger.' 

HolderneM  Proverb* 
In  E.  H.  the  word  gift  is  confined 
to  the  spots  on  the  tiiumb,  those 
on  the  fingers  being  called  re- 
spectively, *  friend,' 'foe,' 'lover,' 
'journey  to  go.' 

Gilt  [gill],  a  young  female  pig 
that  has  not  littered.  A  ipavtd 
gilt  is  one  that  has  been  cut; 
an  open  gUi,  one  that  has  not 
been  cut. 

Gimmer  [gim'ur*],  an  ewe  lamb. 
Oimmer ^shearling ^  one  that  has 
not  been  shorn.    See  Tup. 

Gt-mooth    [gi-moo'th],    v.    imp. 
speak  out ;  shout.     '  Deean't  be 
I      freeten'd,  lad ;  gi-mooth  ! ' 
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Oipsey  [gip'si],  N.  and  W.,  a 
spring  of  water,  issuing  from  the 
earth  with  great  force. 

Oiye-ageean  [giv-ugi-h'n].   Bread 

is  said  to  give-ageean  when  it 
loses  its  pristine  crispness,  and 
becomes  soft  and  moist. 

Oive-ower  [giv-aow-h'r],  v.  imp. 
cease;  desist. 

Gixen  [gaay-zn],  E.  and  W.,  v.  to 
leak. 

Glave  [gle-h*v].  E.;  Olafe,  N., 

adj.  smooth ;  slippery. 
Olasner  [glaaz*nar'],  a  glazier. 
Glaizen  [glaaz'n],  v.  to  glaze. 
Oleeaves  [gli-h'vz],  sb.  pL  gloves. 

Gled  fgled],  W.,  a  kite.  So 
called  from  its  gliding  motion  in 
the  air  without  apparent  motion 
of  the  wings. 

Gleg  [gleg],  E.,  a  gadfly.  See 
Cleg. 

Gleg,  a  sly  glance. 

Gleg,  V.  to  give  a  sidelong  glance. 

Glent,  Glint  [dlent,  dlint],  a 
glimpse.  'Ah  just  gat  a  gleTii 
on  him.' 

Glib  [dlib],  adj.  and  adv.  easy ; 
easily;  freely.  Used  adyerb- 
ially  in  the  adjectiTe  form. 

Glim  [dlim],  adj.  feeble ;  dim ; 
said  of  a  light.  A  diminutive 
of  glimmer.  '  This  oannle  leet's 
varry  glim  te  neet,*  East  H. 

Glooam  [gluo-h'm],  N.,  v.  to 
stare. 

Glooamin  [dluo-h'min],  W.,  twi- 
light ;  dusk.    Not  much  used. 

Glooar  [dluo*h'r'],  v.  to  stare,  or 
gasse  mtently,  rudely,  lascivi- 
ously, or  frowningly. 

Glowpin  [dlaowpin],  W.,  adj. 
staring.    Almost  obsolete. 

Glnmpy,  Glum  [dluom-pi],  adj. 
^   sullen ;  taciturn ;  out  of  temper. 


Gob  [gaob],  the  mouth.  'Shut 
thy  goh^  *Hod  thy  gob^*  cease 
talking. 

Gobfol   [gaob'fuol],  a  mouthful. 

Ooblock  [gaob'luk],  expectorated 
phlegm. 

Gobstioks  [gaob'stiks],  K  and 
E.,  sb.  pi.  wooden  spoons  used 
by  feurm-servants  in  drinking 
broth,  &c.  Possibly  a  corrup- 
tion of  go%vp^ick.    See  Gowp. 

Go-fell  [guo-h'-fel],  W.,  an  ex- 
clamation of  pleased  surprise. 
*  Oo-fell !  lass,  thoo  is  feyn  an 
smart.' 

Goggie  [gaogi] ;  Awd  Goggie,  W., 

a  hobgoblin  who  haunts  woods 
and  orchards,  and  is  made  use  of 
as  a  protector  of  the  fruit,  children 
being  told  that  if  they  go  near 
such  a  tree  '  Awd  Qoggie  is  seer 
to  get  em.' 

Goldey  [gaowl-di],  a  goldfinch ;  a 
yellow-hammer. 

GoUook  [gaolnk],  W. ;  GoUin 
[gaol'in],  and  GoUopTgaol'up], 
N. ;  Golly  [gaol'i],  El,  dn  un- 
fledged bird ;  generally  called  a 
'  bare  gollock,'  &c. 

Gomeril  [gom'ui^il],  W.,  a  wit- 
less person. 

Gomo  [gau'mau],  N,,  a  simpleton. 

Gk>oak  [guo'h'k],  the  core  of  an 
apple  or  pear.  See  Oawk  and 
Crawk. 

Gooal  [guo'h'l'l,  a  sudden  gust  of 
wmd. 

Gooal,  E.  and  W.,  v.  to  blow 
suddenly  and  boisterously;  to 
howl.  Applied  only  to  the  wind. 

Gooave  [guoh'v],  N.  and  W.,  v. 
to  stare  about  vacantly.  Also, 
N.,  to  do  anything  awkwardly. 

Good  [guod],  V.  to  congratulate 
onese&  by  anticipation.  <Ah 
was  goodin  mysen  'at  ml  awd 
man  wad  bring  m^  a  new  goon 
fre  toon,  bud  An  was  misteean.' 
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0ood-bit-8in[gaod-bit-8in],  a  long 
time  ago. 

Oood-feast-day  [guod-fi*h's1rdae], 
Easter  Sunday.  Formerly,  if 
not  still,  in  use  about  Hornsea. 

Good-few  [guod-feu'],  an  indefi- 
nite, but  comparatively  large, 
number.  *  Ther'  was  a  good-few 
fooaks  at  cbotch  (church)  this 
mawnin/ 

6ood-fo*-nowt  [guod-fu-naowt], 
a  worthless  person. 

Ooodin  [guod'in],  £,  'Going  a 
goodin  *  is  going  round  to  farm 
and  other  nouses  at  Christmas 
time,  begging  money  or  eatables. 

Ooodiah  [guod'ish],  adj.  pretty 
good;  moderately  large,  long, 
«c.  '  He's  been  a  goodish  while 
\  yan  (one)  pleeace.' 

Ooodiflh-few,  a  considerable  num- 
ber. 

Oood-like  [guod-leyk],  adj.  good- 
looking.  *He's  as  good-like  a 
chap  as  you'll  find  ly  a  day's 
march.' 

Good-mind  [guod-maaynd],  a  half- 
resolved  will. 

Ctood-piece-sen  [guod'pee*8-sen], 
a  long  time  since. 

Oood-satlins  [guod-sat-linz],  £., 
ease ;  comfort.  *  He  taks  good- 
aatlinSj*  he  takes  his  ease. 

Oood-tahmin  [guod-taa-minl,  J^., 
pp.  going  about  soliciting  Cnrist- 
mas-boxes  in  remembrance  of  the 
good  time.    See  Goodin. 

Goody  [guod-i],  sweets.  *  Fetch 
us  a  hawportn  o'  goody  J 

Gor-bleead  [gaor'-bli-h'd],  N.,  adj. 
besmeared  with  blood. 

QoTTom  [gaor'um],  E.,  a  worm. 
A  term  used  by  boys. 

Goto  [gau-t],  K    See  Holdstock. 

(}owdy-gripe8  [gaowdi-g^yps*], 
N.,  adyanta^;  pecuniary  gain. 
*He  didn't  git  mich  goivdy-gripei 
oot  o'  that  bahgan.' 


(}owk  [gaowk],  a  variation  of 
Gawk. 

Gowp  [gaowp],  N.,  v.  to  scoop 
or  hollow  out. 

<}owpanfiil  [gaow'paanfuoll,  a 
handfuL  Icel.  gaupn,  used  to 
denote  the  hands  held  together 
in  a  bowl-Hkeform. — Cleasby  and 
Yigfusson. 

Gox  [gaoks],  By  Goxf  E.  and  W., 
int.  an  exclamation  of  wonder. 

Grahmin-o'-snaw  [graa-min-u- 
snau*],  N.,  a  slight  sprinkling  of 
snow. 

Grank  [grank],  N.,  v.  to  mur- 
mur ;  to  complain  despondently. 

Gruiky  [granki],  K,  adj.  (1) 
slightly  unwell.  (2)  cross-tem- 
pered.   (3)  despondent 

Grave  [gre*h*v,  grae-v],  v.  to 
dig  with  a  spade,  in  the  way  of 
turning  up  the  earth  for  garden- 
ing purposes,  in  which  case  the 
-word  dig  is  seldom  or  never  used, 
but  is  employed  when  speaking 
of  ^diggin  a  hooal,'  or  *d%ggin  up 
reeats  of  a  three '  (tree). 

Graven  [gre-h'vn],  p.  p.  of  to 
grave. 

Grease  [gree-s] ;  Greease  [gri-h's], 

flattery;  sycophantic  adulation; 
simulated  affection.  'She  pre- 
tended to  be  varry  luvvin,  bud 
it's  nowt  bud  greeaee ;  if  s  brass 
(money)  awd  woman  hez  te  leeaye 
at  she  luvs.' 

Grease,  v.  to  flatter;  to  fawa 
upon. 

Grease,  or  Greease-hom  [gri-h's- 

aun],  a  hypocritical  flatterer. 

Grease-horn,  a  horn  of  grease, 
hung  beneath  waggons  for  the 
purpose  of  lubricating  the  wheels 
on  a  journey. 

Greeat  Fgri-h't],  N.  and  W*; 
Great,  E.  and  N.,  a^j.  intimate; 
on  friendly  terms.  '  Oor  lad  an 
your's  is  varry  greeat  just  noo.' 
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Oreedy-en^ts  [gree-di-guots],  a 
glutton;  also,  an  avaricious  or 
oovetous  person. 

Oreets  [greets],  N.  and  W.,  sb. 
pi.  the  grain  of  oats  prepared  for 
culinary  purposes.  Generally 
spoken  of  as  *  whotmeeal  greeta, 

Greg  [fi^reg],  W.,  an  emctalionof 
wind  from  the  stomach.  Children 
say,  *  Ah  let  a  greg.* 

Oreg,  W.,  V.  to  belch. 

Orey-baoks  [grae-baaks],  sb.  pi. 
a  species  of  lice  in  the  hair  of 
children's  heads.  See  Louse- 
thrap. 

Orime  [graaym],  E.  and  W. ; 
Grahm  [graa'm],  N.,  soot;  v. 
to  blacken. 

Orimin  o'  snaw,  E.  and  W.  See 
Grahmin  o'  snaw. 

Grip  [grip],  a  narrow  ditch  cut 
across  fields  to  carry  off  surplus 
water. 

*  Here  we  cum  as  teyt  as  nip ; 
We  niwer  fell  ower  bud  yance  iv 
a  grip.' 

Holderiieas  Harvest-Song, 

Grisely  [graayzli],  E.,  adj.  dirty ; 
half  washed.  *  xou  leeak  (look) 
varry  griady  this  mornin ;  ha  ya 
weshed  yersen  ? '    In  N.  grisly. 

Grizly  [griz-li],  dark  and  lower- 
ing, or  dirty  (weather). 

Grob  [graob],  *  a  lahtle  groW  a 
diminutive  child,  or  person  of 
small  stature. 


Grobble  [graobi],  v.  (1)  to  pick 
out;  to  work  in  a  bungling  way 
with  insufficient  tools.  *He 
grobhled  a  brick  oot  o'  wall  wl 
nowt  bud  a  nail.*  (2)  To  search 
for,  or  investigate,  by  probing. 
Connected  with  grub,  grope. 

Grobblin  [graob-lin],  poking; 
scratching. 

Groo  [groo*],  N.,  adj.  sullen ;  mo- 
rose— in  reference   to  persons; 


gloomy — in   reference   to    the 

Growy  [graos-i],  W.  and  E.,  adj. 
green  and  vigorous :  applied  to 
vegetation.  In N.,  stout:  applied 
to  persons. 

Grov   [graov],  p.  t.  of  to  ffrave 

(dig). 
Growen   [graovn],  p.  p.  of  to 

grave. 

GrowBome  [graowsum],  N.,  adj. 

growing.      *  Grows&ms  weather.' 
Gnun  [gruoni],  adj.  surly. 
Grxunmle-guts   [gruom-l-guots], 

a    pee^dsh    grumbler.      *Nowt 

pleases  him,  he's  a  reglar  grum- 

mle-guts.' 
Gmmptioiu    [gruompshus],   K, 

adj.  irritable ;  sullen ;  inclined  to 

grumbUng. 
Grun,  Gnmd  [gmon,  gmond],  the 

ground.     Also,  p.  t.  of  to  grind. 

Gnmded  [gruondid],  p.  p.  of  to 

grind. 

Gnuistan  [gruon'stu'n],  a  grind- 
stone. 
GnuLtin  and  Greeanin  rgraon-- 

tin-un-^-h'nin],  pp.  talking  in 
a  growling,  grumbling  manner. 

Gmt  [gniut],  N.,  the  small  refuse 
of  a  limestone-quarry. 

Grut    [gruot],   E.,    adj.    great. 
« What  a  grut  lie.' 

Guide-ihy-sen  [gaayd-dhi-sen],  v. 
imp.  behave  properly;  control 
yourself 
I  Guide-stowp  [gaayd-staowp],  a 
direction-post.  In  II.,  frequently 
stoop. 

Goidher  [gaaydhur'],  a  sinew,  or 
tendon. 

Guile  [gaayl],  N.,  a  channel  on 
the  beach,  whidi  the  high-tide 
fills,  leaving  a  small  island  with- 
in. 

Gnile-vat,  the  tub  in  which  malt- 
liquor  is  placed  for  fermentation* 
In  N.  Oarl-fat 
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QusBit  [guos'it],  N.     See  Oair. 

Onttle  [guot'll,  v.  to  gorge ;  to 
eat  Toraciously.  See  also  Bezzle. 

.Gyin  [gaayn],  pp.  going. 

Properly,   H,   initial,  has  no 

Slace  in  a  Glossary  of  the  Hol- 
erness  Dialect,  as  the  aspirate 
is  unknown,  excepting  when  it 
is  used  to  give  emphasis.  Still 
it  is  necessary  to  give  this  un- 
sounded letter  as  a  prefix  to  many 
words,  which  otherwise  would  be 
scarcely  intelligible,  but  it  must 
be  clearly  understood  that,  ex- 
cepting emphatically,  it  is  silent. 
In  E.  it  is  never  aspirated  under 
any  circumstances. 

Eaad'by  [aa'd-baa*y],  adv.  hard 
by ;  near ;  in  close  proximity. 

Haadlins  [aa'd-linz],  adv.  scarcely ; 
hardly.  '  Ah  can  haadlins  cram- 
mle  (crawl)  alang.' 

Haad-o-hearin  [aa-d-u-i-h'rin], 

hard  of  hearing ;  rather  deaf. 

Haad-set  [aad-set],  N.  and  W., 
scarcely  able;  with  difficulty; 
hardly.  *Ah*8  haard-set  ti  live 
o*  that  wage.' 

Haad-tell  [aad-tel],  W., v.  heard 
say;  heard  by  report.  *Ah'v 
haad-tell  that  wie's  neea  beth-er 
then  she  sud  be,' — I  have  heard 
it  said  that  her  character  is  not 
altogether  irreproachable.  In 
N.  and  E.  heead-tell. 

Haan't  [ae-nt],  have  not. 

Habs-an-nabf  [aabz-nn-naabz],  E. 
and  N.  Anything  done  in  odd 
moments  or  at  intervals  of  lei- 
sure, not  continuously,  is  said 
to  be  done  by  habs-an-^nahs. 

Hacker  [aak-ur^],  v.  to  stammer ; 
to  speak  hesitatingly,  or  with 
embarrassment ;  sometimes  it  is 
duplicated.  '  What  is  thS  hack- 
mn  an  stammeiinaboot?  Ah  can't 
tell  at  all  what  thoo's  dhrivin  at* 

Hackin-blook   [aakin-blaok],  a 


block  of  wood  for  chopping  meat 
upon. 

Hackle  [aak*l].  ^  He's  getten  a 
rare  hackle  on  his  back,'  t.  e.  he  is 
very  fat. 

Hack-meeat  [aak-mi'h't],  minced 
meat. 

Hack-slawer  faak-slaavur],  E., 
a  worthless  fellow.  *  What  can 
lass  meean  bl  takkin  up  wl  oke 
a  hack»slavver  as  that  ? ' 

H a dii'  t  -n e 6 d  [aad  u'nt-nee-d]. 
This  expression  is  used  occasion- 
ally to  denote  the  non -necessity 
or  unadvisability  of  doing  any- 
thing, but  more  generally  and 
especially  when  it  is  attended 
with  dauger,  ha^^rd,  or  risk. 
*  He  hadn't-need  let  him  he'  brass 
(money),  for  if  he  diz  he'll  niwer 
see  it  ni  mare.' 

Haffer  [aaf -ur*],  v.  to  speak  stam- 
meringly  or  hesitatingly. 

Haggle  [aag'l],  sb.  pi.  hail-stones. 
A.S.  Jiagol,  hail. 

Haggle,  V.  to  hail.  '  We  moant 
(must  not)  gan  oot  just  yit  (at 
present),  it's  beginnin  te  haggle.* 

Hag-worrnm  [aag-waorum],  a 
species  of  snake  or  adder. 

Haims  [eh'mz],  sb,  pi.  the  wood- 
en part  of  the  coUar  of  a  cart- 
horse.   See  Tarns. 

Hain't  [e-h'nt],  have  not.  '  Fid- 
dle ?  Ah  deeant  knaw  if  Ah  can ; 
Ah  hainH  niwer  thried.'  This 
form  is  never  used,  as  in  the 
south,  for  am  not. 

Hairiff  [aeT'uf],  E.;  Haimp  [ae-- 
r'up],V.;  Harif  [aa-r'uf],  N., 
goose-grass;  called  also  catch- 
weed,  cleaver,  tongue- bleeder, 
and,  by  childr<«i,  sweediecu:ts. 

Hake  (e-h'k,  ae-k^,  v.  to  wander 
without  occupation  or  with  evil 


Haleheeam  [aei-i-h'm],  N.,  an 
heirloom.    *Awd  creddle's  been 
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a  Judeheeam  1  famly  fo*  ginera- 
tions.' 

Hales  [ae'lz],8b.  pL  the  handles  of 
ploughs,  wheel-barrows,  &c. 

Ealeaome  [ael*8uni],adj.  healthy ; 
robust. 

Ealli- thesd^  &ir  [aali thezdu- 
fae'r],  Holy-Thursday  fSeur,  held 
at  Beverley. 

Hammer  [aam-ar*],  E.  and  W.,  v. 
to  stammer.    Same  as  Hacker. 

Hammer,  y.  to  flog. 

Hammle  [aam'll,  v.  to  walk  halt- 
ingly, or  feebly,  through  lame- 
ness or  age.  *  I*oor  awd  fellow  I 
he  can  haadly  hammle  alang.' 

Hammlin  [aamiin],a(]j.  decrepit; 
feeble;  infirm. 

Han-breed  [aan-brih'd],  a  hand's 
breadth. 

Hanch  [aansh],  E.,  ▼.  to  pnsh 
against;  to  attempt  with  yio- 
lenoe.  '  Bull  hancKd  at  mil  wiy 
his  horns,  bud  Ah  gat  oot  of  his 
way.*     In  Norfolk,  hunch. 

Hanch,  N.,  y.  to  snatch  greedily 
at  as  a  dog  at  a  piece  of  meat. 

Hand-hod  [aan-d-aod],  a  firm  hold 
with  the  hand.  *  Hez  th&  gotten 
a  good  hand-hody  for  if  thoo 
hezn't  if  11  slip  away  fire  th^.* 

Hang-dog-leeak  [aang-daog- 
li'h'k],  a  knavish  look,  sufficient 
to  cause  a  dog  to  be  hung. 

Hangen  [haang-un],  p.  p.  of  to 
hang, 

Hang-gallow8-leeak    [aang-gal-- 

us-li'hlc],  a  villainous  aspect. 

Hangment  [aang'ment]  evil;  csr- 
lamity;  adversity;  injury.  *This 
dhry  weather's  playin  hangment 
wf  tonnops.* 

Hangment,  N.,  int.  an  expletive 
of  annoyance.  *  Hangment  tiv  it, 
says  Ah.* 

Hanketcher  [aang'kechur'],  a 
handkerchief.  Shakespere  makes 


use  of  the  word  handhercher  in 
King  John,  Act  IV.  sc.  i.  42. 

Hankie  [aang-k'l],  v.  to  twist; 
to  become  entangled. 

Hankie,  v.  to  associate  with ;  to 
enter  into  a  matrimonial  engage- 
ment. *Ah*s  varry  sorry  she's 
gotten  hanJded  wV  ake  a  slither- 
pooak  (lazy  vagabond)  as  him.' 

Hansel  [aan'sul],  N.  and  W.  See 
Ansel. 

Hap  [aap],  v.  to  cover,  or  wrap 
up. 

Happen  [aap-n],  p.  p.  of  to  hap. 

Happen,  v.  used  conjunctively; 
it  may  happen,  equivalent  to 
perhaps.  *  Happen,  Bill  *11  cum 
whom  (home)  next  week.'  See 
Mudhap. 

Happin  [aap* in],  bed-clothes. 

Hap-np  [aap-uop],  v.  to  cover  up 
snugly,  as  with  bed-clothes,  or 
(a  corpse)  with  earth.  '  Ah  didn't 
get  mich  sleep  last  neet,  it  was 
se  cawd,  an  Ah  wasn'thauf  happ*d 
up.*  *  We  happ*d  awd  woman  up 
quite  cumfotably  V  chetch-yard, 
last  Monday.' 

Harden  Faa-du'n],  a  coarse,  un- 
bleached flaxen  fabric,  used  for 
wrappers. 

Harra-bnlls  [aar-u-buolz],  N.,  sb. 
pL  that  portion  of  a  wooden-har- 
row in  which  the  iron-teeth  are 
inserted. 


je  [aar-ij],  the  angle  of  a 
square  or  cube:  applied  more 
especially  by  builders  and  car- 
penters to  timber  or  stone.  A 
corruption  of  arrU,  which  see  in 
Webster's  Diet.  The  etym.  is 
from  the  Latin  arista. 

Harridge,  v.  to  plane  off  the  har- 
ridge,  or  angle. 

Harried  Faar-id],  K,  pp.  wearied; 
jaded;  harassed. 

Harrow'd   [aar-ud],   E.,  p.  p. 
beaten;  overcome;  discomfited; 
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obstructed  bv  an  impediment. 
'  Ah  thowt  An  could  lowzen  this 
knot,  but  Ah's  boon  tl  be  Jutr- 
row*d.* 


[aar'i],  N.,  v,  to  urge,  im- 
pel, drive,  or  huny  on. 

Harry- goad  [aari-gau'd],  K.,  a 
master  of  labour,  who  is  con- 
tinually goading  or  spurring  on 
his  workmen  to  greater  exertion. 

Hask  [aaski,  adj.  stiff  or  unyield- 
ing, liit.  nareh,  a  word  in  which 
or  denotes  aa^  there  being  no  r 
in  it  properly.  Cf.  Icel.  hcukrj 
harsh.  Also,  bitter;  tart;  acid, 
in  reference  to  liquids.  '  Give  us 
another  lump  o'  seeagur  (sugar), 
teea*s  se  ?uu!k* 

Eaten  [eb'tn],  p.  p.  of  to  Tiate. 

Hathril,  £.  and  N.    See  Atheril. 

Eanf  [au-f],  half. 

Hanf-croon  [an-f-kroo*n],  a  half- 
crown. 

Eanflsh  [au'fish],  adj.  reluctant ; 
disinclined;  haJf-minded.  'Ah 
thowt  o'  gannin  t\  Hedon  te-day, 
but  this  rain  maks  mft  Tarry 
hauJUh  aboot  it.' 

Hanf-rock't  [au-f-raokt],  adj.  A 
simple,  halfwitted  person  is  so 
termed  on  the  assumption  that 
his  intellect  had  been  weakened 
by  lack  of  sufficient  rocking  in 

•  the  cradle.  Originally  df-rock- 
ed,  of  which  Jiauf^  or  insuffi- 
ciently rocked,  is  a  corruption 
both  m  the  word  itself  and  in  the 
popular  definition. 

Eanf-fllew'd    [au-f-sloo-d],  adj. 

half-tipsy. 

Hanp'n'y  [au-p*ni],  a  half -penny. 

Hanst  [au'st],  adj.  hoarse.  See 
Hooast. 

EaveriBli  [aavur'iBh],  stubble. 
See  Averish. 

Eawk  [au-k],  v.  to  cough  volun- 
tarily for  tiie  expectoration  of 
phlegm. 


Eawbnck  [au'buok],  a  rustic.  So 
called  by  town  boys ;  the  village 
boys  caDing  them,  in  retaliation, 
coonther-lowpers. 

Ease  re'h*zl,  v.  to  beat,  as  with  a 
hazel-sticK. 

He*  [e],  have.  '  Ah'd  M  deean 
it  my  sen  if  Ah'd  thowt  he 
wadn  t.'  This  form  is  used  be- 
fore consonants;  before  vowels 
it  becomes  hev.  Sometimes  it  is 
used  in  a  superfluous  or  dupli- 
cate form  as,  '  If  he'd  he'  geean' 
— ^if  he  had  have  gone. 

Eeart-skets,  sb.  pL  the  fleshy 
appendages  of  the  heart. 

Eearty  [aati],  adj.  well;  in  a 
vigorous  state  of  health.  Thores- 
by,  the  Leeds  Antiquarv,  in  a 
letter  (*  Correspondence  of  B.  T.') 
describes  himself  as  being '  pretty 
hearty.^ 

Eearty,  a  familiar  mode  of  saluta- 
tion.    '  Hoo  is  th^,  my  hearty,^ 

Eeavy-needs  [ev-i-needz],  K,  sb. 
pL  straightened  circumstances. 
Also,  pressure  of  business  ren- 
dering assistance  necessary. 

Heavy-on  [evi-aon*],  laden  too 
heavily  on  the  fore-part  of  a  cart, 
which  causes  the  load  to  press 
heavily  on  the  horse ;  as  opposed 
to  LeA  on,  which  causes  an  up- 
ward pressure  of  the  shafts. 

Eebble  Febil,  a  hand-rail  to  a 
bridge,  &c. 

Eeck  [ek],  the  spelled  rack  over 
the  manger  for  holding  hay. 
Also,  a  spelled  standing  rack 
(stand-AecA;)  in  a  field,  or  the  fold- 
yard,  for  the  same  purpose. 

Heckle  [ek'l],  N.,  an  implement 
used  in  rope-making.  Also,  E., 
a  board  studded  with  steel  spikes 
employed  in  flax-dressing.  This 
is  probably  an  importation  from 
the  West  Biding,  being  used 
chiefly  about  Patangton,  where 
a  Leeds  firm  of  Linen  Manuiac- 
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turers  have  some  flax-dressing 
works. 

Heoklei  v.  to  dress  flax. 

Heckler  [ek-lur*],  a  flax-dresser. 

Heokthor  [ek-thurH,  v.  to  issue 
orders  or  commands  in  an  arro- 
gant or  domineering  style.  De- 
rived, possibly,  from  Hector  of 
Troy;  but  how  his  name  can 
have  penetrated  into  Holdemess 
is  a  mystery.  The  Rev.  W.  W. 
Skeat  supposes  that  the  English 
alliterative  romance  of  the  *  Siege 
of  Troy'  belongs  to  the  North  of 
England,  whence  perhaps  the 
derivation. 

Eedded  [ed*id],  p.  t.  of  to  hide. 

Hedden  [ed*n],  p.  p.  of  to  hide. 

Eed-^  [ed'au],  a  boy's  out-door 
game,  in  which  they  alternately 
hide  themselves,  and  have  to  be 
sought  for  by  their  companions. 

Heead-land  [rh*d-or  ee-d-lund], 
a  strip  of  land  lefb  unploughed 
at  the  ends  of  the  field,  and  fSter- 
wards  ploughed  in  a  contrary 
direction. 

Heead-piece   [i-h'd-  or  ed-pee*s], 

brain-power;  intellectb  'What 
a  heead-piece  skeeal  maysther 
must  hev  tl  knaw  se  monny 
crack-jaw  wods.* 

Eeead-tell  [i-h'd-tel].  See  Eaad- 
teU. 

Eeead-waak  [i*h'd-waa*k],  head- 
ache. 

Heead-waak,  Zt^.  head-work; 

mental  labour.  *  Heead-waaJ^s 
as  laboursome  as  back  waak.' — 
Holdemess  saying. 

Eeead-waaky  the  scarlet  com- 
poppv;  so  called  because  it  is 
popularly  supposed  (E.  and  N.) 
to  cause  head-ache  by  its  smell ; 
in  W.,  by  the  intensitjr  of  its 
scarlet- colour,  through  its  daz- 
ssling  effect  on  the  eyes. 

Eeealen  [ihlu'n],  N.  and  W., 
p.  p.  of  to  heal. 


Eeeal-lot  [i-h'l-laot],  N.,  a  con- 
siderable number.  '  The'  was  a 
heeal-lot  o'  fooaks  there.' 

Eee'  as  U  j^  [i-h'z-tiy-ul  here's 
to  you.  A  mode  of  salutation 
before  drinking,  equivalent  to 
the  Saxon  was-hael,  meaning, — 
here's  to  your  good  health. 

Eeft  [eft],  the  handle  of  a  knife, 
scythe,  or  other  implement. 

Heighty-osf  [eyti-aos],  a  child's 
name  for  a  horse. 

Eelm  [elm,  or  el'um],  a  long  shed 
used  as  a  shelter  for  cattle, 
^nerally  applied  to  those  open- 
mg  upon  the  fold-yard.  It  has 
a  flat  Toof ,  on  which  are  built 
stacks  of  straw  to  throw,  as  re- 
quired, into  the  fold-yard,  or 
thorns  for  fencing.  In  W.  the 
term  is  almost  exclusively  applied 
to  sheds,  with  an  open  front  to 
the  fold-yard,  built  at  the  end  of 
the  bam,  on  which  stacks  of  com 
are  placed,  from  which  the 
sheaves  are  pitched  through  the 
*  shav-hooal  (a  door  in  the  gable 
of  the  bam)  for  thrashing.  In 
E.  any  cattle-shed  or  tool-house 
is  so  called;  derived  from  the 
A.S.  helmj  a  covering;  whence 
also  helmet,  a  head-covering. 

Eelpen  [elp-n],  p.  p.  of  to  help. 

Eelther - skelther  [elthu-skel-- 
thur*],  adv.  confusedly ;  head- 
long ;  precipitately ;  in  disorder : 
used  in  reference  to  flight.  '  Just 
when  dogs  pinned  him  (the  bull 
at  a  baiting)  '  he  brak  lowse,  an 
iwery  body  pelted  off,  hdther- 
skelther,  like  mad.' 

Eem  [um],  pron.  them.  Wyclif, 
Langland,  Mandeville,  Chaucer, 
and  other  early  writers  generally 
use  this  word. 

Een-com  [en*kaun],  refuse,  or  in- 
ferior grain,  which  falls  from 
the  hinder  part  of  the  thrash- 
ing or  winnowing  machina  See 
Hmdher-ends. 
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Eeppen   [ep-n],  E.,  adj.  clever; 

•  handy;  fitting;  suitable;  apjjo- 
site;  becoming:  identical  with 
the  French,  *  Comme  il  faut/  no 
English  word  exactly  defining 
the  meaning.  *  That  leeaks  hep- 
peiur*  is  said  when  anything 
falling  into  disorder  is  satisfac- 
torily arranged. 

Here-aboots  [i-hV-uboo-ts],  adv. 

near  by.     *  Isn't  ther  a  yall-hoos 

Bumwheear  here-ahoota  9  * 
Eere-away  [i-h'r-awae],  N.,  adv. 

Same  as  Here-aboots. 
Eerrin-gutted  [er*in-guot-id],  adj. 

thin;  poor;  lean;  emaciated. 

Serrin-seu  [er'in-seu*],  the  heron. 
Chaucer,  in  the  Squire's  Tale^ 
speaks  of  htnyMeweSt  and  Spen- 
ser calls  them  herMhawa, 

Ees-been  [ez-been],  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  worn-out  or  decrepit 
person,  animal,  or  implement, 
that  has  at  one  time  been  useful 
and  serviceable.  *  Poor  awd  fel- 
la !  a  good  awd  hea-heeuy  bud 
he's  deean  for  noo.* 

Eesp  [espl,  a  crooked  iron  gate- 
lateh.  Chaucer  uses  the  word 
for  the  hinge  of  a  door. 

Ees-ta  [ez-tu],  K  and  W.;  Eez- 
tha,  E.>  hast  thou. 

Ee'tf  [et],  have  it 

Eev  [ev],  have.  Before  a  con- 
sonant H^. 

Eey  [ey],  adv.  yes ;  an  expres- 
mon  of  aflfirmation.  ^  The  word 
yea  is  seldom  heard  in  Holder- 
ness,  excepting  when  used  by 
the  educated  classes,  and  not  al- 
ways by  them. 

Seyce  [eys],  E. ;  Eeirt  [eyst], 
N.  and  W. ;  Hoish  [aoysh],  N., 
.  V.  to  raise,  or  lift  up.  *  Eoger ! 
lend  us  a  hand  to  heyce  (or  heiat) 
this  seek  o'  floor  intt  caat.'  Heyce 
is  perhaps  the  better  form.  Cf . 
hoiae  in  Acte  xxvii.  40. — W.  W. 
Skeat. 


Eeszle  [ezl],  the  hazel 

Eezzle,  v.  to  castigate  with  a  ha- 
zel or  other  stick.  *  If  Ah  cateh 
thd,  my  lad,  Ah'U  hezzle  thy  hide 
fo'  tha.' 

Eeszlin  [pz-lin],  a  sound  beating 
with  a  hazel  or  other  pliable 
stick. 

Eland  [aayu'nd],  E.,  a  farm- 
bailiff. 

Eide  [aayd],  the  skin.  'His 
hide* a  as  rough    as  a   badger.' 

*  If  thoo  disn't  hod  tht  noise 
(keep  still)  Ah'll  tan  thi  hide  to' 

tha.^ 

Sidin  [aaydin],  a  flogging. 

Big  [ig],  afit  of  ill-temper;  sulki- 
ness ;  sullen  demeanour. 

[aay],  W.,  adj.  decayed ; 
putritied:  used  in  reference  to 
meat. 

Bigh-rigg'd  [aay-rig-d],  lands, 
or  the  divisions  of  ploughing 
in  a  field,  with  a  more  than 
usually  gradiented  elevation  in 
the  middle  are  said  to  be  high- 
rigg'd ;  also,  buildings  with  high, 
steep  roofs. 

Elm  [im],  pron.  he.  So  used 
when  in  conjunction  with  another 
pronoun,  never  otherwise,  as — 

*  Him  and  me  went  together.' 
A  common  mode  in  other  parte 
of  England,  amongst  uneducated 
people,  and  even  by  persons 
tolerably  well  educateo,  who 
also  frequentlv  make  an  opposite 
grammatical  blunder,  and  say, 

*  Between  you  and  I.' 

Eindher-end  [indhur'end],  the 
back  part.  '  Shuv  it  in  at  hind- 
her-end  *  (of  the  cart,  &c.). 

Eindher-endfl.  Same  asEenoom. 

Eing  [ing],  v.  to  hang.  'That 
thou  hyng  noght  to  lange'  (not 
too  long)  *  thare-appone.'  —  E. 
Bolle  de  Hampole,  Proae  Trea- 
iiaea^  p.  41. 
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Eing-aboot  fing-uboo't] ,  to  haunt, 
or  lounge  about,  a  certain  locality, 
in  a  laz^,  persistent  way,  or  with 
some  evil  intention. 

Hing-lug  [ing'Iuog],  E.,  a  poor, 
lean,  emaciated  horse-— Zt<.  ear- 
drooping;  hence  a  miserable, 
shiftless,  spiritless  person  is  so 
called. 

Hippins  [ip'inz],  sb.  pi.  infantas 
loin*cloths. 

Eirple  [er-pl],  E.,  v,  to  bend 
down ;  to  Hmp. 

Hirplin  [erplin],  E.,  adj.  bent; 
stooping;  limping. 

Hiry-hag  [eyh*ri-aag],  E.,  a  boy's 
eame,  in  which  several,  joining 
hands,  endeavour  to  catch 
another,  who,  when  caught,  is 
beaten  with  caps,  the  captors 
crying  out — 

*  Hiry — Hiry — hugy 
Put  him  in  a  bag,'  &c. 

His-sen  [iz-sen],  pron.  himself. 

Hit-on  [it-aon*],  to  agree;  to  har- 
monize in  opinion;  to  come  to 
terms.  *We  couldn't  Kit-on  at 
all  aboot  price  for  a  lang  whaae ; 
bud  at  last  Ah  bowt  (bought) 
it  fo'  fifteen  pund.' 

Hit  on  it  [it-aon-itj,  to  make  a 
discovery ;  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
elucidation ;  to  ascertain  a  fact. 
<Ah  lated  (sought)  a  lang  time 
to  laan  what  it  meant,  an  efUier 
a  deal  o'  fumlin,  at  last  Ah  hit 
on  it  J* 

Hitten  [it-n],  p.  p.  of  to  hit 

Hivy-skivy  [aayvi-skaay-vi],  E. 
and  W.,  higgledy-piggledy;  in 
confusion. 

Heave  [au*v],  v.  a  word  of  com- 
mand to  horses  to  bear  to  the 
left.  See  0ee.  Hoave-gee,  some- 
times with  the  addition  of  wo- 
hopt  is  an  intimation  to  the 
team  to  go  straight  forward. 

Heave,  JST.  and  W.,  v.  to  walk 


blunderingly  or  stupidly.  *  Gfiles 
hoav^d  inti  wrang  shop,  an' 
Boger  hoa/o'd  efther  him.'  In 
the  old  baUad  of  the  battle  of 
Otterbum,  we  read — 

'  A  Scottyshe  knight  hoved  on  the 
bent' 

Welsh  hofioy  to  hover.  Whence 
the  English  word  to  hover. 

Hobble  [aobi],  a  scrape ;  a 
troublesome  predicament.  '  He's 
gotten  his-sen  intiv  a  pratty 
hohhle: 

Heb-gob  faob-gaob],  JSf.,  adj. 
clumsy;  ill-adapted. 

Heb-thmst  [aob'thruost],  W.,  a 
good-natured  goblin  who  assists 
servant-maids  in  their  early 
morning  work,  but  in  a  state  of 
nudity.  On  one  occasion,  a  girl, 
whose  sense  of  modesty  was 
shocked,  offered  to  make  him  a 
'  harden '  (coarse  brown  linen) 
shirt,  which  ^ve  him  such  of- 
fence that  he  mstantly  departed 
and  never  returned.  Called  cdso 
hohthrush.  This  is  Milton's  *  lub- 
ber-fiend '  in  L* Allegro. 

Hockey  [aok-i],  the  last  load  in 
harvest ;  formerly  in  use  about 
Hornsea,  but  not  much  used  now. 
It  was  followed  by  the  men  and 
boys  shouting  at  intervals  : 

*  We  hev  her ;  wo  hev  her ; 
A  coo  in  a  tether; 
At  oor  toon  end ; 
A  yow  an  a  lamb ; 
A  pot  an  a  pan ; 
May  we  get  seeaf  in 
Wiv  oor  harvest  yam ; 
Wiv  a  sup  o'  good  yal. 
An  sum  haupence  tt  spend.' 

which  was  followed  by  loud  hur- 
rahs, and,  on  arrival  in  the  stack- 
yard, by  scrambling  for  apples. 
Although  the  wora  hockey  is 
almost  obsolete,  the  rhyme  and 
the  subsequent  scrambung  sur- 
vive at  the  bringing  home  of  the 
last  load.  Anomer  version  still 
prevalent  u 
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'  Here  we  oum  at  oor  toon  end, 
A  pint  o'  3ral    and  a  croon  tY 

spend; 
Here  we  cmn,  as  tight  as  nip, 
An  niyyer  flang  ower,  bud  yance 

It  a  grip.' 
This  is  the  Suffolk  JiorJeey,    Bee 
BloomfieldTa  Poems . 

Hocks  [aoks],  N^  the  hips. 

Hod  [aod],  V.  to  hold.  'Tak 
hod  (T  bavn,  while  Ah  sets  kettle 
on.'  *  Hod  thi  noise,'  be  silent. 
0)  N.,  hold  or  grasp.  '  Tak  good 
nod  on't,  an  deeant  let  it  fall.' 
(2)  the  goal  in  a  game.  (3)  a 
tenure  holding,  as  hee-hody 
copy-hod,  leeas'?u)d, 

Hodded  [aod  id],  p.  t.  of  to  hold. 


Hodden  [aod'n],  p.  p.  of  to  hold. 

oil 
mich  lang-er ;    if    Jack  hadn't 


*He   couldn't 


V 


hodden   pig 


cum'd  an  help'd  him  it  'ud  hS 
getten  away.' 

Hod-on  [aod-aon*],  to  retain  a  firm 
hold. 

Hod-oot  [aod-oo't],  to  hold  out, 
with  rerorence  to  quantity.  '  Ah's 
flaid  we  ha'nt  brew'd  beer  eneeaf, 
an  it  wee'ant  hod^oot  thruff  har- 
vest.* 

Hodstock  [aod-etaokl,  a  culvert 
under  the  road.  In  £.  Holdstock, 

Hod-np  [aod-uop*],  a  command  to 
a  horse  to  raise  its  foot  for  the 
purpose  of  shoeing,  &o. 

Hod-np,  to  bear  up  against  mis- 
fortune or  affliction  with  forti- 
tude and  resignation. 

Hog  [aog],  a  yearling  male  sheep. 
A  noted  pig-buyer  in  the  Midland 
counties  was  once  attracted  to 
Hull  by  advertisements  respect- 
ing a  large  sale  of  hoga,  and  was 
disgusted  to  find  the  hogs  were 
all  sheep. 

Hoither  [aoythurl,  N.  and  W., 
V.  to  talk  in  a  foolish  or  imbecile 
way.    See  Oth-er. 

Hoitherin   [aoy*thur'in],  N.  and 


W.,     a4j.    silly ;    blundering ; 
fatuous. 

Hoity  [aoyti],  a  simpleton. 

Holdstock,  [aowi-staok],  K,  a 
small  brid^  over  a  stream  of 
water  crossmg  a  road. 

HoU  [aow-l],  N.  and  W.,  v.  to 
throw,  lit,  to  hurl. 

HoU,  E.,  adj.  hollow;  empty; 
hungry.  'Let's  hk  summat  tl 
eeat ;  Ah's  as  holl  as  a  dhrum.' 

Hollow  [aolaow],  W.  and  E. ; 
Hollah  [aol'u],  N.,  int.  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise,  with  the 
emphaos  on  the  last  syllable. 

Holm  [aow'm],  a  sort  of  penin- 
sula, bounded  by  swamps  or 
streams  of  water  on  the  three 
sides. 

Hon  [aon],  W.,  a  word  not  in 
common  use,  but  prevalent  in 
some  parts  of  Yorkshire,  to  sig- 
nify a  comer  field.  In  Bever- 
ley, one  of  the  Freemen's  Pas- 
tures is  called  Hon,  a  corrup- 
tion of  Hurriy  which,  although 
divided  by  a  hedge,  forms  a 
comer  of  the  greater  pasture 
called  Westwood.  A.S.  nyme,  a 
comer. 

Honey  [uon'i],  a  term  of  endear- 
ment or  aft'ection,  usually  ad- 
dressed to  children;  also  by 
rustic  swains  to  their  sweet- 
hearts, and  sometimes  by  hus- 
bands to  their  wives. 

Honey  -  good  -  graoions  [uoni-i- 
guod-grae'shus],  E.  and  N.,  an 
exclamation  of  surprise  or  as- 
tonishment. 

Honey-pots  [uon'i-paots],  E.  and 
W.,  a  girl's  game,  in  which  two 
carry  a  third,  as  a  pot  of  honey  to 
market 

Hooak  [uo'h'k],  v.    See  Hawk. 

Hoo-gooas-it  [oo*guo'h'z-it],  how 
goes  it.  A  mode  of  salutation, 
meaning,  how  are  you  getting 
onP 
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Hooal  [vLO'hUl  (1)  a  hole.  (2)  a 
dale  or  valley.  (3)  a  grave.  *  We 
put  him  intiv  fwoal^  and  happ*d 
him  up,  and  that's  end  on  him.' 

Eooast  [uo'h'st^au'st],  adj.  hoarse, 
from  a  cold  on  the  chest.  See 
Haust.  Note — iToocM^isaoomip- 
tion  of  hoarse  (A.S.  has),  which  (by 
rights)  should  be  spelt  hause,  as 
there  is  no  r  in  it  etymologically. 

Eoonoe  [oo-ns],  N.  and  £.,  v.  to 
drive  off  unceremoniously. 

Hoond  [oo'nd],  a  hound;  also, 
an  emphatic  term  of  reproach. 
'Thoo  hoond!  tY  talk  i' that  way 
tY  thY  awn  muther;  thoo  owt 
ti  be  aham*d  o'  thysen.' 

EooB  [oo's],  a  house;  also,  the 
better  room  of  a  ^rm-house, 
which  (formerly  more  than  now) 
consisted  of  three  rooms  in  a 
line :  first,  the  kitchen,  with  the 
door  opening  to  the  road,  the 
general  living  room  of  both 
family  and  servants;  secondly, 
the  hoo&y  used  only  for  company; 
thirdly,  the  parlour,  where  the 
master  and  mistress  slept;  the 
servants  occupying  the  bed-rooms 
above,  under  the  sloping  thatch, 
which  were  approached  by  a 
moveable  step-ladder. 

Eoosumdiyver  [oosamdivur'], 
N.  and  W.,  adv.  however ;  never- 
theless. 

Eoothoo-an-noofhoo    [oo'dhoo- 

im-noo*dhoo],  E.  and  NT,  adv.  al- 
ternately ;  first  one  and  then  the 
other.  *  They'r  two  reglar  scally- 
brats  (scolds),  an  went  at  it  hoo- 
thoo-an-noothoo  for  a-noor  (an 
hour)  an  mare '  (more). 

Eooy  [uoy],  a  word  used  in 
driving  pigs  oft 

Hoppen  [aopn],  p.  p.  of  to  ?iop. 

Hopper -fhakker  [aop-a-ehaak- 
ur],£.  andW.,  ascamp;  a  worth- 
less person. 

Hopple,  [aopl],  v.  to  hobble  a 
horse  by  attaching  a  log  to  his 


leg  to  prevent  his  straying ;  also, 
to  tie  the  hind  legs  of  a  cow 
when  being  milked  to  prevent 
her  kicking  the  pail  over. 

Hopscotch  [aop'skaoch],  a  boy's 
and  girPs  game,  in  which  ike 
pavement  is  chalked  with  num- 
bered cross  lines,  and  a  pebble, 
or  more  generally  a  piece  of 
broken  crockery  is  propelled  on- 
ward by  the  foot,  tne  performer 
hopping  on  one  leg,  the  number 
reacned  on  the  chalk-line  being 
scored  to  him  or  her. 

Hop-fhe-twig  [aop-twig],  v.  to 
die. 

Hor  [aoT*],  pron.  her ;  subjnnc- 
tively,  she.  '  If  it  was  hor  at 
said  it,  Ah  wadn't  bdeeay  a 
wod  on't.' 


[aos'kin],  N.,  a  land,  or 
division  in  the  ploughing  of  a 
field,  narrower  than  the  rest. 

Ho88  [ace],  a  horse. 

Ho88-gog8  [aos-gaogzl,  wildplmnB. 
A  term  used  about  Hornsea. 

Hossin-clog  [aosin-tlaog],  a  log 
of  wood,  or  other  erection,  used 
for  mounting  horses. 

HoBS-knopf  [aos-naops],  N.,  the 
plant  knapweed. 

Hot  [aot],  y.  to  warm  up  cooked 
food. 

Hot,  y.  to  hurt. 

Hotten  [aot'n],  p.  p.  of  to  hurt. 

Hoyinggam  [an*ving-gam],  E.,  a 

stupid  person.    A.S.  guma,  IceL 
gvmi^  man. 
How  [aow],  a  hoa 

Hnbbleshoo  [uob'l-shoo-],  E.  and 
N.,  a  noisy  uproar  or  disturb- 
ance.   *  The*8  been  a  fSyn  (fine| 
huhbleshoo  V  public-hoos  te  neet. 
See  HtOlabaloo. 

Hncksthen  [uks-thoz],  sb.  pi. 
dealers  in  {earn,  produce,  who 
attend  the  markets  to  purchase 
from  the  producers  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  retailing  it  out  again  to 
small  customers. 

Hud-end  [uod-end],  the  bob; 
iron  plates  on  each  side  of  the 
fire-grate,  on  which  kettles  and 
saucepans  are  placed  to  keep 
the  contents  hot  after  boiling. 

Eng  [uog],  V.  to  carry;  to  bear 
a  burthen:  generally  referring 
to  a  heavy  load.  '  Cfan  th&  hicg 
a  seek  o'  wheeat  up  granary 
steps?' 

Huggfon  [uog'un],  E.  and  W., 
the  hin-Done  of  a  horse.  '  Mind 
thou  oisn't  knock  a  huggon  off, 
gannin  wi  awd  meear  thrufl  that 
narrow  deearsteed.' 

Hulk  [uolk],  JSf.,  an  idle  fellow. 

Hullabaloo  [uol-u-buloo*].  Same 
as  Hubbleshoo. 

Hum  [uom],  N.,  v.  to  beat,  or 
flog. 

Humlock  [uom'luk],  the  hem- 
lock. 

Hummer  [uom-ur*],  the  river 
Humber.  In  East  H.,  instead 
of  'Go  to  Jericho,'  the  saying 
equivalent  thereto  is  *  Gan  ti 
Hummer.^ 

Hummer,  'N.,  anything  extraor- 
dinarily large  in  size. 

Hummin  [uomln],  N.,  a  flogging. 

Hummin,  1^.,  adj.  of  large  size. 

Hummled  [uomld],  E.  and  W., 
adj.  hornless,  as  '  a  hummled 
coo/  a  cow  without  horns. 

Humoursome  [eu'musu'm],  witty; 
funny. 

Huslock  [oo'z-luk],'  the  plant, 
houseleek. 

Hu8sle-off [uosl-aof])  v.  to  retreat 
precipitately  ;  to  drive  ofE. 

Hut  [uot],  W.,  the  finger  of  a 
glove,  used  as  a  covering  for  a 
sore  finger.    See  Huwle. 

Hutch  [uoch],  N.,  a  mishap ;  an 
obstruction. 


Hutoh,  N.,  V.  to  raise  by  a  sudden 
jerk;  to  pitch.  Hutch  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  hook;  hitch  is  its 
diminutive. 

HuYvle  [uov'l],  X.  Same  as  Hut 

I  [i],  pron.  I.  Always  pronounced 
Ah,  excepting  occasionally — in 
E.  always — before  a  vowel,  as, 
*  I  isn't  deein  nowt.' 

r,  prep.  in.  The  word  in  is  sel- 
dom used,  excepting  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence  or  before  a  vowel. 
See  Id.    Gf.  loel.  i,  in. 

Ice-cannles  [eys-kaan'lz],  sb.  pL 
icides. 

Id  [id*],  W.,  prep,  in ;  so  used  be- 
fore a  vowel. 

Idle-backs  [aaydl-baaks],  K  and 
N.,  sb.  pi.  loose  pieces  of  skin 
about  the  finger-nails,  popularly 
supposed  to  be  found  only  on  the 
fingers  of  non-workers,  or  idle 
people.    See  Whot-wells. 

Ig  [ig],  a  fit  of  ill-temper;  a 
surly  state  of  mind. 

niify  [ilifaay],  v.  to  defame  ;  to 
speak  ill  of. 

lU-throwen  [ilthraovn],  ac^. 
under-fed;  puny;  stunted  in 
growth.  Also,  cross-grained  in 
temper. 

Imp  [imp],  an  addition  to  the 
under-part  of  a  straw  bee-hive, 
when  the  bees  want  more  room 
for  the  storage  of  honey ;  v.  to 
enlarge  a  bee-hive  by  tne  addi- 
tion of  straw-rims  at  the  bottom. 

Incomers  [in-kuom-uz],  sb.  pi. 
visitors. 

Indethriment  [indeth-riment],  a 
detriment,  or  stumbling-block. 

Ings  [ingz],  low-lying  or  marshy 
pasture-land. 

Inkerpunk  [ing-ku'puongk],  E., 
a  child.    See  ^tepunk. 

Ink-stanch  [ingh-stansh],    W. ; 
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Ink-stange  [ingk'stanzh],  N., 
-  an  ink-stand. 

Innards  [in'udz],  £.,  sb.  pi.  tlie 
entrails. 

Inniards  [in'judz],  N.,  the  kid- 
neys. 

Inno,  Enoo  [inoo],  adv.  present- 
ly ;  shortly ;  after  a  while. 

Inseiue  [insen's],  y.  to  drive  the 
$en9e  of  a  matter  into  a  person's 
mind ;  to  make  clear  to  tine  com- 
prehension of  another.  'AhVe 
thried  ml  best  tl  insense  him,  an 
yet  Ah  can't  mak  him  undher- 
stan  it.' 

Intak  [in-taak],  an  enclosure 
taken  off  the  edge  of  a  common 
for  oultiyation.    Lit.  in-take. 

Intepnnkfl  [in-tu'puongks],  W., 
sb.  pi.  children. 

*  Qod  bless  the  maysther  of  this 
hoose, 
The  mistheress  also ; 
An  all  the  lahtle  %ntepunk$t 

That  round  the  table  go/  &c. 
Final  stanza  of  the  Christmas 
Carol  of  the  Bezzle-cup  women. 

Intt  [in-ti] ;  Intiv  [intiv] ;  In- 
tid  [in'tid],  prep.  into.  The 
first  form  is  used  before  con- 
sonants; the  second  and  third 
before  vowels.  Litid  is  confined 
to  W.  Hold. 

Intnl  [in'tuol],  E.,  prep.  into. 
Barely  used ;  inU  and  intiv  being 
more  usual. 

Iry  [eyh'ri];  Irish  [eyh'rish], 
E.  and  N. ,  passion ;  anger ;  rage ; 
fury.  '  Man  wod !  bud  didn't  he 
shew  his  iriah.*  Lit.  ire,  a  word 
formerly  common,  but  not  in 
general  use  now. 

Is  [iz],  V.  is.  Used  indiscrimin- 
ately for  all  the  three  persons 
singular :  I  is,  thou  is,  he  is. 

Ish  [ish],  a  common  superfluous 
terminal  to  a  comparative. 
'  Bayther  caudis^.' 


Is-ta  [iz-tu],  W. ;  Is-thM  [iz-dhu], 
E.,  N.,  and  W.,  art  thou? 

It  [it],  N.,  V.  to  eat. 

Itten  [it'n],  N.,  p.  p.  of  to  eat. 

Iv  [iv],  prep.  in.  So  used  before 
vowels.    See  T  and  Id. 

lyver-seea  [ivu-si*h*],  on  any 
account.  *Ah  wadn't  a  deean 
it  was  it  iweT'Seea.' 

Iwery-like  [ivrileyk*],  E.  and 
N.,  at  intervals ;  now  and  then. 

*  He  cums  ti  see  m^  ivvery-like, 
thoo  knaws.' 

lYvery  noo  an  then,  occasion- 
ally; at  intervals.  Identical  with 
iTvery-like. 

Izzad  [iz'ud],  the  letter  z; 

Jack  [jaak],  half  a  gill  in  liquid 
measure,  or  a  quarter  of  a  pint. 

Jacks  Maaks],  E.,  sb.  pi  dice- 
EQiaped  pieces  of  earthenware, 
used  in  playing  a  game  of  the 
same  name. 

Jag-oflf  [jaag-aof],  E.,to  fall,  or  jog 
over,  as  a  load  of  com  may  do. 

*  It  varry  near  jagged-off^  just  as 
we  com  thruff  yatsteed  (gate 
way). 

Janiukk  [jaannik],  E.  and  K,  adj. 
suitable.  *  To  mak  Ajannak  o't,' 
to  make  a  fit  and  suitable  union. 

Jart  [jaa't],  N.  and  E.,  a  sudden 
jerk. 

Jart,  V.  to  jerk.  'Hoo  far  can 
thk  jart  that  steean  ?'  Mid.  Eng. 
jet.    Fr.  Jeter,  to  throw. 

Jayvle  rjaavul],  K,  v.  to  hold 
an  angry  diaputation. 

Jaup  [jau'p],  E.,  v.  to  beat  up ;  to 
splash.  'Thoo  leeak  at  taties, 
while  Ah  jaup  this  q^*  See 
Jowp. 

Jaw  pau'],  talk;  raillery;  im- 
pertmence.  '  Hod  thi  jaw^^  hold 
your  tongue. 

Jawbation  [jau'bae'shu'n],  E.  and 
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W.,  a  long  and  tedious  harangue  ; 
a  prolonged  disputation. 

Jaw-bone-yat-steeads.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hull,  formerly 
the  chief  port  for  Greenland 
whalers,  it  was  customary  to  pur- 
chase the  jaw-hones  of  whales 
from  the  captains,  and  place  them 
in  the  form  of  a  pointed  arch 
over  gate- ways,  many  of  which 
may  still  be  seen. 

Jaw-braker,  Jaw-oraoker  [jaw- 

braek'r],  a  word  difficult  of  pro- 
nunciation. 

Jeyce  [jeys],  E.,  v.  to  agist,  or 
pasture  cattle  at  so  much  per 
nead.    See  Siimmereat. 

Jig-it  [jig-it],  to  run   away;  to 

giy  truant.     *  Let*s  all  jig-it  t! 
y,  lads.' 

Jimp  [jimp],  N.  and  E.,  v.  to  in- 
dent; to  notch;  to  ^  in  a  curved 
or  irregular  line,  as  in  ploughing. 

Jimped  Ljimpt],  adj.  indented; 
serrated. 

Jimps  [jimpe],  N.  and  E.,  indent- 
ations. *  Do  you  like  it  best 
plain,  or  wl  jimp$  f ' 

Jink  tjingk],  v.  to  ring ;  to  chink 
money. 

Jinny-kewlad,     Jinny  -  kewlat 

tjin'i-eu-lud,  or  eu'lut],  an  owl. 
n  W.  Jinny-  Yewlad. 

Job  [jaob],  E.  and  W.,  v.  to 
bump;  to  knock  against  *Tak 
that  hammer  fre  bayn  or  else 
shell  hejobbin  her  mooth  wiv  it.' 

Jobber  [jaob-ur*],  a  cattle-dealer, 
between  the  grazier  and  the 
butcher.  Other  jobbers  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  addition  of  the 
names  of  the  animals  they  deal 
in,  as  pig-jobbers, 

Jococions  [jau-kau-nhus],  adj.  hu- 
morous; fond  of  joking. 

Joggrle  [jaogil,  V.  to  shake 
or  jog.     *  Thoo^B  jogglin  teeable.' 

Joggle    the    memory    [jaogl- 1 


mem'ri],  to  remind  of  something 
forgotten  or  neglected. 

Jogglety  Fjao^iti],  adj.  not  stand- 
ing firmly ;  insecure  ;  shaky. 

Johnny-whipsthraw  [jaon'i-wip*- 
sthrau'],  N.,  a  thresher. 

Joinerin  [jaoynur'in],  carpentry- 
work. 

Joltheead  [jaowlt-i-h'd],  a  dul- 
lard. 

Jonas,  Jawnas  [jaunus],  the 
jaundice.  *  Is  it  yallow  jonas,  or 
black,  she's  getten  ? ' 

Jomm  ^jauTum],  a  considerable 
quantity  of  liquid  contained  in 
pitcher,  bowl,  or  other  earthen 
vessel :  as  a  jorum  of  broth ;  a 
jorum  of  punch.   See  Jotkeram. 

Joskin  [jao8-kin],  N.  and  E.,  a 
farm-servant. 

Joss  [jaos],  K  and  E.,  a  head 
man ;  a  superior.  '  He's  joss 
ower  shop,'  tne  head  man  in  the 
place. 

Jotkeram  [jau-dhur'um],  N.,  a 

large  quantity  of  liquid. 
Jowl  [jaow-l],  W.,  the  jaw. 

Jowl,  V.  to  knock  together.  '  Ah'U 
joid  thy  heead  an  wall  tegither.' 
'Where  the  devil  so  joald  the 
centinels  against  the  sides  of  the 
Queen's  chapel  doors.'— T^e  Just 
I>evil  of  Woodstock,  1660. 

Jowp  [jaowpl,  V.  to  shake  up  the 
sediment  at  the  bottom  of  a 
liquid;  to  beat  up,  as  an  egg. 
See  Jaup. 

Jnmmlement  [juom*lment],  con- 
fusion; intricacy.  *  This  wossit's 
(worsted  is)  nowt  bud  jummle- 
ment.* 

Jump  [juomp],  v.  to  agree ;  to 
coincide;  to  tally;  to  match. 
*  That  caapit's  (carpet)  meead  up 
wrang;  pattheran  disn'tjMTwp.' 

Jumpers  [juom-puz],  sb.  pi.  in- 
sects of  the  Dermestes  lardarius 
tribe,  which  feed  on  cooked-meat. 
Called  hoppers  in  some  districts, 
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Jnmp  WY,  y.  to  meet  with  acci- 
dentally. See  Jummrd'Agoean. 

Junk  rjuongkl,  a  nhapeless  lump  : 
chieny  used  m  reference  to  meat. 
See  Qhunk. 

Jimtons  [juon'tus],  E.  and  N.,  adj. 
captious;  surly;  morose.  *What 
can  y^  expeck  fr6  sike  a  juntous 
awd  chap  ?  Ah  wondher  he  didn't 
kick  th^  oot  neck  an  crop/ 

Kaff  [kaaf],  chaff.  The  nlang 
term  *  to  chaff/  ».  e.  to  rally,  or 
make  game  of,  is  always  so  pro- 
nounced— never  kaff. 

Kedge  [kej],  N.  and  W.,  to  cram ; 
to  fill  to  repletion. 

Keeadish    [ki-h'dish],    E.,  adj. 

sluggish;  im willing;  di^nclined. 

Keealen  [ki-h'lun],  p.  p.  of  to 
cool, 

Keeal-pot  [ki-h'l-paot],  an  iron 
cauldron  or  porridjge-pot,  with 
three  feet  and  a  swinging  hoop- 
handle. 

Keeam  [ki-h'm],  a  comb. 

Keen  [kee'n],  adj.  eager;  long- 
ing for;  inclined  to;  yearning 
for.  *  He  didn't  seem  varry  keen 
o'  job.' 

Keep  [keep],  condition :  used 
in  reference  to  horses,  in  respect 
to  their  being  ill  or  well-fed. 
Also,  occasionally  in  reference 
to  persons,  as,  'He's  a  feyn 
healthy  lad,  tiiat  o'  yoturs;  he 
disn't  sham  his  keep.' 

Keepen  [kee'pn],  p.  p.  of  to  keep. 

Keepins  [kee-pinz],  N.  and  W. 
In  the  various  games  at  marbles, 
if  a  boy  wins  his  opponent's  mar- 
bles and  retains  them,  it  is  called 
keepins;  but  if  they  play  for 
honour  only,  each  one  retaining 
his  own  marbles,  it  is  called 
noufts. 

Kelk  [kelk],  a  heavy  fall  '  Ah 
tumml'd  oot  o'  bed  las  neet,  and 


com  doon  upo*  fleer  wt  sike  a 
kelk: 

Kell  [kel],  E.,  the  diaphragm  of 
animals.  Lit,  caul.  Pieces  of  keJl 
ara  generally  put  on  the  top  of 
liver  in  cooking. 

Kelther  [kelthur*],  N.  and  E., 
lumber;  rubbish. 

Keltherment  [kel-thument]. 
Same  as  Xelther.  *Ther  was 
nowt  bud  awd  keHherment  at 
seeal '  (auction). 

Ken  [ken],  a  churn.  See  also 
Tozjcen. 

Ken,  V.  to  churn. 

Ken  [ken],  v.  to  know  ;  to  recog- 
nise. *  UnkefMng  yi  God's  law.' — 
Wycliff,  *  Ah  ken  it  biv  ee-seet, 
bud  Ah.  deean't  knaw  its  neeam,' 
said  a  school-boy  of  a  certain 
letter,  when  learning  his  alpha- 
bet. 

Ken-milk  [ken-milk],  milk  left 
after  churning ;  butter-nulk. 

Kennel  [ken  ill,  a  channel ;  a 
water-course  between  the  foot- 
path and  the  carriage-way  in  a 
street. 

Kensback  [kenzbaak],  N.  and 
W.,  adj.  recognisable  by  some 
striking  feature  or  peculiarity. 
For  instance,  of  a  person  with  a 
hump-back,  or  a  crooked  nose,  it 
would  be  said,  *  He's  varry  kenS- 
hack,* 

Kenspeckle  [ken'spek'l],  W.,  adj. 
Same  as  Xensback 

Kep  [kep],  V.  to  catch  a  ball  in 
falling,  &c.  In  N.,  also,  to  catch 
the  breath  as  in  bathing,  or 
when  struck  on  the  chest.  A.S. 
cepan^  to  keep. 

Keppen  [kep'n],  p.  p.  of  to  keep 
and  to  %ep, 

Keppin-day  [kepin-dae],  N.  and 
W.,  Shrove-Tuesday.  So  called 
because  part  of  the  amusement 
of  girls  on  that  day  consists  of 
keppin  balls. 
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Kesmas  [kes'mus],  Christinas. 

Kessen,  [kes'n],  y.  to  christen 
'Thoo's  nobbut  been  tY  chotch 
fower  tahms  I  thy  life:*-when 
thY  &3rther  deed,  when  tht 
mnther  deed,  when  thoo  was 
kessenedj  an  when  thoo  was  wed.* 

Kesaen,  p.  p.  of  to  cnaty  or  cast 

off.  *  Hez  thk  onny  keufn  cleeas 
tt  ^ye  away?*  is  a  question 
ironically  asked  of  a  proud, 
patronising  person. 

Kesther  [kes'thur'],  Christopher. 

Kesthrel  fkes-tbril],  a  species  of 
hawk  or  Kite. 

Keit-o'-ee  [kest-a-ee*],  a  cast  of 
the  eye ;  a  squint. 

Ket  [ket],  carrion.  Generally 
awdlcei.  Also,  a  term  of  reproach, 
abhorrence,  or  loathing.  *  Get 
oot  o'  mah  boos,  thoo  awd  ket,* 

Kether  [kedh-ur*],  W.,  to  go  along 
at  a  rapid  pace.  'He  kHher^d 
away  like  a  good  un.' 

Ketlooks  [ketiuks],  the  wild 
mustard-plant,  Sinapis  Arvenais, 
See  Brassocks  and  Buncli. 

Ketty  [keti],  R  and  JST,,  adj. 
carrion-like. 

Xetty-kSys  [ket-i-keyz],  sb.  pi. 
the  seed-pods  of  the  ash-maple. 
In  N.  KiUy-key». 

Kibble  -  three  [kib-Ubree-l,  a 
cross-bar  attached  by  a  hook  to 
the  end  of  a  waggon-pole,  at  each 
end  of  which  is  hooked  a  Bwingle- 
three  for  the  purpose  of  driying 
two  horses  abreast.  See  Swingle- 
three  and  Cobble-three. 

Kieken  [kik*n],  p.  p.  of  to  kick, 

Kickin-aboot  [kik'in-uboo*t],  scat- 
tered about  carelessly;  in  dis- 
order or  confusion. 

Killen  [kil*un],  p.  p.  of  to  kill, 

Xind  [kaaynd],  adj.  on  friendly 
terms. 

Kindly    [kaayn'dli],  ady.     will- 


ingly ;  readily ;  submissiyely. 
'  Young  OSS  taks  tl  shafts  yarry 
kindly. 

Kindly,  ady.  gratefully ;  thank- 
fully. 'Thank  you  kindly  for 
haiu-croon  you  sent  m&.* 

Kine  [kaayn],  N.  and  W.,  sb.  pi. 
oows.    See  Xye. 

King-congh  pcing-kaof],  the  hoop- 
ing-cough. 

Kink  [kingk],  a  slight  sprain ;  a 
twist  in  &e  neck. 

Kinlin  [kin-lin],  lit  kindling; 
fire- wood. 

Kinnle  [kinl],  lit,  kindle ;  y.  to 
brin^  forth  young.  Said  only  of 
rabbits. 

Kirk  [kerk],  a  church.  Not  much 
used.  That  at  Gwthome  on  the 
coast  is  called  the  '  Sister  Kirk.'' 
It  is  one  of  two  which  were 
built  within  a  hammer's  throw  of 
each  other  by  two  sisters.  The 
other  has  been  washed  away  by 
the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  and 
this  will  ere  long  share  the  same 
fate. 

Kissen  [kisn],  p.  p.  of  to  kiss, 

Kist  [kiflt],  a  chest.     A.S.  ci>/. 

Kit  [kit],  (1)  a  smaU  pail ;  (2) 
a  shoemaker's  tub  in  which  he 
steeps  his  leather ;  (3)  a  small 
tub,  with  a  lid,  for  flour. 

Kit,  an  aggregation ;  the  whole 
of  a  company,  family,  class,  &c. 
'  Cum  on^  an  Ah'U  leather  all  kit 
o'  ya.* 

Kite  [keytl,  the  stomach.  *  Riye- 
kite  Sundah*  (N.  and  W.)  is  the 
Sunday  in  Martinmas  week, 
when  the  farming-lads  and  lasses 
are  at  home  with  their  parents 
for  their  annual  week^s  holiday. 
Gn  this  occasion  a  sumptuous 
dinner  is  proyided,  which  is 
done  such  ample  justice  to  as  to 
cause  the  day  to  be  called  Biye- 
kitey  i,e.  Tear-stomach,  Sunday. 

Kitlin  [kit'lin],  a  kitten. 
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Kitlin,  a  tickllDg  sensation.  At 
a  church  in  E.  Holdemess,  the 
clerk,  finding  himself  singing  the 
Psalm  alone,  suddenly  stopped 
and  exclaimed,  'If  y^  deeant 
help  wA  Ah  can't  gan  on ;  AhVe 
getten  a  kitlin  i  ml  throoat.' 

Kittle  [kit'll  adj.  delicate ;  sens- 
itive ;  ready  to  fall,  &c.  *  As 
kittle  as  a  moose-thrap.* 

Kittle,  V.  to  tickle. 

Kittle,  V.  to  bring  forth  young. 
Applied  only  to  cats. 

Kittlith  [kit'lish],  critical ;  diffi- 
cult to  decide.  '  Ah  deeant  knaw 
what  tl  say :  if  s  a  kittliah  ques- 
nan.' 

Knack  [naak],  E.  and  N.,  v.  to 
speak  affectedly ;  to  drop  one's 
native  dialect  and  attempt  court- 
English. 

Knag  [naag],  v.  to  importune ;  to 
scold ;  to  urge  on.  *  Missis  hez 
been  knaggin  at  mft  all  day.' 

Knaggy  [naag-i],  adj.  ill-tem- 
pered. 

Knap  [naap],  v.  (1)  to  strike 
lightly;  (2)  to  receive  punish- 
ment for  a  misdeed.  *Thoo*ll 
AsTiopit,* — you  will  get  punished. 

Knapper  [naapur'],  the  knocker 
of  a  door. 

Knarl  [naa-l],  v.  (1)  to  gnaw. 
*  This  moose  hez  ommost  knarled 
a  hooal  thruff  thrap.'  (2)  To 
ache  with  a  dull,  heavy  pain. 
'Mah  teeath's  begun  tl  knarl 
nasty.' 

Knarlin  [naa-lin],  a  dull,  heavy 
aching. 

Knather  [naath'ur'l,  £.,  v.  to 
make  a  grating,  nibbling  noise,  as 
a  mouse  in  a  trap. 

Knattle  [naat'l],  v.  to  potter  about 
without  gettmg  through  much 
work.  *  Awd  fellow  knatUes  aboot 
a  bit  yet.' 

Knaw  [nau],  v.  to  know. 


Knawn*t  [naunt],  know  not. 
Used  only  in  1st  person  singu- 
lar. 

Knock-salt  [naok-saolt],  "W.,  a 
familiar  and  somewhat  opprobri- 
ous style  of  addressing  a  person, 

*  Noo  then,  awd  knock-ealt,  what's 
thft  aboot  noo  P  * 

Knockt-up  [naok't-uopl  ,thorougb- 
ly  wearied ;  completely  exhaust- 
ed ;  prostrated  by  sickness. 

Knock-nndher  [naok-uon'dhur'], 
to  become  submissive  or  obedient. 

Knooant.    Same  as  Knawn't. 

Knotty  [naot-i],  W.,  adj.  short, 
stout,  and  demrmed  in  person. 

Knowl  [naowl],  the  sound  of  the 
passing-belL 

Knowl,  V.  to  toll  the  death-bell 

Knowle  [naowl],  the  head. 

'  BeUasis  I  Bellasis !  daft  was  thy 

knowle^ 
When  thoo  swap't  Bellasis  for 

HenknoU.' 
A  popular  saying  relative  to  a 
foolish  exchange  of  estates  in  the 
15th  century. 

Konk  [kaongk],  N.  and  W.,  the 
nose. 

Kooak  [kuo*h'k],  v.  to  cough 
and  strain  in  the  endeavour  to 
eject  phlegm,  or  anything  from 
the  throat  *  What's  tha  hooakin 
an  AKXKiArtn  aboot?  yan  wad  think 
thoo  was  ohooakin.* 

Elrake  [kre'h'k,  krae*k],  a  crow. 

*  Flay-crake,'  a  scare-crow. 

Knlamite  [kuol-umeyt],  W.,  a 
nickname  for  a  Methodist,  for- 
merly in  general  use,  but  now 
obsolete.  Derived  from  Alex- 
ander Kilham,  the  leader  of  the 
first  secession  irom  the  Weslevan 
body,  whose  followers  were  called 
Kilhamites,  corrupted  to  Kula" 
mites,  and  in  Holdemess  (and 
perhaps  elsewhere)  applied  oon- 
temptuously  to  Methodists  in 
general    The  Bev.  Thos.  Jack- 
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son,  however,  in  his  Autobio- 
graphy, says  that  this  is  an  error, 
ana  that  tne  term  was  in  use  be- 
fore the  secession. 

Kye  [kaay],  sb.  pi.  cows.    In  W. 
kye  is  used  to  denote  particular 


nifying  the  cows  requiring 
brought  home  for  milking. 

Labber  paabTir],  v.  to  besmear; 
to  lubricate;  to  overlay  pro- 
ftisely  with  a  viscous  substance. 
*  To  labber  away  with '  is  to  use 
paint  or  any  other  matter  ex- 
travagantly. 

Labber-gob  [laab-u-gaob],  N., 
treacle;  so  called  because  the 
lips  become  besmeared  with  it 
when  it  is  eaten. 

Labonnome    ria©'1t)U8u'm],    adj. 

fittiguing;  laborious. 

lad  0*  wax  [laad-u-waaks],  an 
expression  without  any  definite 
meaning,  addressed  to  boys  and 
youths.  *  Noo,  m!  lad  o*  wax  ! 
getooto'way.'  Sometimes  Zarfiiy- 
wax.  Shakspere,  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet y  Act.  I.  sc.  iii.,  represents 
the  Nurse  saying  of  Borneo : 

•  A  man,  young  lady  I  lady,  such 

a  man, 
As  all  the  world— Why,  he*s  a 
man  of  wax^ 

that  is,— a  model  man;  *i'feith, 
a  very  flower.'  It  is  possible  that 
this  Holdemess  appellation  may 
have  come  down  from  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  and  been  presei-ved, 
although  scarcely  known  else- 
where m  England. 

Lag  [laag],  N.,  the  stave  of  a 
cask,  tub,  or  pail. 

Lagg'd  [laagd],  pp.  exhausted 
by  walkmg  orcarrying  aburthen. 

laggy  [laag-i],  K  and  N.,  a  lin- 
gerer ;  the  last  to  arrive. 

lahn  [laa-n] ;  layn  [lae-n],  v.  to 
learn;    also,  to    teach.      *Noo, 


Sammy's  lahiCt  tY  reead  varry 
bonnily.  Ah  think  you  owt  tt 
begin  to  lahn  him  tY  write.'  In 
the  latter  sense  the  word  was 
frequently  used  by  the  early 
English  writers : 

*  for  he  would  learn 
The  Lion  stoop  to  him  in  lowly 
wise.' — Spenser,  F.  Q.  i.  6.  26, 

In  the  B.  Mus.  there  is  a  book 
(1642),  *The  Dietaiy  of  Health, 
to  lame  a  man  to  be  wise,'  &c, 

Lahtle  [laatl],  adj.  little;  comp. 
Lahtler  [laa'tlur] ;  sup.  Laht- 
lest  [laa-tlist]. 

Lake  [lae-k],  v.  to  play ;  to  en- 
gage in  a  game.  Also  (N^,  to 
trifle,  or  act  with  levity.  [Icel. 
leikoy  to  play,  distinguished  by  the 
vowel  from  A.S.  Idcan,  to  play, 
which  has  produced  the  Moid.  ». 
Eng.  to  lark,^W.  W.  S.] 

Lall  [laal],  v.  to  protrude  or  put 
forth.  '  He  IcUVd  oot  his  tongue 
and  meead  feeaces  at  m^.'  See 
Puff  an  lall. 

Lallap  [laalup],  v.  Same  as LalL 
Also,   to  lounee  or  loU  about. 

*  She  diz  nowt  bud  hing  kUlopin 
oot  o'  windher  leeakin  at  fooaks 
passin.' 

Lallap,  N.,  v.  to  walk  skippingly. 

Lalthdmm  paal-dhrum],  E.,  v.  to 
sing  in  a  sUly  or  childish  fashion. 

Lalther,  Laldher  [laaldhu'r*],  v. 
to  sing  discordantly  or  out  of 
tune  and  time.  Also,  E.  and  W., 
to  hum  a  tune  in  a  monotonous 
and  drawling  measure. 

Lalthnun,  K  and  N.,  a  girl  given 
more  to  laltherin  than  to  working. 

*  She's  a  good  lalthrumy  if  that  s 
onny  use  tt  y^,  bud  if  yft  want 
her  tt  worrk,  why  that's  another 
thing.' 

Lam  [laam],  E.  and  N.,  v.  to 
flog. 

Lam-pie-BOte-it  [laam-pisuoh't], 
N.,  a  boy's  game  of  hide-and-seek. 
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Lanoh  [laansh],  K  and  N.,  y.  to 
work,  or  set  about  work,  with 
energy  and  yigour.  Also,  to 
take  long,  rapid  strides  in  walk- 
ing. *  Leeak  noo  Robin's  lanchin 
intiy  his  taty-plat:  be'U  finisb 
it  i*  neeah  tahm.'  F.  lancer,  to 
fling;  rdancer,  to  launch  out 
into. 

Lanohy  y.  to  lance.  *  Ah'd  a  grit 
big  getherin,  an  docthor  lanch^d 
it  an  all  stuff  com  oot.' 

Land  [laand],  a  breadth  of  plough- 
ing about  10  feet  wide,  rendered 
slightly  conyex  for  the  purpose 
of  drainage,  with  deeper  riirrows 
between  contiguous  lands  for 
carrying  off  superfluous  water. 

Lang  [laang])  adj.  long.  '  Lang  an 
shooat  on't ' — tiie  long,  and  e^ort 
of  it — IB  a  phrase  used  in  sum- 
ming up  an  argument  or  dispute. 
^Lang  and  shooat  on't,  then,  is 
that  Ah's  nut  tl  hey  it,' 

Laag-Fridah  naang-fraaydu],  E. 
and  N.,  the  nrst  fSiday  in  Ijent. 

Lang-heeaded  [laang-ih'did],  adj. 
learned;  erudite;  well-informea. 

Lang-sattLe  [laang-«aatl],  a  high- 
backed  bench,  such  as  is  com- 
monly seen  in  the  kitchens  of 
yiUage  ale-houses. 

Lang-sen  [laang-sen],  ady.  long 
ago. 

Lang-timg*d  [laang-tuongdl,  adj. 
talkatiye;  garrulous;  unable  to 
keep  a  secret. 

Lang  way  [laang-wae],  ady.  ex- 
ceedingly; much;  in  a  greater 
degrea  'Mah  bonnet's  a  lang 
way  prattler  then  thahn.' 

Lanted  flaan-tid],  N.,  pp.  belated; 
left  behind.  *Why  thrain's 
geean '  (the  train  has  gone) ;  *  she 
was  se  lang  ^ttin  her  fal-lals  on, 
an  smartenin  her  sen  up,  that 
Ah  thowt  we  sud  be  lanted,  an 
Ah's  reet.' 

Lap,  Lap-up  [laap-uop],  y.  (1) 
to  fold ;  to  wrap  up  in  a  parcel ; 


(2)  to  cease  working;  (3)  to  hush 
up  a  misdeed.  *  Noo  then !  lap 
it  lip  nicely  an  put  it  away.' 
•Ain't  yft  boon  tt  lap-up  lo* 
neet  ?  *  '  Tom  ^t  his  leg  ower 
thraces '  ^committed  an  offence), 

*  bud  if  8  oeen  lapp^d-up,'  *  Lapt 
in  loose  sheets.' — Earh  (a  natiye 
of    York);     Microcosm.    1628. 

•  Trees  lapt  in  straw.' — Dr  Mar- 
tin Lister,  of  York,  1698. 

Lape  [le-h'p^,  £.  and  W.,  to  walk 
through  mire ;  to  besmear  one*s 
clothes  in  waUang  along  a  muddy 
road. 

Laped-up  [le-h'pt-uop],  K,  ady- 
dirtied,  or  mud-besmeared.  Used 
in  reference  to  the  dress  of  a 
person  aftor  a  dirty  walk.  '  He 
must  he'  cum'd  a  mucky  rooad ; 
why  he's  laped-up  tiy  his  knees.' 

Lamm  [lae*rani],  N.,  y.  to  talk 
incessantly. 

Las  [laas],  ady.  last.  Only  used 
in  this  abbreyiated  form  before 
consonants. 

Lass  [laas],  a  girl.  An  indefinito 
form  yery  common  in  Scotland 
and  most  parts  of  England,  but 
in  Holderness  it  has  a  more  de- 
finite signification,  meaning  a 
seryant-girl  in  a  farm-house 
where  only  one  female  domestic 
is  kept.  Thus,  it  will  be  asked, 
'Where's  lass  gone?'  which  is 
understood  to  mean — where  has 
the  seryant-girl  gone?  although 
there  may  be  seyeral  daughters 
in  the  house,  who  are  also  called 
losses,  indefinitely;  also,  the 
farmer's  wife,  whom  the  femner 
terms  *  Mah  awd  lass,* 

Last-bite  [laast-beyt],  £.,  a  tit- 
bit or  bonne-bouche  reseryed  as 
the  last  mouthful 

Lasten  [laasTi],  p.  p.  of  to  Uist  ; 
to  endure ;  to  hold  out. 

Lasty  riaas-ti],  N.  and  W.,  adj. 
durable ;  lasting.  '  Cleeas  isn't 
hauf  se  lasty  as  uiey  was  yanoe.' 

Lat  [laat],  a  lath. 
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Late  [leh't],  V.  to  search  for. 
'Ah  luted  it  liauf-an-hoor  an 
then  couldn't  find  it' 

Laten  [le-h'tn],  p.  p.  of  to  late. 

Lather  [laadhurH,  v.  to  perspire 
profusely;  a  profuse  perspiration. 

Lat-river  [laat-raay  vur*],  a  lath- 

render. 
Lave  [le'h'v],  p.  t.  of  to  leave. 

Lawk  [lau'k],  int  an  exclamation 
of  surprise,  more  feminine  than 
masculine. 

Lawk-a-daisy  [lau'k-u-dae  *zi],  int. 
an  expression  of  annoyance. 
'  Lawk  -  a  -  daisy  !  Ah's  awlas 
gettin  hod  o'  wrane  end  o'  stick,' 
t.  e.  making  a  blunder  or  mistake. 

Law8-a -massy  [lau'z-u-maas*il, 
int.  an  exclamation  of  consterna- 
tion ;  a  corruption  of  *  Lord  have 
mercy.' 

Lazness  [laak'snus],  looseness  in 
the  bowels. 

Lay  [lael  v.  to  lie.  '  Thoo  mun 
lay  in  bed  an  get  weel.*  *  Lay 
doon,  dog,'  p.  t.  laid.  '  He  laid 
doon  an  rowrd  aboot.' 

Lay,  V.  to  put  down  a  flooriug  or 
pavement.  'Ah's  boon  t1  lay 
kitchin  fleear  anew.' 

Laylook  [lae-luk],  the  lilac. 

Lead  Ree-dl,  E.  and  N. ;  Leead 

Sli'hd],  W.,  V.  to  carry  com, 
be,  from  the  harvest-field  to  the 
stack-yard.  When  otherwise 
used  me  name  of  the  article 
carried  is  added,  as,  *  Ueadin 
cooals,'  gravel,  &c.  If  it  is  simply 
said, '  Thompson's /eeacit  71  tt-day,* 
it  is  understood  to  refer  to  har- 
vest produce. 

Leaden  [lee-dn];  Leeaden 

[li'h'dn],  p.  p.  of  to  lead, 

Leaden-hooal  [led-un-huo-hl],  £., 
a  brothel.  Probably  derived 
from  Leadenhall-Square,  in  Hull, 
a  notorious  nest  of  DrottLels. 

Leadhers  [lee'dhuz],  sinews.  See 
Guidhers. 


Leaf  [lee-f],  £. ;   Leeaf  [li*h'f], 

N.  and  W.,  the  fiat  about  the 
kidneys  of  a  pig. 

Least-bit  Oeeast,  N.  and  W.) 

[lee'st-bit],  a  small  quantitv,  but 
not  necessarily  the  smallest. 

Leat,  Ov-a-leeat  [uv-u'-li-h't], 

lately.  *Ah've  nobbut  been 
badly  (ill)  of-a-leeaL* 

Leather  [iedh'ur'],  v,  to  flog.  De- 
rived from  a  leather  strap,  often 
used  for  the  purpose  of  castiga- 
tion. 

Leather-away,  y.  to  go  along  at 
a  rapid  pace.  A  corruption,  per- 
haps, of  lather — the  froth  of  soap, 
to  which  excessive  perspiration 
is  assimilated,  as  in  the  phrase, 
'  Ah's  all  ov  a  muck-/a^Aer.'  In 
a  spectacular  drama  at  Astley's, 
in  1802,  occurs  the  expression, 
*  By  the  Lord  !  how  we*ll  lather- 
aviay,* 

Leatherin  [ledh'ur'iii],  a  flogging ; 
a  thorough  thrashing  in  a  fight. 

Led-eeather  [ledee-thur'],  K.  and 
W.,  india-rubber.  So  called, 
perhaps,  because  it  eats  out  the 
marks  of  a  lead  penciL 

Lee  [lee],  v.  to  lie ;  to  tell  a  false- 
hood ;  sb.  a  lie. 

Leeaoe  pi-hsj,  v.  to  flog.    'If 

thoo  diz  that  ageean  Ah'll  leeace 
thi  jacket  fo'  tha.' 

Leeace-away  [li-h's-uwae],  v.  to 

go  along  at  a  rapid  pace. 

Leeaif  Lief,  or  Leeave  [lih'f],  N. 

and  W.,  comp.  Leeafer;  sup. 
Leeavest,  an  expression  of  indif- 
ference or  unconcern  about  doing 
anything.  '  Ah'd  as  leeaf  stop  as 
gan.'  '  Ah'd  heaver  deeah  it  tnen 
not'  In  this  comparative  form  it 
means  rather ;  indicating  a  pre- 
ference ;  also,  in  the  superlative, 
very  much  rather. 

Leeak  [li-h'k],  a  look ;  v.  to  look. 

Leeakin-glass  [li-h'kin.glaas],  a 
mirror.  More  commonly  Seetn- 
gloAB, 
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Leeak-shaap  rii'h'k-shaa*p],  be 
quick;  makeliaste. 

Leeam  [li-h*m],  adj.  lame.  'As 
leeam  as  a  dog/  a  oommon  Hol- 
demess  simile. 

Leeafhwake  [lih'th-waek],  N. 
and  W.,  adj.  lithe;  supple- 
limbed.  Used  also  in  reference 
to  corpses  wbicb  do  not  become 
rigid  m  the  usual  time.  [The 
suflSx  is  the  A.S.  wdc^  yieldmg ; 
Mod.  Eng.  weoik.— W.  W.  S.] 

Leeaven  [li-h'vn],  p.  p.  of  to 

leave.    Nearly  obsolete. 

Leeave-hod  [li-h*v-aod],  v.  leave 
hold ;  let  go. 

Leeayiofl  [li-h'vinzl,  N.  and  W. ; 
LeavinB  [lee'vinzj,  E.,  remains ; 
what  is  left,  of  inferior  quality, 
after  the  better  portion  has  been 
removed. 

Leeded  [lee -did],  p.  t.  of  to  lead^ 
or  carry  away  in  a  waggon  or 
cart. 

leet  [lee-t],  V.  to  dismount ;  to 
alight.  *Weean't  yi  leet,  an  he 
summat  tl  eeat  ? '  *  A  cat  awlas 
leeU  on  her  feet' 

Leet-on  [lee*t-aon],  p.  t.  let-mi : 
V.  to  meet  with.  *  Ah  sowt  him 
all  ower  toon,  an  at  last  let-on 
him  at  Blue  Hg.' 

Leet-on,  K,  v.  to  expect,  or  hope 
for.  *  He's  leetin  o'  Jack  helpin 
him.' 

Leet-on,  N.,  to  wait  for. 

Leg-away  [Jeg-uwae],  v.  to  hasten 
along.  *  Noo  then  !  leg-away 
wf  thJl,  else  thoo'll  niwer  get 
there  i'  tahm.' 

Leg- ower -tbraees  [leg-anw*h'- 

thrae'siz].  A  person  is  said  to 
have  'getten  his  leg-ower-thracea* 
when  he  has  committed  a  mis- 
deed, broken  the  bounds  of  dis- 
cipline, or  been  guilty  of  a  foolish 
or  unauthorized  act.  Derived 
from  a  horse  falling  in  conse- 


quence of  getting  a  leg  over  the 
traces — a  portion  of  the  harness. 

Let  [let],  p.  t.  of  to  light;  also, 
of  to  alight,  <  Ah  let  fire  as  seean 
as  Ah  com  doon-stairs.*  *He 
fell  off  stee  (ladder),  bud  he  let 
on  his  feet.' 

Lefh  er  [leth-ur^l,  let  her.  The 
letters  t  and  a,  when  followed 
closely  by  r,  become  th  and  dh 
respectively:  as  butter,  butther; 
bonier,  bordher.  In  this  case 
the  h  is  transferred  from  the 
second  word  to  the  first,  the  two 
forming  the  compound  word 
leth-er.  Bite  her  is  similarly 
treated,  becoming  hither. 

Lefher,  K  and  K,  a  bright  speck 
in  the  fiame  of  a  candle,  supposed 
to  betoken  a  coming  letter  con- 
taining good  news. 

Let-on  [let-aon],  v.  to  fall  upon  a 
person  with  the  tongue,  in  the 
way  of  reprimand,  censure,  or 
upbraiding.  *  Then  she  l^on,  an 
gav  her  sike  a  scawdin  as  she 
weean't  seean  forget.' 

Letten  [letn],  p.  p.  of  to  lights 

or  alight, 

Lenk  [liw-k],  v.  to  look. 

Lenken  [liwkn],  p.  p.  of  to  look. 

Uj  [ley],  a  scythe. 

Liok  [Jik],  V.  to  thrash  an  antago- 
nist in  a  fight,  or  to  triumph  in 
any  contest 

Lick  an  promise  [lik-un-prafimis], 

a  slight  and  ineffective  washing 
of  the  hands,  face,  &c.,  leaving 
them  almost  as  dirty  as  before ; 
as  much  as  to  say,  he  just  gave 
his  face  a  lick  with  a  promise  to 
wash  it  more  thoroughly  after- 
wards. Applied  also  to  any  duty 
perfiinctonly  performed. 

Licken  [liku],  p.  p.  of  to  lick. 

Licks  [liks],  a  chastisement 
*  Thoo'll  get  thJ  licks,  mi  lad,  for 
brekkin  that  three'  (breaking 
that  tree). 
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Lig  [lig],  v.  to  lie,  as  in  bed ;  to 
place,  or  lay  down,  as  on  the 
table  or  floor.  *He  lig$  clock 
roond ;  gans  to  bed  at  eight,  an 
gets  up  at  eight.*  *  Liy  that 
Knife  aoon;  thooll  be  cnttin 
thysen.*  Peter  de  Lan^ffc,  a 
Yorkshire  wolds-man,  mfuces  use 
of  the  word  ligae.  In  the  mar- 
riage covenant  between  a  son  of 
William  Plumpton,  of  Plumpton, 
County  of  York,  and  a  daughter  of 
John,  seventh  Baron  Clinord  of 
Skipton,  it  was  stipidated  that 
'they  should  not  Ugge  together 
until  they  were  18  years  of  age ; ' 
and  Sir  Lewis  Clifford,  Kt.,  of 
the  same  family,  left  directions 
in  his  will,  dated  1404,  that  there 
should  be  'ne  stane,  ne  other 
thing,  whereby  any  man  may 
witte  where  my  sticking  carcase 
liggeth.' 

Idggen  [lig'nl,  p.  p.  of  to  lie  (in 
bed,  &C.).    Also,  p.  p.  of  to  lay, 

Id^his  tongue  teea  [lig-iis-tuong- 

tih*].  *  He  bully-ragg*d  mi,  an 
call*d  mft  iwery  thing  he  could 
lig  his  tongue  teea,^ 

Idght-oakes  [leyt-ke-h'ks],  K; 
Leet-keeak8  riee-t-ki-h*ks],  N. 
and  W.  (and  also  often  in  E.), 
cakes  made  of  leavened  dough. 

•ig-Y-bed  [lig-u-bed],  a  sluggard. 

j-in  [lig-in-],  N.  When  the 
moon  rises  late  in  the  evening 
it  is  said,  <  Meean  lig$  in  a  bit 
noo  o'  neets.' 

lig-on  [lig-aon],  to  strike  vigor- 
ously; to  perform  any  work  ener- 
getically. 

Lig-oot  [lig-oot],  ^l)  to  prepare 
a  corpse  for  burial;  (2)  to  lay 
out  (money). 

Lig-oot,  E.,  to  gather  com  into 
sheaves. 

Like,  *  iwery  like,*  every  now 
and  then. 

Like  [leyk],  an  expression  of 
probability,  and  occasionally  of 


certainty.  *  He's  like  tX  dee,'  he 
will  most  probably  die.  'It's 
like  tl  be  seeah,'  it  is  certain  to 
be  so. 


I,  must ;  ought ;  an  expres- 
sion of  entreatv  to  do  something 
on  the  ground  of  its  beingde- 
sirable,  ntting,  or  proper.  *Thoo 
mun  like  tl  gan;  it  U  leeak  queer 
if  thoo  stops  away.' 

Like,  V.  to  suppose ;  to  fancy  in 
imagination;  to  make-believe. 
^  Like  Ah's  King  o'  Inglan,  an 
thoo's  Bonny-payt,  and  lef  s  fight 
and  me  gl  tbA  a  lickin.'  Used 
only  in  the  imperative, 

\,  looking.  '  A  good  like  lass.' 

\f  the  suffix  of  many  words, 
such  as  rainy-Zt'Ase,  grand-^t^, 
mucky-^t'X:e,  &c. 

a  new  nil  [leyk-u-neu*un]. 
'  To  go  it  like  a  new  un'  is  to  do 
anything  with  the  fi'eshness  and 
vigour  of  youth. 

Like-as-if  [leyk-uz-if],  E.  and 
W.;  Like-as-agrif[ley'k-uz-u'- 
gif],  N.,  adv.  *He  went  aboot 
job  like-as-if  he  didn't  care  aboot 
it.'  *It  was  twenty  year  sin 
last  Cannlemas ;  AJh  mind  (re- 
member) it  like-as-agif  it  was 
nobbut  yistherday.' 

Like-eneeaf  [leyk-uni-h'f  l,  likely 
enough ;  in  all  probability. 

Liken'd  peyku'nd],  pp.  likely. 
*Ah's  liken' d  t)(  be  teean  afoor 
gentlCTaen  (the  magistrates)  for 
knockin  that  awd  hare  doon.' 

Liken'd,  pretended ;  appeared  as 
if.  '  He  KAcw'dtr  gan,  bud  didn't' 

Likes-on't  [leyks^ont],  the  like 
of  it;  anything  similar  to  it.  *Ah 
niwer  seed  likea-on*C 

Likes  0*  that  [ley*ks-o'-thaat], 
almost  identical  with  Likes-on't, 
but  more  emphatic,  'Noo!  did 
ya  iwer  see  likes  &  thai  f '  Great 
emphasis  on  that. 
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Lflrin  [leykin],  K  and  W. 
<  Qanmn  on  likin,*  going  on  trial 
or  approyal. 

Likijl'for  [leykin-fur],  a  prepos- 
session for.  '  Oh !  lie's  boon  tl 
wed  MoUy  Smith  oock-ee*d  lass, 
is  hS?  Ah  awlas  thowt  he*d 
a  sneeakin  sooat  o'  likinrfor  her.' 

Idllilow  [lil'i-laow],  the  blaze  of  a 
fire. 

Lillthraps  [lil-thraaps],  E.  and 
W.jsb.  pi.  female  frippery.  *Noo 
then,  get  tht  lillthraps  on,  an 
let's  be  off.' 

LiUy  [lili],  E.  Same  as  LiUi- 
low. 

Lilt  [lilt],  a  light,  gladsome  step. 

Limp  [limp],  adj.  thin ;  loose  in 
teztiure ;  lacking  substance ; 
drooping,  after  the  abstraction 
of  the  sustaining  element,  as 
muslin  after  the  liquefeustion  of 
the 'starch. 

Lin  [lin];  linen.  A.S.  Hn,  flax; 
linen  is  the  a^.,  like  gddeny  from 
gold. 

Linoh  [linsh],  a  sharp)  sudden 
blow  with  a  pliable  instrument, 
a  willow  twig,  or  the  thong  of  a 
whip. 

Ling  [ling],  heather. 

Linghy  [lin'zhi],  adj.  lithe;  act- 
ive ;  supple  in  limb.  *  He  lowp't 
deean  owad  hedffe.  Ah  sudn't 
hft  thowt  awd  fellow'd  been  st 
linghy,' 

Lintin  []in-tin],  a  lintel. 

Lintins,  K,  tares. 

Lipper  [lipW],  "N.,  an  agitation 
of  the  sea  with  short,  breaking 
waves,  as  distinguished  fr*om  a 
lone,  rolling  swelL  *Ther's  a 
deal  o'  lipper  on  tY-neet' 

Liahup  [lish'up],  K,  ▼.  to  walk 
biifikly.  '  He  gans  ^MAtfpin  alan^ 
like  a  two-year-awd.' 

Ussom  [li8'u'm],W.,adj.  supple; 
active;  nimble,  lit.  'lithe-some.' 


Lt-fbi,   In-thft,    lY-th&,    leeak 

[lidh'u,  luodh'u,  lidh'u,  li'h'k], 
a  quick  call  to  look  at,  or  notice, 
something  strange. 

Liihin  riidh'in],  meal  of  any  kind 
used  for  thickening  soup,  &o. 

Liven-np  [laayvu-uop],  v.  to 
cheer,  ennven,  console,  or  raise 
the  spirits  of  a  despondent  per- 
son. Also,  to  become  more  cheer- 
ful. 

Liver  [livor*],  v.  to  deliver.  In 
E.  and  N.  used  in  reference  to  the 
delivery  of  anything.  In  W., 
chiefly  and  almost  exclusively, 
to  deliver  com  or  other  farm 
produce,  by  means  of  a  waggon, 
to  the  purcnaser. 

Liver,  the  liver.  Formerly  the 
liver  was  supposed  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  amorous  passion;  thus 
Webster,  in  Appius  and  Virginia^ 
*We  have  not  such  hot  livers.* 
And  so  it  is  stUl  held  in  Holder- 
ness;  a  swain,  quite  recently 
writing  to  his  sweetheart,  says, 
*  Thoo's  stown  ml  liver  oot  o'  mi 
belly,  an  Ah's  despadly  (desper- 
ately) t  love  wt'  tha.' 

Liver  an  lights  dock  [livm'r'-un- 
leyts-tlaok],  N,  and  W.,  a 
clock  with  the  penduliun  and 
weights  exposed. 

LobloU  [laoblaol*],  £.  and  N.,  por- 
ridge of  flour  or  oatmeal  made 
very  thick.  '  My  eye  !  bud  this 
iBlobloll!  speean 'U  ommoet  stan' 
ower  end  in't.' 

London-pride  [luon'dun-praayd], 
the  plant  Sweet- William.  Never 
thenower  usually  called  London- 
pride. 

Lone  [lau*n,  or  luoh'n],  lonely ; 
sequestered ;  dreary ;  deserted. 
A  lone  house  is  one  standing 
alone  in  a  secluded  spot. 

Lone-woman  riaun-wuo-nxa'n],  a 
widow,  left  alone. 

Looan  Fluo-h'n],  a  lane.  *  It's  a 
lang  iooon  as  niwer  cums  tiv  a 
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end '  is  the  Holdemees  rendering 
of  a  common  proyerb. 

Looanoe  [luo'u'ns].  The  general 
meaning  of  this  term  is  an  allow- 
ance of  ale  or  other  refreshment 
to  workmen  between  meals.  In 
W.  it  refers  more  especially  to 
an  intermediate  slight  meal  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner, 
serred  in  the  haryeet-field.  Also, 
a  morning  glass  of  ale,  without 
any  reference  to  its  being  an 
allowance  from  an  employer; 
thus  a  person  will  say,  *  Ah  can't 
work  ne  langer  till  Ah'ye  had 
my  looance;  Ah  mun  gan  an  get 
a  glass  o*  yal.' 

Look  rioo'k],  y.  to  hoe  weeds  in 
a  field  of  young  com. 

Lookers  [loo'kn'z],  weeders  in  a 
corn-field. 

Looney  [loo-nl],  N.  and  £.,  a 
simpleton.  Aji  abbreyiation  of 
Itmatic;  used  derisiyely,  to  in- 
timate that  the  person  is  little 
better  than  a  lunatic. 

Loonther,  or  Lonndhiir  [loon- 

dhur*],  E.,  y.  to  beat.  'What's 
thii  looniherin  him  aboot  i*  that 
way  for  ?  what's  he  deean  P ' 

Loose-thrap  [loo-s-thraap],  N. 
and  W.,  a  louse-trap — a  small- 
toothed  comb  used  for  freeing 
children's  heads  from  hair-lice 
(called  dicka). 

Lop  [laop],  a  flea,  so  called  from 
its  actiyity  in  loupin  (jumping). 

Lopper'd  [laop-ud],  pp.  congealed, 
or  curdled.  A  term  only  applied 
to  milk. 

Loss  [lacs],  y.  to  lose. 

Lossen  [laos'n],  p.  p.  of  to  lose. 

Loit-Y-muck  [laost-i-muok],  ex- 
ceesiyely  dirty. 

Lots  [laots],  many ;  a  great  num- 
ber. '  What  UnU  o'  f ooaks  there 
is  gannin  ti  floor  (flower)  show.' 

Lonnd  [laow-nd],  N.,  adj.  calm ; 
tranquil.   Used  only  in  reference 


to  the  weather.    IceL  logn,  calm, 
referring  to  the  weather. 

Love-begot  [luoy-bigot],  a  bas- 
tard. 

Lew  [laow],  E.  and  N.,  y.  to  glow ; 
to  send  forth  flame.  *  It  must  be 
a  frost ;  fire  Iowa  se  breet.' 

Lowp  [laowp],  y.  to  leap,  op 
jump.  '  But  if  that  a  lous 
coutne  haye  lopen  the  bettir.'  — 
Fiers  Plowman,  B.  y.  198. 

Lowpen  [laow-pn],  p.  p.  of  to 
leap.    See  aboye. 

Lewse  [laows],  adj.  loose.  Eoger 
Aschiun  (a  natiye  of  Yorkshire) 
speaks  of  lowae  grossnees. 

LowsOy  free  from  apprenticeship. 
*  When  Ah's  lowae  Ah  sal  gan  tl 
Lunnon  an  mak  ml  fotton'  (for- 
tune). 

Lewsen'd  [laowsu'nd],  p.  p.  of  to 
loo$e. 

Lewse-end,  a  course  of  profligacy 
and  idleness.  'What's  BiU 
deein  noo  P  Why  Ah's  flaid  he's 
nobbut  at  a  low$e-end,  dhrinkin 
an  rafSin  aboot.' 

Lowse-hand  [laows-aand],  a  su- 
pernumerary workman,  who  can 
oe  spared  without  inconyenience. 
'We're  rayther  shooat-handed ; 
gan  an  see  if  Maisther  Johnson's 
getten  a  lowse-hand  he  can  len 
us.' 

Lowse-Y-bnth  [laows-i-buosh],  N. 
and  W.,  pp.  afflicted  with  dysen- 
tery. 

LowBonesB  [laow-snus],  dysen- 
tery. 

Lowze  [laow'zl,  y.  to  redeem  au 
article  in  pledge. 

Lowsenin  -  feeast  [laow  ■  znin- 
fi'h'st],  a  supper  giyen  at  the  ter« 
mination  of  apprenticeship. 

Lowie-oot  [laowz-oo*t],  y.  to  nn* 
harness  horses  from  a  yehide. 
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Lownn-tahm,  the  time  for  unyok- 
ing the  horses  and  leaTing  off 
work. 

Loy-tahm  [laoy-taa-m],  E.,  leisure 
moments. 

Lug  [luog],  the  ear;  the  handle 
of  a  jug. 

Lug,  Y.  to  pull  the  hair.  Swed. 
lugga,  to  pull  the  forelock . 

Lug,  y.  to  carry  with  difficulty  ; 
to  pull  violently.  *  Pig  gat  inti 
dyke,  an  it  tuk  three  on  us  tY  lug 
it  oot.' 

Lump  [luomp],  v.  to  beat  on  the 
head  with  soifficient  violence  to 
cause  a  lump  to  rise.  'If  thoo 
disn't  hod  thY  noise  Ah*ll  lump 
thy  heead  fo'  th&.' 

Lump-skull  [luomp-6kuol],£.  and 
W.,  a  blockhead. 

Lni^ouB  [luon'zhus] ;  Lunghy 
[luon-zhij,  E.,  lumberingly  awk- 
ward. '^00  then,  thoo  great 
lunjotu  lubber  I  keep  thY  feet  off 
mall  corns.' 

Lniqoui,  N.,  adj.  enraged  almost 
to  madness. 

Lunt  [luont],  E.,  a  clash ;  a  col- 
lision; a  noisy,  clattering  im- 
pact 'Wheel  com  off,  an  we 
com  doon  inti  rooad  wY  sike  a 
lunt.' 

Lutheraok  [luodh-ur'uk],  a  splat 
of  offensive  viscous  matter;  a 
term  applied  especially  to  expec- 
torated phlegm. 

Lutheraok,  N.  and  E.,  a  large 
quantity.  '  What  a  ItUherack  o' 
pie  he's  getten  on  his  plate.' 

Mii  [mu],  pron.  me.  The  non- 
emphatic  form. 

M&  [me*],  N.  and  W.,  adj.  and 
adv.  more.  More  frequently 
Mair, 

Had  [maad],  adj.  angry.  'As 
mad  as  a  beear  (bear)  wiv  a  sooar 
lug.' 


Maddle  [maad-l],  v.  to  bewilder 
or  perplex.  '  Ah's  £Edr  maddled 
amang  it  alL' 

Maddlin.  [maad'lin],  adj.  con- 
fusing. 

Mafted  [maaftid],  pp.  oppressed 
with  heat.  '  Gum  m,  thoo  leeaks 
ommost  mafted,* 

Mah  [maa],  pron.  my.  Gener- 
ally used  where  emphasis  is  re- 
quired ;  in  other  places  it  is  rne 
or  mi.  In  E.  mah  is  pronounced 
[maay]  before  words  beginning 
with  a  vowel. 

Mahvil  [maavil],  a  marble. 
'  Ah'll  g¥  thft  a  gam  at  mahviU* 

Maiden  [me*h*dn],  a  servant-girl. 
'  Smith  maiden,*  Smith's  servant- 
girL 

Main  [me*h'n],  very;  exceed- 
ingly. 'Ah's  main  elad  tY  see 
thl  leeakin  se  weel.'  When 
Bichard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
was  intriguing  for  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  crown,  he  brought 
up  from  Middleham,  in  York- 
shire, a  troop  of  burly  yeomen, 
his  tenants,  with  whom  he  con- 
versed, when  at  Middleham,  on 
the  most  familiar  terms.  This 
troop  was  drawn  up  in  Fins- 
bury  Fields,  and  Bichard  was 
present,  when  one  of  the  yeomen 
soldiers  went  up  to  him,  and,  dap- 
ping him  on  tne  shoulder,  said, 
*  Dickon,  Dickon,  Ah's  main 
blythe  thoo's  boon  to  be  king.' 

Main-8weear  [me-h'n-swih'r],  K, 
V.  to  swear  mlsely. 

Maisther  [me'h'sthur'],  master ; 
the  head  of  a  house.  'As  a 
maiatre  ower  his  seruantes.' — 
Hampole,  Treatise  on  Life, 

Maistlierftil  [mae'sthufuol],  adj. 
headstrong. 

Mak  [maak],  v.  to  make. 
'  Als  fre  mak  I  thee. 
As  hert  may  think  or  egh  may 

see. 
Commencement   of  Athelstan's 
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charter  to  the  town  of  Boyerley ; 
an  early  translation  from  the 
original. 

Mak;  a  shape;  a  make;  a  kind. 

Makken  [maak-n],  p.  p.  of  to 

Mak  nor  shap  [maak-nu-shaap]. 
*  That  oooat*8  neeather  nuik  nor 
Bhap*  is  neither  veil-shaped  nor 
well-made. 

Makfl  an  mandken  [maaks-im- 
maandhuz],  E.  and  N.,  every 
possihle  kind.  *A11  inaki  an 
mandhers  o*  things.' 

Mak -sharp  [maak-shaa'p],  be 
quick. 

Mai  [maal],  N.,  v.  to  shout ;  to 
scream. 

Malak  [mae'lukl,  an  uproar,  or 
commotion.  *  They  kicked  up  a 
bonny  malak,* 

Malamb  [maelaam],  E.,  a  chDd's 
term  for  a  lamb.    See  Balamb. 

Mam,  Mammy  [maam,  maam'i], 
mother.  Sometimes  used  de- 
risiyely  to  adults.  '  Bun  whom 
(home)  tl  thy  mammy,* 

Man  [maan],  curiously  used  occa- 
sionally for  the  Deity.  '  There's 
a  man  aboon  'U  mak  yS  all  care 
some  day,  if  you  don't  care  noo.' 
— Wesleyan  Local  Preacher's 
Sermon. 

Mandhers.  See  Maks  an  man- 
dhers, 

Mang  [maang],  N.,  v.  to  break, 
bruise,  or  crush. 

Mangment  [maang-ment],  N,,  a 
broken  or  confused  mass. 

Manish  [maanish],  v.  to  manage; 
to  cultivate  land  according  to  a 
certain  method. 

Manish,  adj.  manly. 

Manishment  [maan'ishment],  the 
method  of  cultivating  land; 
hence,  sometimes,  in  E.  and  N., 
manure  is  so  called.    '  Puttin  in 


a  bit  o'  manUhineni,*  spreading 
manure  on  land. 

Manner  [maan-ur],  manure. 

Manner,  v.  to  manure. 

Manty  -  makker  [maan  *  ti- 
maak'ur'],  a  dressmaker. 

Mar  [maa-r'],  a  lake  or  mere,  as 

*  Hornsea  mar,* 

Maroh-muok-it-oot.  See  Febm- 
ary-ail-dike. 

Mare  [me'h'r,  mae-r],  adv.  more. 

*  If  we  differed  less  or  mare,'  A 
satirical  street-song  of  Beverley, 
in  the  15th  century,  relative  to  a 
dispute  with  the  town  of  HulL 

Mareish  [mae'rish],  adj.  palat- 
able; inducing  a  desire  for  more. 
See  Moorish. 

Marriage-lines  [maar'jj-laaynz], 
sb.  pi.  a  marriage-certificate. 

Marrow  [maar'u],  a  match;  an 
equal  'Ah  niwer  seed  his 
marrow  at  plobin.' 

Marrow,  v.  to  match;  to  pair. 

Marrows  [niaar*uz],  sb.  pi.  a 
pair;  fellows.  *  Them  two  stockins 
IS  marrows,' 

Marry  [maar'i],  an  abbreviation 
of  *  by  St  Mary.'  *  Ave,  marry ^ 
it's  time  they  was  wed.' 

Mash  [maash],  v.  to  smash. 
'Don't  mash  them  oooals  st 
mich.' 

Massy  [maasi],  mercy. 

Massy-on-ns  [maas-i  -  aon-uz], 
mercy  on  us. 

Matiher  [maath^ur^l  v.  to  like ; 
to  approve  of.  '  Ah  think  mah 
missus  disn't  mich  maUher  her 
new  maiden.' 


[maathmz],  sb.  pi.  (1)  a 
quantity.  'H§  yli  had  onny 
maUhers  o'  rain  V  your  payt' 
(district)  P  (2)  Importance ; 
consequence.  'It's  neeah  mat' 
ihers  which  way  j^  deeah't.'  (3) 
A  reference  to  health.  'An's 
neeah  maUhers,*  not  very  well. 
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lin-falr  [maud-lin-fae'r],  E. 
and  W.,  a  fair  held  at  Hedon,  ou 
the  feast  of  St  Magdalen. 

Maundher  [maundhur'],  y.  to 
talk  in  a  gloomy,-  despondent 
manner;  to  make  mounxful 
noises  whilst  sleeping. 

Maut  [mau't],  malt. 

Maw  [mau*],  the  stomach.  '  Ah 
can*t  eeat  nt  mare,  ml  maw*$ 
ommost  hrussen.' 

Hawk  [mau'k],  a  maggot. 

Hawkin  [mau'kin],  a  scare- 
crow. 

Hawkish  [mau'kish],  bA^,  feel- 
ing slightly  indisposed. 

Hawky  [man-ki],  adj.  (1)  mag- 
goty, as  'mawky  cheese.'  (2) 
Pale  and  sickly-looking,  like  a 
fruiwk, 

Hawmy  [mau*mi],  adj.  soft,  and 
lacking  nrmness  and  juice.  Ap- 
plied to  apples  and  pears. 

Hay-geslin  [piae-gez'lin],  a  May 
gosling.  On  the  first  of  May 
*  May-geslins  *  are  made  after  the 
fashion  of  April  fools. 

Hased  [mae'zd],  adj.  bewil- 
dered ;  confased ;  perplexed. 
When  Gkorge  Fox  was  preach- 
ing at  Patrmgton,  in  1652,  he 
was  apprehended  and  taken  be- 
fore a  neighbouring  justice,  who, 
obserring  that  he  did  not  take 
off  his  hat,  and  address  him  as 
thee  and  thou,  enquired,  *  Who  is 
this  man  ?  is  he  mazed,  or  fond ' 
(an  idiot)  ? 

Hazien,  Hazsle  [maaz'n,  maaz'l], 
V.  to  perplex ;  to  bewilder, 
'This  noise  Tnazzens  m&  seeah. 
Ah  deeant  knaw  what  Ah's 
deein.* 

Hassenin  [maa^nin],  adj.  con- 
fusing. 

Heal  [mee-1],  E.,  the  quantity 
of  milk  given  by  a  cow  at  one 
milking.    See  HeeaL 


Heant-ont  [ment-aont],  E.  and 
W.,  meaning  of  it.  'AhVe  a 
strange,  queer  feeling  i*  my  in- 
nards; Ah  knawn't  meant^ontj 

Hebby  [meb*i],  adv.  it  may  be ; 
perhaps.  '  Mebhy  he'll  wed  her 
efther  all.' 

Meea«piuiu  [mih'gnmiz],  sb.  pi 
fancies ;     whims ;     lowness    of 
spirits. 

HeeaE  [mi*h'n],  the  moon. 

Heean-on  [mi*h'n-aon],  v.  to 
mean;  to  mtend.  'Whafs  thil 
meean-on,  deein  that  ? ' 

Heeastlins  [mi-h'stlinz],  adv. 
mostly.    Also  MooasClina, 

Heeat  [mi-h't],  meat ;  frequently 
used  to  designate  flesh  meat  as 
distinfi^shed  from  other  kinds 
of  food.  Also,  in  E.,  beef,  as  dis- 
tinct from  mutton,  pork,  &o. 

Heeten    [mee*tn],   p.    p.  of  to 

meet. 

Hell  [mel],  a  mallet 

HeUall  [mel'u],  adj.  mellow ; 
ripe.  Applied  to  apples  and 
pears.  'Ten  a  penny,  mellah 
peeara.' 

Hellak-hooal  [mel'u-uo'h'l],  a 
hole  in  a  stack,  or  other  place, 
where  boys  put  apples  to  npen. 

Helten,  p.  p.  of  to  mdL 

Hendeiiy  p.  p.  of  to  metid. 

Hennad  [men*ud],  N.,  a  minnow^. 

Hens  [menz],  improvement; 
amendment  'He  awlas  was  a 
bad  un,  an  Ah  see  ni  mens  in 
himyit* 

Hente  [mens],  tidiness ;  glossi- 
ness ;  good  manners ;  decency. 
*  Hiat  lass  hez  nayther  sense  nor 
m^nse.* 

HenfleM  [men'sfuol],  adj.  tidy; 
presentable.  *  Mak  thysen  m«n«c- 
jtd  albor  thoo  gans  tX  chotch' 
(church).  Clearly  fipom  Old  Eng. 
meMkftUy  honourable  in  aspect. 
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Menseless  [men'slus],  aHj.  with- 
out neatness  or  decency. 

Herrils  [merilz],  a  game  played 
on  a  square  board  with  18  peg^s, 
nine  on  each  side.  Called  in 
many  parts  nine  men's  morris. 

Mesnnent  [mes'ment],  a  litter  of 
articles ;  a  piece  of  work  spoiled 
by  unskilful  manipulation. 

Met  [met],  a  measure  of  two 
bushels. 

Met-pooak  [met-puoh'k],  a  two- 
bushel  sack. 

Kew  [meu,  miwi,  p.  t.  of  to 
mow;  mowed;  did  mow. 

Mew  fmeu'],  a  quantity  of  com 
piled  up  in  the  bam  in  readiness 
for  thrashing.  In  E.,  also,  ap- 
plied to  a  pile  of  hay. 

Mew'd  up  [meu'd-uop],  piled  up, 
in  superfluity,  like  a  com  mew 
in  a  bam.  '  Noo  Betty's  flitted 
tiy  a  lahtler  hoos,  she's  &irly 
mew'd  up  wiy  her  fonnither,  an 
hez  it  ya  peeace  upon  another.' 

Mewl  [meu'l],  v.  to  mew,  as  a 
cat  does ;  to  cry  like  a  young 
child. 

Mi  awn  cheek  [ini-au*n-chee*k], 
entirely  to  myself.  'Ah'd  a 
quayt  o'  yal  all  ti  mi  awn  cheek.* 

Mich  [mich],  adj.  or  adv.  much. 
*  Myche  ther  was  of  same  and 
play.'— Za  Morte  d* Arthur ,  1. 268. 

Mich  of  a  michneu  [mich-uv-u- 

mich'nus],  pretty  similar ;  on  an 
equality.  Used  in  comparison 
of  things  nearly  similar. 

Midda  [mid*u],  a  meadow ;  a 
field  set  apart  for  mowing,  as 
distinct  from  a  pasture. 

Middin   [mid in],  a  dunghill. 

Middlin  [mid'lin],  adj.  in  a 
moderately  fair  state  of  health. 
'  Kobbut  middling'  somewhat 
unwell. 

MiddliniBh  [midliniBh],  comp. 
a^j-  applying  to  persons,  things, 


drcumstanoes,  or  conditions;  im- 
plying a  medium  degree  of ;  as, 
*  Ah's  middlinish^*  tolerably 
well.  'He's  middlinxsh  off,'  in 
comfortable  circumstances.  *A 
middliniah  few,'  a  good  quantity. 
'A  middXinish  lot  o'  taties,'  a 
medium  crop,  &c. 

Midg^  [mij],  a  small  species  of 
out-door  ny;  a  term  also  ap- 
plied contemptuously  to  persons 
of  diminutive  stature. 

Mid-ray-Sunday  [mid-rae-suon*- 
du],  Mid-Lent  ounday ;  when 
the  rays  of  the  sun  are  vertical 
to  the  equator,  or  mid-way  on 
the  earth.  See  Tid,  Mid,  Mis- 
eray,  &c. 

Milken  [mil'kn*],  p.  p.  of  to 
milk, 

Milner  [mil-nur'],  N.  and  W.,  a 
miller.    See  Minler. 

Milt  [milt],  N.  and  W.,  the 
spleen  of  an  animal.  See  Oat- 
collop. 

Minoh  [minah],  N.,  y.  to  walk 
mincingly;  to  suppress  an  im- 
portant point  in  a  narrative  or 
evidence. 

Mind  [maaynd],  v.  (1)  to  remem- 
ber, as,  *  Ah  mind  it  varry  weel ; ' 
(2)  to  observe ;  (3)  to  be  careful ; 
(4)  to  take  care  of,  as,  '  Cum  an 
mind  bayns,  whahl  Ah  sahve 
pigs.' 

Minden  [maayndn],  p.  p.  of  to 

mind, 

Minler  [min'lur'l,  E.  and  N.,  a 
miller.    See  Milner. 

Mint  [mint],  a  feeble  or  perfunc- 
tory pretence  of  doing  an^iMng, 
<Hje  meead  a  mint  at  it,  bud 
niwer  framed  as  if  he  meant  tY 
deeah  it.' 

Misbegot  [mis'bigaot],  E.  and 
W.,  a  bastard. 

Mifldoot  [misdoo't],  v.  to  doubt. 
Mialett  fmiales't],  y.  to  molest. 
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Mifllike  fmisleyk],  E.  and  W.,  v. 
to  dislike.  *Some  a&y  children 
of  nature  mislike  learning.' — Afl- 
cham,  The  Scholemaster. 

Misteclied  [mistech-t],  adj.  mis- 
teached,  or  mistanght ;  guilty  of 
bad  habits.  *  Thou  must  be  mis- 
techedy  ti  gan  on  \  that  way.*  In 
N.  only  applied  to  horses  not 
thoroughly  broken. 

Kisthriflt  [misthris't],  v.  to  mis- 
trust or  doubt. 

Misthristfal  [misthris'tfuol],  adj. 
doubtful;  distnistfol. 

Mizsle  [mizi],  N.  and  W.,  a 
gentle,  drizzling  rain. 

Mizzle,  V.  to  go  oflF  covertly ;  to 
take  leave.  *  It's  eleven  o'clock, 
it's  aboot  time  Ah  was  mitzlin.^ 

Hoant,  or  Mannt  [mau-nt],  may 
not;  must  not.  'Thou  meant 
telL' 

KoaEt-mawnin,  W.  and  £. ;  Te 
moan  at  mawxiin,  N.,  to-mor- 
row morning.  I 

Kob  [maobl,  N.  and  W.,  v.  to 
beat  a  delinquent  schoolboy 
with  caps. 

Moddy-oauf  [maod-i-kau-f],  a 
yotmg  call 

Xoggle  [maog-l],  E.,  V.  to  mut- 
ter. *  There  he  stands,  mogglin 
an  chuntheriu.' 

Moidhered  [maoydhud],  pp.  con- 
fused; distracted.  'Aye,  poor 
thing!  she's  ommost  moidhired, 
amang  all  them  bayns.' 

Hoit  [maoyt],  a  particle.  *  Hez 
tha  onny  bacca,  BillP  Naw,  nat 
a  TnoiV 

Koll  [maol] ,  to  crumple ;  to  crush ; 
also  to  moulder.  *  This  piece  o' 
wood's  sY  rotten,  Ah  can  moll  it 
all  tY  pieces  wl  ml  fing-er  an 
thumb. 

Money-raidhat  rmuon-i-spaay- 
dhut],  N".,  a  small  spider  of  any 
species,  the  appearance  of  whicn 


is  popularly  supposed  to  indicate 
the  receipt  of  a  sum  of  money, 
and  to  kill  which  will  deprive 
the  person  of  it  Same  as  Money- 
spinner  elsewhere. 

Monny  [maoni],  adj.  many. 
'  Afontaneskunnesgomen '  (many 
a  kind  of  game). — Layamon,  ii- 
616. 

Moo  [moo*],  E.,  to  low,  as  a  cow 
does. 

Moonge  [moo-nzh],  N.,  v.  to 
munch  ;  to  eat  slowly  and 
mimchingly.    See  Munge. 

Moont  [moont],  N.,  v.  to  moult, 
or  cast  the  feathers.    See  Moot. 

Moorish  [muo-h'rish],  having  an 
appetite  for  more.   SeeMareish. 

Moot  [moo-t],  E.,  V.  to  moult. 
W.  moolt  *  Your  bod's  getten 
fnoot,'  your  bird  is  moulting.; 

Mooth-organ  [moo-th-aor*gun1, 
E.  and  W.,  a  gew-gaw,  or  JeVs 
(jaw's)  harp. 

Moozy  [moo-zi],  K,  downy: 
generally  used  in  reference  to  a 
sprouting  beard.  *  Jack's  gettin 
quite  moozy  aboot  chin.'  Mozy 
[moa'zi]  in  Essex. 

Moral  [maorull,  W.  ;  Morril 
[maor-il],  N.,  likeness ;  simili- 
tude. *  He's  varry  moral  of  his 
fayther.' 

Mostlins  [muos'h'stlinz],  E.  and 
W.,  adv.  mostly;  generally.  See 
Meeastlins. 

Mot  [maot],  K  and  W.,  some- 
times mottyy  N.,  the  point  aimed 
at  in  the  games  of  pitch-and- 
toss,  quoits,  &c. 

Motberin-Sundah  [muodhWin- 
suon'du],  Mid-Lent  Sunday ;  so 
called  firom  a  custom  of  children 
visiting  their  parents  on  that 
day.  Almost,  if  not  altogether, 
obsolete. 

Mought  [maowt],  W.,  v.  might. 
*  Mought  I  live.'— Marlowe,  Didoj 
Queen  of  Carthage^  Actm.,  sc.  3. 
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Mouther,  <rr  Koother  [moo-thnr^, 
N.,  the  toll  of  flour  taken  by 
millers  in  pa3rment  for  grinding. 
When  suspected  of  helprng  him- 
self too  libendly,  the  muler  is 
said  '  to  knaw  hoo  tl  moo^Aar.' 
Obsolete. 

How-bont-hay  [maow-baont-ae*], 
N.,  hay,  which  haying  been 
stacked  when  wet,  becomes 
heated,  and  acouires  a  peculiar 
flavour  and  smell. 

Mowdie  [maowdij,  W.,  a  mole- 
catcher.  Generally^u;d-Ym>u;(2«>. 

Mowdiewftrp  [maowdi-waa'p], 
W.,  a  mole ;  A.S.  TMAd^  earth ; 
weorvan^  to  cast  up.  See  Mow* 
thaa,  which  is  more  used. 

Mowthad  [maow*dhud],  a  mole. 

Mowthadin  [maowdhudnn], 
pr.  pp.  theprofession  of  catching 
moles.  *  He's  teean  tlT  moutha- 
din  for  a  liyin.' 

Muok 

manure;  C  ^ ,  ___,_^^ 

to  rain  ana  niow,  as,  *  It's  yarry 
murky  weather,  we  sal  hS  sum 
muck  o'  sum  sooart  afooar  lang.* 
'Gleean  fnucX;,'  earthy  dirt,  as 
distin^^uished  from  that  of  a  more 
offensiye  character. 

Muok,  V.  (1)  to  manure.  'Ah 
mudes  mY  land  weel,'  (2)  To 
dirty,  or  soil  '  Deeant  muck  thY 
slip? 

Muok-oheeap  [muok-chi-h'pl, 
adj.  dirt-cheap,  %,  a.  yery  much 
below  the  market  price. 

Muok-heeap  [muok-i*h'p],a  dung- 
hill ;  also  a  term  of  reproach. 

Muok-lather,Muok-sweat  [muok- 

laadhTir*,  muok-swi'h't],  a 
clammy  perspiration  coyering 
the  body  like  a  lather  of  soap. 

Muokment  [muok*ment],  dirt ; 
filth.  Also  applied  to  disre- 
putable characters.  *  Ah  weeant 
gan  on  rooad  wY  sike  muckment 
as  thoo.'  I 


[muokL    (1 )    dirt ; 
ire ;  (3)  in  N.,  also,  appli( 


^ 


Muok-middin   [muok-midin],  a 

dung-hill. 

Muok-oot  [muok-oo*t],  to  dean 
out  a  pig-stye,  &c. 

Muok-spoot  [muok-spoo't],  a 
term  applied  to  a  diity-porson, 
or  one  who  uses  filthy  language; 
a  general  term  of  reproach  or 
contempt. 

Muek-up  [muok-uop],  N.  and  £., 
to  throw  up  an  engagement  dis- 
honourably. 

Muok-watther-dhreean    [muok- 

waath'ur-dhri'h'n],  a  dung-hill 
trench. 

Muoky  [muok'i],  adj.  dirty; 
mean;  dishonourable.  'It  was 
a^  mucky  thing  tY  promise  tY  see 
him  thniff,  an  then  leeaye  him 
tY  get  cot  on't  as  he  could.' 

Muoky,  y.  to  soil.  See  Muok  (2). 

Mud  [muod],  v.  might.  *  It 
mud  nappen  seeah,'  it  might  so 
happen. 

Mudhap  [muod'aap],  adv.  per- 
haps; it  might  happen. 

Mull  [muol],  y.  to  fspoil  by  un- 
skilful workmanship. 

Mully-^bs,   or  MoUy-grubt 

tmuoli-gruobz,  maol'i-],  sb.  pL  a 
it  of  the  sulks,  or  bad  temper. 

Mully-puff  [muoH-puofl,  N.  aud 
E.,  a  sweat.  *  Why,  thoo's  aU  of 
a  muUy^puff,* 

Mummy  [muomi],  a  pulpy  mass. 
'When  we  teeak  (took)  apples 
oot  o'  cart,  they  we'  posht  all 
tiy  a  mummy** 

Mump  [muomp],  N.,  a  quick 
blow  on  the  mouth,  giyen  with 
the  back  of  the  hand. 

Mumpers  [muom*puz],  N.  and 
W.,  sb.  pi.  smaU,  imsaleable 
apples,    ^e  Grumpy. 

Mun  rmuon],  y.  must.  *  Ah 
munhe  off  heeam.'  Used  almost 
entirely  with  a  future  force. 
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Kim  [man],  apparently  a  cor- 
ruption of  man.  Used  to  give 
emphasis  to  an  assertion.  *Mun! 
AhUckthim.'  *Didtlia?  Ah 
thowt  thoo  wad,  mun* 

Mnnge.    See  Koonge. 

Knsh,  or  Kash  [muosh],  maash, 
A  fragmentary  mass ;  a  pulpy 
heap.  '  He's  throdden  on  it,  an 
noo  it's  nowt  bud  muah,* 

Kyawl  [m'you-1],  E.  and  W.,  v. 
to  mew  like  a  cat ;  to  cry.  '  Stop 
thy  myawlxn^  cease  your  crying. 
Fr.  miauleTy  to  mew. 

Xy  hearty  [mi-aa*ti],  a  form  of 
salutation.  *Hoo  sooas  it,  my 
hearty  ^ '  N.,  equivalent  to  *  How 
are  you  getting  on,  friend  of  my 
heart?' 

Kysen  [misen*],  pron.  myself. 
'  Ah  mun  dee  it  myten.  Ah  see, 
as  neeabody  else  sets  aboot  it.' 


Hab  Fnaab],  N".,  a  promontory; 
an  abrupt  termination  of  a  range 
of  uplands.  Knah,  or  knapf  a 
round  hill;  a  protuberance.  Ob- 
solete.   A.S.  cncep, 

Hab,  V.  to  catch ;  to  capture ;  to 
seize  hold  of.  '  tfack  Bobins  went 
oot  las'  neet  tt  nab  a  hare ;  bud 
keepers  naVd  him.' 

Habs  [naabz],  sb.  pL  See  Eabs 
an  nabs. 

Habs.  His  nabsy  W.,  the  appel- 
lation of  a  vain,  pretentious,  or 
impudent  person.  '  He  begun  tt 
talk  big,  bud  Ah  seean  sattled 
h%$  ndb$,* 

Hack  [naak],  K,  an  affected  styla 
of  speaking ;  T.  to  speak  affect- 
edly. 

Haekin  an  oraoktn  [naakin-nn- 
kraak'in],  N.,  malong  use  of 
stilted  languaffe,  or  of  long  words 
without  imderstandine  their 
xneaning,  or  applying  them  cor- 
rectly. 

Haf  [naaf ],  the  nave  of  a  wheel. 


Hail  [ne'h'l],  v.  to  flog  or  beat ; 
also,  to  clench  an  argument,  or 
overcome  a  disputant  in  a  con- 
troversy. *  He  said  Ah  sud  niwer 
win  if  Ah  bet  o'  Sundah,  an  Ah 
said  saatanlye  yan  on  us  must 
win,  an  that  naiTd  him.' 

Hail,  V.  to  catch.  'Ah  naiVd 
\\\rn  just  as  he  was  comin  oot  o' 
hoo&' 

Hailin  [ne*h'lin],  a  chastisement. 

Hancy-pretty  [naan-si-prit-ij,  the 
flower  London-pride;  a  kind  of 
saxifrage. 

Hantle  [naant-l],  v.  to  work 
feebly,  lan^dly,  or  imperfectly. 
*  He's  gettm  past  work  noo,  poor 
awd  chap,  bud  he  nanUe$  abobt  a 
bit  iv  his  garden.' 

Hap  an  ratQe  [naap-un-iaat-lL 
R  and  N.,  nonsensical  or  boast- 
ing talk.  '  It's  neeah  use  takkin 
nooatis  o'  what  that  chap  sez; 
he's  nowt  bud  nap  an  raUUJ 

Hap-np  [naap-uopl,  v.  (1)  to  eat 
rapidly  and  with  a  rehah;  (2) 
to  catch  up  anything  eagerly 
and  at  once.  A  corruption  of 
&nap-up, 

Harra-raoket  [naar-u-raak*itl, 
W.,  a  narrow  lane  between  high 
waUs,  in  which  passing  foots^pa 
produce  an  echo,  or  radeet  (noise). 

Hasty  [naas'ti],  adj.  cross;  ill- 
tempered;  obstinate. 

Hat  [naat],  W. ;  Hut  [nnot],  K 
and  N.,  adv.  not. 

Hat   afoor   time    |naat-afuo*h'-. 
taa*m1,  adv.  not  before  it  is  re- 
quired.   *  Ah  see  thy're  beginnin 
tt  mend  rooad,  an  not  a/oar  time* 

Hat  all  there  rnaat-aui-thaei'], 
a4j*  witless;  deficient  in  intellect; 
meaning  that  the  person  spoken 
of  has  not  his  brains  a2{  therey  or 
in  his  head. 

Hath-er  [naathoir'],  E.  and  N.,  v. 
to  complain  in  a  grumbling,  de- 
spondent tone. 
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Hfttheral  [naath*ar'al],  an  idiot. 

Hatheral-bayn  [naath-ur'ul- 
be'h'n],  an  illegitimate  child. 

HattLe  [naat-l],  E.  and  N.,  v. 
to  Bcratch.  'There's  a  moose 
(mouse)  nattlin  i'  closet.' 

Hay  [ne'h'],  adv.  no;  a  negative 
response.    See  Neeah. 

Haydhur  [ne*h'dhur^,  nae-dhur*], 
W.,  ooig.  neither. 

Hasly  [naaz'li],  E.  and  N.,  adj. 
drowsy-lookinff.  '  If s  time  bayn 
was  teean  ti  bed ;  he  leeaks  varry 
nazly,* 

Vbmxj  [naazi],  adj.  slightly  in- 
toxicated. 

Hear  [ni'h'r],  adj.  dose;  parsi- 
monious; niggardly. 

Hear,  E.,  adj.  underdone,  in  cook- 
ery.   See  Bear. 

Hear-bye  [ni-h'r-bi],  N.  and  W., 
ady.  in  close  proximity. 

Heb  [neh],  the  beak  of  a  bird ; 
usea  also  for  the  nose,  in  speak- 
ing to  a  child.  '  Cock  up  tht  neb 
an  let's  kiss  thtt.'  '  Witches  an 
warlocks,  an  lang-Tieb^d  things.' 

Heek-brek  [nok-brek],  E. ;  Heok- 
brake,  N.  and  W.,  adj.  and  ady. 
headlong;  impetuously;  at  dan- 
gerous spieed.  '  He  went  alang 
at  a  neck-brek  pace.' 

Heddy-raok  [ned-i-raak],  W.,  egg 
and  bacon  pie. 

Heeable  rni-hnbl],  W. ;  Heeavle 

[ni'h'ylj,  N.,  the  naveL 

Heeaf  [ni-h'fj,  N.  and  W.,  the 
fist. 

Heeagor  [ni-h'gu'r^l,  a  negro;  also, 
a  contemptible  fellow ;  a  stingy 
niggard. 

Heeagor-dhraver,  an  exacting 
employer  of  labour. 

Heeah  [nih'], adj.  no.  This  form, 
which    is   neyer    adverbial,    is 


used  in  a  different  sense  fW)m 
nay,  the  latter  being  a  simple 
negative  response;  this  used 
adioctively  in  conjunction  with  a 
substantive,  as  in  the  Holdemess 
Song: — 

*  Neeah'hody  comin  tt  marry  me.' 

Heeah  -  nit  -  shakfl  [ni-h'-gri-h't- 
shaaksj,  of  disreputable  charac- 
ter. 'As  for  Tom,  he's  neeah' 
grit-$hak$;  Ah  wadn't  thrist 
nim  fother  then  Ah  coidd  see 
him.'  Also,  anything  of  an  in- 
ferior description  or  objection- 
able character. 

Heeah-nowts  [nih'-naowts].  If 
two  boys  are  walking  together 
and  one  picks  up  a  prize,  he 
shouts  neeak'nowta,  and  keeps 
the  whole  of  it,  but  if  his  oom- 
nanion  forestalls  him,  and  cries 
hauves,  he  is  entitied  to  half  of  it. 

Heeak't  [nrh'kt],  adj.  naked. 

Heean  [ni*h'n],  none;  any;  also, 
noon.  *Ah  weeant  h^  neean,' 
I  will  not  have  any. 

Heean  o'  yer  jaw  [nih'n-u-yu- 

jaw].  *  Let's  hi  neean  o'  yerjaWf* 
do  not  be  insolent. 

Heean-seeah  [ni-h'n-si'h],  not  so. 

*  Neean-9eean !  hell  nut  deeah 
it ;  he's  nut  sike  a  feeaL' 

Hep  [nep],  N.,  a  kiss ;  v.  to  kiss. 

Hestle  [nesl],  v.  to  fidget. 

Hestly  [nesii],  K  and  E.,  adj.  fid- 
gety; restless.  'We  mud  as 
weel  be  startin;  meeaz^s  gettin 
varry  nestly»* 

Hetten  [net'n],  p.  p.  of  to  net, 

Hevell  J[nevD],  N.  and  E.,  v.  to 
beat  violently  with  the  fist 

Hewy  [nevi],  nephew. 

Hew-begin  rnea*-bigin'],the  name 
of  a  street  in  Beverley,  signify- 
ing, probably,  when  first  l)uilt, 
new  buildings,  from  the  Icel. 
hyggjay  to  build. 
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Hewk  [niwk],  N.  and  W.,  a  cor- 
ner ;  more  generally  used  to  de- 
signate the  inside  comer  of  the 
fire-place,  whicli  is  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  a  chair,  and  is 
appropriated  to  the  master  of  the 
house.  The  Scotch  term  is  the 
Ingle^neuk,  Early  Eng.  Nokf  a 
comer. — Havdock,  820. 

Hewsm  [neu'z'inl,  pp.  gossiping ; 
talking  scandal,  '^ere  was 
neeab^y  there  bud  three  avd 
gossips,  neivHn  tegither  ower  a 
dish  o'  tea.' 

Hewsy  [neu'zi],  adj.  addicted  to 
gossiping  or  scandal-bearing. 

Hibs  an  nabs  [nibz-un-naabz],  bit 
by  bit;  by  piece-meal;  desul- 
torily. Sometimes,  *Bl  haha  and 
naha.^ 

Hioely  [neys'li],  adv.  for  a^j.  in 
good  health.  '  Hoo's  thl  wife  P ' 
*  Oh,  nicely,' 

Hick,  [nik],  a  notch ;  a  catting ;  a 
drain.  A  drain  cut  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bethel  family,  of  Rise, 
Holdemess,  vent  by  the  name 
of  <  Bethel  nick: 

Hiok,  y.  to  over-reach ;  to  cheat ; 
to  charge  an  exorbitant  price. 
^  He  chayged  th&  &hve  aliilliTia 
fot,  did  he  P  Weel,  he's  nick'd 
th^  this  tahm.' 

Niddle-noddle  [nid-l-naod-1],  K, 
V.  to  do  anythmg  in  a  dreamy, 
bewildered,  or  stupefied  way.  'Me 
sans  niddle-noddlin  aboot  as  if 
he  didn't  knaw  what  he  was 
deeahin  on.' 

Hifi^-nafly  Fnifi-naaf i],  v.  to  do 
anything  listlessly  or  perfunc- 
torily. 

Higgle  [nig'l],  v.  to  trifle  over 
work,  or  to  do  it  bit  by  bit,  with- 
out vigour  or  perseverance. 

High  [naa*y],  N.  and  W.,  a^j.  and 
ady*  This,  although  not  s^ctly 
a  dialect  word,  has  become  al- 


most obsolete  in  common  par- 
lance elsewhere,  but  still  main- 
tains its  place  in  Holdemess,  in 
N.  and  W.  •  Which  is  nigheit 
rooad  tX  BoUiton  ? '  *  Tou  mun 
gan  doon  that  looan  sthraight 
forrad,  bud  you'll  find  it  nigh 
uppa  sixmahL'  Nighesty  although 
generally,  is  not  always  synon- 

SQOus  with  gainest,  as  in  the 
oldemess  version  of  a  common 
proverb.  '  Nigh^st  way  isn't  awlas 
gainest; '  meaning  tiiatthe  shorter 
road,  in  point  of  distance,  takes  a 
longer  tmie  to  traverse,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  bad  condition,  &c 

H^^li-hand  [naay-aand],  K  and 
W.,  adv.  near-by;  aj^rozimat- 
ing,  or  approachmg  to.  '  It's  noo 
nigh-hand  Mvo*  three  year  sin  Ah 
com  tY  this  hoos.' 

Him  [nimj,  N.,  v.  to  walk  nim- 
bly,  or  with  agUe  steps. 

Hinny-hammer  [nin*i-aam*ur^],  a 
fool.  More  used  in  the  North 
Biding  than  in  Holdemess. 

Hip  [nip],  a  pinch ;  a  squeeze. 

Hip,  y.  to  pinch;  to  squeeze; 
also,  to  stint  in  food  or  wages,  ^y 
an  avaricious  employer. 

Hip,  v.  to  walk  hastily.  'Ah 
could  nip  up  tt  Hedon  K^neeah 
tahm.' 

Hip  aboot  [nip-uboo*t],  y.  to  do 
anything  briskly,  or  with  vigour. 
'  Awd  woman  nips  ahoot  l&e  a 
young  lass.' 

Hi^e  [neyp],  N.,  the  beak  of  a 
bird. 

Hipper    [nip-ur'] ;    Hip-ekitter 

[mp-skith'ur'],  a  greedy,  nig- 
ganlly  person. 

Hitherin  [nidh'ur'in],  pp.  shiver- 
ing with  cold. 

Hitherini  E.  and  W.,  pp.  laugh^ 
in^  or  giggling  involuntarily, 
with  an  effort  to  suppress  or  con- 
ceal the  emotion. 
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Viwer [nivur*], aJ v.  never.  ' Ntv- 
ver  heed' — ^nover  mind.  'He's  a 
niwer  sweat,  he  is,'  t .  e.  an  idle 
fellow. 

Viyyer,  £.  and  W.,  a  curiously 
duplicated  negative  form  of  ex- 
pression; sometimeSi  indeed,  used 
in  oonnection  with  a  multiplica- 
tion of  negatives,  as,  'Mezn't 
neeabody  seen  nowt  o'  niwer 
a  hat  neeawheear  ? ' 

Hiwer  -  deea-weel  [nivu-dih*- 
wee'l],  an  idle,  profligate  young 
man,  so  called  progaosticavely. 
Identical  with  the  Scotch  Neer- 
do-wtd. 

Voah's  Ark  [naa*h'z-aa*k]^  clouds 
forming  a  sort  of  ellipse,  pointed 
at  the  ends  like  the  prow  of  a 
boat,  supposed  to  betoken  rain. 
So  called  also  in  Essex,  and 
probably  common. 

Hobble  [naob'l],  N.,  v.  to  strike 
on  the  head ;  to  acquire ;  to 
pilfer. 

Vobbut  Fnaob'tt'tl,  conj.  only.  In 
W.,  unless,  'lliere  was  nohhut 
me  an  Tom  there.'  '  Ah  weean't 
gan  nobhui  thoo  dis  an  all,'  I 
will  not  go  unless  you  go  also. 
'No  man  gon  into  a  stronge 
mannes  hous  may  take  awey  ms 
vessels,  no^lvi  he  bynde  firste  the 
stronge  man^'—fTydt/,  St  M^rk, 
iii.  27. 

Voddy  [naod'i],  a  simpleton. 

Hoggin  [luiDg'in],  half  a  jack,  or 
one-eighth  of  a  pint  of  liquid 
measure. 

Ho-hoo  [no-oo'],  adv.  not  in  any 
way.  *  Ah've  thried  it  all  manner 
o'  ways,  bud  can't  fettle  it  nth- 
hoo: 

Voise  [naoyz],  v.  to  gossip.  *  He 
gans  ficinn  aboot  toon  aeteead  o' 
mindin  his  bisness.' 

HominT  [naom*iui],  £.,  a  set 
speech  or  form  of  words ;  a  pre- 
pared oration.    '  He  gets  weel  | 


thruff  his  nomtny,'  is  said  of  a 
town-crier.  'Me  knaws  his 
nominy  as  weel  as  a  chotch 
clerk.' 

IToo  [noo*],  adv.  now. 

Hooaa-lie  [nuoh'n-ee],  none,  or 
not,  he.  N.,  Neean  Ae.  'He 
weeant  budge  tY  doeah  it  this 
hauf-hoor,  nooan-he,^ 

Hop  [naop],  £.  and  N.,  the  head, 
or  the  top  of  anything.  *Noo 
then,  can^thd  find  nowtbetther 
tl  deeah  then  knock  thissle-nojM 
offP'    ifnop,  i.  e.  knob. 

Hope,  or  Knawp  [naop],  v.  to 
strike,  with  a  stick  or  other  im- 
plement, usually  on  the  head  or 
knuckles.  Also,  sb.  a  blow.  See 
Bog-knawper. 

Hopin  [nau'pin],  a  chastisement. 

Hoppy  [naop'i],  E.  and  N.,  adj. 
many-headed ;  fi^  of  nop«. 

Hor  [nur],  W.,  conj.  than.  'It's 
betther  nor  a  mile,  good  waUdn.' 

Hote  [nuo'h't],  a  bill,  or  invoice, 
of  goods.  The  term  bill  is  not 
usually  made  use  of  for  a  state- 
ment of  account.  '  Ah've  cum  tl 
settle  ml  note*  (or  nooat), 

Hother  [naodh-ur'],  a  trembling 
or  shiveringfit ;  v.  to  shake ;  to 
tremble.  '  Hoo  cawd  it  is ;  Ah's 
all  of  a  notAer.'  See  Nitherini 
of  which  this  is  a  variation  of 
form. 

Hothran-leets  [naodhTun-leeis], 
sb.  pi.  northern  lights;  the 
Aurora  Borealis. 

Hottable  [naot-uobl],  N.,  a^j. 
active;  industrious;  thrifty  in 
household  matters.  A  term  ap- 
plied chiefly  to  women. 

HowtTnaowt],  nothing.  'What 
Ah  oiz  is  nowt  tl  neeabody  bud 
mysen.'  '  Ah  said  notut  tl  neea- 
body, an  neeabody  said  nowt  tl 
me.  'Ne  put  nowt  al  in  thy 
msde.'  —  Proverbs  of   Hendyng 
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( 1 3th  century ),  Morris  and  Skeaf  8 
Specimeiu  of±larly  English,  Furt 
II.,  p.  38. 

Nowt-at-dow8,  E.;  Howt-at-dows- 

for-owt  [naowt-ut-daowz-fnr- 
aow*t]i  N^,  of  no  worth,  profit, 
or  advantage  ;  lit  nothing  that 
profits. 

Howther  [naowdhur'],  W., 
neither.  More  generally  Neea- 
iher.  'For  novother  sal  we  fall 
80  £&rre  into  wanhope.' — York- 
ihire  Songy  temp. ,  Edw.  III.  *  He 
ne  had  nouther  strenthe  ne 
myght.' — Ed.  Bolle  de  Hampole, 
Pricke  of  Cotuciencey  1.  465. 

HnggT  [ii«ogi],  E.  and  W.,  adj. 
light  and  elastic:  referring  to 
dough. 

Vnmb  [nuom],  adj.  awkward; 
unakilml;  inexpert. 

Hmnb-heead  [nuom-i'h'd],  a 
blockhead. 

Hnmb-flknll  [nuom-skuol].  Same 
as  Numb-heead. 

Hnnty  [nuon-ti],  E.  and  N.,  adj. 
fat,  or  stout,  combined  with  ^ort- 
noss  of  stature. 

Hnrker  [naor*kur'],  N.,  a  person 
who  displays  great  skill  or  dex- 
terity; anythmg  of  a  superior 
quahty. 

Hnrkin  [naor*kin],  surpassing ; 
superlative.  'Mine's  a  nurkin 
watoh ;  it  beeats  choteh  clock  bl 
hauf-an-hoor  a  day.' 

Vutmng  [nuot'muog],  N.  and  W., 
a  nutmeg. 

0'  [u],  prep,  of;  on.  *Yan  o' 
them  chaps.'    See  Ov, 

Oaf  [au'f],  an  awkward,  blunder- 
ing lout. 

Obleege  [ubleej],  E.  and  W. ; 
Oblaage  [ublaa-j],  N.,  v.  to 
oblige. 

Obsthropalns  [aobs thraop'ulus] , 
adj.  awkward;  obstinate;  up- 
roarious. 


Ooksthers  [aok-sthuz],  the  arm- 
pits. 

Odd  [aod],  adj.  sequestered; 
alone.  'A  odd  hoos,  a  house 
standing  remote  from  others. 

Oddlin  [aod-lin],  the  last  remain- 
ing survivor  of  a  family  or  com- 
munity ;  the  last  article  of  a  set 
remaining  unbroken;  also,  a 
personholdingeccentric  opinions. 

Oddlins  [aod-linz],  sb.  pL  re- 
mainders. 'Apples  is  ommost 
deean,  bud  Ah  tnink  weVe  a  few 
oddlins  left.' 

Oddment  [aod-ment],  a  rem- 
nant. 

Odd  time  (tahm,  K.)  [aod- 
taavm],  leisure;  spare momente. 
'  Ah  can't  see  aboot  it  noo,  bud 
Ah  sal  hev  a  bitov  odd  timenexi 
week.' 

Odhers  Tau'dhuz],  K.  and  W., 
way;  mshion;  method.  'Ah's 
nat  boon  tX  stan  by  an  see  poor 
lad  knock't  aboot  V  that  odhers,* 

Od-rabbit-it  I  [aod-raab*it-it],  an 
inteijectional  expletive  of  annoy- 
ance.   In  N.  Doad^mbbH-it  I 

Od-rot-em  [aod-raot-um],  similar 
to  the  above,  but  stronger.  InN* 
Doad, 

Off  [aof],  E.,  about  to.  *Ah's 
ojf  ti  gan,'  Tm  about  to  go. 

OfEal  [aofil],  E.,  offal;  the  cut- 
tings of  pork  when  a  pig  is  killed. 
'  We  sail  he'  plenty  ov  offal  noo 
we  gotten  her  killed.' 

OfTal,  adj.  worthless  ;  vile. 

OfBea-fella  faofil-fel-u],  a  low, 
disreputable  person. 

O&ly  [aof'uli],  N,,  adj.  Same 
asOflOed. 

Off-onnthry-ohaps  [aof-knon*thri- 
chaaps],  sb.  pL  men  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

OfEens  [aof *u'nz],  adv.  often.  *  He 
offens  gets  a  sup  ower  mich.' 
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Old-milk,  Awd-miUc  [audmilk], 
£.,  akim-milk.  See  also  Blue- 
milk. 

Ommost  [aom'ust],  adv.  almost. 
In  E.,  occasionally,  Amooast 
[umuo'h'st]. 

On  [aon],  prep.  of.  '  It  was  yan 
on  em.  Ah  knaw.*  Often  used 
superfluously,  as,  '  Thiawin  an 
em  doon,'  *Puttm  on  em  intl 
pot' 

On  [aonl  busied  with;  engaged 
upon ;  in  a  flumed  state  of  mind. 
'  He's  nicely  on  with  hissen,'  he 
is  in  a  disturbed  or  agitated  state 
of  mind. 

On  end  [aon-end],  in  an  upright 
position.  '  Sittm  on  end  i'  bed.* 
in  £.  and  N.  OweT'-end, 

Onny  [aon-i],  a^j.  any* 

Qnny-bit-like  [aon'i-bit-leyk],£., 
at  all  reasonable;  promising  in 
appearance;  assuring  in  aspect; 
in  a  moderately  feur  state.  *Ah 
could  ha  putten  up  wiy  her  if 
she'd  been  onny-hit-Wke,*  In  N. 
and  W.  OwUoit-aU'like, 

Onny-hoo  [aon'i-oo*],  in  anyway; 
o^elessly. 

On't  faont],  of  it ;  on  it.  *  That's 
endem't.' 

Oonce  [oo'ns],  N.  and  K,  v.  to 
drive  away;  to  send  one  uncere- 
moniously about  his  business. 
'  Oonce  that  dog  oot.' 

Oor-fooaks  [uo'h'-fuoh'ksl  sb.  pi. 
our  people ;  persons  belonging 
to  our  family.  '  He's  nat  3ran  of 
oor  fooaks;  Ah  deeant  knaw 
wheear  he  cimis  fra.* 

OorsenB  [uo-h'senz],  pron.  pL  our- 
selves.   See  Weraens. 

Oot  [oo-t],  N.,  V.  to  despise;  to 
look  less  favourably  upon  than 
upon  the  rest :  applied  to  mem- 
bers of  a  family.  '  6eeath  &yther 
an  muther  ooUd  poor  Jack. 


Oothooae  [oo*t-oo*8]],  £.,  a  tool- 
house.  Not  used  m  the  ordinary 
Enghsh  sense  of  the  word. 

Ootidffe  [oo'tij],  N.,  the  full  par- 
ticTuars  of;  the  full  extent  of. 

Ootlina  [oo-tlinz],  N.,  another 
form  of  Ootidge. 

Oot-0-ftttle  [oo't-u-fet'l],  out  of 
order;  disordered;  unwell. 

Oot  0*  geeat  [ootru-gi-h't],  (1) 

out  of  the  way ;  (2)  dead.    See 
Geeat  and  Gate. 

Oot-0-jimmers  [oo-t-u-jim-uz],  N., 
out  of  working  order :  said  of  a 
piece  of  mechanism. 

Ootdde  [ootsaayd],  the  utmost 
extent;  the  extreme  limit.  *Ther 
mud  be  three,  bud  that's  ooUide' 

0*  porpus  [u-paor^pus],  on  pur- 
pose; intentionally. 

Oppen-gob  [aop*n-gaob],  an  open- 
mouthed  or  talkative  person;  a 
revealer  of  secrets. 

Ordinary  [au'dnui'i],  adj.  of  poor 
quality.  '  That  last  floor  (flour) 
we  had  was  varry  ordinary/ 
AlsoOmary. 

Organi  [aor-gunz],  E.,  sb.  pi. 
pigs.  A  humorous  designation, 
probably  from  their  discordant 
voices.  *  Sarve  organs,*  feed  the 
pigs. 

Omary  [au'nur'i],  W.,  adj.  See 
Ordmary. 

Ossin-dog  [aosin-daog],  £.,  a  log 
of  wood  by  a  house  door,  at  which 
horses  are  mounted.  N.  and  W. 
Oasin-dog^ 

Other  [aoth-ur'],  v.  (1)  to  talk 
wanderingly  or  foolishly ;  ^2^  E. 
and  W.,  to  be  decrepit;  (3)  to 
work  feebly. 

Otherin  [aoth'ur^in],  adj.  slow- 
witted.  The  village  of  Ottrin^- 
ham  is  often  said  by  sarcastic 
neighbours  to  have  got  its  name 
from  its  otherin  inhabitants. 
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Otherin-aboot  [aoth-ar'in-uboo*t], 
going  about  in  a  stupid,  blunder- 
ing way. 

Oiher-pooak  [aoth-u-puo-h'k],  a 
silly,  blundering  person. 

Othenkeat  [aoth'u-skee't].  Same 
as  Otherpooak.    In  N.  Sheeat, 

Other-some  [uodh-u'-^aom],  N., 
pron.  others.  *  Some  says  it  is, 
o^her-9ome  nut.*  '  Some  fooaks  is 
waase  ti  pleease  then  other-aome,* 

OtliertelLoy  [aoth-u'tiyaoy-]. 
Same  as  Otherpooak  and  Other- 
•keeat. 

Otherwhiles  [uodh-uwaaylz],  E. 
and  W.,  at  other  times. 

Ov  [uv],  prep.  of.  Used  before 
vowels.    See  O  and  On. 

Owad,  W. ;  Ower,  N.  and  E. 

[aowud,  aowur'],   prep.    oyer. 

*  Haryest*s  aboot  oujodj* 

Ower  [aowur^,  adv.  too;  too 
much;  over.  *Thou's  ower  awd,' 
too  old. 

Ower,  N.  and  E.,  v.  to  get  over ; 
to    pass   through;    to  endure. 

*  He  s  owered  a  bad  time  lately.' 

Ower-anent,  W. ;  Ower-anenst, 

R  [aowur'-unent,  unenst],  over 
against;  opposite.  In  N.  Ot&er- 
nmst, 

Ower  an  ower^ageean  [aowui^- 

un-aowur*  ugi'h'n],  oftian;  fre- 
quently. 

Ower-end  '[aownr'end],  (1)  up- 
right. (2)  In  a  sitting  posture. 
'  Can  he  get  ozoer-end  f '  t .  e,  sit 
up  in  be£  (3)  Elated.  'He's 
mcely  ower-end  aboot  his  bit  o' 
fottun'  (fortune).  (4)  Exdted 
by  anger. 

Owertliwart  [aowni-thwaa-t], 
adv.  across;  crosswise.  'Out 
that  beeam  owerthwart* 

Ower-year  [aowui'-i-h'r],  E.,  till 
next  year  or  season;  t.e.  over  the 
current  year.  'Ahll  keep  that 
pig  -cwtr-year,^ 


Owiii[aow'm],N.  Same  asEUam, 

the  elm-tree. 
Owt  [aow't],  aught;  anything. 

Owt-like   [aowt-leyk];   used 

generally  m  reference  to  the 
ealth  or  weather.  <  Ah'll  come 
if  Ab's  ourt-Zi&e,'— at  aU  well.  *Ah 
saU  gan  if  weather  be  ovA-lihe.^ 

Ow-welt  [aow-welt],  E.,  a  sheep 
or  other  animal  on  its  back,  and 
unable  to  rise.  An  abbreviated 
form  of  owcr-tacft,  ».  e.  over- 
thrown. 

Owze  [aowz],  v.  to  pour  forth ; 
to  lade ;  to  deluge.  *  Noo  then, 
gl  fleear  a  good  owHn^  for  it's 
varry  mucky.'    loel,  auaa. 

Paddle  [paad-1],  v.  to  trample 
over;  to  tread  down.  *Ah'djust 
gotten  gahdin  graved  (dug)  ower, 
an  V  g^fittle  (order),  when  pi^ 
gat  in  thruff  hedge  an  paddfd  it 
all  ower.' 

Pad-doon  [paad-doo*n],  to  com- 
press or  consolidate  any  loose  or 
yi^ding  material,  as  earth  or 
clay,  by  trampling. 

Paddy-noddy  [paad-i-naod-i],  a 
rigmarole  speech,  tedious  and 
purposeless.  '  He  gat  up  tX  mak 
a  speeach,  bud  flake  a  paddy- 
noddy  Ah  niwer  heea'd  (heard) 
afooar.' 

Pag  [paag],  V.  to  carry  a  heavy, 
cumbersome  btirthen.  '  She's 
paggin  that  heavy  bayn  aboot  all 
day  lang.' 

Pahlns  [paa-lus],  adj.  perilous; 
in  jeopardy;  in  a  bad  condition ; 
of  bad  character.  '  It's  a  pahlus 
road.'  'Ah'spaWiwbadwlf'^rheu- 
matiz.'  Shakspere,  in  Borneo  and 
Jtdiet,  Act  L  sc.  iii.,  speaks  of  a 
*parlou8  knock,'  and  m  A§  you 
like  it,  Act  in.  sc.  ii.,  'Thou 
art  in  a  parlous  state,  Shepherd.' 

Palms  [paa'mz],  E.,  sb.  pL  the 
catkins  of  the  willow,  carried  in 
the  hand,  and   used    for    the 
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decoration  of  rooms,  on  Palm- 
Sunday.    See  Paum. 

Palfherly  [paoHhuIi],  K  and  N., 
a4j«  paltry ;  mean. 

Pan  [paan],  y.  to  become  adapted 
by  use.  *  He  pans  weel  tiy  his 
waak  (work)  noo  at  he's  gotten 
reet  (right,  proper)  tools.'  '  Jack 
an  his  wife  didn't  seem  to  pan 
tegither  at  fost,  but  noo  they  get 
alang  pratty  weel.' 

Panolion  [paan-shunl,  W.  and  £., 
a  large,  coarse  earthen  bowL 

Pankeeak-bell  [paan-ki'h'k-bel], 
a  church  bell,  which  is  rung  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
Shrove-Tuesday  to  let  the  people 
know  that  it  is  time  to  commence 
making  pancaket,  at  the  sound 
of  which  the  schools  break  up 
and  make  holiday  for  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

Pankeeak-Tuesdah  [paan-kih'k- 
teu*zdu],  pancake  or  Shroye- 
Tuesday. 

Pankin  fpang-kin],  N.  .and  W., 
an  earthen  yessei. 

Paanable  [paanuobl],  E.  and 
W.,  adj.  well-adapted;  fitting 
properly;  suitable.  In  N., haying 
the  property  of  fitting  better  by 
being  worn. 

Papiflh  [pe'h'pish],  papist.  On 
'  Boyal-oak-^lay '  (May  29th)  it  is 
usual  for  boys  to  put  oak-twi^ 
and  oak-apples,  sometimes  gQt,  in 
their  hats.  Others,  not  display- 
inj^  these  emblems,  are  hooted 
with  the  cry  of  '  there  goes  a 
Popish^*  and  pelted  with  the  e^;g8 
of  small  birds.  What  connection 
the  non-obseryance  of  this  cus- 
tom has  with  Poperyit  is  difficult 
to  discoyer. 

Parlour,  or  Pahlor  fpaa-lur'],  a 
sleeping-room  in  a  mrm-house, 
on  we  ground  floor.    See  Hoos. 

Parragoad  [paar^ugau-d],  K,  y. 
to  talk  in  a  domineering  or  oyer- 
bearing  style. 


Parseyand  [paa'siaan'd],  the 
form  &.  Ampenand  in  some 
dictionaries. 

Paah  [paash],  £.,  a  sudden  fall ; 
yiolent  impact ;  an  abrupt  or  de- 
termined rush.  '  Bain  com  doon 
in  mk» poshes  as  ommost  dhroon'd 
us.' 

Paah,  rotten  wood;  any  soft^  de- 
cayed, pulpy  mass. 

Past  [paast],  prep,  beyond.  '  Mt 
teeatii  waaks  seeah,  it's  past 
bidin,' — my  tooth  aches  beyond 
endurance. 

Past,  pp.  disinclined,  or  incap- 
able; beyond.  *Ah  was  that 
tired  wi'  walkin  se  far  Ah  was 
past  eeatin  onny  dinner.' 

Past^dl  ^paast-au'I],  pp.  so  oyer- 
come  with  grief  as  to  be  past  all 
consolation.  *Ah  was  past-all 
when  mahpoor  lahtle  bayn  deed.' 

Patob  [paach],  E.  and  K.,  y.  to 
pelt  with  eggs,  especially  on  May 
29th,  those  who  haye  not  an  oak- 
twig  in  their  hats.  '  Let's  patch 
him,  he  hesu't  onny  rojral  oak 
aboot  him — he's  a  Papish.' 

Patten  [paat-n],  K,  y.  to  mix  or 
associate  with. 

Paum  [pau'm],  a  palm.  See 
Palms. 

Panm-'sn  [pau-ra-8u'n],W.,  Palm- 
Sunday. 

Pawky  [pauki],  adj.  sly;  cun- 
ning; sharp-witted;  E.  and  N., 
slightly  impertinent.  A  preco- 
cious, pert  child  is  said  to  be  a 
*■  pawky  bayn.* 

Pawpy  [pau-pi],  E.  and  N.,  adj. 
t&t ;  flabby :  applied  generally 
to  women. 

Pawt,  or  Pooat  [pau-t,  or  puo-h't], 
N.  and  E.,  y.  (1)  to  trifle;  to 
dawdle ;  to  work  unwillingly  or 
perfunctorily.  See  Pooat.  (2)  To 
stamp  and  scrape  one  foot  on 
the  ground  while  standing :  said 
of  horses. 
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Payt-rain  [pae-t-raeii],  a  con- 
siderable foJl  of  rain.  *Therwas 
payt-'rain  las  neet.' 

Peddle  [ped*l],  v.  to  do  anything 
on  an  insi^xuficant  scale,  or  in  a 
petty,  trifling  way. 

Peeachin  [pi;h'chin],  N.,  adj. 
keen;  piercing:  used  generally 
in  reference  to  the  wina. 

Peeaoh't  [pi-h'cht],  N.,  pp.  be- 
numbed with  cold.  '  Le<?s  cum 
tlflie-side;  Ah'sommostjpeeacV^ 
tl  deeath '  (death). 

Peeagle  [pi-h'gu'l],  K,  v.  to  do 
anything  slowly  and  unskilfully^ 

peea-reeaps  [prh'-ri-h'ps],  K, 

sb.  pi.  the  heaps  into  which  peas 
are  gathered  in  the  field  when 
ripe. 

Peeart  [pi-h't],  adj.  pert;  cheer- 
ful ;  lively;  apt  in  reply :  gene- 
rally used  in  reference  to  a  child. 
Also,  impertinent,  as  applied  to 
an  adult.  *  She's  a  peeart  bayn, 
she  knaws  whaf  s  good  for  her- 
sen.'  *HegamSisumvarry|)eear< 
ansers.' 

Peeas-ood  [pi'h'z-kaod],  W.,  the 
pod  of  the  pea.  A,Q,  cod,  a  bag. 
Feeas-cod^ivadf  an  empty  peeas- 
cod.  *  TLot  pescodes  one  began  to 
crye.*— Lydgate's  London  Lyck- 
peny. 

Peeasan  [pi-h*zn],  N.,  a  mischiev- 
ous, incorrigible  reprobate.  De- 
rived probably  from  peasant, 
which,  Dx>m  bemg  the  appellation 
of  an  honest  labourer,  has,  like 
vUein,  with  a  similar  meaning, 
been  perverted  into  that  of  a  dis- 
reputable or  dishonest  person. 

Pee-wee  [pee-wee'],  adj.  small; 
diminutive* 

Peff  [pef],  a  short,  faint  cough, 
supposed  to  be  indicative  of  m- 
cipient  consumption.  *  Ah  deeant 
like  that  nasty  peffin  cough  at 
all ;  it  soonds  varry  chotch-yaad- 
ish'  (churoh-yardish). 

Peflf,  V.  to  give  a  short  cough. 


Peg-away  [peg-awae*],  to  do  any- 
t£ing  with  vi^ur,  eamesiaiess, 
or  determination.  'He  peggd- 
away  at  that  leg  o'  mutton  like 
a  good  un.' 

Peg-leg  [peg-leg-],  N.  and  W.,  v. 
to  walk  quickly;  adv.  rapidly. 
*  He  peg-leg'd  away,'  or  *  he  went 
peg-leg^  an  seean  gat  there.' 

Pelt  [pelt],  N.,  V.  to  walk  or  work 
quickly.  *  Let's  pelt  away  an 
get  deean.' 

Penny-whittle  [pen-i-witl],  a 
boy's  cheap  knife,  formerly  sold 
for  a  penny,  whence  the  profile. 
A.S.  hmtdy  a  knife.  Chaucer, 
in  the  Reeve^B  Tale,  says  of  the 
Miller  of  Trumpington^ — *A 
Shefeld  thwithel  bar  ne  in  his 
hose.' 

Periflht  [per-isht],  pp.  killed  with 
cold.  Never  used,  however,  m 
this  sense  excepting  approxi- 
matively,  as,  'lict's  cum  an 
warm  my  sen,  for  Ah's  ommost 
perishV 

Perk  up  [per'k-uop],  to  arouse 
from  sleep;  to  become  cheerful; 
to  shew  signs  of  recovery  ftom 
sickness. 

Perky  [perki],  adj.  vivacious; 
lively;  spirited;  pert.  *  What  a 
perTcy  lahtle  thing  she  is.' 

Pettl*d  [pet-u'ldl,  pp.  indulged  to 
excess:  applied  generallv  to  a 
spoilt  child.  Also,  peevish ;  irri- 
table; discontented.  'Misthress 
is  se  peUVd  yan  disn't  knaw  what 
tV  deeah  tY  pleease  her.' 

P»yg  [peyz],  W.,  sb.  pi.  peas. 
More  generally  Peeas  in  N. 

Phleeam  [fli-h'm],  a  veterinary 
surgeon's  instrument  for  bleed- 
ing cattle. 

[pik],  a  pick-axe ;  a  navvy's 

implement    for    loosening    the 
earth. 

:,   piteh.     Used  adverbially, 
as  *  pick-dai'k,'  pitch-dark. 
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Piek,  a  sadden  push.  Also,  v. 
to  posh.  *He  picked  wA  doon, 
just  fo'  nowt  at  all,  an  then  thowt 
beth-er  on't  an  pickd  mtt  up 
ageean.' 

Piok-iip  [pik'Uop],  K,  to  vomit. 

Piok  up  his  emmbSy  to  shew  evi- 
dent signs  of  recovery  from  sick- 
ness, especially  by  regaining  lost 
flesh. 

Piddle  [pid-ul],  E.  and  W.,  v.  to 
perform  work  in  a  trifling,  care- 
less, or  imskilful  way.  *Poor 
awd  chap  I  he's  piddlin  ower  that 
bit  o'  waiedL  (work^,  bud  he's  good 
fo'  nowt  noo,  hell  niwer  mak 
nowt  on*t.'    Also,  E.,  to  tickle. 


[paa'y],  a  mound  of  potatoes 
or  turnips,  covered  with  straw 
and  earth  for  preservation  from 
the  frost  Also,  V.  to  store  pota- 
toes, Ac,  in  an  earth-j7fe. 

Pie,  N.,  V.  to  look  about  in  a  sly, 
inauisitive  manner ;  to  pry  into 
holes  and  comers,  like  a  magpie. 
<  Missis  is  awlas  peepin  an  piein 
aboot.' 

Piece  [pee's],  an  indeterminate 
space  of  time.  '  He's  lived  wiv 
us  noo  a  good  piect,^ 

Pig-cheer  [pig-chih'rl,  E.  and 
N.,  various  palatable  dainties 
made  from  the  odds  and  ends, 
chiefly  the  viscera,  of  a  pig  at 
'  pi^-killing-time.'  Also,  plates 
of  smiilar  portions  of  the  animal, 
sent  rouna  as  presents  to  friends 
and  neighbours. 

Piggin  [pig'in],  N.  and  W.,  a 
small,  wooden,  hooped  vessel, 
with  one  or  two  of  the  staves 
rising  above  the  others,  some- 
times pierced  with  hand-holes, 
to  serve  as  handles;  used  by 
brewers  for  lading  hquor,  and 
by  milkmaids  for  transferring 
milk  from  one  receptacle  to  an- 
other. 

Piggle  [pig-u'lj,  V.  to  pick  out 
with  a  pointed  instrument. 


Pig-in  [pig-in*],  to  lie  in  a  sleep- 
ing ai)artinent,  herding  together 
like  pigs  in  a  stye. 

Pig-meeat  [pig-mi-h't],  (1)  slops 
and  refuse  food  given  to  pigs; 
(2)  bran ;  refuse  com,  &c., 
wnence,  inferior  or  unpalatable 
food  generally  is  so  termed.  See 
Swill. 

Pigs  tiv  a  bad  mahkit  [pigz-tiv- 

u-baad-maa*kit].  A  person  who 
has  fiedlen  into  trouble  by  his 
own  foolishness  or  misconduct 
says,  *  Well,  Ah've  browt  vApig^ 
ixv  a  had  inahkU '  (market). 

Pike  [peyk],  a  circular  stack 
of  grain  or  hay,  with  a  conical 
top,  so  called  in  contradistinction 
to  those  of  oblong  shape. 

Pike,  K,  V.  to  pick  up  and  place 
in  a  heap  or  mound :  said  of  tur- 
nips, potatoes,  &c. 

Pilger  fpilguY],  K,  a  three- 
pronged  eel-spear.    See  Au^r. 

Pillina  ^pil*in2],  sb.  pi.  the  skins 
of  omons,  potatoes,  &c.,  after 
removal. 

Pinch-gnt  [pinsh-guot],  a  miserly 
person  who  stints  his  servants  in 
food. 

Pind  [pind],  v.  to  impound  stray 
cattle. 

Pindher  [pin'dhu'r'],  the  keeper 
of  a  pin-fold.  See  the  *  Pindar 
of  Wakefield  *  in  the  Bobin  Hood 
Ballads, 

Pine  [paayn],  v.  to  starve 
through  lack  of  food ;  to  become 
attenuated. 

Pink  [pingk],  E.  and  N.,  v.  to 
blink ;  to  wink.  *  Winkin  an 
pinkin* 

Pinnack  [pinuk],  v.  to  do  or 
attempt  anything  in  a  sluggish 
or  unworkmanlike  style.  N., 
Finnack, 

Pipe-stopper  [peyp-staop-ur'], 
broken  pieces  of  the  stem  of  a 
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day  pipe.  '  He  desaaTS  shuttdzi' 
(deserves  to  be  shot)  'wi'  pipe- 
itoppers,*  In  E.  H.  the  entire 
st^  is  so  called. 

Piphlet  [peyflit],  W.,  a  very  thin 
cake,  of  leathern  consistency, 
made  of  batter. 

Pith  [pith],  strength;  energy; 
vigour ;  determination.  *  He's 
gotten  Bum  pith  in  him,  or  else  he 
couldn't  he  geean  thruff  it  sY 
weeL' 

Pither-pat  [pith-u-paat],  E.  and 
N.,  a  palpitation ;  a  light,  rapid 
beating;  the  noise  as  of  a  cat 
walking. 

Pity  [piti],  E.,  V.  to  be  pitied. 

*  He  isn't  tl  pity,*  he  is  not  to  be 
pitied.    The  true  old  idiom :  cf. 

*  He  is  to  blame,'  '  This  house  to 
let' 

Plague  [ple'h'g],  V.  to  teaze ;  to 

annoy  by  persistent  importunity. 

'  Billy  Jackson's  a  varry  bad  lad, 

He  plaguee  an'  teeazes  his  poor 

awd  dad.' 

Holdemess  Nursery-Iihyme, 

Plantin  [plaan'tin],  a  plantation. 

Plats  [plaatz],  W.,  fields;  plots 
of  land.  Frequently  used  to  de- 
note the  entire  estate  of  a  smaU 
landed  proprietor.  <K  things 
disn't  mena  Ah  sail  be  fooac'd 
tl  seU  pl€Ua: 

Play-up  [plae-uop-],  N".,  v.  imp. 
a  call  or  admonition  to  act  with 
greater  energj.  Also,  to  play 
with  more  acUvity  in  a  game. 

Pleat  [plee-t],  K ;  Pleeat  [pH-h't], 
N.  and  W.,  a  fold  or  plait  in  a 
frill,  &c. ;  V.  to  plait. 

Pleeaoin  Q)li'h'sin],  E.  and  W., 
the  act  of  holding  a  situation  in 
domestic  service.  'What's  be- 
come o'  Jenny,  I  haint  seen  her 
o'  leeat  ? '  '  Shoe's  geean  a  pleeac- 
«n.'  In  N.  the  word  is  not  used 
in  this  sense,  but  as  a  noun,  sig- 
nifying a  place  or  situation. 


Pleeaf  [pli  h'fj 
Fond-pleeaf. 


a  plough.     See 


Pleean  [pli'h'n],  v.  to  complain. 

Pleet  [plee't],  N.,  a  perplexing 
or  embarrassing  position ;  i.  e. 
plight. 

Plet  [plet],  V.  to  plait.  *  Ah deeant 
collmy  nair  noo,  AhpleU  it.' 

Plew,  N.;  Ploo,  E.  and  W. 
[pliw,  ploo'],  V.  to  plough. 

Pledge  [plaoj],  N.,  v.  to  plunge : 
especially  into  mud. 

Ploo4ad8  [plooiaadz],  E.  and 
W.,  sb.  pi.  plough-lads.  In  E.  H. 
the  special  designation  of  fGum- 
servants  generally,  who  at 
Christmas-tide  go  about  from 
vHlage  to  village  fantastically 
dressed,  and  dance  to  rude  music, 
accompanied  by  the  mummery 
of  a  down.    See  Fond-pleeaf. 

Ploo-tail  [ploo-tael] ;  Plew-tail, 
a  word  used  to  designate  farm- 
service  in  general,  not  necessarily 
that  of  a  ploughman.  '  Is  tm 
son  Jack  at  skeeal  yet  (still)  ? ' 
'Nau  (no),  he's  at  ploo-taily  an 
hez  been  this  hauf  year.' 

Pluek  [pluok],  the  liver  and 
lungs  of  a  sheep  or  other  animal, 
sometimes  sold  along  with  the 
head,  and  called  a  '  Sheep  heead 
an  pluck.* 

Pluck-pie  [pluok-paa-y],  a  pie 
made  of  the  viscera  of  an  animial, 
more  generally  of  kidney  and 
Uver  than  of  omer  portions. 

Pluff  [pluof],  K;  Puff  [puofl 
E.,  apop-gun.  Sometimes Pu^ 
/cr,  KandN. 

Pluke  [plook],  K.  and  E.,  a 
pustule. 

Plumb  [pluom],  adj.  of  sound 
mind.  *  He's  not  'zacly  plumb,' 
i,  e,  of  weak  intellect. 

Plumb -daytle  [pluom-de-h'tu'l], 
E.  and  N.,  a  hard  day's  work. 
See  Daytle. 
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Plimbob  [pluom-baob']ytbe  piece 
of  lead  suBpended  by  a  string 
from  a  buildex^s  plumb-rule. 

Plnm-daytle,  N,y  adj.  very  labor- 
ious. 

Pook^md    [paoknaad],   N.    and 
.   W.y  adj.  pitted  with  the  small- 
pox.   It  was  formerly  used  in 
W.  as  a  noun,  a  person  so  pitted 
being  called  '  a  pockahd,^ 

Poddith  [paod'ish],  N.  and  W., 
nonsense;  absurdity  in  argu- 
ment. *  He  talked  a  lang  wh^, 
bud  it  was  all  poddish,* 

Podge<4oon  [paoj-doo*n],  y.  to 
press  down  forcibly  and  roughly. 

Podgy  [paoj'ij,  adj.  short  and 
stout  The  word  litiU  is  gener- 
ally used  in  connection,  super- 
fluously, as,  *What  a  lahtle 
podgy  diap  he  is  I  why  he's  om- 
most  as  brade  as  lang.' 

PoUad  [paol'udl  pollaid — a  fine 
description  of  bran.  See  Bhaips. 

Pooak  [puo'h'k],  a  poke  or  sack. 

Pooat  [puo'h't],  E.  and  K,  ▼.  to 
trifle ;  to  dawdle ;  to  work  care- 
lessly; to  poke  about— pooflrf  and 
oaii^  being  variations  of  E.  pcke. 
Their  diminutiye  is  poitther, 
Pooatle  [puo'h'tu'l],  another 
form  of  the  same. 

Pooailin  [puo-h'tlin],  ac(j.  tri- 
fling ;  dawdling ;  inexpert  *He's 
noDDut  a  poocMin  hand.' 

Poor  [puo-h'r'J,  adj.  lean;  out  of 
condition:  m  reference  to  an 
animal. 

Poorly  [puo'h'li],  adv.  slightly 
unwelL 

Porpus-pig  [paor*pu8-pig]y  a  por- 
poise. 

Posh  [paosh],  V.  to  crush  or  beat 
into  a  pulpy  mass. 

Poth,  a  mass  of  pulp. 

Posh,  W.,  money. 

Possy  [paos'i],  adj.  bloated. 


Pot-aUt  [paot-aak],  boy's  mar- 
bles, maiie  of  pottery,  and  mint- 
ed in  variegated  colours.  Those 
made  of  marble  and  not  painted 
are  called  alleyi — alabasters. 

Pot-creeaks  [paot-kri'h'ks], 
hooks  for  holding  saucepans, 
&c.,  over  the  fire. 

Potthor  [paoth-uy],v.  to  do  any- 
thing feebly,  inexpertly,  or  in  a 
fumbling  way.  *He'sabootdeean 
for ;  he  gans  ^o^t^enn  abootshop, 
bud  can't  deeah  nowt  good  for 
owt.'    S.  of  Eng.  potter, 

Potther,  V.  to  agitate,  stir  up,  or 
revive;  to  poke  slightly.  *  Potther 
up  fire  a  bit,  or  it'll  gan  oof  See 
Pooat. 

Power  [poo'h'r*],  a  large  quantity. 
'  Apoioer  o'  money;'  '  He's  deean 
a  potver  o'  good  wiv  his  preeach- 
in.' 

Powle  [paowl],  a  pole. 

Powse  [paows],  K,  inferior  or 
coarse  food ;  and  hence,  applied 
to  rubbish  of  any  kind. 

Powit  [paow-st],  N.  and  W.,  a 
post 

Powse  [paowz],  E.,  v.  to  spill 
water. 

Praue  [prae-z],  N.  and  W.,  v.  to 
prize  up,  or  raise  by  leverage. 

Preeaohment  [pri-h'chment],  a 
prolonged  and  tedious  narrative 
or  admonition. 

Preeavin  an  fendin  [pri-h'vin* 
u'n-fen*din],  N.,  proving  and  de- 
fending in  a  quarrelsome  dispute. 
'Smith  an  his  wife  leead  a 
reglar  cat  an  dog  life,  preeavin 
an  fendin  all  day  lang.' 

Prioe  [preys],  v.  to  enquire  the 
price  of  a  commodity.  *  Ah  priced 
geese  V  mahket,  bud  didn^  buy 
neean.' 

Priek-hoUan  [prik-aol'u'n],  the 
hoUy. 

Prioky  [priki],  K,  the  stickle- 
back. 
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Pricky-otdLon  [priki-aoch'u'n], 
the  hedgehog.  OtaJton,  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Early  Eng.  irchone 
and  urchin,  '  Like  sharpe  urchons 
his  haire  was  grow.' — Bofnaunt 
of  the  Rose,  3135. 

Primle  [prig-u'l],  K  and  W.,  to 
probe  in  a  crevice  for  anything 
lost.  See  Broddle.  Diminutiye 
of  prog,  of.  prong. 

Prod  [praod],  a  pointed  stick  used 
for  making  holes  in  the  earth. 
Also,  a  goad ;  and  in  E.  the  peg 
of  a  bojrs  top. 

Prod,  V.  to  push  at,  or  into,  with 
a  pointed  instrument 

Proddle  [prod*]],  v.  Same  as 
Priggle.  A  corruption  of  prog- 
gle. 

PrttTen  [praovn],  N,,  provender; 
food. 

Pmston  [pruos'tu'n],  Preston,  a 
village  in  Koldemess. 

Psanm  [sau*m],  a  psalm. 

Pucker  [puok-ur^],  an  agitated, 
disturbed,  or  cross-tempered 
state  of  mind.  '  When  Ah  teU'd 
him  meear  had  stuml'd  an  brok- 
ken  her  knees,  he  was  in  a  fine 
pucker' 

Puckerment  [puok'u*ment],  a 
state  of  perplexity  or  agitation ; 
also,  a  orushed-up,  creased,  or 
disorderly  mass. 

puddin-fet  [puodin-faatJfE.,  the 
fiat  of  a  pig^s  intestines. 

Pnddins  [puod'inz],  sb.  pi.  the 
entrails  of  an  animal. 

Puff  [puof|,breath,  or  an  expira- 
tion of  breath.  '  He  com  alang  at 
sike  a  speelin  pace,  that  when  he 
gat  here  he  hadn't  a  puff  left' 

Puff  an  lal  [puof-un-laal],  mere 
verbiage ;  nonsense ;  empty 
boasting. 

Puffy  [puof'i],  adj.  swollen  ;  dis- 
tended as  with  a  blister  or  bum ; 
or  as  dough  after  it  has  '  risen.' 


Pule  [peu'l],  K,  v.  to  cry;  to 

make  lamentation.  Almost  obso- 

leta 
Pull  [puol],  V.  to  gather  or  pluck 

fruit.     *  Apple  pullin  11  seean 

come  on.' 

Pulls  [puok],  £.,  the  husks  of 
oats. 

Pully  [puol-i],  K,  uneven;  jig- 
ged ;  awry  :  used  generally  in 
reference  to  textile  fabrics,  wnich 
are  not  joined  together  evenly. 

Pnmmer  [puom'ur'],  anything 
extraordinarily  large.  *  My  eye ! 
bud  that  tonmp's  a  pummerj' 

Put-oot  [puot-oo't][,  V.  to  lengthen : 
used  generally  m  reference  to 
the  lengthening  of  days  in  the 
spring.  '  Days  begins  tt  pui-oot 
a  bit^ 

Putten  [puot'n],  p.  p.  of  to  put, 

Qnaok  [quaak],  v.  to  gossip;  to 
talk  for  the  sake  of  talking  *  a 
contemptuous  expression.  '  She 
gans  quackin  aboot  like  a-naud 
steg.' 

Quality- fo oaks  [kwaaruti 
frio'h'ksl  sb.  pL  gentry;  the 
upper  classes. 

Quals  [kwaalz],  E.,  sb.  pL  parve- 
nus ;  '  stuck-up '  people ;  an 
ironical  term  for  people  who  have 
nothing  but  their  wealth  to  re- 
commend them  to  notice. 

Quandhary  pcwaan-dhuVi],  a  fit 
of  ill-temper.  Uuandlxaries, 
sb.  pL  a  succession  of  sudden 
bursts  of  scolding.  '  Misthris  is 
t  yan  ov  her  quandharies  tY  day.' 

Quart  [kwaa*t],  v.  to  quarrel 

Quaver  [kweh'vu'r^,  v.  to  clench 
the  fists  in  pugilistic  fashion,  and 
make  feints  without  striking. 

Quayt  [kwe'h't],  a  quart,  liquid 
measure.    Also,  v.  to  quarrel. 

Queegy  [kwee'ji],  adj.  diminu* 
tive;  small.  'A  lahtle  gueegy 
bayn.' 
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Quiok-stioks  [kwik-stiks], 
speedily;  in  a  short  space  of 
time.  *  Ali'Il  let  him  knaw  Ah*s 
maysther  o'  this  hoos,  \  quick^ 
itieks.' 

ttnilt  [kwilt],  N.  and  W.,  v.  to 
flog.    In  £.  Ttvilt 

Babble  [raab'u'l],  K,  v.  to  talk  or 
read  quickly.  *  He  rabbled  away. ' 

Babblement  [raab'lment],  a  rab- 
ble; a  collection  of  low  or  dis- 
orderly people.  Also,  in  N.,  a 
long,  rambling  speech,  as, '  a  rab- 
blement  o*  talk.' 

Bace-elock  [reh's-tlaok],  E.^  to 
work  a^nst  time.  '  Don't  stop 
me  a  minnit  wi  my  knittin,  Ah  s 
racin  dock,' 

Baekapelt  [raak*Ti*peltj,  N.  and 
W.,  a  scamp.  In  W.  a  good- 
natured  scamp.  E.,  a  noisy  child. 

Backet  [raakit],  a  noise  or  dis- 
turbance. 

Baddy,  Baddy-doo  [raad'i-dool, 
N.  and  W.,  a  round,  soft,  felt 
bat. 

Baffle  [raaf'ul],  v.  to  ravel  or  en- 
tangle. 

Baffle-cap  [raafu'l-kaap],  a  loose, 
disorderly  person. 

Baffled-oot  [raafni'l-oo-t],  un- 
twisted, as  string ;  unwoyen,  as 
the  end  of  a  web. 

Bafflin  -  fella  [raaflin-felm']. 
Same  as  Baffle-cap. 

Bag  [raag],  y.  to  tease ;  to  banter; 
to  ridiciue.  Equivalent  to  the 
slang  word  'chaff.'  'Ahll  rag 
h\m  aboot  that  lass.'  A  corrup- 
tion of  rack,  to  torment. 

Ban^  [laagdj,  adj.  heavily 
laden  (with  fruit).  *  That  apple- 
three's  as  ragged  as  iwer  it  can 
hing.' 

Baggil  [rag'il],  E.  and  K,  a 
mean,  saucy,  or  mischievous 
person.      Mid.    Eng.    rakd,    a 


rascal;  absurdly  spelt  rake-Ml 
by  some  old  writers. 

Baggin  [raag'in],  raillery.  *  He 
can't  bide  a  bit  o*  raggin,* 

Baggy  [rai^i],  adj.  very  misty; 
slightly  rainy.  From  rocAf,  flying 
douds. 

Baglad  [raag-laad],  N.,  animal 
cartilage. 

Bag-river  [raag-raa-vuy],  a 
draper ;  lit  rag  or  cloth-tearer. 

Bahv*d  [raa-vd],  p.  t.  of  to  rive, 
or  tear. 

Bain-tnb  [re-h'n-tuobl,  a  butt  for 
holding  rain-water.  In  N,  Bain- 
tfmtther  ttib. 

Bait  [reh't,  rae-t],  E.,  v.  to  pre- 
pare flax ;  to  pass  it  through  all 
the  processes  up  to,  but  not  in- 
cluding, spinning. 

Baitory  [rae-thu'r'i],  E.,  a  mill 
where  flax  is  prepared  for  spin- 
ning. 

Bake -aboot  [rae*k-aboo*t],  to 
ramble  idly  about.  'i^aA^'n  aboot 
cunthry  asteead  o'  gettin  on  wiv 
his  wark.' 

Ballack  [raal-uk],  v.  to  run  about 
after  pleasure  instead  of  attend- 
ing to  business. 

Bam  [raam],  adj.  oflensively 
strong  or  coarse  in  either  taste 
or  smell  *  This  mutton^s  as  ram 
as  an  awd  fox.*  IceL  ramr, 
strong;  bitter. 

Bame  [re'h'm,  rae-m],  N.  and 
W.,  V.  to  shout  in  a  loud,  angry 
style.     *  He  ramed  oot  at  ma.' 

Bame  [re-h'm],  E.,  v.  to  gad 
about ;  to  sprawl ;  to  spread  out 
too  much.  'These  berry-three 
branches  is  ramin  all  ower  walk 
ommost ;  we  mun  hev  em  out.' 

Bammack  [raam'u'kl,  E.  and  N., 
V.  to  ramble ;  to  crnnb.  '  Hell 
be  ramrmikin  aboot  up  atop  o' 
bam,  or  sumwheear.'  Bammack 
and  ramble  are  both  diminutives 
of  rame,  to  gad. 
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Bammaoks  [raam'a'ks],  N.  and 
R,  a  romp;  a  boisterous  child. 
'  Ah  can't  noss  (nurse)  th&,  thou's 
sike  a  ramnuicks,* 

BaTninalriTi  [raam'u'kin],  E.  and 
N.,  adj.  rambling ;  scrambling. 

Bammalation  -  day  [raamu'lae*- 
shu'n-dae],  W.,  Rogation  Mon- 
day, when  the  parish  boundaries 
are  perambulated  by  the  author- 
ities, and  balance  are  thrown 
to  the  boys,  whose  minds  are 
thus  impressed  with  a  memory 
of  tiiie  lociditiee.  At  York  Bam- 
maHaJtum-day  is  Holy  Thursday. 

BAinmer  [raam-u'r'],  anything  of 
very  large  size. 

BaniTnln  fraam-in],  adj.  extraor- 
dinarily large. 

Eammle-up  [raam*u'l-aop*],  to 
climb. 

Bamp  [raamp],  E.  and  W.,  v.  to 
stalk  about,  and  stamp  with 
frantic,  impetuous  yehemenoe. 
N.,  to  scold  furiously.  Chaucer, 
Moiika^  Prologue f  L  16. 

Eampage  -  aboot  [raam*pu*j- 
uboo't],  to  fly  about  in  a  furi- 
ous manner. 

Eampageons  [raampaajni's, 
raampae'ju's],  adj.  violent ; 
boisterous;  raging. 

Bampin  [raam*pin],  adj.  or  adv. 
violent ;  ftiriouiBly.  *  He's  rampin 
mad,'  furiously  mad. 

Bamshackle  [raam'shaak'u'l], 
adj.  loose ;  crazy ;  broken-down. 
Applied  to  vehicles,  houses,  &c. 

Bamihaokle-fellow,  a  loose,  idle, 

improvident  person. 

Bandy  [raan'di],  a  frolic;  a 
drunken  carousa 

Bank  [raangk],  E.,  adj.  (1) 
coarsely  luxuriant.  'A  bit  o' 
good  rank  grass  at  boddom  ov  a 
guther'  {moh).  (2)  Too  thickly 
sown.  'You've  sawn  (soweo) 
them  tonnops  ower  rank. 


Baasaekle  [raan-saakul],  N.  and 
K,  to  make  diligent  search. 
Diminutive  of  ransack, 

Banther  [raan*thuV],  Ranter,  a 
slang  term  for  a  Primitive 
Methodist 

Banty  Fraan'ti],  adj.  frantic. 
'Hell  be  ommost  raniy  ower 
them  boss's  brokken  knees.' 

Bap  [raap],  E.  and  N.,  v.  to 
occur;  to  transpire.  'What 
rap$  9  *  what  is  the  news  ?  '  Ah 
likes  iA  tak  a  paper,  an  then 
Ah  gets  tl  knaw  what  raps,' 

Bap-an-rattle  [raap-un-raat*al], 
N.,  foolish  or  boasting  talk. 

Ba*pper  [raap'u'r^],  a  door- 
knocker. 

Bapscallion  [raapskaalTu'n],  an 
unprincipled  person.  In  NT  not 
unprincipled  necessarily,  but 
wild  ana  loose. 

Bapsical  |raap*siku'll,  adj.  bois- 
terous.  In  N.  uioughtless; 
heedless. 

Bare  [raeT],  adj.  or  adv.  of  supe- 
rior quality.  'Thatfs  a  rare  good 
knife.' 

Base  [re'h'z],  p.  t.  of  to  rise. 

Basp  [raasp],  a  large  file,  such 
as  farriers  use  on  horses'  hoofs. 

Baspin  [raas*pin].  Same  as 
Rare.  'That's  a  ratpin  good 
tool.' 

Basps  [raasps],  sb.  pL  raspberries. 

Baspy  [raas'pi],  W.,  adj.  short- 
tempered. 

Batch  [raach],  N.,  a  reach,'  or  in- 
determinate distance  between 
two  points,  as  wickets  in  the 
same  of  cricket.  Also,  ploughing 
Fvrice  across  a  field  is  caOed  a 
ratch. 

Batten  [raat*u'n],  a  rat 

Battle-away  [raat*l-uwae*l,  v.  to 
hasten  along ;  to  go  quickly. 
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£attle-thrap  [raati-thraap],  (1) 
a  noisy,  t^katiye  person ;  (2)  a 
Tickety  yehide. 

XatQe-thrapB,  sb.  pL  belongrngs. 
*Noo,  then,  brin^  your  raMle^ 
thrapB  here,  cmd  let's  hev  a  leeak 
at  em.' 

Xann  [raun],  K,  (1)  a  female 
fish;  (2)  the  roe  of  a  fish.  'Melts 
an  ranuM,*  male  and  female  fish. 
Dan,  ro^,  loel.  hrogrif  roe; 
spawn. 

Save  (re-h'y,  rae'v],  p.  t  of  to 
rive;  to  tear,  or  to  pull  asunder. 
*  He  rave  the  earth  up  with  his 
feeV^Fehn  8ewe  of  Itoheby, 

Xawea  [raayn],  N.,  y.  to  im- 
portune i>ersistently.  'Thoo's 
awlas  rawenin  for  summat.' 

Baw  [lau*],  a  row,  or  straight 
line.  Note — ^row,  a  disturbance, 
is  always  pronounced  [raow]. 

Sawm  [launi],  £.,  y.  to  sprawl; 
to  q>read  about.  See  also 
Scrawm  and  Bame. 

Seagty  [ri-h'sti],  adj.  restiye. 

Seblut  [reb-it],  E.  and  N.,  a 
riyet.  '  As  fast  as  a  rehhiV  A 
Hold,  simile. 

Bebbit,  E.  and  K,  y.  to  riyet;  to 
clinch. 

Beeklin  [rek-lin],  (1)  the  weakest 
of  a  litter  of  pig^ ;  (2^  a  puny, 
diminutiye  chud.  '  What  a  poor 
recMin  thoo  is ! '  (3)  The  super- 
numerary of  a  litter  of  pigs,  for 
whom  there  is  not  a  teat. 

Beckon  [rek'u'n],  a  pot-hook  cap- 
able 01  being  altered  in  length. 
See  Pot-creeak. 

Beokon,  y.  to  suppose ;  also,  to 
calculate.  A,S.  reonany  to  calcu- 
late. '  B^kon  up  thy  sum,  and 
see  what  it  comes  teea.' 

Beokonin  (rek-nin]^  arithmetic. 
'  George   is    beginnin   tX   lahn  I 
reckoniu.*  \ 


Bed-lane  [red-laen],  E.  and  .K, 
a  child's  term  for  the  throat. 

Bed-mad  [led-maad],  E.,  adj.  (1) 
exceedingly  angry;  furious;  (2) 
yery  desirous,  or  eager,  *  He'll 
be  red^mad  tY  buy  that  pony,' 
In  N.  Beead-haU 

Beeaob  [ri-h'ch],  y.  to  retch;  to 
strain  in  the  attempt  to  yomit. 

Beeachen  [ri-h'chn],  p.  p.  of  to 

reach. 

Beeach-teea  [ri-h'cb-ti*h'],  roach 
to,  ».  e.  help  yourselyes;  said  by 
a  host  to  his  guests. 

BeeadMaade-eeaiy  [rih'd-u'- 

mae*d-i*h'zi],  reading  made  easy; 
a  child's  first  reading-book. 

Beeak  [ri-h'k],  W. ;  Beek  [ree-k], 
N.  and  E.,  smoke. 

Beeak-Tip  [rih'k-uop],  K,  to 
heap  up,  as  a  measure. 

Beeap-up  [ri-h*p-uop],  N.  and 
W.,  V.  to  np  up  an  old  grieyance 
which  had  nealed  through  lapse 
of  time;  to  recall  past  misdeeds. 

Beeagty  [ri-h'sti],  adj.  rusty;  coiv 
rupt:  applied  only  to  bacon 
when  beccnning  putrescent 

Beeky    [ree-ki],    a^j.    smoky; 

foggy- 
Beet  [ree-t],  right.     'By  reets* 
according  to  law,  usage,  or  moral 
rule. 

Beet-doon  [ree't-doo*n],  com- 
pletely; entirely;  as  'reei-doon 
fond ;   *reet'doon  idle.' 

Beetin  -  keeam  [ree*tin-ki'h'm], 
W.  and  N. ;  Beytin,  E.,  a 
dressing-comb,  for  righting,  or 
putting  in  order,  the  mur. 

Beet  -  on  -  end  [ree*t-aon-end], 
straight  forward ;  without  deyia- 
tion ;' without  inteimission.  'Ak 
went  fifteen  mile  reet-cn-end^ 
withoot  iyyer  comin  tiy  a  yal- 
hoos  at  aU;  tl  sleek  mysen.' 

a 
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Beet-duiap  [ieefc^haa*p].  'Nat 
(or  nut)  rtd-Bhaap^*  not  quick- 
witted; imbedle. 

Beli6T6-oh     [rilee'vau],    E.,    a 
le  eometning  like  piisoner^s 


Bemlin  [rem-lin],  E.  and  W.,  a 
remnant,  of  clo^,  &c. 

Beniilil6  [rem-u'l],  v.  to  remove. 

Bemmon  [rem'u'n],  v.  to  remove. 
Same  as  the  above.  *  Oh  deean't 
rtrnmon^  Ah  can  sit  on  mangle/ 

Sench  [rensh],  v.  to  rinse;  to 

washout 
ftendher  [ren*dhu'r'],  v.  to  melt 

down,  as  hog^s  lard,  &c.  S.  Eng. 

render. 

Bent  [rentl,  a  narrow  passage 
between  high  walls  (cs^ed  in 
Leeds  a  ginnil,  and  in  Bradford 
a  micket),     *  She  lives  up  renV 

Benta  [rents],  W.,  sb.  pL  house- 
property  of  a  low  character,  in 
narrow  lanes  or  ctds  de  sac,  be- 
longing  to  one   proprietor,  as 

•  Smith  rents,' 

Bevel  [revul],  E.,  v.  to  root  up; 
to  grub  amongst  dirt,  as  pigs  do. 

Bezzil  [rezil],  a  weasel.  'As 
sharp  as  a  reztiV  The  spelling 
of  weasel  in  some  old  Glossaries 
has  led  Mr  HaUiwell  ('  Diet,  of 
Archaic  and  Provincial  Terms  *) 
into  a  curious  error.    He  gives 

*  RezzUy  to  wheeze,'  having  evi- 
dently been  misled  by  Marshall's 
Gloss,  of  East  Riding  words, 
which  gives  ^  Rezzhy  wheezle.' 
[Note — *  I  was  misled  too.  My 
note  on  the  word — E.  D.  S., 
Glos.  B  2,  p.  36 — ^is  wrong/— 
W.  W.  S.] 

Blbbind  [rib-nd],  N.  and  W., 
ribbon. 

Bickle-up  [rik*l-uop],  N.  and  E., 
to  fit  up ;  to  re-arrange ;  to  re- 
store anything  which  is  in  a 
dilapidated  condition. 


Bide-aa-tie  "[raayd-un-taay],  W., 
^  a  mode  of  alternate  walking  and 
riding,  when  two  persons  are 
traveling  with  only  one  horse 
between  them.  After  goine  a 
certain  distance  the  rider  dis- 
mounts, ties  the  horse  to  a  gate, 
and  proceeds  onward  on  foot; 
the  horse  being  mounted  by  the 
walker  when  he  arrives,  and 
ridden  a  similar  distance. 

Bide-088  [raay -d-aos] ,  a  saddle- 
horse;  a  hack.  *  Is  it  a  rtde-oM 
or  a  dhraft-oss  you've  bowt  ?' 

Bift-up  [rift-uop],  (1)  when  the 
gas  m)m  indigestible  food  rises 
from  the  stomach  it  is  said  to 
rifUup;  to  eructate;  hence,  (2) 
to  come  back  to  the  memory  in 
an  unpleasant  manner.  *That 
nasty  tiirick  o'  Jack's  rifU-up  o* 
mah  mind  yit.'  Ploughmen  say 
they  like  a  bit  o'  good  reeasty 
bacon  for  brakast,  as  it  keeps 
riftin-up  all  day  lang. 

Big  [rig],  (1)  the  ridge  of  a 
house,  stack,  &c. ;  (2^  the  highest 
part  of  a  section  of  ploughing. 
(3)  the  back  or  backbone,  *  AhlL 
hezzle  thy  rtV,'— flog  you  on  the 
back.    A.S.  hrieg, 

Bight-iharp  '[rey^^^^Tl  ^» 
adj.  sane.    Seie  Beet-sharp. 

Big-oot  [rig-oo-t],  to  dress  gaily; 
to  adorn. 

Biffsby  [rig'zbi],  E.,  a  romping 
diild. 

Big-three  [rig-threel,  the  ridge, 
or  roof-tree  of  a  building. 

Big-np  [rig-uop-],  N.  and  E. 
Same  as  Bickle-up. 

Bime-np  [raaym-uop-],  E.,  to 
heighten;  to  raise  higher  by  a 
link  or  two,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
shafts  of  a  cart;  lit  to  give 
more  room.  IceL  rj^ma,  to  make 
room. 

Bimple  [rim-pu'l],N.,  (1)  a  ripple 
on  water;  (2)  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  it. 
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^  lo,  V.  to  crease;  to  cminple, 
I>miinutiye  of  rvmple,  by  thin- 
ning the  Towel. 

Bing  [ring],  v.  to  put  a  ring,  or 
piece  of  iron  wire/  in  a  pig's 
noee  to  prevent  its  rooting. 

Bmgen,   Bnngen    [ring'u'n, 

niong-u'n],  p.  p.  of  to  ring. 

Bmgin-day  [ring-in-dae],  the  6th 
of  November.  At  Ot&ingham, 
and  possibl^r  other  places,  bells 
are  rung  at  intervals  during  the 
day.  At  night  follows  the  *rfWn 
supper,'  the  cost  of  which  is  de- 
frayed by  the  churchwardens, 
for  the  nngers.  At  Beverley  a 
iiEUT  ia  held  on  that  day,  called 
'  Ringin-day  Fair.' 

Single  [ring-u'l],  N.,  v.  to  pull  o' 
wring  the  ears  for  a  breach  o^ 
good  manners. 

Bing-tav  [ring-tau],  a  boy's 
game,  in  which  two  boys  place 
an  equal  number  of  marbles  in 
the  form  of  a  circle,  whidi  are 
then  shot  at  alternately,  each 
boy  pocketing  the  marbles  he 
hits. 

Bip  [rip],  N.  and  E.,  v.  to  curse. 
XippuL-an-cweeariii    [rip-in-u'n- 

swih'rin],   N.,  making  use    of 
foul  or  profime  language. 

Eippin-aa-tearin  [ripin-u'n- 

ti-h'rin],  going  about  m  a  swash- 
buckler sort  of  manner. 

Bit  [rit],  E.  and  N.,  a  cart-rut 
Bive  [raayv],  v.  to  tear;  to  split 
asunder.    *  Deeant  rive  thi  shet,'  ' 
don't  agitate  yourself  unneces- 
sarily.   In  N.  Hold,  the  word  is 
pronounced  [raa'v]. 

BiTe-kite<4unda7  [raayv-keyt- 
suon-du'],  N.  and  W.,  tear- 
stomach-Sunday:  the  Sunday 
in  Martinmas  week,  the  holiday 
week  with  farming  lads  and 
lasses,  who  spend  it  with  their 

Eirents,  and  on  the  Sunday  hold 
gh  festival  in  the  way  of  eat- 
ing, whence  the  appellation. 


Bive-rajr  [raayv-raag],  E.,  a 
female  who,  sooner  than  mend 
them,  rivu  off  torn  pieces  from 
her  clothes.  *  So  of  his  two  wives. 
Tie-knot  and  Rive-rag^  he  liked 
Tie-knot  best.'— OW  HM,  TaU, 

Beckey  [raok*i],  N.,  a  simpleton; 
a  person  of  weak  intellect. 

Beokey-codlin  [raoki-kaod-lin]. 
Same  as  Sockey. 

Beck-semper  [raok-sem-puY],  E., 
rock  samphire.  A  fiftvourite  dish 
with  those  living  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hxunber. 

Bellen  [raowlin],  p.  p.  of  to  roll, 

Bemawee  [raumaan's],  v.  to  ex- 
aggerate; to  tell  improbable 
stories. 

Bomanoin  [raumaan*sin],  adj. 
exaggerating;  curious;  difficult 
to  understand.  'He was  awlas 
a  sthrange  romwncin  chap,  was 
his  fayther.' 

BooaJk  [ruo'h'k],  a  sea  mist^ 
which  spreads  over  the  coast  and 
for  miles  inland.  Similar  words 
are  found  in  all  the  branches  of 
the  Teutonic  tongue. 

'  Leave  not  a  rack  behind.' 

Tempest^  Act  IV.,  sc.  L 

Booaky  [ruoh'ki],  adj.  foggy. 

Booar  [ruo'h'r],  v.  to  roar;  to 
weep  aloud.  *  Whaf  s  th^  rooarin 
aboot  noo.' 

Boodherdoo  [roodhu'doo],  £., an 
uproar. 

Boom  [rooml  W.  and  E.;  Bum 

[ruom],N.,  tne  parlour  or  sitting- 
room  of  a  house.  '  Maisther 
gets  his  dinner  \  room.^ 

Boondy-cooals  [roo-ndi-kuoblz], 
sb.  pi.  moderate-sized  lumps  of 
coal,  without  small  pieces  or 
dust. 

Boop  [roo*p],  hoarseness. 

Boopy  [roo'pi],  adj.  hoarse.  'Ah 
can  hardly  talk,  Ah's  roopy^ 
varry.' 
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Boother-oot  [roothuVrOO't],  N. 
and  E.,  to  turn  out;  to  diBar- 
range  ajrtioles  during  a  searoh. 

£ot-gut  [raot-guot]^  thin,  unpa- 
latable Bquor. 

Boy,  Banve  [laov,  lauT],  p.  t. 

of  to  rivcy  or  tear. 

Bovven,    Bivven    [laovu'n, 

rivu'n],  p.  p.  of  to  rive,  'AhVe 
rowen  vol  oritolieswl  this  awd 
naiL' 

Bow  [raow],  v.  (1)  to  moTe  about 
uneasily ;  r2)  to  make  a  disturb- 
ance ;  (3)  to  stir  up ;  to  agitate. 
*Ilow  it  weel  aboot,*  stir  it  up 
well.  A  Tariation  of  roll.  Scottish, 
TOW,  to  rolL 

Bowdy  [raow^di],  an  upioai;  also 
a  wild,  diseoluto  person. 

Bowdy-dow  [laowdi-daow],  a 
disturbance. 

Bow-intY,  or  intiv  J[raow-in*ti],  to 
make  a  Tigorous  inyestigatLon. 

Bow-oot  [raow-oo*tl,  to  agitate,  or 
more  to  and  £ro  tiU  the  whole  is 
dispersed  or  ejected,  as  the  cin- 
ders of  a  fire-grate. 

Bowt-intY  [raowt-inti],  E.  See 
Bow-inty. 

Bow-np  [raow-uop'l,  v.  to  stir  up 
a  sediment  until  it  becomes 
equally  diffused ;  also,  to  recall 
past  quarrels. 

Bowzo  [raowz],  W.,  v.  to  wake 
up;  to  animate;  to  rouse.  In 
E.  and  N.  Booze, 

Bowiin  [raowzin],  adj.,  W.,  ani- 
mating; awakening;  of  super- 
lative merit.  'A  rovnin  lee' 
(lie) ;  <  a  rowzin  sahmon.'  In  N. 
and  E.  Boozin, 

Boy-away  [raoy-uwae*],  K.  and 
E.,  to  lire  extravagantly;  to 
spend  money  recklesdy.    *  He's 

SBtten  his  bit  o'  brass  (fortune), 
e'U  roy^away  noo.' 

Bosdl,  Boszin  [raozil,  raoz*in], 
reein. 


Boszil,  v.  (1)  to  warm ;  (2)  to 
brighten  up ;  (3)  to  beat.  '  Cum 
tY  nre,  an  get  weel  rozziTd  afoor 
yS  gan  oot.'  (4)  To  apply  resin 
to  me  bow  of  a  fiddle.  *  Rozxil 
her,  Tom ;  and  lefs  hey  another 
tune.* 

Bossilin  [raoz'ilin],  a  good,  sound 
beating. 

Bnd  [ruod],  ruddle;  a  red  earth 
used  for  colouring  brick  floors 
and  marking  sheep. 

Buddie  [ruod*u1],  £.,  a  sieve;  a 

riddle. 
Badge    [ruoj],    E.,  v.    to   rub 

against;     to    suffer    abrasion. 

'Ah've  rttdged  skin  off  o'  my 

finger  ageean  wall.' 

Bndgin  [ruoj-in],  E.,  rubbing; 
friction. 

Bne-bargain  [roo-baa*gu'n],  E. 
and  N.,  a  bargain  cancelled  by 
mutual  consent. 

Bnesome  [roo-su'm],  W.,  adj. 
sorrowful;  pitiable.  Early Eng. 
rviK    Almost  obsolete. 

BnlBner  [ruofinu'r'],N.  and  £.,  a 
rough,  sturdy  fellow. 

Bom  [ruom],  I^.  and  W.,  a  rung 
or  round  of  a  ladder. 

Bnmbiutieal  [luombuos'tiku'l], 
adj.  boisterous.  *  K  rumhu9iic€d 
chap.' 

Bnminaffe  [ruom'ij],  v.  to  make 
a  rough  search  for  anything,  so 
as  to  disarrange  and  {hrow  into 
disorder  articles  displaced  during 
the  search. 

Bnmmle  [ruom-u'l],  y.  (1)  to  dis- 
turb. Same  as  Bummage.  (2) 
To  rumble. 

Bnmmle- dnst her  [ruom-u'l- 
duos-thu'r'],  E.  and  W.,  a  rude, 
boisterous  person. 

Bnmmlin  [ruom*lin],  a  disturb- 
ance, or  oisorder. 

Bnmple  [mom-pu'l],  v.  to  crease ; 
to  crumple. 
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Knmption  [raom'sbu'n],  a  tumult, 
or  disorder, 

Buinpns  [ruom'pu's],  a  quarrel ; 
an  uproar. 

Bum-start  [ruom-staa'tl  an  odd 
occurrenoe.  'Well,  that  is  a 
rumstariJ  Great  emphaaiB  on  ia. 

Bnn-aboot-man  [roon-uboo't- 
naaan],  N.  and  R»  a  hawker ;  an 
itinerant  vendor,  as  opposed  to  a 
settled  trader.  <Ah  Dowt  this 
teapot  OT  a  rtM-ahoci-manJ 

Bun-  a-ounthry  [ruon-u'-kuon*- 
tb^],  E.  and  N.,  a  vagabond. 

Bunoh  [ruonsb],  E.,  charlock. 
See  Brasaock.  '  Stoppin  at 
whom  (home)  puUin  runch,^  In 
W.  the  seed  of  the  brassock. 

Bunt  [ruont],  R  SameasBunty. 

Bunty  [ruon-ti],  K  and  E.,  adj. 
stunted ;  short  and  stout. 

Busty  [ruos'ti],  adj.  obstinate; 
morose;  cross-grained  in  temper. 

But-rote  [ruot-rau*t],  K,  speak- 
ing by  rote,  without  knowledge 
of  the  meaning. 

Sa  [su'],  sir;  the  title  of  a  knight 
or  baronet    In  other  cases,  8or. 

Sa^  adv.  80.  See  SeeaL  '  He's 
id  bad  t!  manish,  Ab  can't  deeah 
nowt  wiv  him.  Ah  tell'd  him 
nat  tt  deeah  «ecaA,  bud  he  did  it.' 

Saokless  [saak'lus],  adj.  witless; 
foolish;  lacking  sense.  Some- 
times, sb.  '  He's  a  aackUss,* 

Sad  [saad],  adj.  unleavened; 
heavy  (dough). 

Sad-keeaks  [saad-ki-h'ks],  cakes 
made    of   unleavened    dou^h, 

fenerally  sliced  in  halves,  with 
utter  between,  and  eaten  hot. 

Badly  [saad'lil,  adv.  extremely; 
ur^ntly.  *  It's  nut  mich  use  as 
it  is;  it  wants  mendin  sacUy,* 

Safe  [se-h'f],  or  Seeaf  [si-b'f  ],  adv. 
certain;  sure.    'Ah  can't  thnst 


him  oot  o'  wX  seet  a  minute  te- 
gither,  for  he's  9afe  tl  get  intK 
some  sooat  o'  mischief.' 

Sag  [saa^],  v.  to  droop;  to  be- 
come duroirited,  through  care  or 
affliction. 

'And  the  heart  I  bear 
Shall  never  mg  with  doubt,  nor 

shake  with  fear.' 
Shakspere,  Mcuheth,  Act  Y.,  sc.  3. 
Also,  to  dix)op  downwards,  as  a 
hammock,  or  a  slack  rope  sus- 
Ijended  from  two  poles.  Some- 
times it  is  used  transitively, 
as,  '  Them  heavv  sheets  '11  iog 
deeas-line  doon  tl  grand** 

Sahmon  [saa'mun],  a  sermon. 

Sahn't  [saa*nt],  v.  shall  not 

Sahtan  [saa'tn],  certain;  sure. 
Sahtan'Sure,  a  more  emphatic 
form. 

Sahtanlie  [saa**tu*nlaa7],  surely t 
An  interrogative  protest.  '  Sa?*- 
tanlie  thoo's  nut  boon  (going)  tf 
deeah  nowt  (anything)  sY  f eeu^ 
asthatP' 

Sahvant  [saa*vu'nt],  a  servant. 

Salivant-lass  [saa'vu'nt-laas],  a 
maid-servant 

Sahve  [saa'v],  v.  to  serve. 
'Mv  Sonne,  of  pride  look  thou 

beware; 
To  9arve  the  Lord  sett  all  thy 

care.' 
Motto  on  one  of  a  pack  of  cards 
belonging  to  Arthmgton  Nun- 
nery, Co.  York,  temp,  Edw.  YI. 

Sahve,  v.  to  serve  out  food  for 
animals.  'G^t  thU  geean,  my 
lass,  and  »ahve  pigs.' 

Sahvioe  [saa'vis],  yearly  service 
as  fieum-labourer  or  maid-ser- 
vant, never  having  reference  to 
day  or  casual  labour.  '  What's 
becum'd  o'  Tom;  I  hain't  seen 
him  leeatlyP'  '  He's  geean  oot  tl 
aahvice  at  Farmer  Wreet^s* 
(Wright's). 

Sahzis  [saaz'iz],  assizes. 
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Saidments  fsedinents],  N.,  0b.  pi. 
eTilreporo  or  statements.  'The's 
been  monny  9aidmenU  aboot 
him,  an  noo  the'y  cum'd  thme' 
(true). 

Sair  [se-bY],  adj.  sore. 

Sair,  adv.  sorely;  painfully  as- 
sured. 'All  saw  smnrnat  white 
cummin  alang  rooad,  an  Ab  was 
tair  flaid  it  was  a  gbooast' 
(ghost). 

Sal  [saal],  auz.  y.  shall. 
*  Quare  alletbe  folk  that  oyer  was, 
Or  oyer  more  sal  be.' 
Yorkshire  Poem,  temp,  Edw.  HE. 

Salary  [saalmVi],  celery. 

Sallit  [saal'it],  salad;  also  the 
lettuce  plant  before  preparation 
for  the  table.  *  Though  the  let- 
tuce be  the  great  and  uniyersal 
MaUet.^-^Dr  Martin  LiUer,  of 
York,  1698. 

Sally  [saali],  N.,  y.  to  gUde 
through  the  air  on  motionless 
wings,  like  the  swallow. 

Salseer  [su'l-sibV],  shall  be  sure 
or  certain.    'Ah  eal  seer  tX  come.' 

Sam  [saam],  K,  y.  to  inculcate; 
to  instil.  '  Ah  couldn't  sam  it 
intiy  him  neeah-hoo.' 

Same  [sae'm,  se-h'm],  lard.  See 
Beeam.  'Dip  thi  hand  weel 
inti  same  pot,'  i.  e.  make  the 
pastry  rich. 

Sammy-oodlin  [saam'i-kaod'lin], 
a  simple  fellow. 

Sandy-ma rr  [saan'di-ma'arl, 
Sandle-mere,  a  hamlet  in  Hol- 
demees. 

Sang  [saang],  a  song.  'Than 
sothely  may  he  synge  a  newe 
«an^0/— B.  Bolle  de  Hampole, 
Prose  Treatises,  p.  16. 

Sap  [saap],  E.,  a  foolish  person; 
a  dunce. 

Sap-heead  [saap-i*h'd].  Same  as 
Sap. 


Sappy  [saap'i^,  adj.  foolish; 
suly;  of  weak  mtellect.  Proba- 
bly an  abbreviated  form  of  Mpt- 
e/nt,  used  ironically. 

Sappy,  E.  and  N.,  a  foolish  per- 
son.   Same  as  Sap. 

Sappy,  adj.  heayy  in  proportion 
to  bulk.  '  What  a  sappy  weight 
that  bayn's  getten  to  be.' 

Sark  [saa'k],  a  shirt  A  word  in 
general  use  in  S<56tland,  but 
only  occasionally  used  in  Hol- 
demess,  shet  being  the  ordinary 
term. 

Sarrah  [saar-n'],  W.,  sinah;  a 
contemptuons  and  defiant  mode 
of  addrossing  an  antagonist  in  a 
quarreL 

Satten  [saat-u'n],  p.  p.  of  to  dt. 

Sattle  [saatni'l],  y.  to  pay  or 
square  an  account;  also,  to  &11 
in  price.  '  Breead's  saW^d  a  hau- 
p'ny,  that's  yan  (one)  good  thing.' 

SatilinB  [saat'linz],  sb.  pi.  dregs; 
sediment;  i,  e.  what  settles  at 
the  bottom  of  a  liquid. 

SatilinB,  £.  'Thoo  take  good 
satUins,*  you  make  yourself 
easy. 

Sance-boz  [sau's-baoks],  a  pert 
child. 

Sanoy  [sau'si],  a^j.  dainty;  fas- 
tidious about  food. 

Sausingers  [saus-in'ju'z],  K,  sb. 
pi.  sausages. 

Sant  [sau't],  salt 

Sanve  [sau-v],  K.,  y.  to  flog. 

Saw  [sau'],  y.  to  sow  (com,  &c.). 

Sawney  [sauni],  a  simpleton. 

Saxon  [saak'Bu'n],  the  sexton  of 
a  church. 

Soallibrat  Tskaaldbraat],  K.  and 
W.,  a  scold;  a  yirago;  y.  to 
scold. 

Scallywag  [skaal-iwaag],  K.  and 
W.,    a   good-tempered   scamp; 
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one  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
In  America  the  appellation  is 
given  to  a  corrupt  statesman  or 
a  financial  intriguer. 

Soared  [scaad],  pp.  scared ; 
frightened ;  whence  Bcare-crow^ 
more  generally  fia-krake.  In  £. 
Scart, 

Soarm  [skaa*m],  N.,  v.  to  roll  the 
eyes,  or  to  turn  them  up  until 
the  white  only  is  visible.  W., 
to  cast  sidelong  glances.  E.,  see 
Skime. 

Soary  fskae'ri],  £.,  adj.  timid; 
£Eunt-nearted ;  lacking  courage 
to  fA/ce  a  danger. 

Soand  [skau'd],  a  scold;  v.  to 
scold. 

Soanp  [skau'p],  the  scalp;  the 
head;  the  skulL  *He  fell  off 
stee  (ladder),  an  Ah  thowt  he'd 
brokken  his  Bcaup.^ 

Soanp,  N.,  v.  to  flog.    W.,  to 

grow  wearv ;  to  become  dispirited. 
B.,  V.  to  cneck;  to  flog. 

SooUad  [skaol'u'd],  K  and  W.,  a 
scholar. 

Scollop  [skaolni'pl,  v.  to  scoop 
out;  to  make  hollow. 

Sconoe  [skaons],  K.  and  W.,  the 
head. 

Sconoe,  a  subterfuge;  a  pretext; 
a  stratagem  to  disguise  an  inten- 
tion. *  Mah  belee^  is  he  nobbut 
(only)  did  it  for  a  sconce'  O.F. 
aacances,  i,  e.  for  the  chances. 
Chaucer  makes  use  of  the  ex- 
pression cueaunce  in  the  same 
sense,  which  is  explained  by  the 
Bev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  in  the  Glos. 
to  the  Man  of  Lawei  TclU,  Clar. 
Frees  edition,  and  nowhere  else. 

Scoor  [skno'h'rn*  E.,  a  weight  of 
21  lbs. 

Scooiher  [skoo-thuVI,  N.  and  W., 
to  stoop,  or  to  go  along  orouoh- 
ingly;  to  elude  observation. 

Sooperil  [skaop^uVil],  a  child's 
teetotum,  made  of  a  splinter  of 


WDod  run  through  the  hole  of  a 
button-mould.  'He  ran  like  a 
icoperU,*  i.  e.  quickly. 

Soorriok  [skaorik],  a  jot;  an 
atom;  a  mite;  a  remainder. 
'Ah  thowt  ther  would  h&  bin 
summat  left,  bud  ther  waant  a 
icorrick/ 

Soowp  [skaowp],  a  scoop:  as  a 
ooTR'Kowp,  for  shovelling  com ; 
an  apple-«cot/;p,  &c.  Also,  the 
termmal  syllaole  of  certain  ma- 
thematical and  philosophical  in- 
struments, as  tfulA^icoiup,  a  tele- 
scope. 

Soowp,  V.  to  scoop  out.  'Noo 
as  my  teeaths  gone.  Ah  can't 
bite  allies;  An's  fooac'd  tl 
scotup  em.' 

Soowp,  N.  and  W,,  to  boot. 
'  Ah'll  swap  thU  osses,  an  gi*  th& 
a  pund  tl  seotup,' 

Soowpen  [skaowpu'n],  p.  p.  of  to 
scocp. 

Scrag  [skraag],  v.  to  clutch  hold 
of. 

Scrag,  the  hinder  part,  as  *8erag 
&  neck.'  Sometimes,  N.  and  W., 
9crag$;  as,  <Ah  tuk  him  by 
9crag$,  an  wheel'd  him  oot  o' 
room. 

Scrag-end  [skraag-endlthe  small 
or  bony  end  of  a  joint  of  meat 

Scramp  [skiaamp],  E.,  a  snatch- 
ing; a  hurried  attempt.  'Ah 
deeant  think  thoull  catch  her,' 
(the  railway  train),  'thoo  bud 
mud  as  weel  mak  a  acramp* 

Scramsh  [skiaamsh],  £.,  a  scram- 
ble. 

Scramth,  v.  to  scramble.  '  Mays- 
therms  boon  to  9cram$h  some 
apples  tX-neei' 

Scrap  [skraap],  N.,  a  quarrel 
where  a  few  blows  are  inter- 
changed, as  contra-distinguished 
from  a  regular  fight. 

Scrapen  [skre-h'pn'n],  p.  p.  of  to 
•crape. 
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BcrapinB  [skie-h'pinz],  K  and 
W.,  saTings  of  money. 

Scrap-keeaks  [skraap-ki-h'ks],  N. 
ana  W.,  sb.  pL  c^es  made  of 
dongh  mixed  with  scraps  of  &t 
or  dripping.    See  Oraps. 

Sciut  [skiaat],  y.  to  scratclL  'I 
will  scrat  out  those  eyes.' — Geo. 
Gaecoigne  (a  Yorkshireman), 
1676. 

Sorat,  E.  and  N.,  v.  to  maintain 
life  on  a  slender  pittance.  '  Ah 
wahks  (works)  hard  aU  day 
lang,  an  disn't  get  mich  brass 
(money),  bud  An  manishes  tt 
icrat  on.  sumhoo.' 

Scrat,  a  trifle,  or  minininTn  of 
income.  *He  deed  (died)  an 
didn't  leeaye  a  sercet  behintr' 
*  He's  not  woth  Tworth)  a  «crcrf,' 
he  is  not  wortn  the  smallest 
amount  of  salary. 

Sorat  AwdScrat  [au-d-fikraat-], 
the  deyil. 

Borate  [skre-h'tl,  E.;  Soroat 
[skran'tj,  N.  and  W.,  to  make  a 
scratching  noise  with  a  slate- 
pencil  held  perpendicularly, 
which  sets  the  teeth  on  edge. 
In  N.  to  i]\jure  a  sui^BEUse  by 
scratching. 

Scratten  [skraat'u'n],  p.  p.  of  to 
9craU 

Serattins  [skraat'inz],  money 
laid  by  by  rigid  economy  from  a 
slender  pittance  of  wages. 

Soranm  [skrau'm],  v.  to  spread 
or  stretch  out  sprawlingly  or 
straggHngly. 

Soranmin  [skrau'min],  adj. 
sprawling ;  straggling.  '  We 
mun  he^them  scraumin  boughs' 
(boughs  of  a  tree)  <  cut  off ;  uiey 
darken  all  dayleet  ire*  windher.' 

Screeaf  [skrih'fj,  K  and  W., 
icurf  of  the  hair ;  also,  the  dregs 
of  society,  or  anything  inferior 
in  quality  or  valueless. 


Screed  [skree'd],  a  shred  or  strip 
of  cloth;  a  border  or  frill  of  a 
cap. 

Sereek  [skreek],  E.;  Skreeak 
[dai'hQc] ,  N.  and  W. ,  y.  to  creak 
as  a  door  on  rusty  hinges. 

Soreek,  Soreeak,  Skrike»  y.  to 

scream;  to  shriek. 

Screwy  [skroo'i],  a^j.  mean; 
B^fSy  'f  parsimonious.  Alto, 
dig^tLy  intoxicated.  '  He  was  a 
bit  scnunf,* 

Scrimmage  [skrim-^j],  a  riot  or 
disturbuice. 

Sorinunage,  N.,  a  term  of  oppro- 
brium. 'D*  y&  think  Ah  wad 
bend  (humble^  mysen  tX  sike  a 
scrimmage  as  tnat  ?' 

Scrooge  [skroo-j],  K  and  W,,  y. 
to  squeeze  or  press  closely  to- 
gether, as  in  a  crowd.  In  N. 
also  Scrttdge. 

Somffle  [skraof 'u'l],  y.  to  eradicate 
weeds  from  between  rows  of 
turnips  by  means  of  a  acruffling 
machme. 

ScmlFo'neck  [skraof-u'-nekl  the 
skin  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

ScmmpshTUi  [dkraomp-shu's],  W., 
adj.  fine;  excellent;  luxurious. 
*  A  ecrumpahus  dinner.'  '  Waant 
she  dressed  scrumpahuB  V 

Scrunch  [skruon-sh],  y.  to 
craunch;  to  chew  noisily  and 
yehemently. 

Semnahon  [skruon'shu'nl,  N., 
broken  victuals ;  also,  remse  of 
any  kind. 

Send  Fskuod],  N.  and  W.,  that 
which  rises  to  the  top  of  a  liquid, 
as  cream  in  milk;  also,  a  film 
oyer  the  eye. 

Scuff  [skuof],  K  and  K,  y.  to 
conquer  in  a  fight.  '  It*ll  tak  a 
gooa  dog  tK  acuff  awd  Towser 
yet' 

Scntther  [skuoth-u'r^],  v.  to  run 
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off  in  a  panic,  with  an  endeayotur 
to  elude  observation. 

Scuttle  [skuot'ul],  a  bowl-shaped 
wicker  baaket,  for  carrying  gar- 
den or  farm  produce. 

Searpigs  [see'-pigz],  E.,  porpoises. 

Seek  [sek],  a  sack;  generally 
callea  a  pooak^  ezceptmff  wben 
spoken  oi  as  a  measure  of  quan- 
tity, viz,  four  bushels. 

Seokaree  [sek-u'reel  W.,  a  short 
smock-frock,  readbing  only  to 
the  loins. 

Seeagle-aides  fsi'h'gul-saaydz],  a 
careless,  indolent,  happy-go- 
lucky  person. 

Seeaglin-aboot  [si-h'^lin-uboo*t], 

pp.  loitering  about  listlessly. 
Seeagor  [si-h'guV],  sugar. 

Seeah  [si'h'],  adv.  so.  The  em- 
phatic form  of  the  word ;  other- 
wise ad,  £Uf,  or  &i. 

Seeam  [si'h'm],  hogs'  lard.     See 


Seeam  -  keeakB  [si-h'm-ki  -h'ks] , 
N.  and  W.,  sb.  pi.  cakes  made 
with  lard  in  tiie  dough,  gene- 
rally eaten  hot. 

Seeamlixif  [si-h'mlinz],  adv.  appa- 
rently; evidently. 

Seear  [si-hV],  adv.  sure;  certain. 
'  He*s  seear  ti  cum.' 

Seear,  v.  an  expression  of  deter- 
mination or  absolute  certainty, 
A  curious  transmutation  of  an 
adjective  into  a  verb,  and  used 
with  all  the  inflections  of  a  verb, 
as,  'Ah  aeear,'  I  am  sure ;  '  Thoo 
$eear9y  you  are  certain;  *He 
uea.i'd!  he  was  positive.  'It's 
neeah  use  seearing  aboot  it, 
'cause  it's  a  lee  altigither.' 
*  Thoo  seears  thoo  saw  it  r* 

Seeave  [si'h'v],  N,,  the  rush,  a 
plant  of  the  genus /unctM. 

Seed  [see'd],  p.  t.  of  to  see. 
Seeds    [see*dz],    sb.    pi    clover 


grown  after  com.  Applied  also 
to  the  field  in  which  the  clover  is 
growing,  as,  'What's  them  sheep 
aeein  t  seeds  f* 

SeegUn-u^tiy  [si-h'glin-uop-tiv], 
pp.  makmg  advances  with  flai- 
terinff  caresses,  as  a  preliminary 
to  obtaining  the  grant  of  a 
favour. 

Seein-glaM  [see-in-dlaas],  a  look- 
ing-ylass  or  mirror. 

Seeken  [see'ku'n],  p.  p.  otto  seek, 

Seet  rsee*t],  an  unsightlyor  un- 
gaimv  ai>pearanoe.  'What  a 
seet  thoo  is,  lass,  wl  that  thing 
thoo  calls  a  bonnet  o'  th!  heead  r 

Seet,  excess  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree; generally  prefixed  by  an 
adjective  —  precious,  plaguey, 
&o.  'It's  a  precious  seei  ower 
mich  tY  give  for  sike  a  thing  as 
that.'  '  Ther  was  a  sthrange  seet 
o'  fooaks  there.' 

Seggnuns  [seg-ru'mz],  K,  the 
plant  ragwort,  Senedo  Jacoboea, 
Sometimes  Beggy, 

Seggy  [seg-i],  N.  and  W.,  the 
sycamore. 

Seggy,  adj.  second. 

Segs  [segz],  E.,  sb.  pi.  sedges. 
Not  much  used. 

Sel  [sel] ;  Sels  [selz],  W.,  pron. 
self ;  selves.  Only  so  used  when 
connected  with  a  personal  pron., 
as  '  \iQTsel* '  ooraeM.'    See  Sen. 

Se-lang-as  [si-laang-uz],  provided 
that.  '  Se^ng^as  he  disn't  tum- 
mle  intl  beck,  Ah  deeant  mind 
his  gannin  a  fishin.' 

Sell'd  [seld],  p.  t.  of  to  sell, 

Semmit  [semit],  E.,  adj.  weak ; 
feeble;  tottering.  'By  George, 
bud  that's  a  semmit  consam 
thoo's  built.* 

Semper  [sem-p'u'r],  E.,  samphire. 
Frequently  Rock-semper,  It  is 
used  in  E.  Holdemess  as  an  ar- 
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tide  of  food,  and  eaten  oooked, 
but  cold,  witii  bread. 

Sen  [sen],  pron.  self.  See  Sel. 
Used  frequently  in  E.  and  N. 
for  hims(^,  herself,  ftc,  as,  <  It 
was  Tom  ten  did  it.* 

Sen,  W.,  adv.  since.  More  fre- 
quently Sin*  *For  acn  oure 
liorde  base  ordaynede  the,  and 
sette  the  in  the  state  of  soue- 
raynte,'  &o.— Ed.  Eolle  de  Ham- 
pole,  Prose  TreatUea,  p.  26. 

Set  [set],  V.  to  accompany.  *Ah*ll 
put  on  ml  hat,  and  aet  th^  a  bit 
o*  way.* 

Set,  p.  t.  of  to  sit. 

Sefhada  [seth'u'du'],  Saturday. 

Set-in-wt-muck  [set-in-wi-muok*], 
ingrained  with  dirt. 

Sets  [sets],  sb.  pL  potatoes  re- 
served for  planting. 

Set-teeah  [set-ti-hH,  a  quarrel;  v. 
to  commence  work. 

Setten  [set'u'n],  p.  p.  of  to  set,  or 
plant.  '  Tommy's  getten  all  his 
taties  »etten,* 

Setten-on  [set'u'n-aon],  E.,  stunted 
in  growth.  See  Set-tl-boddom 
(2). 

Set-tt-boddom  [set-ti-baod  'u'm], 
(1)  burnt  by  adherence  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  in  cooking ; 
r2)  W.,  stunted  in  growth.  See 
8etten-on. 

Sew,  or  Sne  [sen*],  a  sow  pig. 
'And  if  a  sew  that  was  sea 
Strang.'  —  TJte  Felon  Sow  of 
Bokehy,  temp,  Henry  Vli. 

Sew,  or  Saw'd  [siw,  sau-d],  v. 
p.  t.  of  to  sow.  *  Ah  sew  (or 
saw'd)  tonnops  (turnips)  last 
weejL. 

Shaave  [shaa-v],  K,  a  slice. 

Shab-off  [shaab-aof],  N.,  to  re- 
quite inadequately.  *  He  wanted 
tY  shab  md  off  wiv  a  shillin,  bud 
Ah  wadn^t  tak  less  then  hauf-a- 
croon.' 


Shackaty  [sbaak-u'ti],  K,  adj. 
shaky ;  loose  in  the  joints ;  said 
of  tables,  &c. 

Shaokle  [shaak-u'l],  the  wrist. 

Shade  [shae'd],  an  outhouse,  or 
shelter  for  cattle. 

Shaff  [shaaf],  or  Shay  [shaav],  a 
sheaf  (of  com,  <feo.). 

Shaffle  [shaaf-Q'l],  v.  (1)  to  walk 
with  a  shambling  gotit ;  (2)  E., 
to  sneaklevasively  or  deceptively ; 
(3)  N.  and  E.,  to  go  about  in  a 
loose,  disorderly  manner. 

Shaffle -bags  [shaaf -ul-baagz],  a 
shuffling,  equivocating  person. 
Also,  E.,  a  lout. 

Shafflin  [shaaf lin],  adj.  wily; 
tricky;  deceptive. 

Shafflin-fellow  [shaaf  lin-felu'],  a 
loose,  shiftless  person,  not  over 
honest,  who  prefers  gaining  his 
bread  by  craft  rather  than  by 
honest  labour. 

Shaft  [shaaf t],  v.  to  new-handle 
an  implement 

Shafther  [shaaf  *thuV],  the  horse, 
where  there  are  more  than  one, 
which  is  placed  between  the 
shafts  of  a  cart.  Sometimes 
called  ShafUoss. 

Shag-bag  [sbaag-baag],  or  Shak* 
bag  [i£aak-baag],  an  idle  vaga- 
bond ;  a  worthless  fellow. 

Shag-bag,  or  Shak-bag,  v.  to 

loiter  or  lounge  about,  careless 
of  work,  and  preferring  to  set  a 
living  by  '  cadgin '  upon  oilers, 
or  by  dishonest  practices. 

Shaf^gareen  [shaaguVee-n],  N., 
adj.  untidy  or  slovenly  in  per- 
sonal appearance. 

Shahk  [shaak],  a  shark;  the 
appellation  or  a  clever,  keen 
rogue;  generally  given  to  an 
'  unprincipled  lawyer.  Ben  Jon- 
son  calls  tavern -waiters  shot- 
sharks. 
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Shahp  fshaa'p],  adv.  quick. 
*  Noo  then,  be  Bhahp,  an  finish 
that  iob  thoo's  been  sX  liuig 
aboot^ 

Shahp,  adj.  clever.  'He's  a 
ahahp  chap  that,  he  knaws  what 
two  an  two  maka'  'He's  nnt 
reet  ahahp*  ia  said  of  a  person  of 
weak  intellect. 

Shahps  [shaa-ps],  sb.  pi.  wheat- 
meal,  finer  than  bran  but  coarser 
than  flour.  Generally  of  two 
kinds,  called  fine  and  coarse 
sJiahps, 

8hahp-86t,  ravenously  hungry. 

Shakaleg  [shaak-uMeg],  loose  in 
the  joints :  used  in  reference  to 
furniture  or  implements. 

Shakkin  [shaakin],  E.  and  W., 
pp.  fftUing  through  over  ripe- 
ness, or  when  shaken  by  tiie 
wind:  used  in  reference  to  fruit 
and  com.  In  N.  the  word  is  em- 
ployed only  when  caused  by  the 
wind.  In  connection  with  the 
word  ripe  it  is  used  a^jectively, 
as,  *  We  mun  get  aseeat  o'  that 
wheeat,  for  it's  BhcMin  ripe.* 

Shakking  fshaak-inz],  sb.  pL  the 
ague.  '  Thoo  dodhers  (trembles) 
as  if  thoo*d  gotten  ihaMeina: 

Shaks  [shaaks].  'He's  neeah 
grit  shaks,*  i.  e.  he  is  not  of  a 
very  reputable  ohuacter.  ' 

Shakt  [shaak't],  pp.  shaken. 

Sham  [shaam],  shame.  *  Shamful 
Errours'  occurs  in  the  title  of 
Wiclifs  FwAjei,  edit.  1648.  Note 
— ^Although  this  work  is  gene- 
rally caUed  *  W.'s  Wicket,'  it  was 
not  written  by  him,  but  was  of 
bis  age. 

Sham  his  keep  [shaam-iz-kee'pl. 
Of  a  stout,  robust  person  it  is 
said,  'He  disn't  sham  his  keep,* 
meaning  that  he  is  well  fed. 

Shammle   alang   [shaam-u'l- 

ulaang*],  v.    to    walk   with    a 


feeble,     tottering     step.      See 
Orammle. 

Shammook  [shaam*u'kl,  N.  and 
W.,  V.  to  walk  with  a  shambling 
or  unsteady  gait. 

Shanks'  nag  [shaangks  naag-]. 
To  go  on  Shanks*  nag  is  to  per- 
form a  journey  on  foot. 

Shapt  [shaapi],  pp.  shaped; 
feifihioned.  '  Yondher's  a  man 
shapt  oot,'  said  a  ^:uide  lad  at 
Knareeborough,  pomting  to  a 
figure  of  St  Bobiert  sculptured 
on  the  face  of  a  rock. 

Shav  [shaav],  a  sheaf. 

Shav-hooal  fshaav-uo-hl],  a  door- 
way in  a  Dam,  throu&^h  which 
sheaves  of  com  are  pitcned  to  be 
thre^ed.  In  W.  it  is  usually  in 
the  gable  over  the  helm  (see 
Helm),  the  com  being  stacked 
on  the  helm,  and  thrown  into 
the  bam  as  it  is  required.  A 
great  eater  is  said  to  have  '  a 
good  shaV'hooaiJ 

Shav'n  [shaavu'n],  N.  and  W., 
pp.  shaven. 

*  Wiv  his  awd  beard  newly  shav*n,* 
Eefrain  of  a  Holdemees  Song. 

Shavs  [shaavz],  sb.  pi.  the  shafts 
of  a  vehicle. 

Shaw  [shau'],  N.,  a  cluster  of 
trees. 

Shawm  [shau-m],  E.  and  W.^  v. 
to  sit  in  front  of  the  fire,  with 
upraised  petticoats,  to  impart 
warmth  to  the  legs.  In  N.  sim- 
ply to  warm.    See  Bawm. 

Sheal  [shee'l] ',  Shill  [shil],  v.  to 
shell,(bean8  or  peas). 

Shearlin  [shih'lin],  a  once^om 
sheep. 

Shebo  [shee-'bau*],  W.;  Shevo 
[shee**vau*],  N.,  a  tumult  or  dis- 
turbance. 'We'd  a  meetin  i 
vesthry  las'  neet  aboot  a  new 
cess,  an  them  at  didn't  want  yan 
kick'd  up  a  riglar  shehoJ* 
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Sheddle-oot  [shed-l-oot],  r.  to 
throw  up  an  engagement  or  un- 
dertaking in  a  dishonouxable 
"way. 

Bheep-fand  [sliee'p-fau'd],  a 
sheep-fold. 

Shegger  [sheg-uY],  N.  and  W., 
to  empty  the  pockets  of  an  oppo- 
nent at  a  game  of  chance  or 
skilL 

Shelvins  [shel'vinzl,  sb.  pL  ledges 
projecting  over  tne  wheels  of  a 
cart  or  waggon  to  afford  more 
breadth  of  space  for  greater  loads 
of  light  matter. 

Shemmle  [shem-u*!],  N.,  t.  to 
throw  down  a  load  from  a  cart 
by  tilting. 

Sheminle-ower,  t.  to  upset;  to 

oyertum, 
Sherry-off  [sber-i^aof],  N.  and 

W.,  V.  to  run  off,  or   retreat 

hastily. 

Shot  [shet],  a  shirt.  In  Mack^'s 
Diary,  1556,  an  account  is  given 
of  a  procession  of  Westminster 
Sanctuary  men,  in  which  a  son 
of  Lord  l5acre*s  figured,  who  was 
'  wyp'd  with  a  khk  abowt  him.' 

Shot  cot  [sbet-oo**tl.  'To  get 
one*s  %het  ootf'  to  become  pro- 
yoked  to  anger  by  badinage. 

Shifty  [shif-til,  adj.  clever ;  pre- 
cocious; artful.  <  A  «A(/%y  lalitle 
bayn.' 

Shig-shog  [shig-shaog],  N".,  to 
rock  or  vibrate.  E.  and  N.,  to 
trot  or  amble  in  riding. 

Bhill  [shil],  E.  and  N.,  v.  to 
curdle,  as  sour  milk  when  put 
into  tcA. 

Shills   [shilz],  the  shafts  of   a 

vehicle.    See  Sills. 
Shimmer  [shimniV],  v.  to  break 

into  fragments. 

Shine  [shaayn],  E.  and  N.,  the 
pupil  of  the  eye. 

Shine,  a  noisy  uproar.  *  Deean*t 
kick  up  a  ehine  here.* 


Shinnnp  [shin-u'p],  K  and  W. ; 
Ohinup  [chin*u'p],  N.,  a  game 
at  ball  played  by  two  parties, 
who  strive,  oy  means  of  hooked 
sticks,  to  drive  it  in  different 
directions  towards  fixed  points. 
So  called,  probably,  from  the 
blows  received  on  the  shins. 
Elsewhere  called  Hockey^  and  in 
Scotland  Shinti, 

Shirl  [shel],  E.,  v.  to  throw,  or 
jerk. 

Shiv  [shiv],  E.,  a  small  splinter 
of  wood. 

Shive  [shaayv],  a  slice  of  bread. 

Shive,  V.  to  cut  a  slice  of  bread. 
In  N.  Shaavt, 

Shoes  [shoo'z],  E.,  sb.  pi.  slippers. 
'  It  disn*t  deah  yan's  feet  nY  good 
ganning  aboot  i'  thoes  all  day.' 
8hQe$  (English)  in  E.  are  called 
hooU, 

Shog  [shaog],  E.,  a  jog;  a  nudge. 

Shog,  V.  to  rock,  as  a  child  on  the 
lap,  or  a  building  in  a  storm. 
See  Shig-shog. 

ShoU  [shaol],  K.,  V.  to  slide. 

ShoU-on  [shaol-aon*],  K.,  to  pro- 
crastinate ;  also,  to  glide  on  im- 
perceptibly, as  time  does. 

Shoo  [shoo*],  v.  a  word  used  to 
drive  off  birds.  Also,  in  E.,  to 
hush  or  soothe  a  child. 

Shod  [shoo'l],  W.,  a  shovel 

Shot,  adj.  (1)  W.,  short-tempeied ; 
irritable.  *  Maysther's  varry  «Aot 
thismawnin;  whafsmatherwiv 
himF'  (2)  Deficient;  lacking. 
'Ah's  rayther  ahat  o'  brass 
(money)  tnis  mawnin.'  (3)  Bich 
and  cnsp :  applied  to  pastry.  In 

*  Holdemess  generally  the  word 
is  pronoimced  more  frequently 
»hawt, 

Shot-keeaks  [shaot-ki-h'ks],  W., 
sb.  pi.  short  cakes,  made  with  lard 
or  other  fat  mixed  with  the  flour, 
and  generally  oaten  hot. 
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glifltnin  [shaotnin],  W,,  lard, 
dripping,  &c.,  used  for  sJiortening 
pastry. 

Shnfliin-feUow  [shuof-lin-fel-u'], 
one  wlio  makes  idle  pretences 
,  for  evading  an  obligation  or  en- 
gagement. 

Sknn  [shuon],  N.  and  W.,  sb.  pL 
shoes. 

Shnrelie  [8hiio*'li1aa7],int.8arely : 
a  negative  expression  of  surprise 
or  consternation,  with  great  em- 
phasis on  the  ultimate  syllable, 
used  in  reference  to  the  utter- 
ance of  an  outrageous  sentiment, 
or  the  tlureat  of  committing 
some  violent  or  scandalous  act. 

*  Thoo  disn't  beleeave  all  at  pah- 
son  says  fre'  pulpit?  ShurdU 
thoo  can't  be  Eoke  a  heeathen  as 
thatP' 

Shntnefls  [shuot'nu's],  riddance. 

*  He's  geean  away,  an  it's  a  good 
shutfMSB  o'  bad  rubbish.'  Some- 
times Bhuttance. 

Shut- on  [shuot-aon],  _  rid  of. 
'  Ah've  rheumatiz  i'  my  leg,  an, 
deeah  what  Ah  will,  Ah  can't 
get  aAui-on't.' 

Shuts  [shuots],  sb.  pi.  shutters. 
'It's  gettin  (c(ark,  put  aAii^  in, 
an  leet  cannle.' 

Shnttance  [shuot'u'ns],  IN*,  and 
W.,  riddance.    See  Snutness. 

Shntted  rshuotid],  p.  t  of  to 
ihool  and  to  Bhut. 

Shntten  fshuot'u'n],  pp.  (1)  shut. 

*  Hez  thft  shuUen  yat  P '  have  you 
shut  the  gate  P  (2)  Shot.  <  Ah've 
shuUen  nowt  bud  a  felfar.' 

Si  [si],  pron.  so.    See  Sa. 

Siok  [sik].  To  be  sick  is  to 
Tomic :  never  used  in  the  sense 
of  being  ilL 

Side  fsaayd],  v.  to  agree  with  in 
sentiment;  to  adhere  to  one 
fajcHon  or  party  in  opposition  to 
another. 


ly  [saayd'uwae*],  to  clear 
away  litter;  to  restore  articles 
to  their  proper  places  after  use. 

Side-by  [saayd-baay],  E.,  adv. 
wide  ox  the  mark ;  a  little  on 
one  side;  divergent  from.  'Biul- 
road  disn't  hit  Botton  (Burton) 
Cunstable,  it  gans  Hde^hyJ 

8ide-dooiL[8aayd-doo*n],K  Same 
as  Side-away,  supra, 

Sidelins  [saayd'linz]^  adv.  side- 
ways. 

Sidle  [saaydu'l],  v.  to  appioach  a 
superior  with  hyprocritical  re- 
spect, to  currv  favour.  Also,  to 
advance  to  the  object  of  un- 
spoken love  with  bashful  mien 
and  sidelong  glances.  'Noo 
then!  what's  i£&  iiddin  up  tl 
m&  forP  Ah  knaw  thoo  wants 
Bummat' 

Sie  [saa'y],  E.  and  N.,  v.  to 
stretch,  or  become  larger  and 
easier  in  fit  by  wear:  used  in 
reference  to  a  shoe,  &c. 


Sike  [seyk],  adj.  such;  of  like 
kind. 

Sike-like  [seyk-leyk],  adj.  such- 
like; similar. 

Siken  Fsey'ku'n],  adj.  such  one. 
This  form  is  generally  used  be- 
fore the  indefinite  article,  as, 
'  Wheeft  wad  live  i  $%ken  a  hoos  P' 

Siker  [seyku'r'],  W.,  adv.  more 
likely. 

Sikerly  [sik-u'H],  W.,  adv.  simi- 
larly. 

Sile  [saayl],  a  small  wooden  bowl 
with  an  orifice  at  the  bottom, 
with  a  piece  of  muslin  stretched 
across,  for  the  purpose  of  strain- 
ing or  filtering  imlk.  A  sigh- 
clout  f  Early  img.)  was  a  cloth 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Sile,  V.  to  strain  milk. 

Sile-olont,  the  cloth  of  a  mil}:- 
strainer. 
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Sile-doon  [saayl-doo-n],  K,  to 
fall  in  a  mintuig  fit ;  t(>  beoome 
infieiifflble. 

Sills  [silz];  Shillt  [ahilz],  N.  and 
E.,  sb.  pi  the  Bhalfcs  of  a  cart  or 
gig. 

Silfihroii  [silB-thra'nl  Siggles- 
thome,  a  yillage  in  Holdemesa 

Silver-fldi  [silyu'-fiah],  £.  and 
N.,  small,  white-backed  ineeots, 
found  in  closets,  drawers,  and 
on  kitchen  floors. 

Simmon  [simTi'n],  pounded  brick 
or  tiles,  used  by  brickla^rs  for 
colouring  the  mortar.  Beating 
Hmmon  was  formerly  the  hard 
labour  punishment  in  Beverley 
Borough  Chaol.  A  phantom, 
popularly  suppMOsed  to  be  the 
ghost  of  a  prisoner  who  had 
committed  suicide,  and  called 
*Awd  Simmon  beeather,'  was 
said  to  haunt  the  gaol  and  ap- 
pear to  the  prisoners,  which 
acted  usefully  as  a  deterrent  to 
criminals,  who  dreaded  him 
much  more  than  the  confine- 
ment and  punishment. 

Sin  [sin],  adv.  (1)  since.  *  A  bit 
atn.'  '  A  lanff  time  «tn.'  *  How 
he  had  luyeof  tyn  he  was  bore.' 
-—Mcmyng,  (2)  Because.  *  Bin 
he's  se  ruJsty,  An  weeant  gan  wiv 
him.' 

Sinken   [sing-ku'n] ;  Sunken 

[suong'ku'n],  p.  p.  of  to  sink 

Sinnify  [sin-ifaay],  E.  and  W.; 
Biniiafy',  N.,  v.  to  signify;  to 
import;  to  have  consequence. 
'  It  Binnifies  nowt  what  you  say; 
Ah  weean't  he'  nowt  ti(  dee^ 
wiv  it.' 

Sipe  [seyp],  v.  to  ooze  out,  as 
beer  from  a  leaky  cask,  or  water 
through  a  loose  soil. 

Sipins  [seypinz],  liquor  which 
has  siptd  out  Sometimes  called 
^ap-dhroppina. 

Sippety-SOM  [sipiti-saoB*],  H, 
weak,  insipid  food. 


Sippid-pnddin  [sipid-puodin], 
W.,  a  pudding  made  of  alternate 
layers  of  buttered  bread  and 
currants,  and  baked. 

Sir  Beverenoe  [sa'*  revTu'ns],  N. 
and  W.,  dun^.  'Thoo  giins 
like  a  dog  eeatin  Sir  Bevertnee* 
— HoldefiM»$  SimiU,  Ck>rrupted 
£rom  9ave  your  reverence,  an  old- 
fashioned  way  of  alluding  to  such 
matters^ 

Siss  [sis],  V.  to  hiss  or  hoot 

Sissin  [sis'in],  a  hissing  sound, 
as  that  produced  by  plunging  a 
red-hot  poker  in  water. 

Sithii  [sidhni'],  v.  look;  observe. 

Sitten  [sit'u'n],  p.  p.  of  to  sit. 
'He  wad  ha*  HUen  awhile  he 
was  hauf  starved  afoor  he  wad 
ha'  deean  onny  wark.' 

Sittins  [sitdnz],  a  statute  fair. 

Sizes  [saayziz],  E.  and  W.; 
Bahzes  fsaa-zizl,  N.,  assizes. 
*  They'll  be  rare  fun  next  week; 
eizee,  an  hangin,  an  players 
comin/ — congratulatory  antid- 
pations  at  York,  formerly. 

Skail  [ske-h'l],  W.,  v.  to  spill;  to 
scatter.  <  Tak  that  pancheon  o' 
milk  inty  dairy,  an  mind  thoo 
disn't  shaU  neean  on  it.' 

Skeeal  [ski-h'l],  school.  'The 
famous  oallad  of  Flodden  Field, 
translated  by  Bd.  Gkiy,  Skeal- 
maister  at  Ingleton.'  Title  of  a 
ballad  published  by  Qent,  York, 
1740. 

Skeeap  [ski'h'p],  v.  to  escape. 

Skeel  [skee'I],  a  milk-pail  with 
one  stave  raised  a  few  mches,  to 
serve  as  a  handle. 

Skeel,  E.  and  W.,  v.  to  scream, 
or  diriek. 

Skeel-oanf  [skeei-kau'-f],  N.  and 
W.,  a  calf  reared  upon  eked  or 

pail  millr^ 

Skeor'd  [ski-h'd],  E.  and  W., 
pp.  alarmed;  teorified;  thrown 
mto  a  state  of  consternation. 
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Skeg  [skeg],  K,  a  glanoe. 

Skag-ad-een  [skeg-u'd-eeii],  N.,  a 
glanoe  of  the  eye. 

SkeU  [akel],  the  fall,  or  tating 
oyer  of  a  load  ttom  a  cart. 
'We'yehadatibett.' 

SkeU,  T.  to  yell;  to  shriek;  to 
cry  out  aloud.  '  Ah  ear  him  a 
cut  wl*  whip,  an  didirt  he  $kell 
ooV 

SkeU,  T.  to  tilt :  used  in  refer- 
enoe  to  a  cart,  never  in  W.  to  a 
heer-harreL 

SkeUagh  [skelu*],  Skirlaugh,  a 
Holdemess  Tillage. 

SkeUet  [skelit],  a  small  sauce- 
pan with  a  long  handle. 

8keU-up  Fskel-uop'],  to  tilt  up  a 
cart    Alao,  Skdl^motr. 

SkelB  [skelp],  N.  and  E.,  a  slap; 
a  m.ow. 

Skelp,  T.  to  flog  with  the  open 
pahn,  generally  posterionly. 
\  Thoo  may  gan  oot  an  play,  but 
if  thoo  muocs  thysen  Ahll  gi' 
thii  a  good  akdpin, 

Skelper  [skel-puVl,  E.  and  N., 
anything  particularly  large  or 
fine.  'She's  a  rare  fine  lass; 
she's  a  regkr  skelper.* 

Skelpin  [skelpin],  E.  and  N., 
adj.  abnormally  large  or  fine. 
'  That*8  a  ekelpin  tonnop  (turnip), 
an  neeah  mistak.' 

Skemmle  [skemmn,  E.,  v.  to  be- 
come prostrate;  to  fall  over.  'A 
gust  o'  wind  com,  an  it  aXrem- 
mVd  ower  at  yanoe.'  See  Wem- 
mle. 

Skep  [skep],  a  straw  beehive. 

Skep,  a  measure  for  farm  or  gar- 
den produce,  as  a  bushel-«Ap^,  a 
peck-«ikep,  &c. 

Skep,  a  wicker  basket  or  scuttle 
used  on  the  coast  for  gathering 
stones. 

Skiflin  [skif'lin],  K,a4j.  frisky; 
frolicsome;    playfiil;    rompiag- 


<  What  a  ekiflin  lahtle  thing  that 
pony  is  I ' 

SkiU  [skil],  K  and  N.,  v.  to  un- 
derstand, or  comprehend.  *  He 
talked  sike  gibberish,  Ah  couldn't 
akiU  him  at  nowt.' 

Skilligalee  [skiligulee*],  prison 
grud.  Gtoerally  abbreviated  to 
ekilly, 

Skixne  [skaaym],  E.,  v.  to  give  a 
side  glance;  to  cast  a  sheep's 
eye.  '  He  just  skimed,  and  went 
on.'    See  Scarm. 

Skin  [skin],  v.  to  flo^  severely, 
so  as  to  cause  the  skm  to  come 
off.  <Bon  thil !  Ahll  ekin  thtt 
wick,  thoo  young  rackapelt,' 
Bum  you !  Fll  flay  you  alive, 
you  young  rascal. 

Skink  [skingk],  W.,  v.  to  stint. 

Skinny  [skind],  adj.  parsimo- 
nious; mggardly ;  meagre.  '  He's 
a  skinny  cnap,  an  his  wages  is 
like  him.' 

Skip-jack  [skip-jaak],  E.  and  N., 
a  romping  child. 

Skippen  [skip*u'n],  p.  p.  of  to  skip, 

Skirtins  [sket'inz],  E.,  sb.  pL  the 
diaphragm. 

Skit  [skit],  E.  and  W.,  the  diar- 
rhoea. 

Skither  [skith-u'r^,  E.  and  N.,  v. 
to  run  quickly;  to  skip  along 
rapidly.  '  Leeak  at  mah  Bcoperil, 
hoo  it  skithers  across  teeable.' 

Skrake   [skreh'k],  p.  t  of   to 

skrike, 

Skrike  [skrey*k],  a  shriek;  a 
loud  outcry. 

Skrike,  v.  to  skriek';  to  call  out 
aloud. 

Sk  welkinken  [skwel-kingken], 
E.  and  W.,  a  brothel. 

Slabbery  r8laab-u'r*il,  adj.  wet; 
sloppy ;  oirty :  used  only  in  re- 
ference to  uie  roads  in  rainy 
weather. 
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Slabs  [alaabz],  sb.  pi.  the  four 
pieces  of  wood  cut  off  in  squar- 
ing the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

Blaek  [slaak],  E.  and  "N,,  a  small 
yalley. 

Slafther  [slaaf -thuV],  slaughter. 

Slasunack  [slaam'u'k],  E.  and  N., 
v.  to  dawdle,  or  loiter  about. 
Also,  to  act  in  a  vulgar  or  dis- 
reputable manner. 

Slammaokin  rslaamm'kinl  adj. 
slatternly;  sloyenly;  untidy  in 
dress. 

Slammaoks  [slaam'u'ks],  E.  and 
N.,  a  lazy,  contemptible  fellow. 

Slap  [slaap],  (1)  a  pool  of  spilt 
water,  or  other  hquor;  (2)  a 
blow  with  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Slap,  T.  to  spill  (water,  &c.). 
*  Ghan  an  fetch  a  jug  o'  watttier 
fre*  pump,  an  mind  thoo  dizn't 
alap  neean  upo*  cleean  fleer.' 

Slap.  All  of  a  Slap  rau'*l-uy-u- 
slaap*],  suddenly,';  aU  at  once; 
without  preyious  warning.  'Gan 
doon  that  looan,  an  youll  come 
dap  inti  toon.' 

Slape  [slae'p],  adj.  slippery.  A 
cndfty,  shuming,  unreliable  per- 
son is  said  to  be  a  slape  chap. 

Slape-tongfued  [sle*h'p-tuongd], 
a^j.  plausible  in  speech;  per- 
suasiyely  eloquent. 

Slap-hooal  [slaap-uo-hl],  a  recep- 
tacle of  dirty  water. 

Slappen  [slaap-u'n],  p.  p.  of  to 
slap, 

Slappin  [slaap'in],  adj.  extraor- 
dinarily large  or  fine.  '  That's  a 
slappin  hog  thoo's  getten  V  thX 
sty.* 

Slappy  [slaap'i],  adj.  Same  as 
Slabbery. 

Slappy,  adj.  thin;  poor;  watery. 
'I^rye  think  Ah's  boon  to  dhrink 
sike  slappy  stuff  as  that  teeaP 
no !  that  Ah  weean'i'  E.  and 
N.,  addicted  to  drunkenness. 


Slash  [slaash],  y.  to  trim  a  hedge 
by  chopping  off  the  superfluous 
twigs  with  a  bill-hook. 

Slashin  [slaash'inl,  a^j.  quick; 
large;  good.  <He  went  at  a 
slashin  pace.' 

Slather  fslaath-uV],  E.,  v.  to  spill 
a  liquid  firam  the  yessel  in  wluch 
it  is  carried  all  along  the  route. 
'Leeak  at  him  I  he's  slatherin 
pig^meeat  all  across  hoose  fleear.' 

Slavrer  [slaay-u'r*],  spittle. 

Slavrer,  y.  to  run  at  the  mouth 
with  saliya. 

Slayrerin  [slaay-u'r'in],  adj.  (1) 
unable  to  retain  the  ealiya ;  (2) 
E.,  a^j.  foul-mouthed;  obsoene. 
Also  applied  to  drunkards. 

Slayyerment  [slaayn'ment],  ful- 
some flattery;  sycophantic  adu- 
lation. Curiously  enough,  it 
has  also  a  meaning  exactly 
opposite,  signifying  insolence; 
impertinence ;  rudeness.  *  She 
nraised  awd  woman's  dus- 
keeaks,  an  said  they  was  best 
i  oounthry  side ;  bud  it  was  all 
slawermeni*  'If  thoo  gies  m& 
onny  mare  o'  thy  sUxwerment 
Ah'U  gl  th&  summat  ower  lug 
at'U  mak  thtt  remember  it.' 

Slaw-pooak  [8lau'-|>uoh'k],K  and 
N.,  a  dunce ;  a  dnyeller. 

Sleek  [slekl,  a  quencher  of  thirst; 
imy  kina  of  drinkinff  liquid. 
<  tiiat  be^s  good  aileck/ 

Sleek,  y.  to  slake  or  quench: 
used  almost  exdusiyely  in  re- 
ference to  thirst,  fire,  and  lime. 
'Ah'ye  dhrunk  a  quayt  o'yaU 
(ale),  an  Ah's  nut  hauf  siUd^t 
yit,' 

Sleek-oot  [slek-oo*t],  y.  to  extin- 
guish a  &e  by  means  of  water. 

Sled  [sled],  a  sledge. 

Sleeah  [sli-h'],  N.  and  W.,  a  sloe. 

Sleean  [sli'h'n],  K,  smut-smitten 
(com). 
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Sleeasfher  [Bli-h'sthu'r'],  E.  and 
W.,  V.  to  idle  away  tune,  pre- 
tendmg  to  be  lookmg  lor  a  job 
of  work  without  carmg  to  ob- 
tain one.  N.,  to  do  anything  in 
a  hurried,  bustling,  disorderly 
manner. 

Bleeasthrin  [pli-h'sthrin],  K  and 
W.,  adj.  lazy;  loafing. 

Sleeaiy  [alee-zi],  K  and  W.,  adj. 
poor;  thin;  coarse;  open  in 
texture. 

Slee]^  [slee'p],  t.  (used  as  a  verb 
actiTo)  to  induce  sleep.  'Did 
that  mixthur  docthur  sent  sleep 
himP' 

Blink  [slingk],  y.  to  loiter  about. 

Blijak  off  [slingk-aof-],  y.  to  steal 
away  snpakingly  or  ooyertly. 

Slip  [slip],  a  pinafore. 

Slipe  [sleyp],  a  smart  blow. 

Slipe,  a  sarcasm;  an  innuendo. 
*  Was  that  meeant  for  a  dipe  9 ' 

Slipe,  E.  and  N.,  y.  to  sneer  at ; 
to  utter  a   taunt,  sarcasm,  or 
•     satirical  remark. 

Slipe,  y.  to  draw  off  a  tegument^ 
as  tiie  skin  of  an  eel,  or  anything 
that  slips  off  easily.    See  Slai>e. 

Slipe- ewer  [sleyp-aow-uYI,  to 

.    scamp  work,  or  do  it  perranc* 

torily.      'Decant    spend    lan^ 

(mudi  time)  at  it;  just  slipe  it 

Slip-hifl-wind  [sleyp-iz-wind],  to 

die. 
Slippery  [sJip-u'ri],  adj.  eyasiye ; 

shuffling;  equiyocating. 

fllippy  [slip'i],  E.  and  N.,  adj. 
Scune  as  Slippery.  Also,  quick; 

!»tompt.    '  Noo  then,  look  slippy 
make  haste),  an  get  riddy  for 
ohotch.' 

SUiher  [sUdh-uY],.  y.  to  slide. 
'  Ah  saj,  lass,  we're  beginnin  to 
slither  mto  society,'  said  a  Com* 
men  Ooundl-man  of  HuU,  who 
had  risen  from  humble  begin- 
nings, to  his  wife,  after  thoybad 


been  entertaining  at  dinner  'the 
Claimant,*  when  ne  yisited  Hull. 

Slitherin-fellow  [slidh-uVin- 
feVu*],  N.  and  W.,  a  slippery 
person;  one  not  to  be  relied 
upon. 

Slitiier-pooak  [8lidhni'-puo'h'k],a 
loafing,  idle  fellow.  Almost 
identical  with  Slitherin-fellow. 

Slithery  [slidh*uVi],  adj.  deceit- 
ful; untrustworthy. 

Slitten  [slit'u'n],  p.  p.  of  to  slit. 

Slive  [slaayv],  E.  and  W.; 
Slahve  [slaa'yj,  N.,  y.  to  lounee 
about  in  an  idle,  disreputaUe 
fashion. 

SliYing4kboot  [slaayyin-u'boo't], 
E.  and  W.;  SUhyin-aboot,  M;, 
loafing  about  carelessly  and  list- 
lessly, more  apt  to  fall  into  dis- 
reputable practices  than  to  en- 
gage in  honest  labour. 

Slobber  [slaob-uVl,  y.  to  slayer  at 
the  mouth;  to  olubber.  Also, 
to  perform  work  in  a  sloyenly, 
unworkmanlike  style. 

Sleeken  [slaok'u'nl,y.  to  suffocate 

or  choke  by  drinking  too  nmidly 

or    copiously.      'Youll    slacken 

that  bayn  if  you  giye  her  her 

.  milk  se  fut.' 

Slodge  [nlaojl  y.  to  slide  the  feet 
along  m  walking,  from  the  feeble- 
ness of  age^  or  from  shoes  too 
large  or  down  at  the  heels. 

SloiBn  [slaof'in],  N.  and  W.,  s 
puddle.  It  is  a  common  sajring 
to  a  boy  who  has  done  a  sendee, 
'Thoo's  a  good  lad:  Ahll  gi' 
thil  next  haup'ny  An  ftnd  iy  a 
sloffin.* 

Slooat  [sluo-h't],  E.,  y.  to  dimin- 
ish in  the  downfisdl  of  rain ;  to 
be  about  to  cease  raining.  '  We 
may  gan  noo,  if  s  nobbut  dooatinJ 

Sloonge  [sloo'nzh],  K,  a  heayy 
blow  with  the  open  palm.  '  If 
thoo  disn't  keep  still,  Ah'U  gi' 
th&  a  sloonge  ower  he^.' 

9 
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Sloonge,  N.,  v.  to  loiter;  also,  to 
walk  with  a  stooping,  wriggling 
gait. 

Slope  off  [slaop-aof],  y.  to  go  off. 

Slops  [slaops],  N.,  sb.  pi.  the  legs 
of  a  pair  of  trowsers. 

Slosh  [slaosh],  E.  and  W.,  mud. 

Slot  [slaot],  the  bolt  of  a  door ; 
Y.  to  shoot  the  bolt  of  a  door. 

Slot,  a  broad  hem,  in  which- a 
string  or  tape  is  inserted  for 
drawing  togemer  a  garment. 

Slot,  V.  to  make  a  hem  for  the 
insertion  of  a  cord. 

Slotherd  [slaoth-u'd],  W.,  pp. 
besmeared.  '  That  es  alle  tikftered 
in  syn.' — ^Bd.  Bolle  de  Hampole, 
Friaee  of  Coruciencef  2367. 

Slot-off  fslaot-aof-],  N.  and  W., 
to  go  on  hastily. 

Slottin-needle  [8laot-in-nee**dul], 
a  long-eyed  needle,  a  species  of 
bodkin*  need  for  passing  tape 
through  a  slot, 

Slowp  [slaowp],  V.  to  drink 
greedily ;  to  make  an  unpleasant 
noise  in  drinking.  *  He  bIoutdH  it 
all  up,  an  didn't  leeaye  a  dnrop 
for  neeabody  else.* 

Slowp,  T.  to  sweep  off.  '  He 
tihwjpH  all  awd  man  left,'  he 
cleared  off,  or  took  possession 
of^  all  the  effects  of  a  deceased 
person. 

Slowp,  or  Slope   (K,  slipe)   off 

SBlaowp-aor],  T.  to  abscond ;  to 
epart  clandestinely. 

Slubber  [sluob-uY],  R  and  K,  v. 
to  drink  witii  a  gurgling  noise. 

Slndge-hooal  [sluoj-uo^hl],  a  pud- 
dle-hole. 

Slnff  [sluof],  the  outer  integu- 
ment :  used  in  reference  to  ^e 
skin  of  an  eel,  or  snake,  &o., 
which  slips  off  easQy.  Also,  the 
skin  of  the  gooseberry  and  other 
fruits. 


Slnff,  v.  to  withdraw  from  the 
skin,  in  the  manner  of  skinning 
an  eel. 

Slug  [sluog],  E.  and  N.,  v.  to 
flog ;  to  beat. 

Sluggin  [sluog'in],  E.  and  K,  a 
beating. 

Sluggin,  £.,  adj.  large;  extra- 
ordinary. 

Slummoz  fsluomu'ks],  E.,  a  lazy, 
hulking  Ifellow. 

Slimken  [sluongku'n],  p.  p.  of  to 
slink* 

Slush  [sluoshl,  E.  and  K,  t.  to 
be  employed  in  dirty,  disagree- 
able work.  '  Ah  wadn't  like  mah 
wife  tt  h^Bluahxn  abootfolooases 
i'  that  way.' 

Slnsh-wahk  [sluosh'-waa-k], 
dirty,  menial  work.  '  Missis  dix 
cooking  an  sike  like,  an  lass  dia 
all  tHuBh-wahhJ 

Sluther  [sluothni'r'],  N.  and  W., 
mud.  Slvihery  weather  and 
dvihery  roads  refer  to  rainy  wea- 
ther, and,  consequently,  muddy 
roads. 

Slnther-mnek  TslQodh'u'-muok], 

E.,  a  dirty,  bedraggled  person. 

Smashen  [smaash'u'n],  p.  p.  of  to 
smash. 

Smatoh  [smaach],  a  slightly 
foreign ortainted  nayour  or  taste. 

Smather-np  [smaathu'r'-uop*],  K, 
to  squeeze  up  into  a  baU,  as  a 
sheet  of  paper,  by  the  hand. 

Smellen  [smel-u'n],  p.  p.  of  to 

smeU, 

Smiddy  [smid'i],  a  blacksmith's 
forge. 

Smit  [smit],  y.  to  infect ;  to  con- 
yey  a  disease.  '  Thoo'd  beth-er 
nut  gan  an  see  her,  she's  gotten 
feyer,  an  11  Smit  thtt.' 

Smithereens  [smidh-uree*nz], 
fragments. 
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Smithers  [smidh-u'z],  sb.pl.  Same 
as  Smithereens. 

Smits  [smitz],  sb.  pi.  particles  of 
soot  noating  in  the  air. 

Smittiii  [smit'in],  adj.  infectious. 
See  Gatchin,  from  which  it 
differs,  as  implying  transmitting, 
and  the  latter  receiving,  conta- 
gion or  infection. 

Smock  [smaok],  N.  and  W.,  a 
chemise. 

Smook-feeac*d  [smaok-fi-h'st], 
pale-faced;  of  dehcate aspect. 

SmoU  [smaowll,  K  and  W.,  v. 
to  ripen  fruit  oy  wrapping  it  in 
flannel. 

Smoot  [smoo't],  E.,  a  hole  in  a 
hedge,  in  the  track  of  a  hare. 

Smopple  [smaop-u'll,  E.  and  N., 
adj.  brittle.  In  "E,,  sometimes, 
the  form  smoppVd  is  used. 

Smor  [smuo-hY],  E.  and  N.,  v.  to 
become  oppressed  by  heat. 

Smork  [smaor'k],  K,  v.  to  smile 
hypocritically  or  sarcastically. 

Smudge  [smuoj],  E.  and  W.,  a 
smut  or  smear. 

Smudge,  E.  and  W.,  v.  to  be- 
smear. 

Smudge,  v.  to  smoulder.  'Fire 
weeant  bon,  it  nobbot  amudges.' 

Snaok  [snaak],  v.  to  snatch. 

Snacks.  To  go  Bnacks  [tu'-guoh*- 

snaaks],  to  share  equally. 

Snaffle  [snaaf'ul],  v.  to  speak 
through  the  nose. 

Snafflin  [snaaf'lin],  adj.  whining; 
canting ;  nasal  speaking.  *  O, 
him !  he's  a  snafflin  good-for- 
nowt;  Ah  wadn't  give  liim  a 
fiEUidin.' 

Snag  [snaag],  v.  to  grumble  per- 
sistently, with  an  accompaniment 
of  satirical,  irritating  remarks; 
identical  with  the  more  generally 
used  word  knag. 


Snaggo  [snaag'au"]^,  E.,  a  alight 
blow  on  the  nose  with  the  finger. 
A  child's  term. 

Snag^  [snaag'i],  adj«  cross- 
grained;  ill-tempered. 

Snake-Bteean  [snae-k-stih'n],  the 
petrified  eomu  ammoniSy  found  in 
abundance  on  the  coast  near 
Whitby,  and  supposed  by  the 
vulgar  to  have  oeen  snakes, 
miraculously  changed  to  stone 
by  St  Hilda. 

Snape  [sneh'p],  E.  and  K,  v.  to 
check.  '  Ah  should  snape  that 
bayn,  an  not  let  him  hev  nis  awn 
way  iv  iwery  thing,  like  his 
mother  diz.' 

Snappen  [snaap'u'n],  p.  p.  of  to 

snap. 

Snatch  [snaach],  E.,  a  small 
quantity;  also,  a  slight  flavour. 
See  Smatch. 

Snawn  [snau-n],  p.  p.  of  to  mow, 
*  If  s  snawn  all  way  here.* 

Sneap  [sni'h'p],  K,  v.  to  snuff 
(a  candle).     Almost  obsolete. 

Sneck  [snek],  a  door-latch. 

Sneok,  v.  to  latch  a  door  or  gate. 

Sneck,  N.,  v.  to  check  or  prevent. 

Sneck-hooal  [snek'-uoh'll,  a  hole 
in  the  door,  through  which  the 
finger  is  put  to  lift  the  sneck  or 
latch,  or  through  which  a  string 
hanss  for  the  same  pur]po8e.  In 
the  r^ursery  tale  of  *  Little  Bed 
Biding  Hood,'  the  grandmother 
tells  the  wolf  to  '  pim  the  bobbin 
and  the  latch  will  go  up.' 

Sneck-np  [snek-uop],  W.,  to  fail 
in  an  enterprise  or  undertaking. 

Sneeal-gallop  [snee-l-gaalu'p],  a 
derisive  expression  for  slowness 
of  motion. 

Sneeazle  rsni'h'zu'l],N.,v.  to  move 
sluggishly. 

Sneeazle-pooak    [nni'h'zu'l- 

puo'h'k],  N.,  a  hesitating,  dila- 
tory person. 
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Sneel  [snee-l],  a  snail. 

'  Sned  !  aneel !  put  out  yer  horn ; 
Ter  fayther  an  mother  11  gie  y^ 
some  GOTn,*—Chil<ra  Rhyme, 

S1L6W  [sniw,  snoo],  p.  t.  of  to 
snow. 

Sniekler  [snik-luV],  N.,  a  clench- 
ing argument;  condusiye  evi- 
dence. 

Snicksnarli  [snik-8Daa**]z],  E., 
sh.  pL  twists  or  kinks  in  thread 
or  rope.    See  Snook-m&rLi. 

Snifiher  [snif  thuY],  v.  to  sniff-up 
in  the  nose. 

Sniftherin  [snif-thu'r'in],  £.,  adj. 
snorting ;  also,  disagreeable. 

Snig  [snig],  N.  and  W.,  v.  to 
drag  along  a  heavy  mass  by  a 
rope. 

Snigger  [snig-uY],  W.,v.to  laugh 
.    derisively  or  scornfully. 

Sniggle  [snig'u'l],  W.,  to  laugh 
chucklingly  or  sneeringly. 

Sniggy  [snig'i], adj.  mean ;  stingy. 
'  miat  a  aniggy  awd  chap  he  is ! 
he  gives  us  nowt  but  swipes  Y 
harvest.' 

Snipe  [sneyp],  N.,  v.  to  blow  the 
nose  with  the  finger  and  thumb. 
A  corruption  of  sniUy  the  usual 
M.  E.  word  for  the  operation. 

Sniyelfl  [snivu'lzj,  a  cold,  accom- 
panied oy  a  difficulty  of  breath- 
mg,  and  a  running  at  the  nose. 

Snook-inarls  [snaok'-snaa-lz], 
sb.  pi.  wrinkles  in  the  skin  of 
fruits,  or  on  paint,  when  laid  on 
too  thickly. 

Snog  [snaogl,  adj.  and  adv.  snug ; 
quiet ;  unoDtrusive;  secret.  '  Ah 
hain't  tell'd  neeabody  else,  sooah 
keep  it  tnog,*  t.  e.  do  not  repeat  it. 

Snoodge  [snuoj],  v.  to  press  closely 
together. 

Snoot  [snoo't],  the  nose. 


Snot  [snaot],  the  mucus  of  the 
nose.  Derived  from  snout,  the 
nose.     See  Snipe. 

Snot,  a  mean,  despicable,  dis- 
honourable person. 

Snot-olont  [snaot'-tloo"t},a  hand- 
kerchief. 

Snother  [snaothu'r'],  v.  to  >>hib- 
ber  or  cry,  with  a  snorting  of 
the  nose.  '  He  sat  there  blub- 
berin  an  snotherin  for  a  noor '  (an 
hour).  Derived  from  Snot,  supra,. 

Snuflkin  [snuos'kin],  N.  Any- 
thing burnt  or  dried  up  in  the 
oven  is  said  to  be  '  dhned  tiv  a 
snuskin' 

Snnzzle  f^nuoz-ul],  E. ;  8nooile» 

N.  and  W.,  v.  to  nestle,  as  a 
child  on  the  bosom  of  its  mother. 

Soak,   £.;    Sooak,   K   and  W. 

[suo'h'k],  V.  tobebakedthorough- 
y.  *It's  nobbut  hauf-baked; 
let  it  stop  \  yune  (oven)  a  bit 
lang-er,  an  soak.^  Also  used 
transitively,  in  N.  and  W. 

Sobbled  [saobu'ldl,  E.,  ac(j. 
thoroughly  saturateo.  'Booads 
was  varry  wet,  an  wer  (our) 
stockings  is  gotten  sobbled,* 

Sock  [saok],  a  ploughshare. 

Sooket-brass  [saok*it-braas],  W., 
hush.money. 

Sodden  fsaod'u'n],  a^j.  thick- 
headed; dull  of  apprehension. 

Soft  [saoft],  adj.  and  adv.  weak- 
minded.  Formerly,  meek-mind- 
ed, as  in  Cranmers  BihU,  Phil, 
iv.  6.  'Let  your  softness  be 
shewn  to  all  men.'  Afkerward£i 
rendered  as  '  patient  mind.' 

Soft,  E.  and  K,  easily  affrighted, 
or  apprehensive  of  danger.  '  Men*8 
awlas  a  deal  so/ther  then  women 
when  they  ail  owt '  (are  unwell). 

Soft-weather  [saoft-wedh-uY], 
moist  or  rainy  weather. 

Soho  [su'au'],  N,,  a  call  to  stop. 
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SolemneiB    [saol'u'mnu's],  N., 

solemnity. 

SoUd  [saolid],  E.  and W.;  SoUt, 
N.,  graye;  serious;  ooncemed. 
'  He  leeak'd  Tarry  iolid ahootiV 

Solid,  heavy;  pondeTous.  'He's 
nobbut  a  lahtle  chap,  bud  he 
seems  'nation  9olid.^ 

Sooal  [sao'h'l],  E.  and  N.,  v.  to 
beat,  as  with  the  sole  of  a  edipper. 

Sooalin [suoh'lin],  E.  and  ^.,  a 
beating. 

Sooar  [suo-uV],  adj.  sore;  sour. 

Sooas  eroon  [suo'h's  kroo-nl,  E., 
a  ridiculous  or  grotesque  ODJect 
'Did  iyyer  onnybody  see  sike  a 
aooas  eroon  as  she's  meead  of  her- 
sen?' 

Sooat  [suo'h't],  sort. 

Sooat,  y.  to  sort ;  to  arrange. 

Sooat,  N.  and  W.,  v.  p.  t.  of 
to  seek ;  sought.    See  Sowt. 

Sooat,  K.  and  W.,  a  syringe ;  v. 
to  s}ninge.    See  Squat. 

Booker  [soo-ku'r'],  a  boy's  play- 
thing, consisting  of  a  piece  of 
moist  leather  attached  to  a  string, 
adhering  by  suction  to  a  stone, 
which  can  thus  be  carried  at  the 
end  of  the  string;  lit  sucker. 

Soond  [soo-nd],  N.,  v.  to  swoon. 

*  He  soonded  reet  away.' 

Sop  [saop],  N.,  a  second  swarm  of 
bees  from  the  same  hive. 

Sor  [saorl,  sir,  the  compliment- 
ary mode  of  suldressing  a  person, 
but  not  the  title  of  a  baronet  or 
knight,  which  is  always  pro- 
nounced Sft  [su']. 

So-so  [sau*san"l,adv.  indifferently 
bad:  generall^r  used  in  reference 
to  health  or  circumstances;  as, 
•She's  nobbot  so-so^ — unwell. 
Also,    of    inferior    quality,    as, 

*  That  beer's  varry  so-soJ* 

SoM  [saos],  a  heavy  fall.  '  He 
slip't  off  stee  (ladder)  an  com 
doon  wi  sike  a  soss.* 


So88,  E.,  V.  to  lap  like  a  dog. 

Sothed  fsaodh'a'd],  K,  adj.  sod- 
dened  by  lying  in  water ;  wrink- 
led, as  the  hajids  become  after 
immersion  in  water  for  a  long 
period. 

Sonr  as  sour  [suo'u'r'-u'z-suo-u'r*], 
very  ill-tempered.  A  form  of  ex- 
pression made  use  of  in  respect 
of  all  adjectives. 

Sonr-dooken  [suo-h'-daoku'n], 
sorreL 

Sowle  Fsaowi],  N.,  v.  to  chastise. 
'  He'll  go,  he  says,  and  sowle  the 
porter  of  Rome  gates  by  the  ears.' 
— Shakspere,  Cor.^  Act  IV.  sc.  v. 

Sowmy  [saowmi],  N.,  adj.  moist 
and  warm :  appued  only  to  the 
weather. 

Sowt  jsaowt],  V.  p.  t.  of  to  seek. 
See  Sooat. 

Sowten,  p.  p.  of  to  seek, 

Spak,  Spok  [spaak,  spaok],  v.  p.  t. 

of  to  speak, 

*  Then  spak  Begner  Edmunde.' 

Langto/t, 

*  He  spak  to  hem  a  worde.' 

Wyclif, 

Spang  [spaang],  N.  and  W.,  v. 
to  throw  violently.  Also,  to 
span. 

Spank  [spaangk],  v.  to  flog  (a 
child).  *  If  thoo  disn't  be  quiet 
Ahll  gie  th^  a  9pankinJ 

Spankin  [spaang'kin],  adj.  a 
superlative  adjunct  to  adjectives, 
as,  *  a  spankin  new  hat.*  Fre- 
quently used,  however,  to  denote 
anythmg  of  superior  quality,  as, 
'  a  spankin  boss.* 

Spare  [spaer^],  adj.  lean ;  thin  ; 
meagre. 

Spare-rib  [spae*rib],  the  rib  of  a 
pig  with  a  thin  covering  of  flesh. 

Spar ra-gr ass  [spaaru'-graas], 
asparagus.  *  Wild  sparagras, 
which  grows  on  the  coast' — 
I)r  MaHin  Lister,  of  York,  1698. 
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Spayed-gilt  [spe'hVd-gilt],  a  cut 
sow-pig:  tae  operation  is  not 
often  performed  in  consequence 
of  the  danger  attending  it.  An 
open  gilt  is  an  uncut  sow. 

Speck  [spek],  N.  and  W.,  v.  to 
expect. 

SpeeaiL  [spi'h'n],  N.,  v.  to  wean 
an  infEuit,  and  commence  feeding 
it  with  a  spoon.  The  same  term 
is  applied  to  the  weaning  of 
young  animals,  although  no 
spoon  is  used.  Tins  term  may 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  now 
obsolete  word  speean^  teat,  dug ; 
but  epeearit  in  the  H.  dialect, 
means  spoon,  and  to  apeean  a 
child  or  animal  is  popularly 
understood  in  the  aboye  sense 
and  no  other. 

Speein-glasB  [spee-in-dlaas],  W. ; 
Spee-glaas,  N. ;  Spy-glass,  E., 
a  telescope. 

Speldhre  [spel-dhuY],  N.  and  W., 
V.  to  spell.  *  Oor  lahtle  Tom's 
beginnin  tt  lahn  apeJdhrin.' 

Speldhrin  beeak  [speldhrin 
bi'h'k],  a  spelling-book. 

Spelk  [spelk],  E.,  a  thin  piece  of 
wood  used  m  thatching. 

Spenden  [spen-du'n],  p.  p.  of  to 

epend, 

Spice-keeak,  or  breead  [speys- 

ki'hlc,  or  bri'h'd],  plum-cake  or 
bread.  In  N.  and  W.  the  term 
is  also  applied  to  those  made 
with  currants  only. 

Spif  an  spaok  braa-new  [spif-u*n- 

spaak-braan-neu*],  a^]*  quite 
new. 

Spinna-web  [spin-u'-web],  N.,  a 
spider-web. 

Spit  [spit],  a  spade's  depth  in 
diggmg. 

Spits-wi-rain  [spits-wi-re-h'n]. 

*It  just  apiU'Wi-rainy  t.  f.  it 
raius  very  slightly. 


Spittle  [spit'u'l],  R,  a  spade  with 
a  curved  edge,  used  for  grip- 
digging. 

SpittleK>wer  [spit-u'l-aow-u'r],  N"., 
V.  to  dig  over  a  piece  of  ground 
with  a  spade. 

Splather  [splaath'u  V],  a  splashing 
of  water. 

Splather,  a  brawling  or  noisy 
altercation  about  a  trifling  mat- 
ter. *  Why  it's  nowt !  thoo  needn't 
mak  sike  a  splather  aboot  it' 

Splather,  v.  to  splash  water  or 
mud. 

Splaw-footed  [8plaa**foot'id],adj. 
having  the  toes  turning  outwards 
in  walking. 

Splawther  [splau-dhu'r'],  v.  to  ex- 
tend unduly  outwards ;  to  walk 
with  the  limbs  outstretched  or 
sprawlingly. 

Splawtherin  [splau-dhuVinl,  adj. 
sprawling,  ungainly,  or  awkward 
in  gait,  or  when  lymg  or  sitting. 
'He's  aplawtherinest  walker  at 
iwer  Ah  seed.' 

Splet  [splet],  V.  to  split.  'Ah 
laughed  fit  ta  splet  *  is  a  common 
Holdemess  saying,  and  is  not 
uncommon  elsewhere. 

Splet,  a  quarrel  or  coolness  be- 
tween friends,  ».  e.  a  »pW<  or 
breach  in  the  hitherto  existing 
friendliness. 

Splet,  V.  to  divulge  a  secret. 
*  Ah'U  tell  tha  what'll  win  Le- 
ger,  bud  thoo  moant  splet.* 

Splet.    Going  fall  vplet  [gau-in- 

fuol-splet'l,  running  swiftly: 
doing  anything  with  vigour  and 
determination :  an  expression 
common  in  some  other  dialects. 

Splet-craw  [splet-crau*],  the  pub- 
lic house  sign  of  the  two-headed 
eagle. 

Spletten  [splet  u'n],  past  pp.  split. 

Splather  [spluoth-uV],  v.  to  speak 
in  a  stammering,  confused,  or 
excited  manner. 
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Spoil  fspaon],  Spurn,  at  the  mouth 
of  tne  number. 

Spot  [spaot],  a  situation  or  place 
of  service.  *  Manr's  gotten  a  spot, 
bud  Ah  deeant  think  hor  and  ner 
misthris  11  agree  lang.' 

Spots  [spaots],  sb.  pL  isolated 
patches.    *  It  rains  f  apcU.* 


Sprade  [spiae-d 
Spreokmadotch 


a 
generally 


,  p.  t.  of  to  flpreo^. 

[sprek'mu'daoch], 
'N.,  a  diminutive  person,  gener- 
ally used  -with  the  supemuous 
prefix — IdkU^ 

Spreead  [spri'h'dl,  v.  to  spread  or 
scatter  hay,  after  niowing,  for 
the  purpose  of  dryingit.  *What*s 
Jack  alx)ot  te-day  ?  He's  spreead- 

Sprenk  [sprengkl  E.  and  N. 

drop  of  liquid.    In  E.  genera 

from  a  bouing  yessel. 
Sprenk,  E.  and  N.,  v.  to  sprinkle. 

Sprooten  [sproo-tu'n],  p.  p.  of  to 

aprofi^. 
Spmngen  [spruong-u'n],  p.  p.  of 

to  sprtTig, 

Spnmt  [spruont],  N.,  v.  to  shy ; 
to  take  fright  and  bolt  off:  used 
in  reference  to  horses. 

Spue  [speu*],  v.  to  vomit. 

Spunky  [spuong'ki],  adj. spirited; 
lively;  vivacious.  *  She's  a  «pun% 
lass;  she's  up  t¥  all  sooats  o' 
gams.' 

Spurrini  [spaor'inzl.  sb.  pi.  banns 
of  matrimony.  '  Weel,  noo  then 
as  thoo'is  said  yis  at  last,  we  mud 
(might)  as  weel  put  spurrina  in 
at  yance.' 

Spy-oh  [spaay-au-],  a  boy's  game 
oi  hide-and-seek. 

Spythad  [spaay-dhu'd],  a  spider. 

Squat  [skwaat],  E.  and  W.,  a 
syringe.    See  Sooat. 

Squat,  E.  and  W.,  v.  to  squirt. 

Squat,  adj.  small  and  stumpy. 
'  A  squat  lahtle  oss.' 


Squat,  adj.  secret.  'Keep  it 
squat,*  keep  it  to  yourself.  *  Keep 
squat^*  conceal  yourself. 

Squather  [skwaath-u'r*!,  v.  to  dis- 
perse ;  to  scatter  abroad ;  to 
squander.  '  He  seean  squaihe'd 
bit  o'  money  his  fayther  left  him.' 

Squawk  [skwau-k],  E.,  y.  to 
squeak ;  to  shriek. 

Squeeal  [squi-h'l],  y.  to  cry  out 
or  scream  with  a  shrill  voice. 

Squiuten  [sqwin'tu'n],  p.  p.  of  to 
squint  Also,  to  look  overfidightly. 
*  Ah  haint  read  it,  Ah've  just 
squifUen  at  it.' 

Squitherin  [skwidh-u'r'in],  N. 
and W., small;  mean;  contempt- 
ible. '  A  lahtle  squitherin  fell&,' 
a  mean,  insignificant  person. 

Stack  [staak],  an  oblong  stack  of 
com  or  hay,  only,  is  so  denom- 
inated; those  which  are  round 
being  called  F^ees, 

Stack,  N.  and  W.,  y.  p.  t.  of  to 

stick. 

Stack-bars  [staak-baa'-z],  E.  and 
W.,  sb.  pi.  nurdles  placed  round 
stacks  for  protection  from  cattle. 

Stacker,  y.  to  stagger;  to  be- 
wilder; to  perplex;  to  strike 
with  astonismnent  or  incompre- 
hensibility. *  Weel  I  that  reglar 
stackers  ma ;  it  knocks  m&  aU  of 
a  heeap  ti  teU  how  he  could  deeah 
it.' 

Stag  [staag],  R;  Steg  [steg], 
N.,  a  rude,  romping  girl. 

Staggath  [staag'u'th],  a  stack- 
yard. 

Sta|^nated  rstaagnae'tid],  adj. 
stricken  dumb  with  astonishment 
or  constematioiL  '  He  was  «to^- 
nated  when  Ah  tell'd  him  she 
was  deead.' 

Stahnil  [staa-nil],  a  starling. 

Stahy'd  [staa-vd],  pp.  excessively 
cold.  '  Lef  6  come  an  wai^n  my 
sen,  for  Ah's  ommost  stahv'd  te 
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deeath.*  This  word  is  seldom 
used  (in  N.  and  £.  Holds,  never) 
to  signiiy  perishing  throngh  lack 
of  food. 

StaiUie  [8te'h'dh],a  wooden  land- 
ing-place or jettyfor barges.  A 
common  term  in  xbrk,  Hull,  &c 

Stak  [staak],  p.  t  of  to  stick. 

8tall*d  [stau'ld],  pp.  satiated. 

Stamptn  [staamp-u'n},  p.  p.  of  to 

Stand  fstaand},  a  stall  or  stand- 
ing-place in  a  fail  or  market. 

JBtand,  y.  to  oosl  '  ThefHstcmd 
mft  fiye  shillin  a  peeace,  all 
roond.' 

Stand-up  [staand-uop],  used  as  a 
yerb.    '  ^tand  it  up  ageean  wall.' 

Stang  [staang],  E.,  a  bar  or  pole. 

Stang,  V.  to  shoot  with  pain,  as 
an  aching  tooth. 

Stang.  Hiding  the  stang :  a  cus- 
tom, now  growing  obsolete,  of 
carrying  a  wife-beater,  or  more 
recently  his  representative  or 
effigy,  round  the  town  or  village 
bestriding  a  pole  or  ladder,  with 
intervals  of  rost  at  street  comers, 
where  a  rude  ditty  is  chaunted. 
*  With  a  ran  dan  dan,  at  the  sign 

of  the  old  tin  can, 
An  much  ageeanst  his  ease,  does 

Willy  ride  the  stang; 
For  he*s  been  beatin  an  bangin 

of  his  wife ; 
He  beat  her ;  he  bang'd  her;  he 

banged  her  indeed ; 
He   banged   her,   although    she 

niwer  stood  V  need,'  &c. 
The  ceremonies  vary  in  almost 
every  village. 

Stannin  [staan-in],  a  stall  in  a 
stable. 

Stannin-jack  [staan-in-jaak*],  N., 
a  raised  meat  pie,  with  a  thick 
crust,  made  for  farm-labourers. 

Stan-fhills  [staan-shu'ls],  N., 
sb.  pi.  the  wooden  bars  of  a 
winciow. 


Stam  [staa-nl,  ^N*.,  a  sty  or  smaU 
tumour  on  the  eyelid. 

StauYe  [staii'v],  v.  to  loaf  about 
in  a  loutish  way;  £.,  to  go  about 
oarelessly. 

StauTin  [stau-vin],  R,  a  loutish^ 
ungainly  fellow. 

Stanym,  adj,  dumsy;  dowzdsh; 
awkward. 

Stanvy  [stau'vi'L  an  appellation 
given  to  a  loafing  lout,.  '  Keep 
thy  hands  tt  thysen,  Idioo  greeat 
stauvy,' 

Steok  [stek],  W.  and,  less  com- 
monly, N.,  V.  to  fasten  a  gate  or 
door.  In  most  Glossaries  tins 
word  is  rendered '  to  shut,^  which 
19  an  error,  at  least  so  &tr  as  W. 
H.  is  concerned,  in  which  sense 
it  is  never  used,  the  simple  and 
onl^  meaning  being  '  to  fasten,' 
derived  from  the  ancient  mode  of 
fastening  gates  with  a  stetke.  In 
the  old  Scottish  Ballad  Psor 
Peebles,  attributed  to  King 
James  L  (Soo.),  occurs  the  pas- 
sage— *  And  our  door  has  ne  stte- 
hie '  (no  fastener). 

Steddle  [sted-u'l],  K  and  W.,  the 
straw  foundation  of  a  stack.  Also, 
E.,  the  place  where  a  'stook' 
has  been  standing.  A.S.  statkol, 
a  foundation. 


Stee  [stee*],  a  ladder.  A.S. 
sttgan,  to  ascend  or  climb.  Stairs 
and  stile,  in  a  pathway,  have 
tiie  same  origin ;  as  also  stirrup, 
originally  sty-rope,  A.S.  atigrdp, 

Steead  [sti*h'd],  K,  p.  t.  of  to 

stand,     *  Ah  steead  all  tahm.' 

Steeaden  [sti-h'du'n],  p.  p.  of  to 

stand.    See  Standen. 
Steean  [stih'n],  a  stone. 

SteeaiL'd-088  [stih'nd-aosi,  a  stal- 
lion. In  an  Act  of  Pari,  for  the 
regulation  of  Parks  and  Chases, 
32  Hen.  YII.,  it  was  enacted  that 
no  '  stoned  horses '  should  be  put 
therein. 
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Steed  [stee-d],  or  Steead  [stih'd], 

a  place:  as  YajmUed,  Farm- 
tieeouiy  &o.  A.S.  Hedcy  a  stand- 
ing-plaoe. 

Steepen  [stee-pu'n],  p.  p.  of  to 

Bteep. 

Steeper  [stee-puVj^a  heavy  down- 
pour oi  rain. 

Steepin  [stee'pin],  adj.  soaking; 
saturatmg.  'A  steepin  o*  rain/ 
a  heayy  down-pour. 

Steg,  Awd-8teg  [au-d-steg*],  a 
gander.  N.,  a  contemptuous  ap- 
pellation given  to  women. 

Steg-neck*d  [steg-nekt],  E.  and 
N.,  adj.  a  term  applied  to  com 
when  the  ears  droop  down  in 
consequence  of  their  weight. 

Steng  [steng];  Teng  [teng],  v. 
to  sting. 

Stewon  [stevu'n],  N.  and  E.,  a 
loud  cry  or  shout.    A.S.  atefn. 

StevYOn,  N.  and  B.,  v.  to  shout ; 
to  make  a  loud  outcry.  *  Stewon 
oot  or  they  weean't  hear  1Ji&.' 

Stew  [steu-],  a  dust-cloud. 
•  What  a  stew  thoo's  makkin  wf 
sweeping  that  fleer;  sprenksome 
watther  ower  it.' 

Stew,  a  ferment ;  an  ebullition  of 
temper.  *  He  put  his-sen  intiv 
a  reg'lar  stew  aooot  it.' 

Stew,  V.  to  do  anything  in  an 
excited,  agitated,  oonfu^  way. 

Stew  up  [steu-uop*],  to  confine 
oneself  to  one  place.  '  Deeant 
ste^v  thyeen  up  \  hoose.' 

Sthraddle  [sthraad-u'll  v.  to  be- 
siride;  to  walk  witih  the  legs 
widely  asunder. 

Sthrade  [sthreh'd],  p.  t.  of  to 

stride. 

Sthradlins  [sthraad-linz],  E.  and 
W.,  adv.  aistride. 

Sthrake  [stre-h'k],  p.   t.    of  to 
strike.      *He  stroke  at  her  fiill 
strong.'  —  The     Felon    Sow    o/\ 
Bokeby,  temp.  Hen.  VII,  ' 


Sfhramash  [sthraam-u'sh],  N.,  v. 
to  reduce  to  fragments. 

Sthrang  [sthraang],  adj.  strong. 
*  Thine  enemye  sail  be  made 
wayke:  thou  sail  be  made  «fran^e.' 
—Hampole,  Prose  TreoHses.m,  9. 

Sthrange  [stiire'h'nzh-],  adv.  very. 
This  common  word  is  used  m 
manv  different  forms :  as,  *  He*s 
a  sthrange  queer  chap.'  «Ah's 
sthrange  an  thrang  (busyj  just 
noo,  wi'  lambin.'  *A  sthrange 
deal  o'  people.'  *Ther  was 
sthrange  to  deeah/  i.  e.  unusual 
bustle  or  excitement,  or  wonder- 
fiil  goings  on. 

Sihrappm  [sthraapin],  adj.  lusty; 
robust;  tall. 

Sthreea  [sthri-h'],  straw. 

Sthreean  [sthri-u'n],  a  strain  or 
sprain. 

Sthreean,  race  or  breed.     'That 

dog  wadn't  tackle  a  rat;  he'snat 
o'  reet  sthreeanJ 

Sthriokle  [sthrikni'l],  a  scythe- 
sharpener — a  wooden  instrument 
besmeared  with  grease  and 
sanded. 

Sthriddle  [sthrid-u'l],  v.  to  stride; 
to  sit  astride  on  horseback. 

Sthriddlin  [sthridlin],  bold ;  for- 
ward; i*omping;  immodest:  ap- 
plied to  girls. 

Sthrike  [sthreyk],  W.,  a  bushel, 
grain  measure.  Also,  a  flat  piece 
of  wood  used  for  drawing  over  a 
corn-measure,  to  level  Sie  sur- 
£[ioe. 

Sthring-up  [sthring-uop-],  E.  and 
N.,  to  c^  to  account  for  a  mis- 
deed. 

Sthrinkle  [sthringku'l],  v.  to 

sprinkle,  to  scatter. 

Sthrippen  [sthrip-u'n],  p.  p.  of  to 

strip. 
Sthritoh  [strich],  v.  to  exaggerate. 
Sthritch-aboot,  E.  and  K,  to  walk 

with  a  mock  dignified  mien,  or 
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with  superciHoua  airs.  'Noo 
he*B  gotten  that  bit  o'  money,  he 
sthrUehe$  aboot  like  a  lord.* 

Sihritoh-away,  y.  to  walk  rapidly. 

Sthriten-away,  ;Sthriten-iip, 

Sthriten-doon  [sthreytu'n- 
uwae,  nop,  doo*n],  various  forms 
with  the  same  meaning;  y.  lit, 
to  straighten ;  to  clear  away,  as 
plates  and  dishes  after  a  meal; 
to  put  in  order  a  disarranged 
room. 

Sfhritei  [sthreyta],  quits.  *  He 
g&  mS  a  rattle  owad  fi;ob,  an  Ah 
gay  him  a  cloot  owad  lug ;  an 
seeah  we're  aihritea.* 

Sthroppins  [sthiaop-inz],  sb.  pi. 
the  last  droppings  of  milk  from 
a  cow'sudder  when  being  milked, 
i,  e.  strippings. 

Sthruok-sthroke  [sthruok- 
sthrau'k],  £.  and  N.,  y.  to  com- 
menoe  or  to  do  any  kind  of  work. 
'They  ha'nt  Bthruek^sthroke  o' 
three  weeks,'  t.  e.  they  haye  not 
done  a  $troke  of  work  for  three 
weeks. 

Sthmken  [sthraok-u'n],  p.  p.  of 

to  ttrike, 

Sthmm  [sthruom],  N.,  y.  to  call 
to  account;  to  demand  payment. 
*  Ahll  tthrum  him  up  fo  mY  brass 
(money)  till  Ah  gets  it.' 

Sfhnmgen  [sthraong-u'n],  p.  p.  of 

to  string. 

Btiokle  [stik'u'l] ,  fuss ;  perplexity ; 
embarrassment;  be^derment; 
excitement. 

Stickle,  K,  y.  to  stand  awkward- 
ly or  out  of  place.  '  Whaf  s  that 
pie-dish  deein  sticklin  aboot  o' 
teeableP' 

Stiddy  [8tid*i],  a  blacksmith's 
anyiL 

Stiddy,  adj.  well-conducted. 
'Qeorge  was  waynt  fond  o'  his 
glass  yah  time,  bud  he's  itiddy 
noo.' 

Stilts  [stilts],  E.  and  W.,  the 
handles  of  a  plough. 


Stin^  [stinzh],  N.,  y.  to  driye 
nails  alternately  in  opposite 
directions  in  order  to  giye  greater 
firmness.    A  carpenter's  term. 

StingOyN.  and  R,the  impatient, 
petulant  cry  of  a  child. 

StixLge,  E.  and  K.,  y.  to  cr^  pas- 
sionately, peeyishly,  or  impa- 
tiently. '  Slometimes  she'll  atinge 
day-by-lenth'  (all  day  long). 

Stingnr  [stin'zhi],  adj.  ill-tem- 
pered; fretful. 

Stinkin-bad  [sting'kin-baad],  adj. 
an  epithet  applied  to  an  excess- 
iyely  disreputable  fellow  or  thing. 

Stirrioks  [ster'iks],  sb.  pi.  hys- 
terics ;  yiolent  fits  of  ill-temper. 
'Ah  seean  cured  him  o'  them 
stirricks  of  his ;  when  they  com  on 
Ah  put  him  intX  rain-watther 
tub.^ 

Stob  [staob],  N.,  a  prick  or  splin- 
ter m  the  flesh.    See  Shiv. 

Stob-up  [staob-uop-],  W. ;  Stab- 
up,  E.  and  N.,  to  root  up  weeds, 
&c.,  with  a  hoe.  Also,  to  force 
up  the  roots  of  an  old  hedge. 

Stock  [staok],  cattle.  'Hez  he 
gotten  onny  matthers  o'  liye 
atock  on  his  farm  P'  '  There  was 
a  goodish  deal  o'  stock  V  market.' 

Stoddy  [staodi],  E.  and  N.,  adj. 
and  ady.  siUy;  stupid;  egre- 
giously;  outi'a^ousl^.  'A  stoddy 
thing,  a  foolish  child  or  girl. 
<  StMty  fond,'  egregiously  Golly. 
'A  stoddy  sheep,'  a  sheep  with 
water  on  the  brain. 

Stog-doo  [staog'doo**],  a  stock- 
doye. 

Stoggy  [staogi],  a  stock-doye. 

Stoit  [staoyt],  a  blundering,  awk- 
ward down. 

Stoit,  y.  to  go  about  in  a  giddy 
or  blundering  manner. 

Stoitin  [staoytin],  adj.  clownish ; 
blundering;  boorish. 
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Stoitf  fstaoyts],  N.  and  E. ; 
Stoit,  N.,  an  overgrown,  awk- 
-^ncard  girl. 

Stooden  [stuod-n'n],  p.  p.  of  to 
stand.  See  Standen  and  Steea- 
den. 

Stook  [stoo'kl,  a  shock,  or  pile  of 
aheaves  in  the  harvest-field. 

Stook,  V.  to  pile  sheaves  in  shocks. 

Stooker  [stookuV],  the  stook- 
hnilder. 


[stoo'kin],  the  act  of 
stook-huilding. 

Stoop  [stoo-pl,  E.,  a  post. 
'Thoo's  as  fond  as  a  y&t-4toop,* 
as  stupid  as  a  gate-post.  »ee 
Stowp. 

Stoot  [stoo-tl,  adj.  fat ;  corpulent; 
also  convalescent.  A  pregnant 
woman  is  said  to  be  '^ttin 
stoot,'  When  a  person  is  re- 
covering from  sickness,  he  says 
'he  is  gettin  stoot  ageean.'  Kent- 
ish, stolt.    Pegge's  Kent. 

Stop-a^an  [staop-u'gih'n],  to 
remain  in  the  same  service  an- 
other year. 

Stoppen  [staop-u'n],  p.  p.  of  to 
stop. 

Stopper  [staopu'r^.  E.,  the  stem 
of  a  Clay  pipe;  usually  called 
pipe-stojiter.  In  N.  and  W. 
Droken  pieces  only  of  the  stem 
are  so  called,  bein^  used  to  press 
down  the  tobacco  m  the  bowl. 

Stopple  [staop'u'l],  the  glass  stop- 
per of  a  bottle  or  vial. 

Storken  [staork-u'n],  K,  v.  to  be- 
come congealed. 

Stormen  [staor*mu'n],  p.  p.  of  to 
storm,  *  If  s  stormen  hard  las 
neet' 

Storr  [stao^,  E.,  a  heavy  stick. 
In  the  E.  H.  version  of  the  ditty 
repeated  at  the  riding  of  the 
stang  occurs — *He  beat  her  wJ 
neeather  stick  nor  atorr,' 

Storr,  the  bustle  and  movement 


of  a  crowd  of  people.   '  Was  ther 
mich  storr  at  fair? ' 

Storrins  [staor'inz],  doings  at  a 
market,  fair,  or  other  assemblage 
of  people.  *  Ah's  gyin  up  toon 
tl  see  storrins,' 

Stortioner  [stau'shu'nuV],  R  and 
N.,  the  Nasturtium  plant. 

Storvin  [stau'vin],  E.,  a  big,  un- 
gainly ieUow. 

Stot  [staot],  a  young  bullock. 

Stot,  a  foolish  or  awkward  per- 
son. 

Stowm  [staow'm],  E.  and  N., 
steam. 

Stown  [staow'n],  p.  p.  of  to  steaL 

Stowp  [staow'p],  the  post  of  a 
gate,  £c.    See  Stoop. 

Stowpi  E.  and  N.,  v.  to  walk 
with  a  vigorous,  resounding  step. 

Stab,  and  Stab-up.     See  Stob. 

Stacken  [stuok-u'n],  p.  p.  of  to 
stick. 

Stanunle  [stuom*u'l],  v.  to  stum- 
ble; also,  to  puzzle;  to  bewilder; 
to  perplex.  '  When  he  tell'd  mi 
there  was  f  ooaks  at  tother  side  o' 
yath  (earth)  wi'  their  feet  tiv 
oors,  it  stummVd  mk  t\  knaw  hoo 
they  didn't  tummle  off.' 

Stamp-ap  [stuomp-uop*],  E.,  adv. 
completely;  entirely;  absolutely. 
'  8tump-up  tl  end,'  quite  to  the 
end. 

Stumpy  [stuom*pi],adj.  short  and 
thick. 

Stungen  [stuong-u'n],  p.  p.  of  to 

sting, 

Stunken  [stuong'ku'n],  p.  p.  of  to 
stink. 

Stunner  [stuon-u'r'],  anything 
very  superior  or  large. 

Stunnin  [stuon'in],  adj.  excellent. 

Stunt  [stuont],  adj.  obstinate; 
stubborn;  dogged;  intractable. 
*  He's  as  stunt  as  a  ass.' 
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Btimt,  a  fit  of  obstinacy.  '  He's 
taen  stunt  a  bit.' 

Stupid  [steupid],  adj.  obstinate. 
'As  itupid  as  a  mule.*  Tlus 
word  is  more  oommozdy  used  in 
this  sense  than  to  signify  dull- 
brained. 

Stats  [stnots],  E.,  a  fit  of  stam- 
meiing.' 

Sud  [suod],  V.  should.  *  I  is  as  I 
is,  if  I  isn't  BaAheud  be.' 

Sudden.  Of  a  sudden  [u'y-u'- 
suod-u'n],  abruptly;  hastily;  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment ;  with- 
out consideration.  'Ah  saan't 
gan  ageean  of  a  sudden,* 

Sudn't  [suod'u'nt],  should  not. 

Sue  [sen-],  a  sow-pig. 

Suff  [suofj,  E.,  a  blow,  or  hard 
knock. 

Suff,  N.,  V.  to  draw  in  the  breath, 
when  suffering  a  spasm  of  pain, 
with  a  sound  as  of  the  wind. 

Summat  [suomTi't],  something. 

Summer-eat  [8uom*u'r'-ee*t],  K 
and  N.,  V.  to  a^t,  or  use  a  fidld  as 
pasture-land,  instead  of  allowing 
the  grass  to  grow  for  hay. 

Summertill  [suom'u'-til],  E.,  land 
lying  fallow,  in  preparation  for 
a  crop  the  foUowmg  year. 

Summertill,  E.,  v.  to  make  fal- 
low. '  We  mun  summertill  this 
dooas  next  year.' 

Sungen  [suong'u'n],  p.  p.  of  tosing. 

Sup  [suop],  an  indeterminate 
quantity   of    liquid.      'There's 

•  been  a  good  sup  o'  rain  las'  neet.' 

Sup,  y.  to  drink.     ^  Sup  it  all 

•  up,  lad,  if  11  deeah  th&  good.' 

Supper-up  [suopni'r'-uop] ,  N.  and 
W.,  to  place  hay  in  the  stable- 
racks  for  the  night-feeding  of 
horses  and  cattle. 

Suspaok  [suospaak-],  W.,  v.  to 
suspect;  to  coigecture.  'Ah 
suspack  he'll  be  gyin  tX  Hedon 
next  week.* 


Suroicion  [suospish-u'n],  E.  and 
a,t  y.  to  suspect  *  Ah  rayther 
suspicioned  him,  Ah  mun  say.' 

Suthft  [suodh-u'],  see  thou!  look! 
Same  as  Sith&. 

Sufhad  [suodhu'd],  ady.  south- 
waid. 

Swab  [swaab],  N.,  a  drunkard. 

Swaby  y.  to  drink. 

Swad  [swaad],  the  seed-pod  of 
leguminous  plants. 

'  Thoo's  my  lad,  an  Ah's  thy  dad; 
Ah  got  U1&  oot  of  a  peas-cod 
sufod,* — Hofdemess  Song, 

Swag  [swaag],  R,  a  lurch;  a 
heayy  fall.  '  He  com  doon  wi' 
sike  a  swag* 

Swag,  E.,  y.  (1)  to  sway;  to 
Itirch ;  (2)  to  hang  drooping  in 
the  middle,  as  a  festoon. 

Swagger  [swaagni'r'],  y.  to  boast. 

Swaggerment  [swaagm'ment],  E. 
and  r^.,  bombast;  bounce;  brag. 

Swahye  [swaa-y],  N.,  y.  swerve, 
ortumaside. 

Swaile  [swaei],  y.  to  throw. 
'Ahll  swaile  awd  thing  oot  o' 
windher ;  if  s  good  fo'  nowt.' 

Swallow  -  storms  [swaal-u'- 
stau'mz],  N.,  sb.  pL  spring  and 
autumnal  storms,  which  occur 
about  the  time  of  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  swallows. 

Swang  [swaang],  p.  t.  of  to  stoing, 

Swankey  [8waang'ki],K  and  W., 
small  beer. 

Swankin  [swaang-kin],  E.,  adj. 
tall  and  lanky. 

Swanky  [swaangki],  E.,  a  tall, 
lanky  person. 

Swap  [swaapl,  v.  to  exchange;  to 
barter.  *l4e(y)  swapte  blows 
till  the(y)  bothe  did  swat' — 
Chevy  Cnase, 

Swape  [swaep],  E.  and  K.,  the 
handle  or  lever  of  a  machine, 
which  sweeps  the  segment  of  a 
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circle    when    iu   motion,   as   a 
pump-handle. 

Swape,  E.  and  K.,  p.  t.  of  to 

tweep. 

Swapen  [swaep-u'u],  p.  p.  of  to 

nveep. 

Swarm  [swaam],  y.  to  climb  (a 
tree,  &c.)  by  the  pressure  of  the 
hands  and  knees. 

Swash  [swaash],  K.,  adj.  showy; 
gaudy. 

Swat  [swaati,  N.,  a  small  quan- 
tity, the  aajectiye  being  gener- 
ally duplicated,  as,  *  What  a  lahtle 
8wat  o*  milk  yan  gets  noo  for  a 
haupn'y.'    See  Swatherin. 

Swath  [swaath],  sward,  or  grass- 
land. 

Swafh,  the  skin  of  boiled  ham 
or  bacon. 

Swathe  [swe'h'dh],  the  sweep  of 
a  scythe  in  mowing.  See 
Bweethe. 

Swafher  [swaath*uV],  E.  and  K, 
T.  to  waste,  or  consume  slowly. 

Swathe-rake  [swe-h'dh-rae-k],  a 
rake  the  br^ulth  of  a  stvathe, 
used  to  rake  up  scattered  com 
after  the  crop  is  stocked  or  carted 
away. 

Swatherin  jswaath-uVin],  E.  and 
N.,  a  small  quantity. 

Sweared  [swi'h'd],  p.  p.   of  to 

Bwear, 

Sweddle  [swed'ul],  E.,  a  swath- 
ing-band  for  infEuits. 

Sweeal  [swi-h'l],  v.  to  melt 
rapidly,  as  a  candle  in  a  draught 
of  air.    A.S.  nuSUzn,  to  bum. 

Sweeaten  [swi-h'tu'n],  p.  p.  of  to 

9weat, 

Sweeathe  [swi-h'dh],  N.  and  W. ; 
Sweethe  [swee-dh],  B.,  the 
sweep  of  a  scythe.  See  Swathe. 

Sweefhe-bank  rswee-dh-bau-k], 
E.,  the  edge  of  the  9weethe. 


Sweeth-rake  [swee'dh-rae**k],  E« 
Same  as  Swathe-rake. 

Swelt  [swelt],  y.  to  melt  with 
heat;  to  perspire  profusely. 
'This  weather's  aneeaf  tt  9welt 
onnybody.'  A.S.  Bwdtan,  to 
perish,  or  be  consumed.  Chaucer 
uses  the  word  tweli^  fainted. 
Kn.  Tal^y  498. 

Swelt,  N.,  y.  to  swoon. 

Swelthad  [swel-thu'd],  pp.  to 
become  famt,  or  languid  with 
oppressiye  heat. 

Swelthrin  [swel-thrin],  adj.  op- 
pressiyely  hot.  *Ah  seer  Ah 
cant  walk  se  fur  as  that  V  sike 
Bwelthrin  weather  as  this.' 

Swey-doon  [swey-doo*nl,  y.  to 
drag  or  press  down  by  mere 
weight,  muscular  force,  or  the 
power  of  gravitation.  '  8wey 
shafts  doon  ;  we're  ower  leet  on, 
an  sail  he'  dongkey  up  i  air  if 
wo  deeant  mind.'^ 

Swey-up  [swey-uop*],  to  raise  by 
leverage. 

[swig],  drink,  generally  of 
an  intoxicating  nature.  'He'll 
niyyer  deeah  nt  good  for  his- 
sen ;  he's  ower  fond  o'  swig* 

Swig,  y.  to  drink.  'Come  sit 
doon,  ml  lad,  an  tak  a  9w\g  </ 
beer.* 

SwiU  [swil],  liquid  pigs'  food. 

Swillt  N.,  a  rough  wicker  basket, 
used  on  the  coast  for  dredging 
up  coals  after  a  wreck. 

Swill,  y.  (1)  to  swallow  down 
liquids  greedily,  like  a  pig ;  ^2) 
to  dash  buckets  of  water  on  tne 
floor  or  pavement  for  cleansing 
purposes. 

Swill -kite  [swil-keyt],  lit,  a 
belly-swiller ;  a  guzzler  or 
drunkard. 

Swill-tab  [swil-tuob],  a  tub  in 
which  swill  (pig-wash)  is  coU 
lected  and  preserved  '  until 
wanted. 
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Swill-tab,  an  inordinate  drinker. 
Synonymous  -with  Swill-kite. 

Swim  [swim],  a  pool  of  spilt 
water.    See  Slap. 

Swimmen  [swim'n'n],  p.  p.  of  to 
Swimmle  [swim-u'l];  Swemmle 

[Bwem'ulj,  E.,  a<y.  crooked; 
awry;  distorted.  '  Thoo  mnd  as 
weel  set  it  straight,  an  nat 
ewimrnU  like  that.' 

Swing6  [swinzh],  y.  to  scorch. 
SeeSwizzen. 

Swingen  [swingni'n],  p.  p.  of  to 
Biving. 

Swin-gin  [swin*zhin1,  N.  and  W., 
Buperlatively  gooa ;  extraordi- 
nary. 'A  wnngin  good  day's 
waak.' 

Swinglethree  fswing-u'l-three*], 
the  swinging  oar  of  a  waggon 
or  harrow  to  which  the  traces 
are  attached.  See  Xibble-three. 

Swing-fwang  [swing-6waang],E., 
adv.  oscillatory;  swinging  back- 
wards and  forwards. 

Swinkin  [swing'kin],  N.,  adj. 
laborious;  toilsome;  expressiye 
of  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
work  done.  'We've  deean  a 
noinkin  lot  o'  waak  tY-day.*  A.S. 
swincan,  to  labour. 

Swipe-off  [sweyp-aof-],  v.  to 
dnnk  hastily,  or  at  one  draught. 

Swipes  [sweyps],  small  beer. 

Switeh  [swich],  a  slight  blow:  a 
fiUip. 

Switch,  y.  to  beat  with  a  thin, 
pliable  stick ;  to  giye  a  smart 
cut  with  a  whip-lash. 

Switeher  [swich-uYl,  anything 
extraordinarily  good  or  large. 

Switchin,  adj.  of  superlatiye 
quality. 

Swither  [swidh'uV],  N.,  to  move 
or  go  along  rapidly. 

Swixsen  [swiru'n],  y.  to  singe  or 
scorch.    See  Swinge, 


Swizzle  [swizu'l],  N.  and  £.,  y. 
to  drink  to  excess. 

Sworied  [swaorid],  K,  pp.  bent 
down  by  wind  or  rain. 

Swown  Fswaown],  N.  and  W., 
pp.  swollen. 

Sygh  [saa'y],  E.  and  K,  a  small 
quantity;  a  particle.  'That 
bacon  was  all  leean,  ther  wasn't 
a  9ygh  o'  fat  on't.' 

Sylnm  [saaylu'm],  a  lunatic  or 
other  asylum.    See  Sahlum. 

Synnable  [sin'u'bu'l],  a  syllable. 

Tab  [taab],  K  and  E.,  v.  to  cat(*h  ; 
to  seize.  '  He  was  just  off  when 
maisther  tabbed  him.' 

Tack  [taak],  N.  and  W.,  an  un- 
pleasant flayour  in  a  liquid.  'Ifs 
getten  a  tack  wiy  it.' 

Tackle  [taak'l],  y.  to  attack ;  to  set 
about  a  difficult  job.  '  Dar  tha 
tadcle  that  bit  o'  mawin?'  dare 
you  undertake  that  job  of  mow- 
mgP  'Wad  that  dog  tackle  a 
rattenP' 

Taen  [tih'n,  te-h'n,  tae-n],  pp. 
taken.  '  Syn  the  deuil  thus  has 
tane  his  yglines.'  —  Hampole, 
Pricke  of  Conscience, 

Taflle  [taafni'l],  y.  to  tangle;  to 
become  entangled. 

Taflle-oot  (taafu*l-oo't],  y.  to  un- 
twist; to  oecome  unwoyen  at  the 
end :  said  of  doth,  &c. 

Tail -band  rteh'l-baand],  that 
portion  of  a  horse's  harness  which 
passes  under  the  taiL 

TaU-end  [tae"l-end*],  the  hinder 
or  latter  part  of  anything.  'Tail- 
end  o'  cart.'    *  Tatl-end  o'  week.' 

Tail-ower-end  [te-h'l-aow-u'r'- 
end],  topsy-turvy.  To  turn  tail^ 
ower-end^  to  turn  a  summersault. 

Tak  [taak],  a  tenancy,  or,  more 
properly,  the  conditions  thereof. 
'  We've  getten  farm  on  a  good  tak,* 

Tak,  y.  to  take. 
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Tak-effher  [taak-ef*thnV],  y.  to 
resemble;  to  copy,  or  imitate. 
'He  t<iks  e/iher  his  fayther.' 

T^ikken  [taak*u*D],p.p.of  to  take. 

Takken,  pp.  captivated;  fasci- 
nated; haying  a  liking  for. 
'Jack  seems  tY  be  t<tl£en  wl 
Smith  lass.' 

Tftkkin  [taak-in],  a  fit  of  petu- 
lance or  anger ;  an  angry  or  agi- 
tated state  of  mind.  *  An  niyyer 
seed  him  t'  sike  a  takkin  as  when 
he  heea'd  on't.' 

Takkin  a  spot  [taak-in-u'-spaot*], 
taking^  or  going  to,  service. 

Tak-off  [taak*aof']y  y.  to  shorten. 
•  Days  begin  tt  tak-off,* 

Tak-ofl^  v.  to  leave  coyertly ;  to 

So  off  furtively;  to  abscond  from 
ome. 

Tak-on  [taak-aon-],  v.  to  grieve  or 
lament  immoderately.  <  Deeant 
Uik'on  seeah;  ifll  all  cum  reet 
iv  end' 

Tak-np  [taak-uop*],  v.  to  cease 
raining.  'We've  had  a  lang 
spell  o^wet,  bud  weather  seems  ti 
be  tfikkin  up  noo.' 

Tak-np-wK  [taak-uop-Td],  y.  to 
associate  with ;  to  keep  company 
with,  with  a  view  to  marriage. 

Talky  [tau*ki],  that  degree  of  in- 
toxication which  induces  talk- 
ativeness. 

Tannin  [taan*in],  a  beating. 

Tansy-pnddin  [taan*zi-puod-in], 
N.  and  W.,  a  pudding  made  of 
the  Tansy  plant.  Strutt  in 
Sports  and  Fatlimes  refers  to 
an  old  custom  of  playingat  hand- 
ball for  Tanay-cakes  at  fSaster. 

Tantawdhryly  [taantaudhu'dli], 
W.,  adj.  tawdry ;  slovenVv.  See 
Tawdlierly.  In  N.  Tawtaw- 
dherly, 

Tanthmms  [taan'thru*mz],  a  fit 
of  ill-temper.  *  In  her  tafiihrwfM 
i^geean !' 


Tantle  [taan'tu'l],y.  totrifle;  also, 
to  work  without  energy,  like  an 
old  man. 

Tarrant  [taar'u'nt],  adj.  mean ;  dis- 
reputable. '  Tarrafd  awd  hussy 
tell'd  ma  Ah  was  a  leear '  (liar). 

Tars  [taa'z],  sb.  pi.  tares. 

Tatch  [taach],  N.,  v.  to  attach 
anythmg  in  a  slight  manner. 

Tatie-thrap  [tae-ti-thraap],  the 
mouth;  lit,  potato-trap. 

Tawdherly  [tau-dhu'li],  adj. 
dressed  in  bad  taste.  See  Tan- 
tawdhyly. 

Taxzle  [taaz*u'l],  N.  and  E.,  a 
teasel. 

Te,  T!  [ti],  prep.  to.  *Thrudgin 
away  ti  Sunk,'  t.  e.  to  Sunk  Is- 
lana    See  Teea  and  Tiv. 

Tea-milk  [tee*milk],  skim-milk 
with  a  small  admixture  of  cream ; 
uused  by  those  who  cannot  afford 
cream  itself. 

Tease,  Teease  [tee-z,  ti*h*z],  v.  to 

pull  out  wool,  hemp,  &c.,  which 
has  become  matted  together. 

Teea  [ti'h'],  prep.  to.  Used  at 
tiie  end  of  a  sentence.    See  Te. 

Teea  [ti'h'],  E.  and  K,  adv.  too. 
<Ahll  gan  teea,*  A  word  not 
much  used ;  the  word  generally 
employed  for  too ;  also,  being  an- 
all 

Teea,  pron.  the  one.  '  Teea  chap 
went  whom  (home),  tother  tY 
public-hoose.'  Used  only  before 
nouns.    See  Teean. 

Teeaf  [ti-h'f],  adj.  tough. 

Teeaflt  [ti*h'fit],  a  peewit. 

Teeaf-taflf  [tih'f-taaf],  W.,gri8tK 
In  N.  iiff-taff.    See  Toughtag. 

Teeagle  [ti-h'gu'l],  N.,  a  moveable 

crane. 
Teeal  [ti'h'l],  (1)  a  tale ;  (2)  a 

tail;  (3)  a  tooL 

Teeam,  N.  and  W. ;  Teem,  E. 
[ti'h'm,  tee*m],  v.  to  pour  out ; 
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to  pour  oopiouBly.     '  Noo  then, 
get  th^  gone  and  ieeam  edaps.' 

Teeaia,  v.  to  unload. 
Teeam-wi-raia   [ti-h'in-wi*rae*n], 
to  lain  heavily. 

Teean  [tih'n],  pp.  taken.  See 
also  Taen. 

Teean,  N.,  sing,  and  pL  the  toe ; 
toes. 

Teeaa,  pron.  the  one.  Used  when 
no  substantive  immediately  fol- 
lows. *  Teean  on  em  mun  hev 
it.'    See  Teea  (3)  and  Tooan. 

Teeasten  [li-h'su'n],  p.  p.  of  to 

teecut  (to  taste). 

Teeasther,  N.  and  W. ;  Teesiher, 
E.  [ti-h'sthuY,  tee-sthuY],  abed- 
tester. 

TeeasUuil  [ti*h'sthril],  a  good-for- 
nothing  person ;  a  spoilt  child. 

Teeatty  fti-h'sti],  adj.  tasty; 
having  a  pleasant  flavour. 

Teeath-wahk  [trh'th-waak], 
tooth-ache. 

Teeatle  [ti-h'tu'l],  K  and  E.,  v.  to 
dawdle;  to  trine.  'He  teeaUcB 
aboot  IDlo  mah  poor  awd  gran- 
fieiyther/ 

Teeatler  [tih'tlu'r^,  a  trifler. 

Teeaflin  [tih'tlin],  E.  and  K., 
a4]>  trifling;  inert;  apathetic; 
without  push  or  energy. 

Tell  [tel],  N.  and  W.,  v.  to  count; 
to  reckon.  A.S.  fe^an,  to  number. 

Telld  [teld],  p.  t.  of  to  tell. 

Tell-pie-tit  ftel-paay-tit*],  a  tell- 
tale :  used  oy  children. 
*  TeU'pie'Ht, 
Laid  a  egg  an  couldn't  sit.' 

Te-maant-mawnin  [ti-mau-ni- 
mau'nin],  to-morrow  morning. 
Literally,  to-morrow  at  morn- 
ing. In  N.,  also,  the  forms  te- 
maun  at  eftJiemeean,  and  te-maun 
at  neet,  are  used. 

Tempery  [tem-puYi],  E,  adj. 
weak;  slim.    '  Ah  whop  (I  hope) 


thoo  hez^nt  gin    mioh  fo^  thfkt 
tempery  thing.' 

Temae,  W. ;  Tem^,  N.  [terns, 
temps],  a  fine  sieve,  or  small 
strainer. 

Teng  [teng],  a  sting. 

Teng,  V.  to  sting.  *  Bees  nobbut 
tengajBJice^  (once). 

Tengf  [tengz],  sb.  pi.  tongs. 
'Qannin  it  hammer  an  tengg^* 
quarrelling  violentiy. 

TenpeniLy  [ten-pni],  adj.  in- 
ferior ;  of  a  poor  description.  In 
W.  twopenny.  In  N.  tuppence- 
haupny. 

Tenpenny-kelp  [ten-pni-kelp], 
W.,  a  felt  hat 

Tent  [tent],  v.  (1)  to  tend,  or 
look  after  cows,  &c. ;  (2)  to  scare 
away  birds  from  com  or  other 
crops;  (3)  to  prevent  'Ahll 
tent  tiia  fre  comin  tt  see  mah 
lass'  (daughter). 

Tenfher  [ten-thu'rl,  K  and  K,  (1) 
one  who  frightens  oiids  fromcom, 
&C. ;  (2)  the  person  employed  bv 
the  cottajs^rs  of  a  parish  to  look 
after  their  cows  in  the  lanes. 

Tentin  [ten-tin],  the  business  of 
tending. 

Tenk  [tiw-k],  p.  t.  of  to  take. 

Tew  [teu',  tiwl,  a  struggle.  A 
Weeleyan  local  preacher  describ- 
ing his  recent  religious  ex- 
periences said,  *  AhVe  had  a  sad 
tew  wi  temptation,  bud  All  wan 
(won)  at  last' 

Tew,  V.  to  pull  about  roughly ;  to 
make  untidy;  to  struggle;  to 
labour  hard.  '  Ah's  ommost  teu^d 
tl  deeath.' 

Teyt  rteyt],  E.,  adv.  soon;  also^ 
quickly.  'As  teyt  deeah  it  as 
not'    M.E.  tity  soon. 

Teyiher  [teythu'r*],  adv.  sooner ; 
rather.  '  It  may  be  seeah,  bud 
Ah  sud  think  iva  teyther  tother 
way.' 
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TlU  [dhu*],  pron.  thou;  thee.  Not 
used  as  a  nomiuatiye  except  in 
questions. 

Thack  [thaak],  thatch.  A.S. 
\>CBC,  <As  wet  as  thttck.*  See 
Theeak. 

Thah  [dhaa-],  pron.  thy ;  [dhaay] 
before  words  beginning  with  a 
ToweL  Thah  is  the  emphatic 
form. 

That  [dhaatl,  adv.  so.  '  Ah  was 
thatbsAf*  &c,  so  bad,  &o. 

That,  truly ;  unquestionably ;  an 
«nphatic  reiteration  of  an  asser- 
tion. '  He  was  a  good  husband  tit 
m^  as  lang  as  he  lived ;  he  was 
that: 

That-hoo  [dhaat-oo-l,  N.  and  W., 
in  that  manner.  '  Deeant  dee  it 
that-hoo:  don't  do  it  in  that  way. 

That's-aboot-what    [dhaats- 

uboo"t  waat*],  that* s  about  all. 
See  Aboot-what.  W.,  thafa 
about  the  substance  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  thaf  8  an  explanation  of  the 
affair. 

Theeak  [thih'k],  N.  and  W., 
thatch.    See  Thack. 

Theeak,  y.  to  thatch. 

Theeaker  [thi-h'kuY],  a  thatcher. 

Theeakin  [thih'kin],  thatching. 

Theet  [thee-t],  K,  adj.  water- 
proof ;  water-tight.  A  theet  roof; 
a  theet  cask.    IceL  \>Sttr, 

Them  [dhem],  pron.  these ;  those; 
they,  *  Them's  them:  those  are 
they. 

Thea  [dhen],  conj.  than.  The 
word  than  is  not  known  in  Hoi- 
demess.  '  Jack  can  maw  bother 
then  Jim.' 

Thenken  [theng-ku'n],  p.  p.  of  to 

tJiank. 

'Thersens  [dhu'senz-],  pron.  them- 
selves. 

Thick  [thik],  adj. friendly;  closely 


intimate.      'As  thick  as  Inkle- 
weeavers.' 

Thick-haead  [thik-ih'd],  a  block- 
head. 'For  feeals  and  thicks 
heeadSf  cum  tY  Fathrinton/  was 
said  by  a  native  of  the  town. 

Thickheeadedly,  adv.  stupidly; 
blunderingly. 

Thick-o-heearin  [thik-u'-i-h'rin], 
a4j.  partially  deu. 

Thieyely  [thee'vli],  adj.  thievish; 
dishonest. 

Thimmle-pie  fthimu'l-paay *],a  tap 
on  the  heaa  of  a  child  with  a 
thimhled  finger. 

Thing-0-wold  [thing-u*-wao]d],E., 
a  paltry,  insignificant  person, 
'  An  wadn't  demeean  mysen  by 
heven  owt  te  deeah  wY  sike  a 
thing-o-wcld  as  thoo.' 

Thingumajig;  [thing-u'mu'jig],  a 
term  used  in  reference  to  any- 
thing of  which  the  name  is  for- 
gotten. Same  as  the  more  com- 
mon Thingumhoh, 

Thinken  [thing-ku'nl,  p.  p.  of  to 
think.    See  Thougnten. 

Think  lang  o'  [thingk-laang-ao], 
to  become  wearied  in  expectation 
of  anything.  *  Noo,  bayns,  did  y& 
think  lang  o'  mft  commgwhom' 
(home)  ? 

Think-on  [thingk-aon],  v.  to  re- 
member. '  Ah  didn  t  think  on  tt 
get  it.' 

Think-to  [thingk-tu'],  to  think  of. 
*  What  <ud  y&  think  to  new  paason 
(parson)?  he's  nat  mich  of  a 
preeacher.' 

Tht-sen  [dhisen.],  pron.  thyself; 
yourseli*. 

Thof  [dhaofl,  conj.  though;  al- 
though. *  Thof  thou  be  nought* 
— Cursor  Mundi, 

Thoo  [dhoo],  pron.  thou;  you. 
Used  oy  parents  when  addressing 
children,  and  superiors  their 
inferiors ;  never  vice  versa.    In- 
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tenogatiyely,  it  becomeB  ihdf  ex- 
oejljting  wbfiie  emphaais  ii  re- 
quired. 

Thow  [thaow],  N.  and  £.,  a  thaw; 
T.  to  thaw. 

Thowt  [thaowt] ,  a  thought ;  alflo, 
p.  t.  of  to  thifik, 

Thowten  [thaow-tu'n],  p.  p.  of  to 

think.  'Ah'dtAourtmthoowadn't 
deean  owt  tl  feealiah.' 

Thrade  [thieh'd],  p.  t.  of  to 

tread,  - 

Thrail  [thre-hl],  t.  to  drag; 
alao,  to  xollow  in  the  footstepe  of 
another.  'What  ia  thil  oomin 
ihraUin  efter  me  for  ?  Ah  knaw 
thoo  wants  sommat.' 

thrail  [thraei],  N.  and  K,  ▼. 
to  make  game  of.  'She*8  been 
thrailin  thil  a  bit.' 

Thraflin  [thiae*lin],  adj.aloYenly; 
untidy. 

Thrail -tengs  [thrae*l-tengz],  a 
slattemly  woman,  lit,  a  dng- 
tongs. 

Thrail-fhmir  [thrae-*Uhraof  *],  ▼. 
to  have  gone  through;  to  nave 
endured.  'Ah  knaw  all  aboot 
slush  wark,  Ah  bin  thrailed 
thruff  it  fo'  fotty  year.' 

Thrallap  [thraal-u'p],  v.  to  go 
about  in  a  slovenly  fashion.  See 
Throllap. 

Tkrallaps  [thraal-u'psl,  a  dirty, 
untidy  woman.  '  Shes  a  thrall 
lap$^  that's  what  she  is.' 

Thrallapj  [thraal-u'pi],  adj.  un- 
tidy; sfoyenly. 

Thrang  [thraang],  adj.  busy; 
actively  employed.  Seldom  used 
to  indicate  a  throng  or  crowd. 
A.S.  thrififian,  to  press.  Jona- 
than Martm,  who  set  fire  to  Tork 
Minster,  when  placed  in  the 
dock  on  his  trial,  looked  round 
the  crowded  hall  and  said,  '  lids 
is  a  varry  thrang  day,' 

TlLran8mogrify[thraansmaog*- 


lifEuiy],  V.  to  metamorphoee;  to 
dianga    In  N.  Thransmogni/y, 

Thrap  [thraap],  v.  to  pinch;  to 
squeeae;  to  bruise. 

ThrapM  [thre-h'ps],  K  and  W.,  v. 
to  tindge  about.  An  old  woman 
on  her  death-bed  being  asked  to 
take  a  message  to  a  previously 
deceased  person  said,  *  D'ye  think 
Ah  sail  ha  nowt  ti  deeah  I  heaven 
bud  gan  ihrapenn  aboot  efther 
horP*^   InN.  Tkra4X. 

Thraps  [thraape],  sb.  pL  goods ; 
fundture. 

Thrast  [thraast],  p.  t.  of  to  tkrugt 

Thravel  [thiaavil],  £.  and  K, 
V.  to  remain  steady;  to  go  or 
travel  without  fiedling :  saia  of  a 
load. 

Thraw  [thrau],  v.  to  throw;  to 
turn  in  a  lathe. 

Thraw,  a  lathe. 

Threeaele-dip  [thri-h'ku'1-dip], 
treacle-dip.  Suet  puddings  were 
formerly  made  with  a  hole  in  the 
top  into  which  each  one  dipped 
his  mouthful. 

Threeap,  N.  and  W. ;  Threep,  E. 

[thri'h'p,  three-p],  v.  to  argue 
obstinately;  to  reply  x>ertly  and 
persistently.  A.S.  ^eapian,  to 
chide,  or  contradict.  '  She  ihreapi 
m}k  doon  it  wasn't  seeah.' 

Threeapin  [thri-h'pin],  adj.  dis- 
putatious ;  pert  in  reply. 

Threed  [three*d],  £.  and  K.,  linen 
thread,  in  contradistinction  to 
cotton. 

Threnoherman  rthren-shu'mu'n], 
a  good  ihrenchermany  a  term 
ap^ed  to  one  with  a  vigorous 
appetite. 

Threp  [threp],  p.  t.  of  to  threeap. 
'She  threp  mft  doon  she  didnt 
dee  it.' 

Thriok  rthrik],  R  and  W.; 
Thrick-tnrack  [thrik-thraak], 
N.,  trade;  dealings;  connexion. 
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*Thoo  awlas  thries  tt  get  ower 
mS,  seeah  Ah'U  he'  ne  mair  thr%<^ 
wt  tha.' 

Thricker  [thrik-uY],  the  trigger  of 
a  gun.    S«e  Dab  and  Thricker. 

Thrif-box  [thrif-baoks],  N.,  a 
ohild's  money-box ;  a  thrift-box. 


Tbng 

thrtgi 


thrtgaed  taa  weeam/ 
filled  his  stomach. 

Thrig,  N.  to  fit  out,  famish,  or 
supply.  *Ah's  boon  tY^Art^  Jack 
oot  wiy  a  new  suit  o'  deeas/ 

Thrim  [thrim],  E.  and  K,  v.  to 
do  good  to;  to  perfect.  'This 
rain  11  thrim  tonnops.' 

TJiriiium-joekies  [thnm'lin-jaok- 
iz],  N.y  sb.  pi,  trembling  grass. 

Thrimmer  [thrim-uY],  E.  and  N., 
anything  of  a  superior  quality. 

Thrbiuiile[thrim*u'l],atrembling; 
y.  to  tremble. 

Thrinkle  [thring-ku'l],  v.  to 
trickle ;  also,  to  sprinkle. 

Thrippers  [thrip-u*z],  excursion- 
ists. 

Thrift  [thristj,  credit ;  v.  to  trust 
or  giye  credit. 

Throd  [thraod],  a  footpath. 

Throllibobs  [thiaol-i-baobz],  the 
human  yiscera. 

Throllop  [thraol'u'p],  a  sloyenly 
dirty  person :  generally  used  in  re- 
ference to  feii^efii  'Ahwondher 
he  should  tak  up  wY  a  dotty 
(dirty)  throllop  like  hur.* 

Throllybags  [thraol-i-baagz],  the 
yiscera  of  an  animal ;  also,  a  con- 
temptuous appellation  of  a  dirty, 
disreputable  person. 

Throonoe  fthrooTisl,  v.  to  bustle 
about;  also,  to  driye  oflf;  to 
hustle  out;  also,  W.,  to  scold 
lustily. 

Throp  [thru'p],  Thorpe,  the  ter- 
minal of  seyeral  East-Biding  yil- 
lages. 


Thropple  [thraop-u1],  the  wind- 
pipe. 

Tbropple,  v.  to  throttle;  to  grasp 
by  the  neck. 

Throp*8  wife  [thraops-wey-f],  £. 
and  N.,  an  imaginary  person 
supposed  to  be  always  extremely 
busy.  *  Ah's  as  thrang  (busy)  as 
Throp^a  vn/ej' 


ThroTren  [thraoyu'n],  pp.  (from 

I.    'Ill 
puny;  yillainous. 


thriye)  thriyen. 


throwen,* 


Throwant  [thiaowu'nt],  a  truant. 

Throwl  [thraowl],  N.,  v.  to  bowl 
or  rolL 

Throwl-egg-day  [thraowl-eg- 
dae'l  N.  Shroye-Tuesday.  fii 
N.  Hold,  hard-boiled  eggs  are 
dyed  and  throwled  in  the  fields 
on  that  day.  The  custom  is  fSast 
dying  out. 

iThraUen  [thruob-lu'n],  p.  p.  of  to 
trouUe, 

Thhick  [tbruok],  business;  traffic. 
*  WelThS  ni  mare  thruck  y/i  you.* 

ThmlF  rthruof],  prep,  through. 
'  Hoo  aid  that  oss  get  thruffyat ' 
(gate)P 

ThmlL  [thruol],  a  woman  of  bad 
character. 

Thnunmy  [thniomi],  E.,  adj.  fat; 
unwieldy. 

Thmnnle  [thruon-ul],  the  wheel 
of  a  barrow. 

Thmnnle,  y.  to  trundle  or  roll 
along. 

Thrnnnle-kite  [thruonu'l-keyt], 
corpulent  person. 

Thrushy,  Thrnssle  [thruoshi, 
thruos-ul],  E.  and  N.,  a  thrush. 

Thnusen  Tthruos'u'n],  pp.  (from 
thrust)  thrust.  *Sum  o'  them 
rich  fooaks  wad  be  glad  if  aU  us 
poor  fooaks  could  be  thrussen 
oot  o'  heayen.' 

Thumper  [thuom'puY],  anything 
very  large. 
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Thumpin  [tliiiom*pin],  adj.  large; 
lusty.     '  A  thumpin  fine  lass.' 

Thnnner-bolt  [thuon'u'-baowt], 

the  fossil  belemmte. 
Ti  [ti],  prep.  to.     See  Teoa  and 

Tiv. 
Tioe  [tey -s],  v.  to  entice ;  to  allure. 

Tickle  [tik-u'll,  adj.  delicate ;  ready 
to  Ml,  go  off,  &o.    See  Kittle. 

Tickler  [tiklnVI,  a  puzzle ;  a  diffi- 
culty. '  Noo  tms  sum's  a  reglar 
tickler.* 

Tid«  Mid,  Miseray,  Carlin, 
Paiim,anGood-feeastda7.  In 
N.  Hold,  the  Lenten  Sundays 
were  thus  designated  in  olden 
times,  but  the  couplet  is  now 
only  remembered  by  the  elders 
as  a  reminiscence  of  the  past. 
Tidy  the  second  Sunday,  when 
Te  Deum  Laudamus  was  sung. 
Midy  tiie  third  or  Middle-Sunday. 
Misera,  fourth,  when  the  Miserere 
was  chanted.  Carlin^  the  fifth, 
when  carlins  (parched  peas)  were 
eaten.  Paurn^  the  sixth,  when 
the  houses  were  decorated  with 
palm-branches.  Qoodr-feeast  day, 
Easter-Sunday. 

TY-deeah  [ti-di-h'J,  proceedings, 
goings  on,  or  action,  generally  of 
an  exciting  character.  'When 
it  was  fun  (found)  oot  ther  was 
a  pratty  ^-deeah*  *  Was  there 
mich  fi-deeah  at  oss-show  P ' 

Tie   up  pooak  aflbar  it's  fall 

ftaay-uop-puo-h'k-u*fuo*h'r-its- 
iiol'],  to  rise  up  from  an  insuffi- 
cient meal. 
Tied  [taayd],  pp.  bound;  ob- 
liged; impelled.  *He's  tied  tt 
bo  honest  'cos  there's  nowt  tt 
steoal.'  Used  also  persuasively, 
as,  'Thoo's  tied  i\  cum  an  hear 
oor  new  preeacher.' 

Tien  [taayu'n],  p.  p.  of  to  tie. 

Ties  [taayz],  sb.  pi.  cows'  hobbles, 
used  during  milldng  to  preyent 
the  kicking  over  of  the  pail. 


Tig  [tig],  a  boy's  game  in  which 
we  player  scores  by  touching  one 
who  runs  before  him. 

Tigmn,  p.  p.  of  to  iig  (to  touch,  in 
a  boy's  game). 

Tigffy-Tonchwood,  K  and  W. ; 
Tigrgexy-Toudiwood,  N.  [tigi, 
<yr  tig'uVi,  tuoch'wuod],  a  game 
similar  to  %,  but  in  which  wood 
must  be  touched. 

Til  [tU],  W.,  prep.  to.  Dan.  ^3. 
*The  soule  with  the  Gbdhede 
went  intil  hole.'— ForAw.  Poem^ 
temp.  Edw.  HE. 

Tile-off  [taayl-aof],  deficient  in 
intellect ;  crazed  on  some  parti- 
cular point.  *  He  wadn't  deeah 
seeah  if  he  hadn't  gotten  a  tile-off,* 

Tile-tiv  [taayl-tiv],  K,  to  accom- 
modate oneself  to  circumstances, 
especially  to  unpleasant  things. 
*  Ah  deeant  like  it  at  all,  bud  Ah 
sal  ha  tt  tiU-tiv  it.' 

Til-iha-lil-tha  [til-dhu'-lil-dhu'l, 
E.,  adv.  with  great  speed. 
'Didn't  we  gan  til'tha-lU'tha 
when  we  walked  ti  Hornsea  P'  In 
N.  TU-tha-lil'im. 

Timawn  [timau-n],  to-morrow. 

Ting  [ting],  E.,  v.  to  ring;  to 
jingle.  *Thraw  shillin  upo' 
fleer,  an  see  if  it  ting$* 

Tipe-ower  [teyp-aow-u'r'],  to  up- 
set. 

Tipe-np  [teyp-uop],to  raise  one 
end  by  pressing  on  the  other. 

Tippy   [tip-i],   N.   and    E.,  the 

biim  of  a  hat  or  cap.  See  Flipe. 
Tippy-toes  [tip-i-tuo'h'z],  tip-toes 

(to  stand  on). 
Ti't  [tit],  to  it. 
Tit,  N.,  an  almost  imperceptible 

rent  in  a  piece  of  clotii. 
Tither  [tidhu'r^],  N.,  adv.  to  that 

place.     *  Let's  gan  titheVy  an  see 

what's  up.' 
Titivate  [tit-i  vae-  -t] ,  v.  to  smarten ; 

to  put  m  order. 
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Titty  [titi],  (1)  a  woman's 
breast;  (2)  the  milk  therefrom ; 
(3)  a  kitten. 

Titty-doy  •[tit-i-daoyl,  a  diminti- 
tive  person,  generally  applied  to 
females ;  adj.  small ;  dimmutiYe. 

Tiv  [tiv],  prep.  to.  Used  before 
vowels.    See  Ti  and  Teea. 

Ti-year  [tu'-yihY],  adv.  this  year. 

In  E.  often  [ta'-rhY], 
To   \W],  prep.  of.    Used  after 

verbs  of  thinking.     *  What  d'ye 

thinktothatP' 

TofEer  [taofnY],  rags;  untidy 
refuse  of  any  kind.  'Thoo'd 
bother  bon  (bum)  all  that  toffer 
oot  o'  awd  dhrawer.* 

Toggery  [taogniYi],  clothing. 

Tom-chawdon  [taom-chau-du'n], 
£.  and  N.  Same  as  Chawdy- 
bag  or  Ohoddy-bag. 

Tom-londy,  W.,  a  goblin  conjured 
up  to  frighten  children. 

Tommy- londy  [taomi-laowdi], 
E.,  uie  whistline  noise  made  by 
the  wind;  ahignwind. 

Tommy-taylor.  [taomi-tae-luY], 
E.  and  N.,  an  insect  of  the  crane- 
fly  genus,  called  in  many  p£urts 
of  tne  North  '  Daddy  long-legs.' 

Ton  [taon],  v.  (1)  to  turn;  (2) 
to  curdle ;  to  become  sour.  Said 
of  milk,  beer,  &c. 

Ton-ken  [taon-ken*],  E.,  a  tiun- 
ing,  or  oarrel-chum.  Literally 
a  turn-chum ;  hence,  a  fi&t,  im- 
wieldy  person.  *  He's  a  reglar 
Um-ken,* 

Tonnnp-heed  [taonu'p-ee-d],  E., 
a  blockhead.  '"N oo^  Ummip-heed, 
stand  oot  o*  gate.'  In  N.  and 
W.heead. 

Tooan  [tuoh'n],  the  one. 

'If  ya  saw  him  but  walk  you 

would  laugh  flt  tX  brust, 
For  tooan  leg  or  tother  is  seer 
tl  be  fuBt,'—H6ldeme9$  Song, 
See  Teean. 


Top-garret  [taop-gaarit],  the 
head ;  the  bram,  *  He's  wantin 
iv  his  top-garreit*  i,  e.  is  deficient 
in  intellect. 

Top-leet  rtaop-lee-t],  v.  imp.  snuff 
tne  candle. 

Topper  [taop'u'r'],  N.  and  E., 
anything  very  good.  *  This  new 
machines  a  topper.* 

Toppin  [taop'inl,  N.  and  E.,  a 
head  of  hair.  *Thoo's a sthrange 
rough  toppin  ti-day.' 

Toppin,  adj.  very  good.  *  It's  a 
tc^pin  good  ley'  (scythe). 

Tossen  [taos-u'n],  p.  p.  of  to  toss. 

Tother  [tuodh-u'r'],  the  other. 

Tottle  [taot'u'l],  K  and  E.,  v.  to 
cant ;  to  tilt  on  one  side.  '  TottU 
barrow  ower.'  *  TottZe-ower,'  to 
upset  or  overturn. 

Tottle,  V.  to  toddle;  to  walk 
feebly. 

Tottle4oo  [taot'u'l-doo-],  a  turtle- 
dove. 

Tottly  [taot-li],  adj.  ready  to  fall; 
unstable.  '  Ah's  a  bit  sthranger 
then  Ah  was,  bud  Ah's  varry 
to^y  yit.'  - 

Tonchen  [tuoch-u'n],  p.  p.  of  to 
tovbch. 

Tonoher  [tuoch-u'r*].  *As  near 
as  a  toucher*  i.  e.  as  nearly  as 
possible ;  on  the  point  of  touch- 
ing. 

Tonohoni  [tuochu's],  E.,  adj. 
peevish;  touchy.  *He  was  a 
varry  totichotu  chap  was  awd 
Bobby.' 

Tough-tag  [tuof-taag],  gristle. 
See  Teeaf-taff. 

Tonghten  [taowtu'n],  p.  p.  of  to 

teach. 

Tow  [taow],  E.,  V.  to  make  un- 
tidy, or  throw  into  disorder. 
'You've  tou/d  mah  kist  up 
finely.' 

Towple  [taow'pu'l],  v.  to  topple. 
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Towple  ower  [taowpnl-aown'r'], 
to  £bI1  oyer  through  being  top- 
heayy. 

Towple-ower-taily  K  and  K,  to 
to  turn  a  somersault. 

Tow-row  [taow-raow],  a  confa- 
sion,  or  noisy  disturbance. 

Tow-row,  ▼.  to  bustle;  also,  to 
go  aboiit  in  a  noisy  or  disorderly 
manner.  *  Lef  s  gan  yam,  Ah  s 
tired  o'  gyin  tow-rowin  aboot.' 

Towt  [taowt],  p.  t.  of  to  teach, 

Towzle  [taowzu'l],  v.  to  pull 
about ;  to  disarrange. 

Tnl  [tuol],  E.,  prep.  to.  Not  so 
common  as  TI  and  Tiy. 

Tninmle  [tuomnil],  y.  to  falL 
Tnmmle-ageean  [tuom*ul- 

ugi'h'n],  y.  to  fall  in  with ;  to 
come  in  contact  '  Ah  sowt  him 
all  ower,  an  at  last  Ab  tummled 
ageean  him  I  mahket.' 

Tninmle -ower- tail,  y.  to  turn 

head  oyer  beels. 

Tnndher  [tuon-dbuVl,  tinder. 
The  tundher-box,  with  flint,  steel, 
and  brimstone  matches,  a  cum- 
brous, tedious  mode  of  procuring 
a  light,  is  now  only  to  be  seen 
in  museums  as  a  redio  of  the 
past. 

Tnng  [tuong],  y.  to  tongue ;  to 
articulate  or  pronounce.  'Ab 
can't  tung  eake  big  wods  as 
them.' 

Tnngen  [tuong-u'n],  p.  p.  of  to 
tongtie, 

Tnp  [tuop],  a  ram  sheep. 

Tnp-lamb  [tuop-laam],  a  young 
male  sheep,  which  name  it  re- 
tains twelye  months,  when,  if 
uncut,  it  becomes  a  tup ;  if  cut, 
it  is  called  a  wether-hog,  and 
fattened  for  the  butcher;  if 
kept  another  year,  it  is  then 
called  a  wetlier-shearling.  Fe- 
male sheep  are  designated  frim- 
mer-lambs,  hogs,  and  shoarlmgs. 


Tnry-lnry  [too-ri-loo-ri],  E.  and 
N.,  at  a  rapid  pace. 

Tnasypeg  [tuosipeg],  a  child's 
term  for  a  tootb. 

Tnt-ball  [tuot-bau**l],  K,  a  game 
at  ball,  now  only  played  by 
boys,  but  half  a  century  ago  by 
adidts  on  Ash  Wednesday,  be- 
lieying  that  unless  they  did  so 
they  would  fall  sick  in  haryest 
time.  This  is  a  yery  ancient 
game,  and  was  elsewhere  called 
atool'hall,  indulged  in  by  the 
clergy  as  well  as  laity  to  ayert 
misrortune. 
*Yotmg  men  and  maids,  now 

yery  brisk. 
At  barley  break  and  tiool-haU 
frisk.'  , 

Poor  Bohin*s  Almanack,  1677. 

Tnttle  [tuotnil],  N.,a4j.  excitable ; 
short-tempered. 

Tnv  [tuoy],  E.,  prep.  to.    The 

frep.  to  IS  thus  represented  in 
[old.  by  fiye  different  words,  te, 
teea,  tiv,  tut,  tuv. 

Twang  [twaang],  (1)  a  peculiar 
flayour;  (2)  a  sharp,  sudden 
pain. 

Twattle  [twaat'ul],  foolisb  talk. 

Twattle,  y.  to  talk  foolishly. 

Twattle,  N.,  y.  to  soothe  witb 
kind  words. 

Tweeab  [twi-h*],  adj.  two. 

Tweeab-feeae'd  [twi-b'-fi-b'st], 
N.  and  W.,  double-faced ;  hypo- 
criticaL 

Twenk  [twengk],  K,  y.  to  give 
sharp  cuts  with  a  whip. 

TwiU  [twil],  a  quill. 

Twilt  [twilt],  a  quilt  or  counter- 
pane. 

Twilt,  y.  (1)  to  quilt;  (2)  to  flog. 

Twiltin  [twiHin],  a  flogging. 
'  He  desaryes  a  good  twiltin.* 

Twine  [twaayn],  K  and  E.,  v. 
to  whine ;  to  cry. 
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Twiny  [twaay-id]^  N.  and  E., 
a4j.  peevish ;  wmning.  *  Bayn's 
yarry  twiny  tl-neet,  wmtf  s 
matherP* 

Twift  ^twifltl,  W.,  a  ravenoua 
appetita  'He's  gotten  a  good 
twi$t.* 

Twiftin-an-twinin  [twis-tin-u'n- 
twaaynin],  murmuiing;  oom- 
plaamng  peeyiahly* 

Twitch  [twich],  v.  to  tie  tightly; 
to  squeeze.  '  l^wUch  thi  shavB 
(sheaves)  tighther.' 

Twitoh-belt  [twich-belt],  N.,  an 
earwig.    See  Forkin-Bobin. 

Twiiher  [twith*a'r'],  v.  to  be  an- 
gry or  envious;  to  murmur 
peevishly.  <  They'll  be  fit  to 
twiiher  thersens,'  >.  «.  they  will 
be  ready  to  die  of  envy. 

Twifhera  [twith'u'z],  sb.  pL  fid- 
gets. *A11  uno'  fwithers;*  all 
nervous  or  fidgetty;  all  upon 
tenterhooks. 

Tyfe  [teyf  ],  K.,  a  horse  sprained 
in  the  back. 

miins  [uol'inz],  N.,  sb.  pi.  the 
beard  and  husks  of  barley. 

TTmmer  [uomniVI,  the  Humber. 
'  Gan  tl  Ummer  —an  expression 
of  scorn  or  derision,  similar  to 
the  more  common  phrase,  *  Gk>  to 
Jericho.' 

TTmpton  [uomp'tu'n],  Holmpton, 
a  Holdemess  village. 

Un  Tu'n],  or  An,  one.  'It's 
nobbut  a  lahtle  im.'  One,  the 
number,  is  never  so  pronounced, 
being  always  yan;  whilst  one,  a 
person  or  object,  is  always  un  or 
an^  never  yan, 

Vnbethowt  [uonbithaowt],  £. 
and  W.,  not  thought  of  of  re- 
membered. Curiously,  in  N.  it 
has  the  reverse  meamng,  and  is 
used  as  a  verb,  meaning  to  re- 
call to  memory.  'Ah  just  un- 
hethowt  mysen  uat  I  haint  gotten 
nt  kinlin  (firewood)  in.' 


Vncod  [uon-kaod],  W.,  adj.  un- 
couth; strange;  odd.  Also, 
adv.  uncommonly ;  extraordi- 
narily; used,  however,  only  in 
connection  with  a4]ectives  imply- 
ing sometiiing  curious,  strange, 
or  odd.  'Heis  a  unood  queer 
chap.' 

XJnoome  [uonkuom*],  not  come. 
'  Ah've  been  waitin  for  him  this 
hoor  jMMt,  an  he's  wmoome  yit.' 

TTndherdrawin  [uon'dhu'-dhrau'- 
in],  E.  and  N.,  the  ceiling  of  a 
room. 

Vndherloot  [uon*dhu'loo'*t],  R, 
one  who  is  oefooled,  bullied,  or 
undherloodecL  'Ah  wadn't  he' 
nowt  to  deea  wiv  it;  they're 
TT>ft.lrTrin  a  undherloot  o'  thft.' 

TTndherlude  [uon-dhu'loo"],  £., 
V.  to  make  same  of;  to  banter; 
to  bully.  Also,  to  assign  a  fSedse 
pretext. 

Trndhemeean  [uon-dhu'neen],  E. 
and  W.,  adv.  and  prep,  beneath; 
underneath.  In  JQ.  Hold,  it  is 
used  also  in  the  sense  of  coping 
with,  outwitting,  or  getting  the 
upper  hand  of  an  antagonist,  as, 
<  There's  neeah  gettin  undher^ 
neean  him.' 

TTndheraoalins  [uon'dhu'-skae**- 
linz],  sb.  pL  the  upper  surface  of 
milk,  after  the  removal  of  the 
cream,  which  contains  a  slight 
admixture  of  cream. 

TTndheraooat  Fuon'dhu'suo'h't], 
E.  and  N.,  the  lower  order  of 
people.  '  Us  untlhersooat  meant 
expect  sike  things.' 

TTngain  [uonge-h'n],  a4j.  un- 
handy; indirect;  not  easily 
accessible.  '  Thoo  may  mannish 
(manage)  it,  bud  it's  a  varry  un- 
gain  way  o'  deein  it.' 

Ungainly,  adv.  circuitously;  be- 
set with  difficulties. 

TTngainly,  adj.  unprepossessing 
in  aspect. 

TTnheppen  [uoncp'u'n],  E.,  adj. 
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out  of  place;  malapropo$.    See 
Happen. 

TTnked  [uong-kid],  E.,  a^j.  lone- 
some; dreary;  cheerlesa  *  Thoo's 
leet;  it  is  a  unked  pleeaoe,  is 
this  awd  hooee.' 

ITnpossable  [uonpaos'u'bul],  adj. 
impossible. 

TTniided  [nonsaaydid],  in  dis- 
order ;  not  cleared  away. 

Upbraid  [uopbre-h'd],  N.  and 
W.,  Y.  This  term  is  made  use 
of  in  reference  to  anything  eaten 
which  'rifts  up'  in  the  mouth, 
or  causes  other  unpleasant  after 
effects.  '  Ah  niyyer  eeats  onions 
bud  they  upbraida  m&.' 

TTpod  [uopTi'd],  sometimes  VpOT, 
abbreyiated  to  TTpo'  before  a 
consonant,  prep.  upon.  *Why 
leeak  (lookfthere,  it's  upod  arm- 
chair.' <He  liyes  upo*  Sunk' 
(Sunk  Island,  in  the  Humber). 

TTp-od  ruop^aod'],v.  to  maiTit>ain, 
uphold,  or  support  an  assertion. 
In  this  word  uie  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  latter  syllable ;  in  upod, 
Bupra,  on  the  first.  '  He  niyyer 
intended  tt  wrang  (do  wrong  to) 
awd  woman,  an  that  Ab'll  vp^ 
od,  whatiyyer  they  may  say.' 

TTpo'-foot  [uop-u'-fuot],  E. ;  feeat, 
N.  and  W.,  able  to  walk  again 
after  sickness.  '  Poor  awd  fell&, 
he  laid  a  lang  time  on  his  back, 
bud  he  gotten  upo'-foot  ageean.' 

ITpo'l-heeaps  [uop-u'-i-h'psl  in 
confusion  or  disorder.  'Koom 
was  all  upo'-keeapSy  an  you 
couldnt  f  Ifnd  nowt' 

TTpper-mrret  [uop-u'-gaar-it],  K 
and  N.,  the  head  or  brain; 
generally  employed  in  reference 
to  the  intelfect.  'He's  a  bit 
wake  (weak)  iy  his  upper-garret,' 
See  Top-gajrret. 

TTpsidaisy  [uopsidae'zi],  an  ex- 
pression iised  to  a  child  when 
raised  up  in  Uie  air  at  arm's 
length. 


TTps-i^  [uops-wi],  Vpa^wiv  be- 
fore a  yowel,  raised.  '  He  t^a-vfi 
his  fist,  an  knocks  him  doon.' 

ITptak  ruop*taak],  N.,  foremost 
m  skill  or  ability.  '  As  for  Tom, 
talk  aboot  mawin,  or  dikin,  or 
theeakin,  why  he's  uptak  on  em 
all.' 

Up  tX  nowt  [uop-ti-naowtj, 
ffood  for  nothing;  deficient  m 
Knowledge. 

Us  [uoz],  pron.  we.  'There  was 
only  US  two  there.'  This  form  is 
neyer  used  nominatiyely,  as  '  U$ 
went,'  a  common  expression  in 
the  south,  excepting  as  a  prefix 
to  a  noun,  as  in  the  illustration 
to  TTndhersooat. 

UsenH  [eu*za'nt],  used  not ;  was 
not  formerly.  'It  tuenH  to  be 
8e€«h  when  Ah  was  a  lad.' 

Uwil  [uoyill,  N.,  a  finger-stall, 
or  portion  of  an  old  gloye,  used 
as  a  coyering  for  a  sore  finger. 

Vaggy  Fvaagi],  E.,  adj.  low; 
debased ;  of  eyil  propensities. 

yahment  [yaa*ment],  veimin; 
noxious  insects  or  reptiles.  Also, 
a  term  of  opprobrium  for  a  per- 
son guilty  of  mean  or  dishonour- 
able actions.  Applied  also  to 
tiresome  children.  'Qet  oot  o* 
hoose,  yft  vaJiment.' 

Vannook  [yaan'u'k],  K,  a  large 
fragment;  a  considerable  portion. 
'  Cliff  com  doon  \  sike  vannocJcB 
as  was  niyyer  seen  afoor.' 

Vast  ^yaastl,  a  great  deal;  a 
considerable  amount.  '  It  was  a 
vast  tt  gY  for  sike  a  naud  oss  as 
that.'  '  Ther  was  a  vast  o'  fooaks 
at  fair.' 

VesMl-onp  woman,  a  Christmas 
carol-singer.  See  Bezole-cup 
woman. 

Viewly  [yeuii],  adj.  attractive ; 
presentable;  good-looking.  'Put 
best  apples  at  top,  an  mak  em 
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leeak   viewly,  an   then   xnebby 
thooll  sell  em.' 

Waak  [waa-k],  K  and  W. ; 
Worrk  [waor'k],  B.,  work;  ▼• 
to  work. 

Waak,  an  ache  or  pain.  'Teeath- 
waak,*  Y.  to  ache.  *  Mam,  mt 
belly  waaks,^ 

Waakin-day  [waa-kin-dae'J; 
Warkaday,  frequently  in  K, 
an  ordinary  week-day,  m  contra- 
distinction to  Sunday.  *  Wadkin- 
day,*  or  *  Warkaday  waak.' 

Waakle  [waak-u'l],  W.,  adj.  weak ; 
feeble;  tottering. 

Waan^t  [waa'nt],  was  not;  were 
not.  *Ahfvaan*t  deein  nowt  ti 
mak  sike  a  blatherment  aboot.' 
'As  ther  was  two  on  ns,  we 
waanH  a  bit  flaid  gannin  thruff 
choch-yahd  at  midneet.' 

Wabble  [waab-u'l], v.to  totter;  to 
shake,  with  symptoms  of  idl- 
ing. 'That  yat  w(ibhlea  seeah, 
when  it's  oppen'd  or  shut,  it'll 
be  oomin  doon  seean  if  it  isn't 
fassen'd.' 

Wabbly  [waab'li],  adj.  tremu- 
lous; insecure;  unsteady. 

Wack-keead  [waak-ih'd],  E. and 
N.,  a  blockhead;  a  stupid  blun- 
derer. 

Wad  [waad],  would.  '  Ah  wadnH 
gan  if  Ah  was  him ;  wad  thoo, 
nooP' 

Waff  [waaf],  a  slight  gust  of 
wind;  a  current  of  air  laden 
with  perfume.  Also,  a  slight 
foreign  flayour  in  a  liquid. 

Waffish  [waaf'ish];  /Waffy 
[waaf i],  adj.  weak ;  insipid ;  un- 
pleasant in  flavour:  used  in  re- 
ference to  liquor.  Also,  weak ; 
languid;  inclining  to  illness. 

Wag  [waagl,  v.  to  beckon. 
Froquently  followed  by  the  prep, 
o'  before  consonants,  of  before 
Yowels,  and  on  at  the  end  of  a 


sentence.  'Ah  wag^d  o'  Bill, 
Ah  didn't  wag  of  Aaron ;  he's  a 
chap  Ah  sud  niYver  a  thowt  o' 
waggin  en,* 

Waggle  [waag'ul],  to  shake ;  to 
Tibrate. 

'There  was  a  Bobin  Bedbreast 
set  upon  a  powle. 
Wiggle-waggle  went  his  tail,'  &c. 

Nuraery  Rhyme, 

WakM  [waa's],  9J^,  worse.  See 
Wos. 

WaliBer  J^waa-suV],  adj.  a  more 
energetic  form  of  Wahse.  Some- 
times it  is  still  further  energised : 
'Why  that's  wahaerer  an  wah- 
ecTCT, 

Wahst  fwaast] ;  Wahsist 
[waas'istj,  ac^.  worst 

Wall  -  wah !  [waa*  -  waa*],  why- 
why  !  a  muttered  expression  of 
combined  remonstrance  and  sub- 
mission to  the  imdeseryed  re- 
proof of  a  superior  when  it 
would  be  impolitic  to  reply. 

Wahzle  [waa'zu'l],  N.,  ▼.  to  move 
along  stealthily. 

Wain't  [we*h'nt],  will  not 

Waiten  [we-h'tu'n],  p.  p.  of  to 
wait, 

Wak      [waak];      Wakken 
[waak'u^],  v.  to  awake.    A.8. 
wacan,  to  waka 
' "Whether  you  sleep  or  wak* 
A  satirical    song   of  Beverley, 
14th  century. 

Wakely  [waak'li],  weak;  feeble. 
'  She's  a  poor  wakdy  bayn,  Ah's 
feead  she  weeant  live  lang.' 

Wakken,  adj.  sharp ;  clever ; 
acute.  'He's  a  wakken  chap; 
he  knaws  a  thing  or  two.' 

Wakkensome  [waak-u'nsu'mL 
a4j.  disinclined  for  sleep.  '  Ajk 
pass'd  a  varry  wakkensorne  neet.' 

Wakky  [waaki],  E.  and  K,  a 
simpleton.  '  Thoo  wakky  !  didn't 
thft  see  he  wanted  tX  get  hod  o' 
thy  bit  o*  brass '  (money)  ? 
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Wale  [we'h1]i  ▼.  to  beat  with  a 
stick.  MoBso-Gothio  waius,  a 
rod  or  stick. 

Wallopin  [waal'ii'pin],  adj.  ex- 
oessiyely  large.  '  What  wallopin 
taties  them  is  I'  Sometimes 
used  adverbially  in  duplicate: 
*  Them's  wallopin  big  taties.' 

Warn  [waam],  N.,  adj.  tasteless; 
also,  unpleasant  in  flaTour. 

Wam-stitclL  [waam-stichl  E.  and 
N.,  a  long  and  bad  stitch.  Ori- 
ginally a  shoemaker's  term,  but 
now  applied  generally  to  bad 
sewing. 

Wan  [waan];  Wand  [waand], 
p.  t.  of  to  win. 

Wand  it  [waand-itl  more  fre- 
quentiy  '  awand  it/  warrant  it ; 
an  expression  of  assurance. 
'  Hell  come  tiy  a  bad  end  yan  o' 
these  days,  Ah'll  wand  it  he 
will' 

Wankle  [waang*ka1],  adj.  weak; 
unstable;  tottering;  standing  on 
an  insecure  basis.  A.S.  wancol, 
unsteady.  '  Betwize  this  wardde 
world  and  se.' — Northtmbrian 
Homily,  circa  1330. 

Wanky  [waang'ki],  E.,  a  simple- 
ton.   See  Waklcy. 

Want  [waant],  v.  to  require  or 
deserre.  'llioo  wants  a  good 
whaokin,  that  thoo  diz,  tY  mak 
thft  behave.' 

Wantin  pwaant'inl,  lacking  sense 
or  intellect.  'You  meant  tak 
nooatis  o'  what  he  says ;  he's  a 
a  bit  wanting 

Wap  [waap],  v.  to  flog  or  beat 
in  the  way  of  punishment. 

Wap,  y.  to  beat  an  antagonist 
in  a  fight ;  to  surpass  a  compe- 
titor. 

Wappin  [waap'in],  a  flogging. 

Waps  [waaps],  sb.  pi.  punish- 
ment by  blows.  *  Thooll  get  thi 
waps  when  thV  faytiier  cums 
whom '  (home). 


Ware  [waeT'],  v.  to  expend.  *Ah 

nobbut  wa/red  a  shillin  at  £ur.^ 
'  On  swych  chafiare 
Wuld  y  feyn  my  sylure  ware* 
Idimyng,  Ha/ndlyng  of  Synne. 

Warish  [waar-ish],  K,  the 
withers  ox  a  horse. 

Warner  [waa*nu'rL  N.  and  E., 
a  warden:  chiefly  applied  to 
church-wardens. 

Warp  [waa*p],  a  deposit  of  sedi- 
ment from  a  river,  forming  new 
land.  In  N.  a  deposit  of  sand 
on  the  coast. 

Warp,  W.,  V.  to  cause  an  inun- 
dation of  land,  so  as  to  throw 
over  it  a  deposit  of  fertilising 
sediment  E.  and  N.  to  silt  up. 
A.S.  weorpan^  to  throw  or  cast 
up. 

Warp-land  [waa*p-laand],  land 
formed  by  the  silt  of  a  river,  or 
the  deposit  of  earth  removed 
from  one  part  of  the  coast  to 
another  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 
Sunk  Island,  in  the  Humber 
(formerly  an   island,  but  now 

C'  led  to  the  mainland),  has 
n  so  formed,  and  is  now  in 
process  of  enlaijgement,  by  de- 
posits torn  from  the  Holdemess 
coast  and  carried  by  currents 
round  Spurn  Point. 

Warrand  it  [waaru'nd-it],  a 
pledge  of  assurance.  Same  as 
wand  it. 

*  Be  not  ashamed ;  I  warande  the, 
Though  thou  be  rude  in  song 
and  rhyme. 
Thou  shalt  to  youth  some  oca- 
sionbe 
In  Gedly  sportes  to  pass  theyr 
time.' 
Miles  Coverdale,  nat.  Go.  York. 

Warry  [waar-i],  N.;  Waroot 
[waa'*roo*t],  B.,  v.  imp.  beware ; 
take  heed ;  look  out. 

Was  [waaz],  v.  was;  were.  Em- 
ployed in  all  the  three  persons, 
Doth  singular  and  plural.  '  Was 
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thooP'  *Youwa$r  *Thoy  waanV 
Wor  (were)  is  frequently  uBed  in 
the  same  indiaoriminate  way. 

Waaiher  [we'h'sthuV],  a  thief  in 
the  candle,  as  it  is  called  else- 
where, and  Bometimes  in  Holder- 
nees,  which  causes  it  to  gutter 
and  waste  away. 

Wasthril  [waesthril],  N,  and 
W.;  Wasther  [waes-thuY],  B., 
a  spendthrift. 

Wafh  [waath],  E.  and  K,  a  foid. 

Watt  her  [waath-uY],  water. 
'  The  (y)  wear  borne  a  long  by 
the  waiter  o'  Twyde.' — Chevy 
Chace, 

Watther-bewiteh'd  [waath*u'-bi- 

wicht*],  a  weak  infusion  of  tea  or 
mixing  of  grog. 

Watther-crashes  [waath-u'- 
kraash-iz],  E.  and  N.,  sb.  pi. 
water-creeses. 

Watther-keeak  [waath'u'-ki'h'k], 
a  cake  made  oz  flour  and  water 
only. 

Wands  [wau-dz],  sb.  pi.  the 
wolds  or  uplands  of  tiie  East 
Biding. 

Wave  [weh'v],  K,  p.  t.  of  to 

weave, 

Waw  [waaw],  E.  and  N.,  v.  to 
mew. 

Wawlin  [waawlin],  K,  a  squall- 
ing. 

Wawstart  [wau-8taa"t],E.;Wa7- 
staht^  [wae'8taa**t],  N.,  int^. 
*  Woe  is  the  heart ! ' — an  exclam- 
ation of  pity  or  grief. 

Wawy  [waawil,  K  and  E.,  a4j. 
lan^d;  fee  Die;  faint;  dis- 
pirited. 'Thoo  nobbut  leeaks 
varry  watoy  this  mawnin '  (morn- 
ing)- 

Wax  [waaksl,  v.  to  grow;  to 
increase.  A  growing  child  is 
said  to  be  waxin,  '  And  all  the 
other  partys  of  her  body  VKixe 
more  crazed  every  daye.' — Bishop 


Fisher  (a  native  of  Bersrley), 
Funeral  Sermon  on  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Biohmond. 

Waxin-pains  [waak'sin-pae^nz], 
sb.  pi.  growing  pains. 

Way  [we'h'],  a  word  used  in  con- 
junction with  lang  to  signify  in 
a  great  degree,  as,  '  It's  a  lang- 
way  bother  (much  better^  tX  shak 
hands  and  payt  (part)  frinds 
then  tY  fight  an  Knock  yan 
another  aboot.' 

Wayk  rwe-h'k],  adj.  weak.  *And 
nxak  nim  in  fall  wayk  state.' — 
Hampole,  Fridee  of  Conacience, 

Weaky  [wee-ki],  E.;  Weeaky 
[wi'h'ldh,  N.,  aic^.  soft  but  not 
soddenea  (bread). 

Weather-breedher  [wedli*u'- 

bree*dhuV],  a  period  of  fine 
weather  in  winter,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  precursor  of  a 
storm. 

Weather-eall  [wedhii'ivgau-l], 
E.  and  N.,  a  &int  indication  of  a 
double  rainbow. 

Wed  [wed],  v.  to  marry  or  be 
married.  *  It's  fotty  (forty)  ^ear, 
cum  Kesmas  ^Christmas),  sm  me 
an  mah  awd  aeeam  was  wed* 

Weddinen  [wed*in*u'z],  sb.  pi. 
the  bride,  bridegroom,  and 
guests  of  a  marriage-feast. 

Wee  [wee],  adj.  small.  Fre- 
quently used  endearingly,  and 
sometimes  in  duplicate.  '  What 
a  bonny  wee  lahtle  bayn  it  is.' 

Weeage  [wi-u'j],  sing,  and  pi. 
wage  or  wages. 

Weeah  [wi-h*],  pron.  who. 

Weeah-woth-th^  an  impiecar 
tion*  lit,  woe-worth-thee,  or 
woe  betida  thee. 

Weeam  [wi*h'm1,  the  stomach. 
A.S.  wamh,  the  belly;  the  womb. 
Walm^te,  originally  Weamb- 
gate,  York,  was  so  called  be- 
cause tripe-sellers  and  makers  of 
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bowstring  from  the  intestines  of 
animals  dwelt  in  the  street.  See 
Thrig  liis  weeam. 
Weeanded  [wi-h'ndid],  p.  1  of  to 
wean  ;  also  of  to  wane,  *  We've 
eetten  bayn  weeanded  J  'Meean's 
(moon)  weeanded  a  good  bit  noo.' 

Weeans  [wi*h'nz],  sb.  pi.  lit. 
wee  ones ;  little  children. 

Weeaa't  [we*h'nt],  will  not 
*  We  weeanH  gan  yam  till  mawnin, 
Till  dayleet  diz  appear.' 

Holdemess  version  of  a  popular 
drinking  song. 
Weearin  [wi'h'rin],  E.  and  K, 
consumption;  a  wearing  away. 
'Ah's  freeten'd  it's  a  weearin 
poor  lass  has  getten  inteeah.' 

Weeaian  [wi-h'zu'n],  the  wind- 
pipe. 

*When  that  nasty  man,    Jack 

Ketch,  sir, 
Put     his      rope     aboot     his 
weeatan,^ 

Weeasand  [wi'h'za'ndl,  E.  and 
W.,  Wi2zen;d  [wiz-u'nd],  R,  N., 
and  W.,  a^j.  lean;  shrunken; 
dried  up.  Washington  Irving 
describes  a  man  as  'a  weaeon- 
faced  feUow.' 

Weeasten  [wih'stu'n],  p.  p.  of  to 

waste. 

Weeasihril  [wih'sthril],  N.  and 
W.    Same  as  WasthrU. 

Weeaved  [wi-h'vd],  p.  t.  of  to 

weave, 

Weel-put-tegither,  strongly 
built;  muscular. 

Weel-tY-deeah  [wee-l-ti-di-h'],  in 
comfortable  circumstances ;  weU 
of!  pecimiarily. 

Weeny  [wee-ni],  E.  and  K,  adj. 
very  small. 

Wefted-np  [weftid-uop],  E.  and 
N.,  plugged  up;  completely 
filled.  *  Comer  is  all  wefted-up 
vr\  muck.' 

Weight  0'  brass  [weyt-u*-braas],  a 


large  amount  of  wealth,  or  re- 
dundancy of  money.  '  He  deed 
(died)  wotii  a  weight  o'  hraseJ* 
*  That  hoose  would  ;cost  a  weight 
o'  hr<u9  tl  beeld.' 

[wihY],  N.,  a  pond. 

Well  [wel],  E.,  a  pond. 

Weltin  [weltin],  a  flogging. 

Weii[wen],E.,anoven.  SeeYnne. 

Weng  [weng],  K,  a  wen;  a 
tumour. 

Werrit  [weritl,  E.  and  W.,  v. 
to  £ret;  to  chafe  with  annoy- 
ance; to  repine;  also,  to  com- 
plain petulantly;  also,  to  tease 
miportunately. 

Wersens  [wu'sen'z],  pron.  our- 
selves. 

Wesh  [wesh],  E.,  stale  urine, 
formerly  used  in  the  plaoe^  of 
soap  for  washing  both  clothing 
and  the  person. 

Wesh,  V.  to  wash.  A.Sw  wcescan, 
'Two  weehynge  towels  for  my 
Lorde  to  tw«cAwith.' — Northum- 
berland HoueeJioid  Book,  Leckon- 
field,  near  Beverley,  circa  1500. 

Wether-hog  [wedh'uV-aog],acut 
male  sheep  of  the  second  season. 

Wet-thy-whistle  [wet^hi- 
wis'u'l],  take  a  drink :  used  in 
all  persons  and  numbers. 

Wet-wi-rain  [wet-wi-rae'n],  to 
rain  sHghtly ;  to  drizzle. 

Whack  [waak],  a  blow ;  also,  the 
sound  occasioned  by  tiie  fall  of 
anything  heavy.  *  It  com  doon 
wiv  a  reglar  whack,* 

Whack,  V.  to  beat.  ^Ahlltohaek 
thy  hide  fo'  th^,  if  thoo  isn't 
good.'  In  Colorado,  U.  S.,  ox- 
teamsters  are  called  'bull- 
whackerej 

Whack,  V.  to  surpass;  to  over- 
come an  antagonist.  'Ah  can 
whack  him  onny  day  at  sums' 
(in  arithmetic). 

Whacker    [waak-u*r'],   anything 
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extraordinarily  large.  *  Weel, 
that  is  a  whadcer  ! '  Great  em- 
phasiB  on  xb. 

Whack  for  hii  brass  [ waak-fa'r-ir 
braas],  an  ei|uiyalent  for  an  out- 
lay of  money. 

Whaokin  Fwaak-in],  a  beating; 
a^j.  Tery  large. 

Whaint  [we'b'nt],  adv.  and  adj.  ex- 
ceedingly; extraordinary.  *He's 
whaint  an  fond  of  his  glass.' 
*  There's  a  wayfd}x>t  o*  apples  on 
that  three.' 

Whang  [waang],  a  large  slice: 
used  generally  in  reference  to 
cheese.  '  G^iTe  us  a  crust  o' 
breead  and  a  whang  o'  cheese.' 

Whangsby  [waangz-bi],  a  hard 
kind  of  cheese.  See  Awd 
Whangsby. 

Whap,  E.  and  K,  t.  to  veer  or 
change :  used  in  reference  to  the 
wind.  *  Wind  was  Y  sooth  a  bit 
sin,  bud  ifs  whap'i  roond  tt 
west' 

Whap,  a  sadden  movenient;  a 
jerk. 

Whap,  E.,  a  particular  method  of 
binding  the  sheaf.  The  mode 
employed  on  the  wolds  is  termed 
waud-whap. 

Whapper    [waap-uY],  anything 

unusually  large. 
Whappin,  adj.  extraordinarily 

large.     'What  a    whappin   big 

plum.' 

What  cheer  1  [waat-chih'r],  a 
mode  of  salutation  equivalent  to 
how  are  you  ?  *  What  cheer,  awd 
boyp'  to  an  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance. *  What  cheer,  my  hearty  ? ' 
to  an  intimate  friend.  'Methinks 
your  looks  are  sad,  your  cheer 
appall'd.' — Sluikspere,  Hen,  F/., 
rist  I.,  Act.  I.,  sc.  M. 

What  for  [waat-faor-],  adv.  why ; 
wherefore.  *  What  for  disn't  thi 
gan  yam  P ' 

What^  [waat'i],  N.  and  E.,  a 


slow-witted  person.     'Shut  thy 

Sob  (mouth),  thoo  daft  whaUjfy  an 
eeant  tcdk  sike  balderdash'  Non- 
sense). 
Wheeah  [wi-h'],  pron.  who. 
Wheeaky  [wi'h'ki,  N. ;  wee-ki, 

E.],  a4j.  moist;  soft. 
Wheeas  [wi-h'z],  pron.  whose. 

Wheere  he  comes  [wi-h'r-ee*- 
kuomz],  an  expression  of  com- 
parison, as,  *  Bill's  varry  weel  iv 
his  way;  bud  he's  nowt  wheere 
Jack  comes,' 

Whelk  [welk],  a  heavy  fall;  also, 
the  sound  caused  thereby. 

Whelkin  [wel-kin],  E.  and  N., 
adj.  very  large.  'They've  gotten 
sike  a  welkin  fish  doon  at  Sandy 
Mar.* 

Whelm-ower  [welm-aow-u'r'],  E. 
and  W.,  to  overturn;  to  push 
over. 

Whemly  [wem'li],  adj.  unsteady; 
tottering. 

Whemmle  [wem'u'l],  v.  to  totter; 
to  tilt;  to  oscillate;  to  vibrate, 
with  danger  of  falling  over. 

Whemmle-ower,  to  overturn. 

Whewl  [wiwll,  K,  V.  to  whirl; 
to  turn  round,  as  on  a  pivot. 

Whewtle  [wiw-tu'l,  woo-tu'l],  v. 
to  whistle. 

Whick  [wik])  adj.  alive.  An  ab- 
breviated form  of  the  old  English 
word  quick,  *  The  quick  and  the 
dead.' 

Whick,  adj.  lively;  cheerful; 
brisk. 

Whick,  E.  and  N.,  v.  to  root  up 
weeds  from  amongst  com. 

WMcken  [wik-u'n],  E.  and  N.,  to 
quicken;  to  revive;  to  awake 
from  insensibiUty ,  as  from  a  faint- 
ing fit. 

Whicken,N.,v.  to  awake  from  the 
death  of  winter.  Made  use  of  in 
reference  to  the  lengthening  of 
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da^  and  the  rerlTal  of  yege- 
tation  in  spring.  'Ah  saw  a 
piimrooas  as  All  oom  on  rooad; 
things  is  beginnin  tX  whickefi,* 

Whioki  [wiks],  sb.  pi.  couch-grass, 
which  grows  amongst  com,  and 
ispTilleaupb7i<;A*cik^«,  and  burnt 
in  whick-fires, 

Whiok-wood  [wik-wuod],  youoff 
hawthorn  plants;  quicksett,  used 
for  hedges. 

Whilo  [waaylj,  adv.  whilst^  till ; 
until.  *  Hod  meer  fmare)  while 
Ah  get  up' (mount).  See  Awhile. 

While,  time.  *  What  a  lang  while 
thoo*s  been.* 

Whimmy  [wim-i],  adj.  full  of 
whims  or  xluicies.  '  Awd  maids 
is  ginrally  varry  whimmy  J 

Whin-busk  [win-buosk],  N.  and 
W.,  a  furze-bush. 

Whin-kid  [win-kid],  K,  a  faggot 
of  furze. 

Whisht!  [wisht],  v.  imp.  hush! 
keep  silent  I 

Whisht,  E.  and  K,  silent ;  quiet. 
*  Keep  as  whisht  as  you  can ! ' 

Whisket4^wha8ket  [wiskit^ 
waas'kit],  a  child's  game. 

Whiddn  [whis'kin],  unusually 
large. 


[wis'u*!],  a  blow,  especi- 
ally on  the  ear. 

Whisslin  [wis-lin],  N.,  a  super- 
lative mode  of  expression,  de- 
noting anything  extraordinazy. 
*  Whisdin  big ;  * '  Whistlin  good,* 
&o. 

Whisther - kesther  [wisthu'-kes- 
thuV],  E.  and  N.,  a  sharp  blow, 
especially  on  the  ear. 

Whither  [widh-uYl  E.,  great  vio- 
lence or  force.  *  iKdn't  it  gan 
with  a  whither  f ' 

Whitherty  [widh-u'ti],  N.,  adj. 
and  ady.  whether  or  no;  doubt- 


fdl;  undecided.    'Ahwasyarry 
whUherUf  aboot  it.' 

Whoe  [wau-];  Wheea  [we-h'], 
who. 

Whoe's,  or  Wheea's  awa  emf 

Who  owns  them?  to  whom  do 
they  belong  ? 

Wholl  [waol],  the  whole. 

WhOTnTwaom], E.  and  W., home. 
See  xam.    in  N,  Heeam, 

Whop  [waop],  hope ;  v.  to  hope. 

Whoppwaop];  Whoppin  [waop*- 
in];  whopper  [waop*uYj.  Same 
as  Whap,  Whappin,  andWhajH 
per. 

Why-aye  [waay-eyl,  a  qualified 
affirmative.  '  Ist^  ooon  tY  Mau- 
din  fair  next  week?  Why-aye^ 
Ah  suppooas  Ah  mun  gan,  bud 
Ah  saant  stop  lang.' 

Whye  [waa*y],  a  young  heifer. 

WL  [wjl,  prep.  with.  See  Wid 
and  wiv. 

Wibblety-wobblety  [wib-ulti- 

waob*u*lti],  acy.  shaky;  totter- 
ing; insecure. 

Wibble-wobblerwibu'l-waobm'l], 
V.  to  vibrate;  to  quiver;  to  oscil- 
late. 

Wid  [widl,  N.  and  W.,  pp.  with. 
So  used  before  vowels ;  becoming 
ti^  before  consonants.  *  Ah  con- 
saits  iX  mysen  (I  am  of  opinion) 
that  summats'  matther  wid  awd 
meear.'    See  WK  and  Wiv. 

Wig  [wigl,  W.,  a  spongy  tea- 
cake,  maae  with  currants. 

Wiggle-waggle     [wig-ul- 

waag'ul],  V.  to  sway  to  and  fix> ; 
to  vibrate. 

Wig-wag,  [wig'-waagl,  v.  to 
swing  backwards  and  forwards. 

Wilf  [wilf],  the  willow  tree. 

Willy-ba-wisp  [wiM-bu'-wisp],  N. 
and  W.,  the  ignis-fatuus. 
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Willy-wag-tail  [wil*i-waag-tae"l], 
the  wagtail. 

Wind  [wind],  E.,  v.  to  chatter; 
to  talk  without  purpose,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  talking.  '  He  winds 
an  noises  day  by  lenth '  (aU  day 
long). 

Wind-a-bit  [wind-u'-bit],  v.  to 
rest,  or  pause  for  the  purpose  of 
recoyerine  breath.  *  We've  had 
a  lang  pull  up  hill ;  lef  s  wind- 
a-hit  noo.' 

Wind-bag  [wind-baag],  a  noisy 
empty-headed  talker. 

Winded    [windid],  p.  t  of  to 

toind, 

Wind-hooal  [windno"hT[l,K,the 
quarter  from  which  the  wind 
blows.  *  Ah  thinks  we  sail  hev  a 
fine  day ;  it  leuks  dear  i  wind- 
hoocH* 

Windin-iheet  [win-din-shee'-tl,  a 
stalactite-shaped  piece  of  tallow 
which  forms  on  a  candle,  and  is 
popidarly  supposed  to  be  a  prog- 
nostic of  a  death  in  the  &mily. 

Windy  [windi],  E.  and  K,  adj. 
talkative ;  given  to  gossiping. 

Windy-wallet  [windi-waalit], 
E.,  a  garrulous,  frothy  talker. 

Wing  [wing],  E.,  a  curved  imple- 
ment for  sweeping  up  the  a^es 
of  a  fire-grate.  £i  W.  the  wing 
of  a  goose  is  used  for  Uie  same 
purpose,  whence  the  name  in  E. 

Winldn  [winkin],  like  mnkw^  a 
simile  lo  denote  quickness,  de- 
rived from  the  winkinff  of  the 
eyelid.  '  Ah  can  walk  iSkvQ  mile 
a  noor  (an  hour)  like  vHnkin* 

Winky-pinky  [wing-ki-ping-ki], 
E.  and  N.,  sleepy.  A  nursery 
term. 

Winnlesthreea  {win-u'l-sthrih'], 
N.,  a  strong  kind  of  grass.  See 
Wringlestreea. 

Winraw  [winiau-],  E.  and  W., 
a  long  ndge  or  row  of  hay. 


Wintail  [win-te-h'l],  E.,  a  hare. 
Winther-edge  [win-thuV-ej],  E. 

and  N.,  a  dotnes-horse,  used  in 
winter  for  drying  linen  before 
the  kitchen  fire,  in  place  of  the 
out-door  hedge. 

Wi*oot  [wi-oo't],  conj.  unless.  *  Ah 
weeant  gan,  wCoot  thoo  dis  anall ' 
(also). 

Wipe  [weyp],  a  blow.  'Ahfetch't 
him  a  wipe  owad  lug.' 

Wish-wash  [wish-waash],  foolish, 
unmeaning  talk.  *  He  meead  a 
lanff  speeach,  bud  it  was  nowt 
bud  wish-waahJ 

Wishy-washy  [wish-i-waash'i], 
a4j.  weak;  insipid;  also,  firivo- 
lous;  silly.  *Sike  wishy-washy 
stuff  as  pahson  preeach'd  this 
mawnin,  Ah  niwer  heead  afoor.' 

Wisp  [wisp],  N.,  V.  to  go  with  a 
quick,  bouncing  step. 

Witoh-steean  [wich^i-h'n],  K, 
a  flat  oolite  stone,  with  a  natural 
perforation,  found  abundantly  on 
the  Holdemess  coast,  which  is 
tied  to  door-keys  to  keep  witches 
away  from  the  cottage.  Horse- 
shoes are  still  frequently  nailed 
to  stable-doors  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Withooten  [widhootu'n], prep, 
without.  So  used  only  before 
vowels;  before  consonants  tvith^ 
oot. 

Wiv  [wiv],  prep,  with ;  before  con- 
sonants abbreviated  to  v^, 

Wi2zen*d  [wiz-u'nd],  adj.  shrunk- 
en; withered;  shrivelled. 

Wizzen-feac'd  [wiz-u'n-fi-h'st],  adj. 
thin-featuredf;  wrinkled  in  the 
face. 

Wobblin  [waob-lin],  pp.  shaking; 
moving  tremulously ;  walking 
unsteadily.    See  Wabble. 

Woe-waps  [wau-'-waaps-],  N-jSn 
exclamation  predictive  of  coming 
trouble.    A  combination  of  woe. 
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evil,  and  toap^^  the  Holdemees 
term  for  puniahment. 

Woe-woth  [waa"-waoth*],  K  and 
N.,  a  partial  imprecation  ;  also, 
an  exclamation  of  dismay  on 
hearing  fearful  tidings. 

Wondher-liollow  [wuon'dhaV- 
aolaow*]*  ^  cmd  K.,  an  expres- 
sion of  wonder  or  astonishment. 
'Oh  it's  thoo,  is  itP  Ah  wond- 
hered-hollouj  when  Ah  heear'd  thM 
knock. 

Wooden  [waodai'n],  adj.  dull; 
heayy;  stupid. 

Wooden-heead  [wuod'u'n-ih'd],  a 
person  of  obtuse  intellect. 

Wor  [wur],  V.  were.  In  W.  fre- 
quently used  in  the  singular,  as, 
*  Ah  vfor  just  aboot  beginnin ; ' 
whilst  was  is  generallyemployed 
in  the  pluriGJ,  as,  *  We  wa$n*t 
deein  nowt' 

Worrit  [waor-itl  ▼.  to  fret ;  to 
grumble  peevishly.   SeeWerrit. 

Worrit,  a  teasing,  importuning 
person. 

Wo8  [waoe] ;  Wosier  [wao-suY] ; 
Warser  [waa-su'rh,  worse; 
super.  Wossest  [waosist]; 
warsest  [waa'sist],  worst. 

Wosaet  [waos'it],  worsted. 

Wossle  [waos'ul],  Y.  to  wrestle. 

Wotmeeal    [waot-mi-hl],    oat- 
meal. 
Wots  [waots],  sb.  pi.  oats. 

Wotwells  [waot-welz],  E.  and  N., 
sb.  pi.  loose  pieces  of  skin  about 
thennger-nails.  See  Idlebacks. 

Wrang  [raangi,  v.  and  a^j.  wrong. 

'Who  sal    do    us  any   wrang.* 

Beverley  Political  Song,  1660. 

'  In  quilk  as  forboden  at  vn'ong^ 
wy$  ooyetyse.' 
York  Mystery  Play,  1416. 

Wrate  [re*h't],  p.  t.  of  to  write, 

Wrax,  Y.  to  exaggerate.  '  Ah  can 
beleeaye  meeast  o'  what  thoo's 


tell'd  mAf  bud  Ah*8  seer  thoo's 
wraxin  noo.' 

Wreet  [ree-t],  a  wheelwright, 
cartwright,  ploughwright,  &c. 
In  E.  and  N.  a  general  carpenter 
is  so  called. 

Wreet,  E.  and  K,  v.  to  work  at 
carpentry.  *  What's  yer  son  Bill 
aboot  noo  P  *  '  He's  geean  pren- 
tice tK  toreetin,* 

Wringen  [nng-u'n],  p.  p.  of  to 

turing, 

Wringlestlireea[ring'u'l-8thri'h'], 
E.,  a  coarse  grass.  See  Win- 
nlesthreea. 

Wrowt  [raowt],  p.  t  of  to  work. 
'Walles  ywrought  of  all  manor 
of  precious  stones.' — Qampole, 
temp,  Edw.  HE. 

Wrowten  [raow-tu'n],  p.  p.  of  to 
work, 

Wuninle  [wuom-u'l],  N.,  a  carpen- 
ter's tool,  with  a  wormed  end,  for 
boring — a  kind  of  gimlet — ^a 
wimble. 

Wnn  [wuon],  p.  p.  of  to  wind, 
'  Hez  t&  wun  clock  up  yit  P ' 

Ya  [yu],  pron.  you, 

Tabble  [yaab-u'l],  E.  and  N.,  adj. 
able. 

Yack*n  [yaak-u'n],  W.,  an  acorn. 
See  Takkom. 

Yah  [yaa*] ;  Yan  [yaan],  one. 
There  has  been  much  oontroyersy 
as  to  the  true  rule  for  the  use 
of  these  two  forms.  So  far  as  a 
rule  can  be  given  the  correct  one 
is  thus : — Yah  requires  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  substantiye  (which  it 
qualifies),  whilst  yan  may  or  may 
not  be  so  followed.  Thus,  we 
say, '  yah  feUow,'  or  *  yan  fellow,' 
indifferently,  but  we  cannot  say, 
*  Give  us  yahy*  or  *  yah  on  *em ;  * 
it  must  be, '  Give  us  yan,*  *  yan 
on  'em,'  &o. 

Yali,  N.,  a^.  slightly  sour. 

Yahbs  [yaa-bz],  sb.  pi.  herbs. 
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Tahk  [yaa*k]y  N.,  a  sadden  blow 
with  a  whip  or  rope's  end. 

Tahker  [yaa'knV],  anything  of 
large  size.  *That  tonnop's  a 
ydhker^ 

Yak  [yaak],  an  oak. 

Yakker  [yaak-uV],  an  acre. 

Yakkeyahs  [yaakni'yaaz^,  sb. 
pi.  Esquimaux  and  inhabitants 
of  the  polar  regions  generally. 
Ejiown  to  Holdemess  through 
the  Hull  whalers. 

Yakkom  [yaak-au-nl  E.  and  K, 
an  acorn.    See  Yaok'n. 

Yal  [yaal],  ale. 

Yal,  whole;  entire.  'Ah  eeat 
yid  on't  tl  braycast  this  mawnin, 
ther  isn't  a  bit  left' 

Yal-hoOBe  [yaal-oo'-s],  an  ale- 
house. 

Yalla-belly  [yaal-u'-beli],  a  slang 
name  for  natives  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire Fens,  where  yeHow-hellied 
frogs  abound. 

Yam  [yaam],  home. 

Yam,  y.  to  aim.  *  He  yarned  at 
bod  an  hit  dog.' 

Yam,  E.  and  K.,  to  ^ess ;  to 
opine;  to  predict.  ' It'll  seean  be 
dark,  Ah  yam,* 

Yamsteead  [yaam-sti*h'd],  home- 
stead. 

Yan  [yaan],  one.    See  YalL 

Yan,  y.  to  earn. 

Yance  [yaans],  ady.  once. 

Yannist  [yaan'iat],  earnest.  '  He 
was  varry  yanntst  aboot  it.' 

Yannut  [yaan-u'tl  E.  and  W. ; 
Yennet  [yen'u'tj,  N.,  the  earth- 
nut. 

Yansen  [yaan-sen*],  pron.  oneself. 

Yark  [yaa-k],  a  blow ;  a  jerk. 

Yark,  y.  to  jerk ;  to  strike  with  a 
stick  or  whip. 

Yark,  E.,  y.  to  work  hard;  to 
set  about  a  job  energetically. 


Generally  used  ironically,  as, 
'Talk  aboot  waaki  Tom  diz 
yark  it.* 

Yast  [yast],  yeast 

Yat  [yaat],  adj.  hot 

Yat,  a  gate. 

*  Ah  set  mV  back  ageeans't  a  yat, 
Thinkin  it  wor  a  thrusty  three, 
(tree) 
But  sto\q)  it  bent,  an  than  it 
brak, 
And  sich  was  mah  thrue  love 
a  me.' — Holdemess  Song. 

Yafh  [yaath],  the  earth.  SeeAth. 

Yath,  V.  to  bury.  *We  yath'd 
awd  woman  yestherday.'  The 
Scotch  have  a  similar  word  also. 
Pittscottie  says  of  the  body  of 
K.  James  III,  'Noe  man  wot 
where  they  yearded  him.' 

Yath-wormm  [yaath-waoru'm], 
N.  and  W.,  one  who  spends  his 
existence  in  the  accumulation  of 
riches,  to  the  exclusion  of  higher 
and  nobler  pursuits. 

Yat-steead  [yaat-sti"h'd1,  K  and 
W. ;  Yat-steed  [stee-d],  E.,  a 
gateway. 

Yat-stowp  [yaat-staow-p],  N.  and 
W. ;  Yat-8toop,  E.,  a  gate- 
post. 

Yawd  [yau'd],  K,  a  worn-out 
horse. 

Yed  [yed],  W.,  a  yard  of  measure. 

Yeg  [yeg],  N,,  y.  to  importune. 

Yennet  [yen-it],  N.,  an  earth-nut. 
See  Yannet. 

Yer  [yn'r'J,  pron.  your. 

Ye*r,  you  are. 

Yersel  [yu'sel-],  W.,  pron.  your- 
self: not  much  used,  Yersen 
being  the  usual  form. 

Yersen  [yu'-sen*],  yourself. 

Yesthem  [yis-thru'n],  W.,  yester- 
day. 

Yether  [yedh-u'r*],  K  and  K,  a 
discolouration  of  the  skin  caused 
by  a  blow. 

11 
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Yether,  E.  and  K,  v.  to  lash 
with  a  whip. 

Tetlin  [yet-lin],  N.,  a  small  iron 
pot  used  in  cookery. 

Tewl  [yeti'l] ;  Towl  [yaowl],  v. 
to  howl;  to  cry  out;  also,  to 
sing  discordantly,  orj  with  a 
harsh,  rough  voice. 

Tewlat  [yeu-lu't];  Yewlad  [yeu-- 
lu'd],  an  owl.  More  frequently 
Jinny"  Tewlat 

Yoke  [yuo'h'k],  v.  to  put  horses 
in  harness.  *  Noo  then,  leeak 
shaap,  lads,  an  yoke^  an  let's  get 
that  bit  o'  wheeat  yam  afoor  rain 
cimis.' 

Ton    fyaonl;   Yondher    [yaon'- 

dhurj.  yim  indicates  some  dis- 
tant person  or  object,  yondher 
some  distant  place.  '  Yon  was 
man  at  tummTd  off  his  oss,  an 
it  was  yondher  wheear  he  tum- 
mFd.'  In  N.  sometimes  both 
are  used  in  duplication,  as  '  Yon 
yondher  chap.' 

Yorkshir  [yaork-shu'r'],  York- 
shire.    *  To  go  YorksJiire '  is  for 


each  one  of  a  party  to  pay  his 
or  her  reckoning. 

Yow  [yaow],  an  ewe  sheep. 

Yowl  [yaowi],  a  yell ;  v.  to  yell 

or  howL 
Yowp  [yaow-p],  N.,  v.  to  shout 

or  bawl  in  a  disorderly  manner. 

Ynck  [yuok],  E.,  to  jerk;  to  lift 
up ;  to  hook ;  to  tighten  a  girth, 
strap,  or  chain. 

Yuck,  N.,  a  hook;  also  a  wooden 
shoulder-2^0^  for  carrying  pails. 

YuckSy  K,  a  chastisement.  ^  He 
gat  his  yucks.* 

Ynle-olog^  [eu-1-claog] ;  in  K 
more  'frequently  Yull-clog,  a 
log  of  wood  burnt  on  the  fire  on 
Christmas  Eve.  In  Norway 
tiie  Yule-log  was  burnt  at  that 
period  of  the  year,  with  songs, 
feasting,  and  the  wassail-cup, 
as  described  in  the  Heimskinga, 
In  Holdemess  the  word  yide  is 
never  used  in  any  other  way 
in  connection  with  Christmas. 

Ynne  [eu*n],  an  oven.  See  Wen. 

Ynre  [eu*uY],  the  udder  of  a  cow, 
&c. 
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The  present  work  is  a  seoond  edition,  revised  and  extended,  of  A 
OInstaarfj  af  Via  Wordu  aokd  Phrcuea  of  Cumberland^  published  in  White- 
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base  of  the  Black  Fell  mountain  range  to  Oroglin,  and  turning  west- 
ward through  the  once  royal  forest  of  Inglewood,  by  Wamel,  Brockle- 
bank,  and  Aspatria,  to  Allonby,  on  the  diore  of  the  Solway.  To  the 
southward  of  this  district  the  words  and  the  mode  of  pronunciation  and 
expression  gradually  merge  into  those  of  Lancashire ;  to  the  northward, 
into  the  Scotch ;  and  to  the  extreme  north-east,  into  the  Northumbrian, 
partaking  in  some  measure  of  the  burr  peculiar  to  parts  of  that 
county. 

A  little  to  the  north-east  of  the  pleasant  bathing  village  of  Allonby, 
on  the  Solway,  the  dialect  begins  to  vary,  and  chiefly  in  the  long  t 
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The  present  work  is  a  second  edition,  revised  and  extended,  of  A 
QloMary  of  the  Words  and  Phrases  of  Cumberland,  published  in  White- 
haven, in  18d9,  which  has  for  some  time  been  out  of  print.  The  changes 
in  this  new  edition  are  numerous,  both  in  the  w^ay  of  omission  and 
addition*  As  regards  the  omissions,  many  words  previously  included 
were  merely  corruptions  or  peculiar  pronunciations  of  ordinary  current 
English.  These  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  retain.  The  rule 
of  exclusion,  however,  has  not  been  absolutely  or  rigorously  observed, 
because  some  Cumbrian  forms  of  common  English  cannot  without  ex- 
planation be  made  intelligible  to  people  living  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
county. 

In  treating  of  Cumberland  words,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
small  as  the  county  is,  having  an  area  of  only  a  little  over  fifteen 
hundred  square  miles,  it  possesses  its  geography  of  language,  ranging 
across  the  county  in  tolerably  distinct  bands,  and  each  preserving  its 
substantive  identity  with  the  fidelity  attaching  to  a  national  language, 
but  occasionally  shading  into  and  blending  with  the  others,  its  imme- 
diate neighbours.  The  most  clearly  defined  band  or  belt  of  dialect  ex- 
tends across  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  its  southern  boundary  may 
be  traced  on  a  map  by  a  line  commencing  where  the  river  Eden  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  sea,  ascending  the  course  of  that  stream  to 
Egremont,  and  along  the  water-shed  of  the  ancient  forest  of  Copeland, 
passing  the  head  of  Borrowdale  to  Dunmail  Baise,  thence  along  the 
south-east  and  eastern  boundary  of  the  county  to  Kirkland,  and  by  the 
base  of  the  Black  Fell  mountain  range  to  Croglin,  and  turning  west- 
ward through  the  once  royal  forest  of  Inglewood,  by  Wamel,  Brockle- 
bank,  and  Aspatria,  to  Allonby,  on  the  shore  of  the  Solway.  To  the 
southward  of  this  district  the  words  and  the  mode  of  pronunciation  and 
expression  gradually  merge  into  those  of  Lancashire ;  to  the  northward, 
into  the  Scotch ;  and  to  the  extreme  north-east,  into  the  Northumbrian, 
partaking  in  some  measure  of  the  burr  peculiar  to  parts  of  that 
county. 

A  little  to  the  north-east  of  the  pleasant  bathing  village  of  Allonby, 
on  the  Solway,  the  dialect  begins  to  vary,  and  chiefly  in  the  long  t 
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being  pronounoed  as  ty — ^meyne  and  theyne,  fto.,  and  this  continnes 
northward  along  the  whole  border,  stretching  more  or  less  into  the 
county. 

There  are  many  idiomatic  peculiarities  appertaining  to  the  dialects, 
or  rather  to  the  yarying  dialect  of  the  county,  such  as  contracting  the 
article  tlie  into  f ,  in  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  the  county,^  but 
not  in  the  north-eastern  part.  Another  is  the  common  note  of  assent, 
um,  pronounced  with  the  Hps  closed*  A  third  consists  in  the  entire 
absence  of  the  terminatiye  ing  in  all  words  of  more  than  one  syllable, 
and  in  its  being  substituted  by  in,  and  more  frequently  an,  and  by  its 
retention  in  monosyllabic  words.  The  affix  ed  is  compensated  by  an 
abbreviated  %  and  those  of  ly  and  ish  are  in  frequent  use  as  approxim- 
ates or  diminutiyes,  e.g,  coldly,  coldish,  wetly,  wettish,  ^c.  The 
terminatiye  gM  in  right,  tight,  sight,  and  similar  words,  was  formerly, 
and  eyen  within  memory,  pronounced  resht,  tesht,  seesht,  &c.,  or  by 
aspirating  the  gh.  Ho  !  and  Hoo !  are  common  expletiyes  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  reply,  and  especially  if  the  replicant  deems  the  question 
somewhat  irreleyant  or  unimportant,  as  Ho  nay !  Hoo  ey  I 

The  English  language  has  no  equivalent  to  the  yowel  sound  in  the 
way  the  word  brust  (burst)  is  pronounced.  It  is  not  the  u,  the  e,  not 
the  t,  but  a  kind  of  compromise  between  the  t  and  the  t .  The  word  run 
is  in  a  similar  predicament,  it  being  frequently  pronounced  in  a  half- 
way sound  between  rin  and  ran,  and  partly  approaching  to  ren,  but  not 
strictly  coinciding  with  the  sound  of  any  of  them. 

A  few  words  are  common  to  both  extremes  of  the  oounty  which  are 
not  used  centrally,  as  croa,  hoak,  &c.,  for  crow,  hawk. 

Some  words  are  differently  pronoimced  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  although  the  spelling  may  indicate  a  similarity  of  sound ;  and 
vice  versa.  Seathwaite  in  Borrowdale  is  pronounced  as  Sea-thwaite  or 
whate,  while  Seathwaite  on  the  Duddon  is  Seathet — the  e  and  a  in  sea 
being  distinct.  Calthwaite  near  Penrith,  and  Scothwaite  near  Ireby, 
are  both  pronounced  as  o  long — Oothet  and  Scothet :  and  a  few  other 
words  and  proper  names  are  pronounced  in  an  equally  arbitrary 
manner. 

There  are  shades  and  variations  of  pronunciation  and  accent  in  the 
districtal  dialects  which  are  extremely  difficult  to  explain ;  and  which 
can  only  be  properly  understood  on  hearing  the  native  speakers  in 
unrestrained  colloquial  glee,  or  in  angry  recrimination.  We  of  the 
county-bom  know  them,  but  others  of  distant  counties  may  require 
help  to  know  them,  as  we  should  of  theirs.    Instances  are  not  wanting 

1  By  the  uniting  of  the  article  to  the  rerb  or  substantive,  the  following  ludicrous 
gpecimens  become  explanatory  or  puzzling,  as  the  reader  may  fancy  : — 

1.— <  Twetber  an'  twasps  bee  spoilt  o'  trasps  *— The  weather  and  the  wasps  have 
spoiled  all  the  rasps. 

2,Shoemak0r:  *Wife;  whoarstwaxP' 

Wife :  <  Its  a  twatter  a  twinda,  aside  twatcb.' 
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in  which  the  modem  refined  prontinoiation  is  the  innoyation,  and  the 
homely  word  the  original.  Among  the  older  residents  of  the  vales  there 
still  lingers  such  old  and  uncertain,  and  surely  doomed  expressions,  as 
laal,  laal-ly,  laaliah ;  girt,  girtly,  girtish ;  and  sundry  others  of  kindred 
quaintness :  and  many  of  tiiese  are  given  with  a  peculiar  inflexion  which 
it  is  difficult  to  describe.  These  are  easily  understood  when  heard,  and, 
excepting  the  leading  word,  are  not  easy  to  give  an  exact  definition  of, 
but  they  mostly  act  as  diminutives  or  as  degrees  of  comparison. 

The  strangeness  of  some  words  and  expressions  cannot  be  duly 
estimated  from  the  sound  alone,  and  on  seeing  them  set  out  in  print 
their  ludicrousness  becomes  manifest:  for  instance,  * yannanudder ' — 
one  another ;  *  dudta ' — did  thou,  &c.  It  is  not  enough  to  enumerate 
the  words  believed  to  be  purely  Cumbrian.  There  are  many  contrac- 
tions, corruptions,  and  combinations  now  current,  which  custom  and 
time  are  gradually  incorporating  into  the  dialect,  and  which  another 
generation  or  two  will  stamp  as  provindalisms ;  and  without  a  key  to 
such,  a  stranger  would  encounter  many  difficulties  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion with  an  untravelled  native. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  labouring 
population,  occupied  in  mining,  draining,  and  other  earth- works,  con- 
sists of  Irishmen,  who,  with  their  faxhilies,  make  the  western  side  of  the 
county  a  permanent  residence ;  or  at  least  till  the  labour  market  tempts 
a  removal  to  better  paid  localities.  And  notwithstanding  this  influx, 
the  Irishisms  engrafted  on  the  native  dialect  are  singularly  few,  if  indeed 
any.  Their  children  reared  here  acquire  the  dialect  as  perfect  as  the 
natives,  and  soon  use  not  a  trace  of  their  mother  tongue :  and  even  the 
parents,  in  many  instances,  abandon  their  own  idiom,  and  learn  to  use 
the  speech  of  their  adopted  country.  It  is  somewhat  different  with  the 
Scotch  and  the  labourers  from  the  borders,  who  nearly  all  retain  the 
expressions  and  the  peculiar  inflexions  of  their  national  speech  to  their 
dying  day.  And  some  of  their  descendants  are  known  to  retain  suffi- 
cient to  distinguish  their  nationality  over  more  than  one  generation. 
There  is,  at  least,  one  creditable  peculiarity  in  the  dialect  of  Cumber- 
land; and  this  is,  its  comparative  freedom,  except  among  the  labouring 
classes  in  towns,  from  the  contemptible  slang  engrafted  into  most 
others. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  (necessarily  imperfect  in  the  absence  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  Glossic  system)  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  pronunciation. 
The  chief  orthographical  alteration  will  be  f  oimd  in  the  introduction  of 
an  additional  or  duplicate  consonant  as  expressive  of  emphasis  or  accent, 
and  in  part  as  a  phonetic  accommodation.  Thus,  the  Cumberland 
equivalents  for  the  word  *  hot '  are  *  het '  and  *  he^tt,'  and  the  latter 
would  be  'heat,'  and  would  convey  a  different  meaning,  but  for  the 
additional  and  accented  letter ;  and  so  with  many  similar  words.  The 
whole  collection  has  been  made  in  the  intervals  of  business,  extending 
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oyer  many  years,  and  has  been  found  an  agreeable  change,  and  a 
serviceable  relaxation.  All  the  glossaries  and  publications  in  the 
county  dialect,  hitherto  met  with  by  the  author,  are  local,  and  unayoid- 
ably  proyincial ;  or  are  indiscriminately  intermixed,  and  consequently 
imperfect.  An  attempt  is  made  to  render  this  one  more  perfect,  by 
localizing  each  word  and  phrase.  The  sources  from  which  information 
has  been  deriyed  are,  a  frequent,  or  rather  an  almost  continuous, 
personal  business  intercourse  with  nearly  aU  classes  of  the  rural 
inhabitants  of  nearly  eyery  parish  in  the  county  during  the  greater 
part  of  a  half-oentuiy ;  the  inspection  of  yarious  glossaries  of  Cumber- 
land and  north-country  words ;  a  rigid  search  through  the  publications 
met  with  in  the  dialect  of  the  coimty ;  the  contributions  of  friends ;  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  mother  tongue  of  the  cotmty,  and  a  life- 
long residence  in  the  central  district  described. 

I  am  indebted  for  a  few  ancient  words,  still  partially  in  use  here,  to 
*  A  Bestitytion  of  Decayed  Intelligence  in  antiquities.  By  the  study, 
and  trayell  of  B.  Y.  (Bichard  Yerstegan.)  London,  1634.'  For  a 
reyisal  of  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  south-western  district,  I  am 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  late  John  Caddy,  Esq.,  of  Bougholm, 
near  Bayenglass ;  and  of  those  of  the  extreme  north-eastern  district,  to 
the  yery  competent  assistance  of  Mr.  D.  Tweddle,  of  Workington,  a 
natiye  of  the  parish  of  Stapleton.  The  kindness  of  Mr.  John  Dixon,  of 
Whitehayen,  is  gratefully  acknowledged,  in  foregoing  his  intention  to 
publish  a  work  of  a  similar  kind,  and  in  placing  the  basis  of  his  collec- 
tion at  my  disposal  The  late  Mr.  Barker,  of  Greystoke,  heartily 
contributed  the  benefit  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  dialect  of  his 
neighbourhood,  and  of  its  geographical  limits ;  and  to  the  late  William 
Bandleson,  Esq.,  of  Croft-Hill,  Whitehayen,  a  natiye  of  Scotby,  near 
Carlisle,  I  am  indebted  for  a  perusal  of  Brockett's  Glossary,  containing 
sundry  yaluable  manuscript  notes  and  memorandums,  relating  to  the 
subject 


By  way  of  fiEunlitating  the  objects  of  the  Glossary  it  has  been  thought 
adyisable  to  tabulate  some  of  the  subjects,  as  follows : — 

BIALEOTAL  PROmTNOIATIOKS  OF  CTJBEENT  OB  OSDIlfABY 

ENGLISH  WOBDS. 


Abba  abbey 

adveyce,  n.w.  adyice 

afword  afford 

airm,  n.  arm 

akkorn  acorn 


aleiinn  alone 

alliblaster  alabaster 

amang  among 

ayqual,  s.W.  equal 

B 

Beakk  bake 
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hekn 

beeast,  fl.w. 
beeans,  B.W. 
belliz 

benmsh,  K. 
beukk 
booaky  s.'W. 
beCltts 
booats,  s.w. 
beyble,  N.w. 
beyont 
beyt,  N-W. 
binsh 
bizzom,  N. 
blaa,  s.w. 
bleadd 
ble^kken 
bldLmm 
bleeak,  8.w. 
bleeat,  8.w. 
bleeze 

bleight,  s.'W. 
blei:idd 
bleiimm 
bliss,  jx. 


0 


bare 

beast 

beans 

bellows 

banish 

book 

book 

boots 

boots 

bible 

beyond 

bite 

bencb 

besom 

blow 

blade 

blacken 

blame 

bleak 

bleat 

blaze 

blight 

blood 

bloom 

bless 


Cairds,  K. 

cannel 

car 

carran 

cassel 

'cause 

cawm,  come 

ckwwshm,  C,  s.W. 

ceakk 

ceiipp 

ceuT 

ceass 

ceestem 

cest 

ceiikk 

cheeap,  s.w. 

cheeat,  s.w. 

chennel 

chem,  s.w. 

chimla 

chist 

chooaz,  s.w. 

churry 

chwose 

death 

cleean,  s.w. 


cards 

candle 

cart 

carrion 

castle 

because 

calm 

caution 

cake 

cape 

care 

case 

cistern 

cast 

cook 

cheap 

cheat 

channel 

chum 

chimney 

chest 

choose 

cherry 

chose 

cloth 

clean 


oliwer,  N. 

clever 

cofe 

calf 

coff,  0.       ) 
cowgh,  N.  ) 

cough 

coo,  C,  N.    ) 
caww,  S.W.  J 

cow 

D 

Dowter 

daughter 

drekkk 

drake 

dreeam 

dream 

dreyve,  N.w. 

drive 

dries,  c,  druss,  N 

.  dress 

droven,  druvren 

driven 

drukken 

drunken 

du,  8.W. 

do 

dure  n't 

durst  not 

durt 

dirt 

dwoat 

doat 

E 

Eeals,  S.W. 

eels 

eeaSu,  s.  w. 

east 

eeati,  s.w. 

eat 

eemin' 

earning 

eyce,  n.w. 

ice 

eydle,  N.w. 

idle 

F 

Fassen 

fasten 

feale,  N. 

fail 

feeast,  S.W. 

feast 

feels,  N. 

fields 

feester 

fester 

fellies 

felloes 

fent 

faint 

fewl 

fowl 

fift 

fifth 

fiUy  fwol 

female  foal 

fing-er 

finger 

flannin 

flannel 

flee 

fly 

fleean 

flying 

fletidd 

flood 

forse^kk 

forsake 

fote,  c,  faat,  s.w 

.   fault 

fourt 

fourth 

fewer 

four 

freeten 

frighten 

frind,  freend,  N. 

friend 

fur 

fir 
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furkin 

farst 

fwoal 


G 


Ge^tm 

geiidd,  K. 

geyde,  N,w. 

gezlin 

glazener,  glasser 

gleiiw,  N. 

good  eVn 

gran,  K. 

granny 

greeas,  S."W. 

growan' 

g^owe 

gmmmel 

gurth 

gwoat 


Han^ 

harrish 

heiusst 

hed 

hedn't 

heeals,  S.W. 

heet 

hemmer,  N. 

heerin* 

hilth 


Jeelas,  N. 
jeest,  jyst 
jeybe,  N.w. 
jing-el 
jollop,  N. 
jwoke 


firkin 

first 

foal 


gone 

good 

guide 

gosling 

glazier 

glove 

good  evening 

grand 

grandmother 

grease 

growing 

grow 

grumble 

girth. 

goat 


hand 

harass 

haste 

had 

had  not 

heels 

height 

hammer 

hernng 

health 


jealous 

joist 

jibe 

jingle 

qalap 

joke 


Kay,  c.  keah,  s.w. 

keuU 

keynd,  keyn',  N.vr. 

kill 

knekww,  s.w. 

kneyf,  N.w. 

knockles 

kumel 


key 

cool 

kind 

kiln 

knew 

knife 

knuckles 

kernel 


Laa,  S.W. 

laan,  Ian',  N. 

laylac 

leamm 

leatt 

leaydy,  leddy,  N. 

lee 

leear 

leeas,  S.W. 

leeav,  S.W. 

leed,  c,  N.  ) 

leead,  s.w.  ) 

leetnm' 

leev 

leiikk,c.,N. ) 

leeak,  s.w.  ) 

likly,  leykly,  N. 

lu-warm 

Iwoze 


Mangrel 

mannish 

marcy 

mair,  mearr 

massycree 

mayn't 

meadd 

mekkk,  c.  mek,  N. 

meall 

meann 

measst,  C,  B.w.  ) 

maist,  N.  ) 

me^on 

meean,  S.W. 

meer 

'mend,  c,  s.w.  ) 

'men,  N.  J 

meooldy 

meoor,  mure,  N. 

meMd,  c,  s.w. 

mci!izz 

mey,  N.w. 

meyne,  N.w. 

meyre,  N.W. 

meyse,  N.w. 

mezzer, 

mizzer. 


low,  law 

land 

lilac 

lame 

late 

S^ 

liar 

lease 

leave 

lead  (metal) 

lightning 
to  live 

look 

likely 

lukewarm 

lose 


i,  c,  s.w*  I 

•,  N.  \ 


mezzles,  c,  8.W.  ) 
J,  N  ] 


I  mizzles, 


mongrel 

manage 

mercy 

more 

massacre 

may  not 

made 

make 

a  meal 

mane 

most 

mason 

mean 

mare 

amend 

mouldy 
moor 

mud,  mood 
to  muse 
my 
mine 
mire 
mice 

measure 
measles 
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! 


milkas 

millreet 

zxiinsh 

mistakken 

luistefiiin 

myzert,  N.       ) 

meyzer,  n.w.  j 

morgidge 

mote,  c,  maat 

mowd 

mwotes 

myld,  c,  meyle, 

N 


dairy,  milk* 
house 
millwright 
minoe 

mistaken 

miser 

mortgage 
malt 

soil,  mould 
dust,  motes 
N.  mile 


luerneea,  n 
I,  C.  ) 

»n,  s.'W.  > 


NeiJck't 
ne^Lmm 

necklath 

neeadles,  s.w. 

nevvy 

neyce,  n.w. 

neyne,  N.w. 

nieberheed,  N. 

nin, 

neean, 

nekun, 

neimn 

noo,  c,  N.    I 

naww,  8.W.  j 

nwotish,  nwotis 

nwoze 

O 

Oblege 

oft,  0.,  S.W.  I 

offen,  N.       i 

ofter,  c,  8.W.  ) 

of  ner,  N.        j 

ogre 

onder 

oor,  c,  N.      ) 

awwer,'8.w.  J 

oot,  c,  N.    ) 

,  B.W.  J 


Jiwwt 

ower 

oor 


er,  c,  N.  J 
,  8.W.       ) 


naked 

name 

navel 

f  neckcloth 
handkerchief 
needles 
nephew 
nice 
nine 
neighbourhood 

none 

noon 

now 

notice 
nose 


oblige 
often 

oftener 

ochre 
under 

our,  hour 

out 

over 


Parjery 
pel»st 


pequry 
paste 


peeas,  s.w. 

peace,  peas 

peeat,  8.w. 

peat 

peer,  peur,  N. 

poor 

pennerth 

pennyworth 

pen*lam 

pendulum 

pent 

paint 

peiill,  N. 

pool 

peye,  N. 

pye 

peype,  N. 

pipe 
plaid 

pleague,  n.e. 

plague 

pleass 

place 

pleeaz,  s.w. 

please 

pleesant,  N. 

pleasant 

plet 

plat 

plu,  0.,  8.W. 
plough,  N. 

plough 

porpas,  8.W. 

purpose 

portcher 

poacher 

pot 't,  8.W. 

put  it 

powny 

pony 

prent 

print 

prentas' 

apprentice 

preiiw 

prove 

preyce,  N.w. 

price 

preyd,  N.W. 

pride 

preym,  N.W. 

prime 

pmzzently  ) 
prizzently  ) 

presently 

• 

pu7S7<en 

poison 

pworch 

porch 

Q 

'Quentance 

acquaintance 

queyt,  N. 

quite 

'quit 

acquit 

quo' 

quoth 

B 

Backan 

reckon 

rack'nin 

reckoning 

'ranff 
reakk 

wrong 
rake 

reapp 

reass 

're^tt 

Tekrven 

reet 

reglar     ) 

reggylar  J 

reggalate 

resk 

reiiff 


rope 

race 

wrote 

raven 

right 

regular 

reeulate 

risk 

roof 


xu 
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reyde,  N.w. 
reyme,  N.w. 
ribbin 

riddy,  ruddy 
risje 
roostit 

rost,  c,  S-W.  ) 
rwoet,  N.  J 
rosy,  rwosy 
rowe,  c.  J 
raa,  aw.,  K, ) 
rowl 

rowm,  S-W. 
ruddy,  riddy 
rwoag,  N. 
rwoan,  N. 
rwoar,  c.      ) 
rooar,  s.w.  J 

S 

Sallar,  N. 

san\  N. 

sang 

Barman,  c,  s.w.  ) 

sarmant,  E.  ) 

saryant 

sarvice 

eatisfys't,  N. 

screapp 

Bcwom 

Bea,  seali 

seakk 

seamm 

seapp 

sebm,  sebben, 

Bceven,  N. 

sek 

seeat,  s.'W. 

seet,  c,  aw.  ) 

seegbt,  N.      ) 

6er 

setcholt 

seiinn, 

Beean, 

seyde,  N.w. 

Beutt 

shays,  shekvYB 

shavrwer 

sheyn,  NJW, 

shippert 

shuk,  sheukk 


} 


leiinn,  c.      ) 
jeean,  s.w.  J 


ride 

rhyme 

ribbon 

ready 

rinse 

rusted 

roast 

a  rose 

raw 

roU 

room 

ready 

rogue 

roan 

roar 


cellar 

sand 

song 

sermon 

servant 

service 

satisfied 

scrape 

scorn 

so 

sake 

same 

soap 

seven 

sack 
seat 

sight 

[self 
[satchel 

soon 

side 

soot 

sheaves 

shower 

shine 

shepherd 

shook 


shwort,  N.w. 

sing-el 

'sizes 

'skelkpp 

skearoe 

sjceev,  c,  0.  w.  « 

skektt,  N.         ) 

skelf,  £. 

skooal,  s.w. 

skool,  N. 

skooar 

skreapp 

skreiit 

slippy 

slee,  N. 

sleep't 

slopstan 

slowp 

smeiikk,  0.,  S.w. ) 

smeeak,  ir.  j 

smiddy 

smo',  0.  ) 

smaa,  s.w.,  N.  j 

sneel 

snaa't,  S.W. 

snwoar,  c.  ) 

snoor,  8.W.  J 

soam 

soder,  sowder,  e. 

somewhoars 

Book 

soor 

sawwer 

Bote 

saat 

flove 

sowjer,  N. 

spar,  s.w. 

'sparragrass 

speadd 

speeak,  S.W. 

speiinn,  c,  N.E.  \ 

spooan,  S.W.       ) 

speyse,  n.w. 

spittle 

spokkan,  spok'n 

spreckel 

sprickel' 

spreed,  c,  N. 

spreead,  s.w. 

spwort 

squash 

stam 


•,  0.,  N.     )      i 
wer,  aw. ) 
jote,  c.  ) 

laat,  S.W.,  N. ) 


)kkan,  spok'n 
reckel't  t  ^   ^ 
ickel't  )^-'^' 


short 

sinp:le 

assizes 

escape 

scarce 

to  skate 

shelf 

school 

scowl 

score 

scrape 

ecuA 

slippery 

sly 

slept 

sinkstone 

slope 

smoke 

smithy 

small 

snail 
snowed 

snore 

psalm 
solder 
somewhere 
suck 

sour 

salt 

salve 

soldier 

spare 

asparagus 

spade 

speak 

spoon 

spice 

saliva 

spoken 


w.  speckled 

spread 

sport 

quash 

stem 
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im,  8.W. 
)pel,  0.    \ 
pel,  S.W.  > 
>le,  N.      ) 


'stait,  c,  8.W.  ) 

'steatt,  N.         J 

ste^bble 

Bteakk 

steall,  c,  S.W.  ) 

Bteidl,  N.  j 

steeal,  B."W. 

fiteeam,  8."W. 

steappel,  o. 

stappel, 

steep] 

steel 

steUdd,  steadd 

steyl,  N.w. 

stown 

strea,  o. 

streaa,  s.w. 

streej  N. 

street,  streight 

streiiw 

streyk,  K.w. 

streyve,  N.w. 

strinkle 

strinklin' 

strop 

stuiTups 

stutter 

su,  c,  sewe,  8."w. 

800,  N, 

suppwose 

sweer 

swe4rr 

sweyn,  n.w. 

swinler 

swint 

swoak 

swober,  N. 

swory 

Bwun,  N. 

swurd 

m 

Taak,  s.w. 

tamer 

'tahr 

taylear,  c,  s.w. ) 

teaylear,  n.         ( 

telibbel 

t^d 

te^kk,  teilkk 

teab,  s.w» 

tddl 

tejkmm 


estate 

stable 
stake,  steak 

stole 

steel,  steal 
steam 

staple 

stile 
stood 
style 
stolen 

straw 

straight 

strove 

strike 

strive 

sprinkle 

sprinkling 

strap 

stirrups 

stammer 

a  BOW 

suppose 

swear , 

swore 

swine 

swindler 

squint 

soak 

sober 

sorry 

swoon 

sword 


talk 

terrier 

potato 

tailor 

table 

toad 

took 

tea  , 

tale 

tame 


te^Um,  tukkan 

te^st 

tedder 

tent' 

tebkk 

teiiU 

teiinn 

te^tth 

teydy,  N.W. 

teyt,  N.w. 

teym,  N.w. 

teyny,  N.w. 

teyth,  N.w. 

teytel,  N.w.  ] 

than 

theeaf,  8.w. 

thaim,  n. 

thenk 

thissel 

thoo,  c,  N.    ) 

thfiww,  8.W.  J 

thoom 

thoosan',  c,  n.    ) 

thawwsan',  s.w. ) 

thowe,  c,  N.         ] 

thiiwwjthaa,  8.w. ) 

thraa,  8.w. 

threaw 

threed,  a,  n,  ) 

threead,  aw. ) 

threeten 

threy,  N. 

thrwoat,  N. 

thtmner 

thurd,  0.,  N. 

thurty,  0.   ) 

thairty,  n.  J 

thwom,  N. 

*tice 

tiddious 

timmer 

to' 

tooa,  0.,  s.w.      ) 

twee,  tweea,  n.  j 

toon,c.,N.     ) 

tawwn,  8.W.  ) 

*torious,  N. 

'tossicatit,  n. 

towerts,  c.  ) 

to'rts,  s,w.  J 

treeade,  8.W. 

treiuid,  c,  s.w.  ) 

treudd,  N.  ) 


taken 

taste 

tether 

tenth 

took 

tool 

tune  . 

tooth 

tidy 

tight 

time 

tiny 

tithe 

title 

then 

thief 

them 

thank 

thistle 

thou 

thumb 

thousand 

thaw 

throw 
throve 

thread 

threaten 

three 

throat 

thunder 

third 

thirty 

thorn 

entice 

tedious 

timber 

taU 

two 

town 

notorious 
intoxicated 

towards 

treacle 

trode 
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trekss 
troot 


trace 
trout 


,o.,N.    ) 
trawwt,  s.w.  ) 
tuk,  teiikk,  teakk   took 
twoast  toast 

twonty,  N.  twenty 


U 


Upreet 


upright 


Vagran'  vagrant 

vally  value 
varman,  varment   vermin 

yarse  verse 

veeal,  B.W.  veal 

vinekar  vinegar 

vitlin'  victualling 

vittels  victuals 

vwoat  vote 


W 


S.W.  ) 

r,  N.  ( 


Wake,  c,  8.w. 
wand'ren' 
war,  c,  s. 
wor,  wur, 
'ward 
warmness 
weage,  N. 
weager,  N. 
wearr 

weaystcwoat 
weel 
wee  n't 
well,  c. ,  8.W.  J 
wol,  N.  ) 

wesli,  0.,  N.  ) 
weysli,  8.W.  ) 
weyd,  N.w. 
weyf,  N.w. 
weyl,  N.w. 
weyn,  N.w. 


weak 
TTfandering 

were 

award 

warmth 

wage 

wager 

wore 

waistcoat 

well 

will  not 

weld 

wash 

wide 
wife 
wile 
wine 


whatsomiver 
whedder 
wheeat,  s.w. 
whissel,  c,  aw. ) 
whussel,  N.  f 

whissenday 
s.w. 
whussenday 
whoar,  CyWhaar. 

S.W. 

wheer,  N. 

whol 

whompipe,  N.       j 

whompejrp,  n.w.  j 

whup 

wid,  c,  s.w.     ) 

wud,  wuth,  N. ) 

widder 

wid-in 

wizzel 

wo',  c,  N.  J 

waa,  s.w.  ) 

woath 

woats,  c,  aits,  N. 

wo-er,  c. 

waa-er,  s.w. 

wreyt,  n.w. 

wordy,  N. 


whatsoever 

whether 

wheat 

whistle 


Whitsuntide 


r.,N.  1 


Yalla 

yerd,  c,  s.w.  ) 

yurd,  N.  ) 

yemest 

yer-sel 

yerth 

yis 

yist,  0.       ) 

yast,  8.W.  j 

yit 

yooar,  c,  N.    ) 

yitwwar,  8.w.  ) 

yowl,  gowl 


where 

hole 

hornpipe 

whip 

with 

wither 
within 
weasel 

wall 

oath 
oats 

waller 

write 
worthy 


yellow 

yard 

earnest 
yourself 
earth 
yes 

yeast 

yet 

your 

howl 


WOBDS  APPLIED  TO.  BEATING  OE  STEIKING. 

The  number  of  words  and  terms  applied  to  beating  and  stoiking  is 
sufiQlciently  remarkable  to  deserve  separate  enumeration.  As  some 
proof  of  the  combative  proclivities  or  our  ancestors,  when  wars  were 
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frequent ;  and  rapine,  at  times  almost  a  necessity,  as  well  as  a  powerful 
incentive  on  the  borders ;  the  following  list  of  their  words,  still  in  use, 
with  a  small  mixture  of  later  date  relating  to  personal  conflict,  and  of 
beating  and  correcting,  are  surprising  from  their  number  and  variety ; 
and  are  very  expressive  of  sundrv  degrees  of  intensity  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  county.  Some  of  tne  words  have  other  meanings  as  well. 
Words  signifying  the  use  of  the  spear  in  warfare  are  so  few  as  to  indi- 
cate that  the  club,  the  stone,  the  battle-axe,  the  bow  and  arrow,  the 
sword,  and  the  fist,  were  the  prevailing  weapons. 


Bang 

•  •  • 

Bat 

■  •  ■ 

Batter 

■  •  • 

Bash  away 

• 

•  ■  • 

Be^sRt 

m   m   m 

Beat 

•  ■  • 

Bensal 

■    ■   • 

Blaa,  s.w. 

•   •    ■ 

Bray 

•   •   • 

Bredkk 

■   ■   • 

Bump 

■    •   • 

Clink 

•   «   • 

Clonk 

•  •    • 

aoot 

•   ■   • 

Clowe 

■   ■   • 

Cob 

»   •   • 

Cuff 

■   •   ■ 

Dander 

•   •   • 

Dang 

•   ■   • 

Ding 

»•   • 

Doose 

•  ■   ■ 

Down 

•  ■   « 

Drub 

•   •   • 

Dump 

•  •   ■ 

Dust 

•  •  • 

Flail 

■   ■   • 

Flap,  Flop 

•  ■   ■ 

Floor 

•   •  • 

Fluet 

•  •  • 

Heftin' 

•   »   • 

Hide 

•   ■   » 

Hit 

■   •   • 

Kange,  Kainje,  E. 

•   •   • 

Kelk 

■   •    ■ 

Knap 

•   •   • 

Knock 

■   •  « 

Lam,  £. 

•   ■   • 

Larrop 

■   •   • 

Lash 

■   ■   ■ 

Leass 

•    •    • 

Ledder 

•   •   • 

Lickin' 

•   •   ■ 

to  beat 

a  blow,  a  stroke 

to  strike  repeatedly 

strike  vigorously 

to  beat 

to  thrash  with  fist  or  stick 

to  beat 

a  blow 

to  bruise  or  beat 

to  thrash 

a  blow 

a  sharp  blow 

a  sounding  blow 

a  blow  not  repeated  - 

to  attack  and  scratch 

to  kick 

to  strike  without  malice 

a  blow  on  the  head 

to  push  or  strike 

to  knock 

a  slap 

to  knock  down 

to  thrash 

to  butt  with  the  head 

to  beat  till  dust  rises 

to  hit  with  a  down  stroke 

a  blow  scarcely  in  earnest 

to  knock  down 

a  smart  blow 

an  efiective  attack,  such  as  driving  a  dagger  up 

to  the  haft 
to  beat  the  skin  or  hide 
to  strike 

(g  soft)  to  flog  severely 

to  hit  roughly  with  hand,  elbow,  knee,  or  foot 
to  strike  gently  and  quickly 
a  hard  blow 
to  beat 

to  fiofr  with  a  strap,  &c. 
to  whip 
to  thrash 
to  beat 
a  thrashing 
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Lig  at 

Lounder 

Mak  at 

Mash 

Massaoree    ... 

Maul 

Nap 

Nope 

Paika 

Pay 

Peg 

Pdk 

Pelt 

Prick,  Prod  ... 

Pum,  Pummel 

Quilt 

Bap 

Bozzel 

Soop  •.• 

Settle 

Skaitch 

Skelp 

Slaisiter 

Slap  ..* 

Slash 

Slouch 

Smack 

Smash  •.. 

Spankin' 

Stirrup  oil    ... 

Strop 

Switch         ... 

Tan 

Tap 

Targe 

Thud 

Thump 

Towel 

Trim 

Trounce 

Twilt 

Wallop 

Warm 

Weft 

Whack 

Whale 

Whap,  Whop 

Whelk 

Whup 

Wipe 

Yark 


to  strike  at 

to  thrash  clumsily 

go  and  attack 

to  disfigure  by  blows 

to  aU  but  kill 

to  abuse  greatly 

a  slight  blow  on  the  head 

to  smke  on  the  head 

a  boyish  term  for  a  thrashing 

to  beat 

a  thump  with  the  fist 

to  he&t-~query  firom  pelt 

to  beat 

to  wotuid  with  the  spear 

to  pound  or  beat  with  the  fists 

to  beat  keenly 

a  hard  stroke 

to  whip 

to  hit  with  a  stone,  or  by  a  sling 

to  quiet  a  person  by  a  thrashing 

to  tnrash  with  a  stick  or  rod 

to  whip  or  beat 

to  disfigure  without  serious  injury 

to  beat  with  the  open  hand 

to  wound  with  the  sword 

a  blow  clumsily  struck 

a  stroke  on  the  £GU)e  with  the  open  hand 

to  break  a  man  down 

a  clever  beating 

punishment  wiui  a  strap 

to  apply  the  strap 

to  flog  with  a  rod  or  switch 

to  belabour  the  body 

a  sharp  stroke  on  the  head 

to  whip  or  thrash  severely 

a  heavy  blow  with  a  dull  sound 

a  hard  stroke  with  the  fist 

to  beat  with  a  stick 

to  whip  a  child 

to  punish  by^  beating 

to  beat  keenly 

to  beat  roughly 

to  slap  a  child 

to  beat 

a  strong  and  sounding  blow 

to  apply  a  cudgel 

a  smart  blow 

a  thump  with  the  fist 

to  whip 

a  back-handed  stroke 

the  fiercest  of  blows 
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PLACE  NAMES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  places  in  Omnborland  the  prontmciation  of 
which  differs  from  the  spelling.  Some  are  corruptions,  and  others  are 
smiply  abbreviations : — 


Spelled. 
Abbey 
Acrewalls 
Aldby 
Arlecdon 
Aspatna 
Aughertree 

Barkhouse 
Beaumont 
Bewaldeth 
Blackball 

Blennerhasset 

Bolton 

Boonwood 

Bothel 

Brampton 

Brantnwaite 

Brotherilkeld 

Caldbeck 

Calder 

Caldew 

Calthwaite 

Calya 

Carlisle 

Castlerigg 
Coldale 
Cow  lane 
Crookdake 
Cumberland 


Cuthwaite  or .      ^ 
Kirkthwaite  }      Curthat 


) 


Pronounced. 
Abba 

Yakkerwo's 
Oalbv 
Aarelton 
Speattry 
AiiEatree 

Barkas 

Bemont 

Bewodeth 

Bleckel,  n. 

Blinrayset 

Bowton 

Betmwood 

Bwol 

Branton 

Branthet 

Butterilket 

Coadbeck 

Coder 

Coda 

Cothet 

Cova 

Caarel,  g. 

Cairel,  n. 

Castrieg 

Cowdw 

Coo  Iwon,  N.w. 

Cretikdake 

Cummerlan 


Dalehead 
Dalston 
Derwent 
Devoke 
Dirt  hole 
Di8tinfi;ton 
Dryhoime 
Duncow  fold 

Edenhall 
Egremont 


DeaUHeed 
Dostan 
Daaren 
Duvyok 
Durt  whol 
Dissenton 
Dryam 
Dunkafoald,  k, 

Eadnal,  e. 
Eggermoth 


Spelled. 
Ehen 
Eskdale 


Pronounced. 
End 
Eshdal 


Fallen  Cross       Fo*en  Cross 


Gkimblesbv 

Gkitesgarth 

Gilcrux 

Glencoin 

Qraysouthen 

Ghreystoke 

Guardhouse 


Gammeniby.  B. 

Gasket 

Gilcroos 

Glenketinn 

Graysetmn 

Graystick 

Gardess 


Haile  He^U 

Hallsenna  Ho*sena 

Hensingham        Hensigem 
Hope  Whope 

Holme,  as  a  termination,  is  usually 

pronounced  '  am.' 
Hopebeck  Hobbek 

Huddlesceugh     Huddleska 
Hutton  soil  HuUon  setiU 


Johnby 

Keswick 

Kidbumgill 

Kirkbanton 

Kirksanton 

Kirsgillhow 

Lanefoot 
Longwathby 
LowBcales 
Lucyclose 

Melmerby 

Middlesceugh 

Moat 

Mockerkin 

Moota 

Oakshaw 

Oldscale 

Oulton 


Jwonby,  E. 

Kezzick 
Eiprangill 
Kerbanton 
Kersanton,  s.w. 
Kerskilla 

Lonninfeiitt 
Langanby,  B. 
Laskels,  s.w. 
Lusty  clwose 

Mellerby,  E. 
Middleska 
Mwoat,  N. 
Mowerkin 
Meuta 

Yaksha 

Askel 

Gotan 

h 
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Spelled. 

Paxdshaw 

Pelutho 

Penrith 

Pickthall,  B,yr. 

Plumbland 

Plumpton 

Ponsonby 

Poolfoot 

Bayen^lass 
Bedmain 
Bockcliff 
Bothmire 

Sandwith 

Saltcoats 

Salter 

Scaleby 

Scales 

Scalescengb 

Scothwaite 

Seatbwaite 

Seathwaite 

Skinbumess 

Smaithwaite 


Pronoimced. 
Pardza 
Pellyda,  N.w. 
Peerath 
Pyk't  haa 
PUmlan' 
Plunton 
Punsaby 
Poo  fooat,  s.w. 

Beb'nglass 
Beedmeknn 
Bowcla 
Eowmer 

Sannath 

Sote  cwoats 

Sotor 

Skeklby 

SkekUs 

Skelska 

Skothet 

Seathet,  s.'W, 

Sea  whate,  c. 

Skinbemees 

Sme^tthwate 


Spelled. 
Small  thwaite 
Stanwix 
Stapleton 
Stonyheugh 

Talkin 
Threlkeld 
Thursby 
Toadhole  ) 
Todhole     J 
TootHiU 
Torpenhow 
Tortolacate 

Ulpba 
Ulverston 

Warthol 

Waverton 

Welbolme 

Wbitobaven 

Wildcat  bank 

Workiugton 

Wythburn 

Wythmoor 


Praxmnoed. 

Smiia  whate,  8.17. 
Stanniz 
Steappelton 
Steurny  hengli 

Tokin,  £. 
Tbrelkat 
Thedrsby 

Tekddel 

Tetitt  HiU 

Trapenna 

Tortla-cate 

Oofa,  s.w, 
Oostan,  s.w. 

Wardel 
[Warton 
( Waerton 

Weddam 

Whitten 

Wulcat  bank 

Workiton 

Wybem 

Wymer 


In  some  of  the  northern  parishes  there  are  farm-houses  called  towns, 
as  Justus*  town,  Nixon's  town,  Gibby's  town,  Phillip's  town,  Jerry's 
town,  &c.  Others  are  onsets,  as,  Nether  Onset,  Upper  Onset,  &o.  Very 
many  other  names  of  places  are  more  or  less  altered,  but  are  recog- 
nizaole. 


PLANT  NAMES. 
Cumberland  names  of  British  plants. 


Agrostemma  (Hthago 
A^rostis  Yulgaris 
Aira  ooespitosa 

Allium  ursinum 
Alnus  elutinosa 
AnagaUis  arvensis 
Angelica  sylvestris 
Arctium  Lappa 


Popple 

Water  twitch 

Bull  toppins,   Bull   fei^sses.  Bull 

fronts 
Bamps 
EUer 

Poor  man's  weather-glass 
Water  kesh,  Kesks 
Bur,  Crockelty  bur,  Clot  bur,  Bur 

dockin,  Eldin — a  general  term 

for  dry  stems  used  for  lighting 

fires 
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Amidria  maritinia  ••• 

Arrhenatherum  ayenaceum 
Arum  maculatum 
Asparagus  officinalis 
A.v6iia  ■••  ««. 


Bellis  perennis 
Betula  alba 
Botrychium  Lunaria 
Brassica  Napus 
,,      Bapa 
Brassica 


•  •  • 
••  ■ 

•  •• 


Briza  media     ..• 
Bromus  mollis 
Bonium  flexuosum 


•  •• 
••• 
••• 


Caltha  palnstris 
Campanula  rotundifolia 
Cardamine  pratensis 

Carduus  lanceolatus      . . . 
Carez  prcecox 
Centaurea  nigra 
Chenopodium  album 
Chrysanthemum  segetum 

„  leucanthemum 

Cnicus  palustris 

,,      aryensis  ... 

, ,      heterophy  llus    . . . 
Oonium  maculatum 


«• 


••• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


N.w.  Marsh  daisy 
Ha  war  grass 
Lords  and  ladies 
Sparragrass 

Havver,  Woats,  Aits,  Owom,  and 
the  stems  Strea 

Dog  daisy,  Benwort,  Bennert 

Birk  tree,  Burk  tree 

Shoe  the  horse,  Unshoe  the  horse 

Boap 

N.w.  Turmet 

The  seeds  of  the  tribe  are  called 

Popple,    and    the    plants    Field 

kale  and  Wild  mustard 
Dadder  grass,  Dotherin  grass,  Dod- 

derin  Nancy,  Dodderin  Dicky 
Havver  grass,  Goose  grass,  N.w. 

Duck  hawer 
The  roots  are  Yowe  yorlins,  Yowe 

yornals,  Jocky  jumals.  Jack  dur- 

nils;  and  the  plants  Scabley  hands 

Open  gowan,  Water  gowan' 

Blue  bells 

Lamb  lakins,  Bonny  bird  een,  Bird 

eye 
Bur  thistle 
Pry,  Little  seg 
Horse  nops 
Meols,  Eat  hen 
YeUow  gull,  GuU 
Dog  flower.  White  gull,  Dog  daisy, 

Great  daisy 
Water  thistle 
Sharp  thistle 
Fish  belly 
N.w.  Umlik 


••• 


Digitalis  purpurea 

Epilobium  hirsutum 
iiquiseti — ^are  all  called 


Erythrsea  oentauiium   ... 
Enophorom  yaginatum... 

Euphorbia  HelioBCopia  . . . 

Frajdnus  exoelsior 
Fritillaria  meleagris 


••• 


Thimble,  N.w.  Fairy  fingers 


...    Codlins  and  cream 

...    Te^dd  pipes,  Paddock  pipes,  Scrub 

grass 
...    Mountain  flox 
...     Cat  tails,  Catlocks,  and  the  early 

blossoms  Mosscrops 
...    Wart  grass.  Wart  weed,  Chumstaff 

...    Esh 

...    Guinea-hen  flower,  K.w.  Pheasant 

my 
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Galitun  aparine 


••• 


••• 


Gkdium  yerum 
Qeranium  Eobertianiim 


Hed^ra  helix  ... 
Heracleum  spondylium 

Holcns  ayenaceus 

„      moUiB  and  lanatus 
Hydrocotyle  yulgaiis     ... 
Hyoscyamus  niger 

Bex  aquifolitun 
Iris  pseudacoroB 


•.• 


Goose  grass,  deayers,  Clayyer 
g^rass,  Kob  run  up  dyke,  Bobin 
run  the  dyke,  Sticky  back,  Sol- 
diers' buttons 

Bennet,  Steep 
..    Blood  wort.  Death  come  quickly, 
Stinkin  Bobby 

lyin,  Hyyin 

Dry  kesh,  Eesk.    The  dried  stems 
are  Bxmnels  and  Candle  Lighters 
Button  twitch,  Button  grass 
N.w.  Wheyte  (white)  top't  grass 
Sheep  rot,  Bot  grass 
N.B.  Stinkin  Boger 

HoUin 

Mekkin,  Seggin,  N.  Seag 


Juncus  conglomeratus,  effusus  and 
glaucus        ...  ... 

Juncus  lampocarpus 

,,     squarrosus         •••  ... 

Juniperus  communis     ... 

Lamium  purpureum 
Lastrea — all  the  species 
Linaria  yulgaris  ... 

„      cymbalaria        ...  ... 

Linum  usitatissimum    ... 
Ly  copodium  clay  atum  ... 

,,        selago 
Lychnis  diuma 
Lysimachia  nummularia 

Malya  sylyestiis  ...  ••• 

Myrica  gale     ...  ...  ... 

Myrrhis  odorata 

Narcissus,  Pseudo-nardssus 
Nasturtium  officinale    ... 


Seayes,  Beshes 

Gloss 

Whirlbent,  Star  bent 

Sayyin 

Black' man's  posies 

Feam  brackins 

Butter  and  e^gs,  Chopt  ^gs 

Bambling  sailor,  xr.w.  Mother  of 

thousands 
Line 

Buck  horn  moss 
Fox  feet 
Lousy  beds 
Wandering  Jenny 

CommonMallow,  erroneously  called 

Marsh  Mallow 
Gkde,  Gawel^  Moss  wythan 
Sweet  brackm 

Bsffy,  Daffi^-down-diUy 
Water  crashes 


CEgopodium  podagraria 
(Enanthe  crocata 
Ononis  aryensis 

Orchis  mascula 

Osmunda  regalis 
Oxalis  ascetosella 


Kesh.    N.w.  weyl  (wild)  esh 
Deed  (dead)  tongue,  Water  hemlock 
w.w.  Weyl  (wild)  liquorice,  Spanish 

retitt 
In  the  north  called  Or&a  tekzz  = 

Crow  toes 
Bog  onion 
Cuckoo  cheese  and  bread 
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Paris  quadrifolia 
FoBonia  oorallina 
Petasites  nilgaris 
Peuoedanum  Ostrutliium 

Pmtis  sylveetris 
PisTim  Bativum 
Plantago  major 

,,       minor  •• 

Polemonium  ooBmleum 
Polygonum  Bistorta 


»9 


Hydropiper 
Popnlus  tremuLiis 
Potentilla  anserina        • 
Primula  farinosa 

„       verifl 
Pninus  institia 
padiis  ... 


)9 


„       spmosa 
Pulmonaria  officinalis 
Pyros  Aucuparia 


Qnercus  robxir  and  sessiflora 
Bannnculus  repens        •.. 


Bhinanthus  Crista-gaUi 
Bibes  grossularia 

„     nigrum ... 

,,     rubrum  • 

Bofiacanina     ... 


... 
« • « 

... 

.*• 

... 
... 
••• 
••• 
« • . 

... 

... 
••• 
... 
.  •  • 
... 
... 

f  •  • 
•  •  ■ 
••• 


••• 

... 
««• 
••« 


Bubus  fraticosus 

„     eaxatilifl 
Bumexalpinus 

„      ascetosa  and  asoetoeella 
„       obtusifolius 

Salioomia  herbaoea 
Salioes — any  of  fhe  trees 

j9  tf      fibrubs 

Saliz  pentandra 
Sambucus  nigra 


True  lover's  knot 

Piannet 

Water  dockin 

Felon  wood,  Felon   wort,   Felon 

grass 
ir. w.  Fur,  and  tbe  cones  Fur  apples 
N.w.  Pez 
Battan  tails 
Cockfeigbters 
Cbarity 
Easter   mun-jiands,   Easter  May 

giants,  Waster  ledges 
Arse-smart,  Bity  tongue 
Esp 

GkK)se  tansy,  Wild  tansy 
Bonny  bird  een 
Cow  struplin 
Bullister 
Ekberry,  Eggberry,  Heckberry, 

Bird  oberry 
Slea  tree,  Slea  thorn 
Bottle  of  all  sorts 
Boan  tree,  Bowantree,  Witcbwood, 

Cock  dnnk,  Hen  drunks 

Yak,  N.  Yek 

Meg  wi'  many  feet,  Meg  wi'  many 
tekzz.  Crowfeet,  Buttercups,  n. 
Hod  the  rake 

Hen  pens,  Horse  pens 

Qrossers  in  the  north-east 

Blackberries 

Wineberries 

Choop  tree.  The  fruit  is  called 
Choops,  and  N.w.  Cat  choops. 
A  ^pn  from  Norway  called  the 
frmt  Chubem,  in  her  native 
tongue 

Brear,  and  the  fruit  Black  kites, 
Bummel  kites,  Bummelty  kites, 
Bumly  kites,  Brummel  lutes 

Hine  berry 

Bunch  berry 

Butter  leaves 

Sour  doddns 

Dockin 

Pickle  plant 

Bafftrees,  Saughtrees,  Willy  trees 

Wythes,  Willies,  n.w.  Wans 

Sweet  willy 

Bulltree,  fiurtree,  n.  Boretree 
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Scabiosa  suocisa 
Schropliularia  nodosa 
Sedum  acre      ... 
Senecio  Jacob»a 

Sinapis  aryensis 
Solanum  dulcamara 
Sonchus  oleraceus 
Bperg^ula  aryenaLs 
Spinoa  XJlmaria 


Statice  Aimeria 

Taraxacum  officinale 
Thymus  serpyllum 
Tra^pogon  pratensis 
Triticum  repens 
TroUius  europflBUS 
TuBsilago  fiEuwa 


TJlez  europsBus 

,,    nanus 
TJlmuB  campestris  and  montana  . . . 


y aocinium  myrtillus 
„         oxy  coccus 
Yerbascum  thapsus 


Yeronica  Beccabunga 
),       ohamsedrys 


Yiciacracca 
),    eaidya 


Blue  buttons 

Stinkin  Boger/Stmkin  Christopher 

Little  houseleek 

Booin,  Gtrundswaith,  Agreen,    S. 

Muffgert 
Field  bale,  Wild  mustard 
Felon  wood,  Bitter  sweet 
Swine  thistle 
Yur,  N.w.  Dodder 
Courtship  and   matrimony — ^from 

the  scent  of  the  flower  before 

and  after  being  bruised 
Sea  pink 

Clocks,  Pissybeds 
Mother  of  thyme,  Wild  thyme 
Nap  at  noon 

Twitch  grass,  Winnelstrea 
Lockin  gowan,  N.  Lockity  gowan 
Cleets,  Fwoal  feet,  Clatter  dogs, 
Son  afoor  f  f adder 

Whin 
Cat  whin 
Ome  tree 

Blebbery,  Bleaberry 

Crones,  Croneberry,  Crowberry 

Jacob's  staff,  Beggar's  stalk,  Beg- 
gar's blanket 

Well  ink,  Water  purple 

Bonny  bird  ee,  Poor  man's  tea,  Cat 
eyes 

Huggaback 

Wnd  fitch,  N.w.  Weyl  (wild)  fitch 


As  regards  the  proper  names  and  simames  of  the  county,  many  are 
conventionally  altered,  and  contraction  seems  to  be  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple. Many  will  be  corruptions;  some  are  nicknames;  others  may 
have  crept  in  from  the  nursery ;  and  all  may  not  greatly  differ  from  the 
usages  of  other  counties. 


ThoTficToftf  Workington^  August^  1877. 
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XXIV  INTRODUCTION. 


THE  WORDS  OF  OALD  OUMMERLAN'. 

Ya  neet  aa  was  takkan  a  rist  an'  a  smeukk. 
An'  snoozlan  an'  beekan  my  shins  at  t'  grate  neillkk, 
When  aa  thowt  aa  wad  knock  up  a  bit  oy  a  beitkk 
Aboot  f  words  'at  we  use  in  oald  Gummerlan'. 

Aa  boddert  my  brains  thinkan  some  o'  them  ower, 
An'  than  set  to  wark  an'  wrektt  doon  three.or  fower 
O'  t'  kaymtest  an' t'  creuktest,  like  '  garrak,'  *  dyke  stower,' 
Sek  like  as  we  use  in  oald  Gummerlan*' 

It  tumt  oot  three-oomer't,  cantankeras  wark, 
An'  keep't  yan  at  thinkan  fray  dayleet  tUl  dark ; 
An'  at  times  a  queer  word  would  lowp  up  wid  a  yark, 
'At  was  reet  ebm  doon  like  oald  Gummerlan'. 

John  Dixon,  o'  Whitf  en,  poo't  oot  oy  his  kist, 
Oy  words  'at  he  thowt  to  hey  prentit,  a  list ; 
An'  rayder  ner  enny  reet  word  sud  be  mist 

Yan  wad  ratch  iyry  neilikk  oy  oald  Gummerlan'. 

Than  De^yyy  firay  Stedppleton  hitcht  in  a  look, 
An'  Jwony  oy  Ruffom  gey  some  to  my  stock ; 
Than,  fray  Gassel  Ghraystick  a  list  com,  fray  Jock ; 
They  o'  eekt  a  share  for  oald  Gummerlan'. 

Friend  Rannelson  offer't  his  beukks,  an'  o'  f  rest 
(0  man!  bit  he  's  full  oy  oald  stories— the  best) ; 
Aa  teilkk  am  at  word,  an'  aa  harry't  his  nest 
Oy  oald-farrant  words  oy  oald  Gummerlan*. 

Than  naybers  an'  friends  browt  words  in  sa  &8t, 
An'  chattert  an'  lafb  tiU  they  yarra  nar  brast. 
To  think  what  a  beiikk  wad  come  oot  on't  at  last — 
Full  o'  nowt  bit  oald  words  oy  oald  Gummerlan'. 

Than,  who  can  e'er  read  it— can  enny  yan  tell  P 
Nay,  niyyer  a  body  bit  f  writer  his  sel ! 
An'  what  can  be  t'  use,  if  it  o'  be  to  spell 

Af oor  yan  can  read  its  oald  Gummerlan'  P 

WorhingUmt  July  I6tht  1859. 
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DIALECT  OF  CUMBERLATO. 


[The  letter  o.  denotes  the  word  or  phrase  to  he  in  use  generally  oyer  the  county ; 
the  letter  c.  indicates  the  use  in  the  central  parts ;  b.o.  in  the  east-central ;  N.w. 
Abhey  Holme  and  upper  shores  of  the  Solway  Frith ;  b.w.  south-west ;  and 
s.  and  N.s.  in  the  east  and  north-east.] 


A&,  G.  I,  pronounced  as  in  harm, 

Aapral  (formerly  general),  April. 

Aa'i,  Ize,  o.  I  is,  I  am. 

Aback,  G.  behind 

Aback  o'  beyont,  a  no  where, 
lost  in  the  distance.  '  Whoar  t' 
meer  fwoal't  t'  fidler.' 

A-bed,  G.  in  bed. 

Abeimn,  o.,  Abooan,  s.w.,  Aboon, 

N.E.  above. 
AbeimiL  wid  Mb  sel,  o.  rejoicing 

beyond  reasonable  control. 

Abide,  c,  s.w.  to  bear,  stay,  re- 
main, suffer,  withstand.  'I 
caa-n't  abide  sek  wark.' 

Abreed,  Abraid,    c.    extended, 

spread. 

Ac,  G.  to  heed.    See  If  eer  ak. 

Acram,  n.b.  a  sort  of  ancient 
Border  judicature  wherein  a  per- 
son (plaintiff  or  defendant)  lay 
bound  till  his  champion's  yictory 
or  fall  in  combat  determined  his 
fate,  to  death  or  freedom. — Bp, 
Ntcolson, 

Afear't,  o.  afraid.  Not  often 
heard. 

Afeiitt,  c,  Afooat,  s.w.,  Afitt, 
N.  on  foot. 

Afoor,  0.,  Afv^ore,  s.w..  Afore, 
N.  before. 


Age,  G.,  Yage,  n.  to  grow  old. 
*He  begins  to  age.*  <He  ages 
fast.' 

Agednn,    o.,    n..   Again,    8.w. 

again,   against,   before.      '  Tom 
agedrm  V  field.' 

Ageann  t'hand,  c.  inconveniently 
placed,    inteifering    with    pro- 


AgeAtt,  G.  going,  on  the  way,  on 
foot  again,  progressing. 

Aglet,  Taff,  o.,  8.w.,  Tiglet,  n. 
the  metalled  end  of  a  boot-lace, 

Agreeable,  g.  assenting  to. 

Ahint,  Behint,  g.  behind. 

Aim,  0.  to  intend,  to  purpose. 
'  He  aims  to  be  a  gentleman.' 

Airs,  c.  humoura     'He's  in  his 
airs  to-day ' — out  of  humour. 

Airy,    g.    breezy.      'It's  rayder 
airy  to-day.' 

A-jar,  G.  partly  open. 

A-jye,  G.  on  one  side,  awry,  ob- 
lique. 

A-lag,  N.E.  a  term  used  in  calling 
geese  together. 

Alang,  Lang,  g.  along.     '  It  was 
o'  aiang  o' Dick.' 

Aleb^m,    c.,    s.w.,  Aleeren,  n. 

eleven. 

1 


/.  , 
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Allan,  o.  a  bit  of  land  nearly  snr- 
rounded  by  water ;  an  island. 

Ally,  o.  the  aisle  of  a  church. 

A-loddin,  a  not  engaged^  on  offer. 

*  She's  still  a^loddin,* 

Alongst,  0.  along.  Used  in  old 
deeds. 

Am,  o.  him.  *  Catch  amy  an'  hod 
am,  an'  whack  am  weel.* 

Amackily,  g.  in  some  fashion, 
partly. 

Amang  hands,  o.  among  other 
things. 

Amekst,  c,  aw.,  Ame^ast,    n. 

almost. 

AmeM,  0.  a  kind  of  oath ;  a  note 
of  Yerifioation.     '  Ameae  it  is.' 

Amiss,  o.  used  in  a  slight  (nega- 
tiye)  approyal.  'It's  nut  seah 
hx  amiw,' 

Amry,  Anmry,  n.b.  a  cupboard, 
or  phice  where  yictuals  and  some- 
times plate  and  other  Taluables 
are  kept.    Nearly  obsolete. 

An,  G.  ing  as  a  terminatiye  is  pro- 
nounced an,    fiising,  risan',  &o, 

Anenst,  o.,  s.w.,  Fomenst,  n.b. 

opposite  to ;  oyer  against.     An- 
emtt  in  some  old  writings. 

Aneiiff,  a,  Anoo,  b.w.,  Aneiigh, 
N.s.  enough  (as  relating  to 
quantity). 

Anew,  G.  enough  (as  relating  to 
number). 

Ang  nails,  c,  Ang-er  nails,  k. 

jaes  round  the  nails ;  nails  grown 
into  the  flesh. 

Angry,  g.  inflamed  and  painfid. 

An'  o',  G.  also,  and  all,  too. 
*We'd  breed  an'  butter,  an' 
cheese  an'  o^,  an'  o'  maks  o' 
drink.' 

Anonder,  In  anonder,  g.  under ; 
beneath. 

'  Ten  sohypmen  to  lond  yede, 
To  see  the  yle  in  length  and 
brede, 


And  fet  water  as  hem  was  nede. 
The  rocke  anondyr.' — 

Horn,  of  Octaman  Iihp, 

AnterSi    n.w.,  Ananters,  b.  in 

case  (?  perhaps).  *  Or  anUra  in 
yon  mouldering  heap.' — Stages 
Foems. 

April  gowk,  April  noddy,   o., 

April  feidl,  N.,  April  fool. 
This  term  is  proyincisd,  but  the 
application  is  of  wider  extent. 

Arbitry,  o.  arbitrary.  Applied 
to  manorial  customs. 

Arch  whol,  a,  Slit  whol,  s.w.. 
Bowel  whol,  K.  a  yent-hole  in 
the  wall  of  a  bam,  &o, 

Ard,  aird,  n.b.  high.(?)  Buucher 
says,  in  his  Glossaiy:  'It  is, 
howeyer,  in  Cumberland  only 
that  I  happen  to  haye  heard  the 
term  used  abstractedly,  to  de- 
scribe the  quality  of  a  place,  a 
country,  or  a  field;  thus,  ard 
land  means  a  dry,  parched,  arid 
soil,  which  no  doubt  is  but  its 
secondary  sense,  such  lands  being 
dry,  parched,  &c,  only  because 
they  he  high. '  I  neyer  heard  the 
term  in  Cumberland.  [I  think 
Boucher  is  wrong.—  W,  W.  8^ 

Argify,  g.  to  debate. 

Argy,  G.  aigue,  signify.  'It 
doesn't  argy' — it  does  not  sig- 
nify. 

Ark,  G.,  Airk,  n.  a  chesty  as  meal- 
ark,  &c. 

Armin  chair,  g.  an  arm-chair,  or 
elbow-chair. 

Arr,  0.,  8.W.,  Err,  n.  a  scar  from 
a  wound,  a  cicatrice. 

Arridge,  g.  an  angular  edge. 
ArriSy  in  architecture. 

Arse-benrd,  n.  the  end  board  of 
a  cart. 

Arse-breed,  g.  a  contemptible 
width  or  extent.  *His  heAll 
land  's  nobbet  a  arat'-hreed' 

Arse-Bmart,  o.  the  Pepperwort 
plant— PoZyjfonuTW  ffydropiper,  ^ 
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ArBewnrts,  o.  backwards.  An 
early  Methodist  preacher  in 
Workington  used  to  enlighten 
his  hearers  with  <Aa  wad  as 
seiiiin  expect  a  swine  to  gang 
arsetuurts  up  a  tree  and  whissle 
like  a  throssle,  as  a  rich  man  to 
git  to  heaven.' 

Art,  0.,  S.W.,  Airt,  n.  point  of  the 
compass;  quarter. 

Arvel  breed,  n.  bread  prepared 
for  a  funeral.  Arvel  also  re- 
lates to  other  funeral  matters. 

As  bow,  0.  that.  'He  said  as 
how  he  wad  nivyer  gang  near 
them.' 

Aside,  0.  beside ;  near  to.  '  Par- 
ton  aside  Whitten.' 

Ask,  G.  the  lizard  or  newt 

A-fllew,  Aswint,  o.  one-sided;  out 
of  truth;  diagonal. 

As-ley ,  B.  *  as  asly  * ;  as  willingly ; 
as  soon  that  way  as  the  other. 

A-spar,  o.  wide  apart  'He  set 
lus  feet  a-spar.* 

A-spole,  G.  asplay ;  wide  asunder 

— in  reference  to  the  feet. 
Ass,  o.  ashes. 

Ass,  Ax,  G.,  Aas,  n.,  s.,  s.w.,  ask ; 
inquire. 

Assel-tenth,  g.  one  of  the  grinders 
or  molars. 

Assel-tree,  g.  axle-tree. 

Ass-grate,  o.  a  grating  through 
which  ashes  pass  from  the  fire 
into  a  sunken  cell. 

Ass-trog,  0.,  8.W.,  Ass-benrd,  n. 
ashes  box. 

Asteed,  g.  instead. 

A-swint,  g.  aslant. 

At,  S.W.,  and  some  fell-dales,  to. 
Ts  gaan  at  git  my  poddish.* 
Barely  heard. 

'At  is  aa,  'At  is  e,  g.  tbat  I  am. 
*  Aa's  cum  to  advise  tha,  'at  is  e.' 
— Ariderson, 


'At  is  't,  G.  tbat  it  is.  '  It's  gay 
bad  wark  *at  ia  *t,* 

Atomy,  G.  a  skeleton.  'Sbe'a 
dwinnelt  away  til  a  atomy  J 

Attercop,  c.,  speyder  wob;  n. 
cock  web,  s.w.  spider's  web. 

A-yarst,  g.  a  vast  deal 

Away,  G.  to  go  away.  *  I'll  away 
to  t'  church.' 

Awsom,  -G.  appalling,  awfuL 

Ax't  at  chnrcb,  Hung  in  t'  bell 
reipp,  c,  Cry  >t  i'  the  kirk, 
N.E.  having  had  the  banns  pub- 
lished. 

Ax't  out,  G.  the  banns  having 
been  three  times  proclaimed. 

Ayder,  Ider,  Owder,  g.  either. 

Ayder  syne  mak,  g.  not  a  pair ; 
different  kinds. 

Aydle,  a,  Addle,  s.w.,  Ettle,  n. 
to  earn. 

Aydlins,  g.,  Adlins,  s.w.,  Etlins, 

N.  earnings. 
Ayga,  c.,  8.W.,  Tigga,  n.  ague. 
Ayont,  N.w.  beyond. 
Aywas,  o.,  n.  anywise,  always. 

Baal,  Baald,  n.  bold,  impudent. 

Babblement,  g.  silly  discourse. 

Babby  lakins,  g.  children's  play- 
things. 

Bachelor  buttons,  g.  the  double 

white  or  yellow  ranunculus. 

Back-boord,  g.  a  board  to  roll 
dough  upon ;  a  bake  board. 

Back-bred,  g.  bred  late  in  the 
year  or  season. 

Back-dyke,  c.  Many  of  the 
fences  a£;ainst  commons  were 
formerly  oreasted  with  stone  on 
the  exposed  side,  or  with  stone 
and  sod,  and  backed  up  with 
earth  on  the  inner  side,  hence 
the  name. 

Back  end,  c.  the  autumn.  'On 
about  t'  back  end,* 
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Baoken,  o.  to  retard. 

Back  kest,  g.,  Back  flings,  s.  a 

relapse.  *  He  was  mendan*  nicely, 
but  he  gat  a  sair  hack  heat  V 
winter/ 

Back  nor  edge,  c.  'I  can  mak 

nought  on  him  nowder  back  nor 
edgeJ*  Unmanageable ;  useless ; 
'  like  an  oald  knife.' 

Back  rackonin'f  a.  an  unpleasant 
reference  to  an  old  grievance. 

Back-Bet,  g.  a  reserve ;  something 
to  fall  back  upon. 

Back-set  and  foor-set,  g.  sur- 
rounded ^'ith  difficulties. 

Back-side,  g.  the  back  yard. 

Back-stick,  g.  the  rod  connecting 
the  foot-board  of  the  spinning- 
wheel  with  the  crank.   N.  sword. 

Backstone,  c.  an  iron  plate  or  slate 
to  bake  cakes  upon. 

Back  np,  g.  an  angry  cat  elevates 
its  back,  and  so  an  angry  person 
is  said  to  set  his  back  up. 

Back  watter't,  g.  When  the 
tail  race  of  a  wheel  is  flooded 
the  stream  above  is  unable  to 
keep  the  wheel  moving,  and  the 
mill  is  back-watered. 

Back-word,  g.  a  countermanding. 
*  Thev  ax't  us  to  t'  tea  yaa  day, 
and  than  they  sent  us  hack-word.* 

Bad  bread,  0.  To  be  out  of  favour 
is  to  be  in  had  bread, 

Baddan,  o.,  Baddin,  n.  bad  one ; 
the  evil  one. 

Badder,  g.  worse.  *Many  a 
hadder  thing  med  happen.' 

Baddest,  g.  worst.  *  It's  t'  had- 
dest  thmg  'at  could  hev  happen' t.' 

Badger,  o.,  s.w;,  Badger  body,  n. 

a  person  who  buys  com  and  re- 
tails the  meal  ground  at  the  mill 
of  another;  a  travelling  dealer 
in  butter,  &c. 

Badly,  c.  poorly ;  out  of  health. 


Baffle,  c.  to  confound ;  to  defeat 
by  stratagem.     Boucher    says, 

*  to  treat  with  indignity,  to  ex- 
pose.* I  have  not  heard  the  word 
so  used. 

Bag,  G.  the  belly ;  the  udder  of 
the  cow. 

Baggin',  c.  provisions  taken  into 
the  field  for  workmen. 

Baggish,  G.  baggage.  A  term  of 
reproach  to  a  child  or  a  female ; 

*  a  dirty  haggish  ! ' 

Bag  skakkins,  a.  short  supply ; 
the  last  of  it. 

Bagwesh,  o.  poverty  and  disre- 
pute.    *  He's  gone  to  hagweah,' 

Baily,  Bnmbaily,  c,  Bum,  8.w., 

Bally,  N.  .  bailiff ;  a  sheriff's 
officer. 

Bain,  c,  n.b.,  Gain,  aw.  handy, 
willing,  near.  *  If  s  a  bain  lad, 
poor  thing ! '  *  Ton's  f  hainest 
way.' 

Bait,  G.  a  lunch,  or  intermediate 
meal;  a  feed  for  a  horse  in 
travelling. 

Ball  money,  n.  money  given  by 
wedding  parties  at  the  church 
gates  to  children  to  buy  balls. 
In  some  parishes  the  scholars 
buy  coals  with  this  money  for 
the  school  fires.  The  men  give 
each,  if  booted  and  spurred,  six- 
pence ;  women  nothing.  Li  the 
west  the  money  is  given  without 
rule,  and  is  spent  in  sweets,  &o. 

Bally  rag,  g.  to  bully  and  scold. 
Baltnte,  Bellcnte,  o.  the  bald 

coot. 
Bam,  0.  a  jesting  falsehood,  trick, 
cheat. 

Ban,  N.E.  band. 

Band,  c.  a  boundary  on  high  and 

unenclosed  land. 
Bandylowe,  c.  a  prostitute. 
Bang,  o.  to  beat,  to  excel,  an  act 
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of  haste.     <  He  was  bad  to  hang  J 
'  He  com  in  wid  a  bang,' 

Banger,  o.  anything  great.  *  It 
is  a  banger,* 

Bannock,  c,  Bannick,  n.  thick 

oat-cake  usually  made  for  the 
harvest-home  or  kern  supper. 

Bannock  fedss't,  o.  having  a  flat 
face  and  a  short  nose. 

Banty,  o.  the  bantam ;  a  dwarfish 
person  or  animal. 

Banty  cocks,  o.  intermediate- 
sized  cocks  of  hay. 

Bare  gorps,  o.  unfledged  birds. 

Barfet,  c.  feet -naked. 

Bark,  g.  to  peel  the  skin  or  bark 
off,  to  imbark.  'He  bark't  his 
nockles  ower  tudder  fellow's 
skope.' 

Bark  at  t*  heck,  o.  to  wait  out* 
side  the  door. 

Barken't,  c.  dirt  hardened  on; 
to  make  crisp  like  bark;  hide- 
bound, stiff. 

Barley  play,  c.  a  term  used  by 
boys  bespeaking  a  cessation  of 
their  game. 

Bam,  a,  8.w.,  Bairn,  v.  a  child, 

a  term  of  familiaritv.      *  Bam, 
thou  mun  come  in,  thou's  like.' 

Bamicles,  o.  an  old  name  for 
spectacles;  irons  put  on  the 
noses  of  horses  to  make  them 
stand  quietly. 

Bamish,  o.  childish. 

Bam  time,  o.  the  period  of  fruit- 
fiilness  in  women. 

Barrin',  c.  except.  'You  may 
hev  any  of  my  kye  barrin*  V 
black  an'.' 

Bartin'  out,  o.  School-boys  bar 
the  teacher  out  at  Christmas  and 
negociate  for  holidays  before  ad- 
mitting him. 

Bash,  c.  to  spoil  the  appearance. 
'Her  bonnet  was  basKt  in  f 
rain.' 


Bash  away!  c,  n.w.  work  vigor- 
ously ;  strike  hard. 

Bass,  o.  the  perch. 

Bat,  G.  a  blow;  a  stroke;  the 
sweep  of  a  scythe;  condition. 
See  Oald  bat. 

Batch,  a,  N.  a  sack  of  com  pre- 
pared for  being  ground  at  the 
mill ;  a  pack  of  cards. 

'Bateable  lands,  n.  lands  claimed 
by  adverse  parties.  In  a  treaty 
ojP  Truce  held  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  England  and  Scotland, 
at  Newcastle,  on  the  13th  Au- 
gust, 1451,  the  Scotch  Commis- 
sioners declare  that '  touching  the 
Bateable  lands  or  Threpelands 
in  the  West  Marches,'  &c. — 
Maichell  MS, 

Batlin'  stetknn,  c.  a  stone  used  to 
beat  the  coarse  hempen  shirts  of 
old  times  upon,  to  soften  them 
previous  to  being  worn. 

Batten,  g.  to  fatten;  to  thrive. 
'  Here's  good  baitetUn*  to  t'  bam, 
and  good  mends  to  t'  mother,' — 
a  usual  toast  on  the  occasion  of 
a  birth. 

Batter,  g.  to  slope;  to  incline; 
to  beat  Field  walls  are  built 
wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top,  and  this  constitutes  the 
batter, 

Battins,  c.  corn  in  a  half -thrashed 
state. 

Bamn,  Beam,  g.  to  bask  in  the 
Sim    or    by    the    fire;    balm. 

*  Baum  in  t*   sim  like  a  hag- 
worm,' 

Banrgh,  c.  a  horse-way  up  a  steep 
hm,'-Halliwell 

Base,  0.  to  prize  or  lift  with  a 
lever. 

Bedddless,  o.  impatient  of  suffer- 
ing. 

Beanns^  g.  bones ;   bad  people. 

*  He's  a  bad  bednn,' 

Beard,  c.  to  lay  short  brushwood 
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to  project  over  the  edge  of  a  wall 
to  prevent  sheep  &;oing  over. 
Sods  or  stones  are  laid  on  the 
wall  to  keep  it  firm. 

Bedrr,  a,  Bwore,  s.w.,  Beur,  s, 

bore ;  did  bear. 

Be^UHst,  G.  to  baste  a  roasting 
joint ;  to  sew  loosely ;  to  beat. 

Bedtt,  o.  abate ;  did  bite.  '  Our 
doff  hedtt  a  lump  out  o'  Tommy 
Tidy  lad  leg.'  *  Aa'll  nut  bedU  a 
single  fardin'.' 

Bedtth,  c,  B.W.,  Beeath,  s,  both. 

Beat  t'  3riib*m,  c.  to  supply  sticks, 
&c.,  to  the  oven  while  heating. 

Beck,  c.^  8.W.,  Bum,  n.  brook, 
streamlet. 

Bed-gown,  c.  a  woman's  outside 
dress,  reaching  onlv  to  the  hips, 
common  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century,  and  worn  only  by 
day, 

Bee-bink,  e.  a  stand  for  bee- 
hives. 

Beek,  c,  k.,  Beeak,  s.w.  to  heat 

hazel  or  other  rods  to  cause  them 
to  bend  more  easily  for  basket- 
making  purposes;  to  bask  by 
the  fire. 

Beel,  c,  N.,  Beeal,  8.w.  to  bel- 
low ;  to  bawL 

Beeld,  Bield,  g.  a  place  of  shelter; 
a  fox  den. 

Beeldin',  k.  building. 

Beer,  g.  to  bear. 

Beermonth,  Barramonth,  c.  an 

adit  or  level  dug  in  a  hill-side. 

Beese,  o.,  Bceas,  aw.  beasts, 
cattle. 

Beestins,  Beast  milk,  c.  the  milk 

of  a  new-calved  cow. 

Behodden,  o.,  s.w.,  Behadden,  n. 

beholden,  obligated. 

Belangs,  Belengs,  Perlangs,  g. 

belongs. 
Belk,  0.,  K.  belch ;  an  eructation. 
Bellar,  g.  to  bellow. 


Bellioan,  c.  an  obese  person  or 
animal. 

BeUt,  N.  bald. 

Belly  rine,  c..  Belly  rim,  k.  the 

membrane  inclosing  the  intes- 
tines. 

Belyve,  g.  after  a  while.     *Aa'l 

pay  thee  heJyve.* 

Benk,  c,  Bink,  n.  a  low  bank  or 
ledge  of  rock. 

Bennert,  Benwort,  Dogdaisy,  c. 

the  daisy — Bdlis  perennia. 

Bensal,  o.  to  beat.  '  Aa'l  bensal 
ta'— I'U  beat  thee. 

Bent,  0.  bleak.  <  Yen's  a  herU 
ple&ss  o'  yours.' 

Berries,  o.,  Grossers,  k.e.  goose- 
berries. 

Berry,  o.  to  thrash  com  with  the 
flail. 

Benyin'  skin,  o.,  8.w.  a  dried 
(horse's)  skin  used  for  thrashing 
upon,  to  prevent  the  ^rain  stick- 
ing into  tne  clay  flooring  of  the 
barn. 

Besom  out,  g.  a  signal  that  open 
house  is  kept — ti^e  wife  being 
from  home. 

Bessy  blackcap,  o.  the  black- 
headed  bunting. 

Bessy  blakelin,  o.,  Talla  yow- 

derin',  N.  the  yellow-hammer  or 
yellow  bunting. 

Bessy  docker,  e.  the  water-ouzel. 

Better,  c.  more.  'Theer  was 
better  ner  twenty.' 

Better  it,  g.  improve  it.  *He 
wad  n't  hev  done  't  if  he  could 
hev  hetter't  it  J 

Bettermer,  g.  of  the  better  sort. 

*  The  hettermer  swort  sat  snug  in  the 
parlour. ' — Anderson. 

Betterness,  g.  amendment. 
*  Theer  nea  hetternest  in  t'  weather 
yit.' 

Between  whiles,  Atween  whiles, 

G.  at  intervals. 
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Beium  days,  Beiuins,  Boon  days 

or  Bound  days,  a.  days  on  which 
the  customary  tenants  are  bound 
to  work  for  the  lord  of  the 
manor. 

Beium  days,  o.  boons  or  gifts  in 
work  of  ploughing,  &c.,  when  a 
young  man  or  a  stranger  enters 
on  a  num. 

Beiummest,  o.,  Boonmest,  s.w. 

uppermost. 

Be&ss,  o.y  v,,  BooaSy  b.w.  a  stall 
for  a  cow  or  horse. 

Beiitless,  c.  bootless.  <He's 
gaan  a  betUUss  eran'.' 

Beiitt  money,  Boot  money,  o. 

money  giyen  to  equalise  an  ex- 
change. (Bote,  It  is  yielding 
amends  or  supplying  a  defect. — 
Verttegan,) 

Beiitt    stookins,    o.,    Hoggers, 

Fote,  N.  upper  stockings  devoid 
of  feet,  made  lone  enough  to 
coyer  half  the  thigh.  Mudi 
worn  by  elderly  men  when  on 
horseback  about  and  before 
1800. 

Bever,  b.  to  tremble. 

Bew,  Bn,  o.  a  bough  or  branch. 

Bioker,  c,  n.  a  small  wooden 
yessel  used  -for  porridge,  &c., 
made  with  stayes,  one  of  which 
is  longer  than  the  rest  as  a 
handle.  *  Aa'l  tak  a  stap  out  o' 
thy  bicker,'  *  I'll  reduce  the  size 
of  the  yessel  thy  food  is  supplied 
in.'    *  m  giye  thee  less  food  and 

.•  more  correction.'  c.  a  quarrel, 
o.  to  hurry. 

Bid,  o.  to  invite.  See  Bride- 
wain. 

Biddable,  o.  obedient;  tractable. 

Bidden,  c.  occupied ;  taken.  '  It's 
hidden  a  mort  o'  time,  but  it's 
deihm  at  last' 

Biddy,  o.  a  nursery  name  for  a 
louse. 


Bide,  c,  8.W.,  Beyd,  w.w.,  v,  to 
abide,  &o.    See  Abide. 

Big,  G.  build. 

Biggan,  s.w.,  n.  the  act  of 
building. 

Biggin',  o.  building. 

Biggie,  a  to  blindfold. 

Biggly,o.blindman'sbuff.  When 
the  boy  is  blindfolded,  another 
turns  him  gently  round  to  con- 
fuse his  ideas  of  the  locality,  and 
says — *  Antony  blindman  kens 
ta  me,  sen  I  liought  butter  and 
cheese  o'  theeP  I  ga'  tha  my 
pot,  I  ga'  tha  my  pan,  I  ga'  tha 
o'  I  hed  but  a  rap  ho'penny  I 
gave  a  poor  oald  man.' 

Bile,  0.,  BeeL  n.  a  boil ;  an  in- 
flammation preparing  to  sup- 
purate. 

Bindin',  o.  a  long  rod  or  binder, 
used  in  hedge-making. 

Bink,  V.  a  row  of  peats,  &c., 
piled  up ;  a  ledge  of  rock. 

Bir,  Bnr,  o.  any  rapid  whirling 
motion;  also  the  sound  produced 
by  the  motion. 

Birk,  Bnrk,  o.  birch. 

Birtlin',  o.  a  small  and  sweet 
summer  apple. 

Bishop't,  o.  burnt  in  the  pan. 

Bisky,  o.  biscuit. 

Bit,  G.  but.  'Knock't  to  bits, 
bit  don't  waste  it.' 

Bit,  G.  position';  station.  '  He's 
fi;ittan  poorish  and  pinch'ttohod 

Bit,  w.  little.     '  The  bit  hid.' 

Bit  thing,  ir.  small  and  insigni- 
ficant. 

Bite,  G.  a  mouthful;  a  hasty 
repast.  *  He  gat  a  bite,  and  than 
to  wark  he  went.' 

Bitter-bump,  Hire  dnun,  c.  the 

bittern.    This  bird  is  now  a  very 
rare  visitor,  and  is  not  known  to 
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breed  here.  The  writer  has  a 
recollection  of  being  called  to 
listen  to  the  booming  of  a  bittern 
in  a  mild  spring  evening,  about 
tiie  year  1804,  in  the  mosses  of 
Arlecdon. 

Bittook,*  IT.  a  bit.  'It's  twea 
meyl  an'  a  bittodc,' 

Bizzen,  Bysea,  n.b.  ugly  or  ill- 
made  ;  shameful.  *  Skinner  writes 
it  Beezan^  or  Beeaeiiy  or  Biton: 
blinded — from  6y,  signifying  be- 
sides, and  the  Dutch  word  «fn, 
signifying  sense,'  a  mistaken 
etymology,  corrected  in  E.  D.  S. 
Glos-  B.  16,  p.  33.  In  Cumber- 
land it  is  seldom  heard,  except 
as  '  a  sham  and  a  5^ae».' 

Blab,  o.  to  let  out  a  secret 

Blabbersldte,  k.b.  a  vain-talking 
fellow. 

Black  an'    white,    g.    writing. 

'  Put  it  down  in  hkuik  arC  white,^ 
'Nay,  aa'l  keep  my  hand  frae 
paper/ 

Black. a-yyz't,  o.  dark-com- 
plexioned. 

Black  berriei,  c.  black  currants. 

Black  dog,  o.  the  sulks.  *T 
hlack  do^$  on  his  back,' — he's  in 
a  bad  humour. 

Black  fetitt,  o.  a  go-between  in 
love  affairs ;  one  who  courts  for 
another. 

Blackjack,  a.  a  leathern  tankard. 

*  There  is  preserved  at  Eden 
Hall,  and  in  constant  use  in  the 
servants'  hall  on  New-Year's- 
Day,  a  good  specimen  of  the  old 
leathern  tankard,  or  jack.  Blcuk 
jack,  indeed,  is  its  familiar  ap- 
pellation.*— Eev,  B.  Porteus, 

Black  kites,  c,  Bnmmel  kites, 
N.,Bummelt7kite8,E.  bramble- 
berries. 

*  Although  this  word  is  a  prominent 
Scotticism,  it  is  used  in  the  same  mean- 
ing in  South  Warwickshire. 


Blacks,  0.  flying  flakes  of  soot. 

Bladder,  c,  Blether,  ir.  idle 
talk.    <  A  hUtherafC  feim.' 

Blake,  a.  pale  yellow.  ^  Blake 
as  May  butter.' 

Blare,  o.,  Bledder,  k.  to  roar 
violently;  to  bellow.  'He(2are« 
like  a  billy  gwoat.' 

Blash,  o.  to  splash ;  Bliah«  s.  an 
attack  of  purging. 

Bleary,  c.  windy,  cold,  and 
showery. 

Blektt,  c,  N.  bashful ;  timid. 

Blebbery,  o.  the  bleaberry — 
Vaccinium  myrtiUus, 

Blebs,  c.  bubbles;  watery 
blisters. 

Bledder,  e.  the  bladder;  to  talk 
nonsense. 

Blenk,  Blink,  a,  k.  a  gleam.  *  A 
hlenk  o'  sunshine.' 

Blin,  K.  blind. 

Blind  man's  holiday,  g.  evening 

twilight. 

Blink,  0.  to  move  the  eye-lids; 
*  a  Uink  o'  blue  sky ' — an  opening 
in  the  douds. 

Blinkers,  k.,  Blinders,  o.,  Wink- 
ers, Gloppers,  s.w.  eye-shades 
used  on  horses'  bridles. 

Blinnd  lonnin',  o.  a  green  lane 
used  as  an  occupation  way. 

Blishes,  o.  small  blisters. 

Blitter't,  c.  torn  by  winds. 

Blob,  c.  to  take  eels  by  a  bait  of 
strung  worms. 

Blob,  G.  the  best  of  it  'He 
teiHk  f  hloh  on't* 

Blob  nukkert,  o.  newly  calved 
and  in  full  milk. 

Blocker,  o.  a  butcher's  pole-axe. 

Blow,  o.  to  let  out  a  secret. 

Blow  low,  o.  do  not  publish  it ; 
keep  silence. 
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Blown  fruit,  o.  fruit  blown  down 
by  the  wind. 

Blown  milk,  o.  milk  from  which 
the  cream  is  blown.  A  practice 
seldom  used  now. 

Bine  buttons,  o.  the  Scabiosa 
succiaa  plant. 

Blur,  o.  blot ;  to  defame. 

Blurt,  c.  to  tell  or  speak  out 
something  unexpected. 

Bo,  0.,  Baa,  s.w.  ball. 

Bear  seg,  a.  a  castrated  boar. 

Bobberous,  c.  boastful ;  proud. 

Bob  tail't,  0.  a  waggish  tail,  and 
thickest  at  the  end. 

'  Boddam,  a.  bottom ;  low  ground ; 
a  small  yalley  or  hollow. 

Boddamest,  g.  the  lowest. 

Bodderment,  e.  perplexity. 
See  Gibson's  *  Bobby  Banks'  bod- 
dermeniJ 

Boddersom,  a.  troublesome. 
Boggle,  c,  aw.,  Boogie,  n.e.  a 

ghost ;  something  to  be  avoided. 

'  You  needn't  boggle  at  me,  III  nit 
hurt  ye.' 

Bogie,  a.  a  sledge  on  wheels. 

Bog  onion,  c.  the  Osmunda  Be- 
gcUis  or  flowering  fern. 

Boilies,  c.  food  boiled  for  infants. 

Boilin',  a.  the  whole  quantity. 
<  The  he^  boilin'  o'  them.' 

Bok,  G.  a  motion  of  the  throat, 
&c.,  denoting  an  attempt  to  vomit 
from  nausea. 

Boke,  Bawk,  c.  a  ridge  of  land 
left  for  division  of  ownership. 

BokOB,  c.  a  hay-loft,  &c.,  of  rough 
poles,  and  turf  or  branches  in 
place  of  boards.  '  Fork  that  hay 
on  ta  t'  bokesj 

Boly,  c,  S.W.  a  horse  having 
Tmite  legs  and  white  face. 

Bo  man,  c.  the  name  of  an  im- 


aginary person  nsed  to  frighten 
children. 

Bond  suoken,  g.  Some  farms  are 
bound  by  .tenure  to  take  their 
com  to  the  manorial  mill  to  be 
multured  and  ground,  and  are 
bond  aucken  to  that  mill. 

Bonnily,  o.^  prettily. 

Bonny,  o.  pretty.  Sometimes 
ironically  used  in  a  contrary 
sense.     *■  It's  a  bonny  consam ! ' 

Bonny  burd-een,  a.  the  cuckoo- 
flower, Cardamine  pratensia.  In 
some  parts  the  mealy  primrose, 
Primula  farinosa^  is  so  called. 

Boo,  c,  N.,  Baww,  s.w.  to  bow. 

Booer,  k.  (bower)  a  parlour,  also 
a  house  or  shelter. 

Booin,  Qrundswathe,  c,  Mug- 
gerty  E.,  Grunsel,  Agreen,  n. 
ragwort,  Senecio  JacoboBa» 

Book,  Q.  bulk.  *  Will't  rain  to- 
day P  *    *  Nay,  nea  girt  hook,* 

Booky,  Booksom,  g.  bulky. 

Bool,  c,  N.,  Booal,  b.w.  to  bowl. 

'  Bool  in,  lads,'  go  boldly  in. 

Boon,  G.  service  done  by  a  cus- 
tomary tenant  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor. 

Boonce,  c,  Bawnoe,  aw.,Bunoe, 

N.  bounce. 

Boor  staff,  o.  the  pin  the  baud- 
weaver  turns  his  beam  with. 

Boot,  Q.  bout ;  a  turn.  '  Let  him 
have  a  boot  at  threshin' ; '  a  con- 
test ;  an  entertainment. 

Booze,  c.  a  carouse. 

Boozy,  c.  elevated  by  liquor. 

Borran,  c.  a  cairn ;  a  large  heap 
or  extent  of  stones  tumbled  pro- 
miscuously together,  generally 
ancient  funereal  piles. 

Bosom  wind,  o.  an  eddying  or 
whirling  wind. 

Boss,  Sop,  c,  Waze,  k.  a  milk- 
maid's cushion  for  the  head. 
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Botoh,  o.  to  mismanage.  'Thou 
hez  me^dd  a  botch  on  't  now.' 

Botoher,  c.  a  drink  made  by 
pouring  water  on  honey-comb 
after  the  honey  has  been  drained. 
*  Sweet  as  botcher,*  was  an  ex- 
pression formerly  in  use. 

Bottom  wind,  c.  The  waters  of 
Derwent  lake  are  sometimes  con- 
siderably agitated  eyen  in  a  calm 
day,  and  are  seen  to  swell  into 
hi^h  wayes  rolling  easterly,  and 
this  is  called  a  bottom  vnna» 

Bounder,  c.  boundary.  A  term 
found  in  old  deeds. 

Bout,  G.  A  bout  with  a  plough  is 
twice  the  length  of  the  field,  or 
once  about 

Bowse,  0.  the  recoil  of  a  gust  of 
wind  against  a  waU,  &c.  'T' 
wind  com  wid  a  girt  botvze  an' 
whemmelt  ma.' 

Brack,  o.  brine.  'This  bacon's 
as  sote  as  brack,* 

Brackin  olock,  q.  a  small  brown 
beetle,  used  as  a  bait  for  trout  in 
June. 

Bracking,  a.  the  fern  family. 
Braffam,    o.,    Barryham,   b.w., 

Breigham,  n.  a  neck-collar  for 
a  horse  when  drawing.  (Beru- 
ham,  Barkhaam, — Boucher.) 

Braid,  k.w.  to  spread ;  to  throw 
about. 

Braid,  c.  A  cow  is  said  to  braid 
during  the  throws  of  parturition. 
The  Saxon  meaning  is,  to  re- 
semble ;  to  f ayour. 

Brak,  a.  broke. 

Brake,  c,  Breiikk,  s.w.,  Breeak, 
K.  to  beat. 

Brake-sowt,     o.,   Brakshy,    v. 

inflammatory  feyer  in  young 
sheep. 

Brandied,  o.,  Brannit,  v.  brin- 
dled. 

Brandreth,  o.  an  iron  frame  for 


supporting  the  baking-plate  or 
girdle  at  a  proper  distance  aboye 
the  fire ;  a  triyet, 

Brang,     c,    s.w.,    Brong,    v. 

brought  'An'  Eursty  brong 
his  lug  a  whang.' — Anderson, 

Branglan*,  n.b.  wrangling. — 
Nicolson's  Le^es  Marchiorum, 

Brank,  c.  to  hold  the  head 
proudly  and  affectedly.  '  Bra/nk" 
an*  like  a  steg  swan.' 

B ranks,  n.  a  kind  of  halter, 
haying  an  iron  nose-band  which 
tightc^  when  the  horse  pulls. 

Bran  new,  a.  neyer  haying  been 
used ;  haying  the  maker's  brand. 

Brannigan,  c.  a  fat  puffy  infant 
boy. 

Brant,  c,  s.w..  Brent,  ir.  steep. 

*  As  brant  as  a  house  side.' 

Brash,  o.  rash,  headlong.  'He's 
a  braahan'  body,  and  runsheid 
and  neck  stiLL' 

Brash,  b.  a  spell  or  turn  of  work. 

*  Kursty,  come  kum  a  brash,* 

Brashy,  c.  weak ;  delicate. 
Brass,  a.  copper  money ;  riches. 

Brass,  o.  impudence;  assurance. 

*  He's  plenty  o'  brass  in  his  feiss.' 

Brast,  Bmst,  Brist,  a.  burst 
'  That  with  the  strain  his  weas- 
and  nigh  he  brast.' — Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen, 

Brat,  c.  a  coarse  apron ;  a  con- 
temptuous term  for  a  troublesome 
chilo.  In  Borrowdale  they  haye 
a  sa3ring  that  *  when  it  rains  on 
Maudlin  (Maedalen)  day,  Jenny 
Maudlin  is  meaching  her  brai,* 
This  is  the  2nd  August. 

Brattle,  o.  the  loud  rattling  noise 
of  thunder,  &a 

Brave,  a.  superior;  fine;  of  a 
good  sort 

Bravely,   o.,  k.b.  quite  welL 

*  Ps  bravely  ;  how's  thou  ?  * 
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Brayin'  steann,  c,  ir.  a  rounded 
stone  nsed  for  pounding  sand- 
stone to  sand  floors  with. 

Brayzent,  c.  brazen;  impudent; 
excess  of  assurance. 

Brassle,  c.  to  press  into  a  crowd, 
&c, ;  to  scorch. 

Braszled  or  Brizled,  or  Bmzled 

pez,  K.E.  scorched  peas  scrambled 
for  by  boys.  A  glorious  feast 
for  the  youngsters !  A  sly  urchin 
steals  a  sheaf  of  peas ;  notice  of 
the  fact  spreads  quicker  than  the 
progress  of  the  Fiery  Cross  in 
old  times,  and  the  village  green 
is  soon  peopled  by  joyous  faces. 
The  sheaf  is  readily  in  a  blaze, 
and  this  subsided,  down  go  the 
boys  on  hands  and  knees  amongst 
the  yet  hot  ashes,  seeking  as  lor 
hidden  treasure.  The  peas,  some 
still  green,  some  only  scorched, 
others  charred  to  a  cinder,  are  all 
excellent  to  the  anxious  juyeniles, 
who  rise  from  the  scramble  with 
hands  and  fetces  black  as  sweeps. 

Bre^d,  s.w.,  Braid,  n.b.  broad. 

Bread  sticks,  n.  a  wooden  frame 
for  dryinff  bread-cakes  upon  be- 
fore the  nre. 

Bre^Jdc,  o.  to  thrash. 

Bree,  n.w.  good.  *  He's  no  bree,' 
— ^he's  not  good. 

Breear,  o.  briar.  •  *Now  in  the 
croppe,  now  down  in  the  breres' 
— Chaiccer, 

Breed,    c,    k.e.,  Breead,    b.w. 

bread. 

Breekin',  o.  the  space  behind  the 
udder  of  a  sheep  ;  the  fork. 

Breeks,  o.  breeches. 

Breest,  Brist,  c,  k.e.,  Breeast, 

aw.  breast. 

Breet,  c,  s.w.  Breeght,  k.  bright. 

Breeth,  c,  s.w.  Braifh,  k.  breath. 

Brek,  o.  to  break ;  fun ;  a  prac- 
tical joke.     <  Sek  hreks  !  * 


Brek,  Break,  c.  the  portion  of 
land  ploughed  out  of  ley  in  the 
year. 

Brek  of  a  firost,  o.  a  thaw. 

Breme,  k.e.  to  froth.  '  It  bremes 
ower ; '  it  froths  over  the  brim. 

Brenth,  o.  breadth. 

• 

Brenk't,  o.  A  white  sheep  having 
the  belly  and  legs  black  is  a 
breuk*t  sheep  in  colour. 

Breuzz,    Briz,    c,   Breeze,    k. 

bruise. 

Bridewain,  Bidden  weddin*,  c. 

A  wedding  custom,  now  obsolete, 
at  which  subscriptions  were  made 
for  the  newly  married  pair,  and 
sports  held  for  the  amusement  of 
all.  The  following  is  copied  from 
a  local  naper  of  1786,  and  is  part 
of  an  advertisement  relating  to  a 
Bridewain.  'Notice  is  hereby 
given,  that  the  marriage  of  Isaac 
Pearson  and  Frances  Atkinson 
will  be  solemnised  in  due  form 
in  the  parish  church  of  Lam- 

Slugh,  in  Cumberland,  on  Tues- 
ay  next,  the  30th  May,  1786; 
immediately  after  which  the 
bride  and  bride^;room,  with 
their  attendants,  will  proceed  to 
Lanefoot,  in  the  said  parish, 
where  the  nuptials  will  be  cele- 
brated by  a  variety  of  entertain- 
ments.' And  doubtless  a  hand- 
some collection  would  find  its 
way,  according  to  custom,  into 
the  napkin-covered  pewter-dish 
upon  the  bride's  lap.  ^The  bride 
and  bridegroom  were  known  to 
the  writer.)  Seventy  pounds 
was  contributed  at  Henry  Stod- 
dart's  bridewain  at  Keswick; 
and  one  hundred  pounds  at  a 
similar  f&te  at  the  Beck  in  Holm 
Cultram,  both  in  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century. 

Broo,  c,  Breaa,  s.w.,  Breea,  ir. 

brow.     *  T'  beck's  broo  fiilL' 
Broon  leemers,  o.  nuts  browned 
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with  ripeness  and  ready  to  drop 
out  of  tlie  husks. 

Brooy,  a.  being  on  the  edges  or 
aides  of  hills. 

Brosaen,  o.,  s.w.,  Bnusaii,  BruBt, 

.    N.  burst. 

BrosBen  hackin,  b.  a  corpulent, 

gluttonous  person. 

BroMen  kem,  a.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied in  ridicule  when  the  harvest- 
home  is  held  prematurely. 

Brot,  0.  refuse  corn;  odds  and 
ends. 

Brot  out,  o.  Com  is  said  to  b)*ot 
out  when  the  grain  is  shed 
through  over  ripeness. 

Browse,  c.  friable;  mellow. 
*You  may  begin  to  sow,  for  t' 
land^s  browse  now.' 

Bmgh,  K.S.,  Bur,  o.,  s.w.  a  halo 
round  the  sun  or  moon.  *  A  tar 
off  hrugh  tells  of  a  near  hand 
storm.' 

Brully,  c,  Brulliment,  v.  broil ; 

disturbance. 

Brumstau,  c,  Brunstan,  k.  brim- 
stone. 

Brunt,  o.  burnt. 

Brusey,  o.  an  overgrown  female. 

Bruz,  Briz,  o.  bruise. 

Buokert,  c.  A  saw  is  hickePt 
which  has  lost  its  pliancy  from 
being  over-bent. 

Buck  V  V  neuokfl,  s.  a  rude  game 
among  boys. 

Buckle,  0.  order;  condition; 
health.  *  He's  i'  girt  Imckle  to- 
day.' 

Buckle,  c,  s.w.  to  marry ;  fasten 
upon;  attack. 

Buckle  beggar,  n.  the  Gretna 
Green  parson.  His  office  became 
extinct  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1857. 

Buckle  teah,  o.  begin;  take  in 
hand.  '  BiuMe  teah,  men,  ye're 
varra  welcome.' 


Buck  up,  c.  to  subscribe ;  help  or 
assist;  to  advance.  ^ Buck  up 
till  her,  lad.' 

Buff,  G.  nakedness.  'Strip't  into 
huff: 

Bule,  c.  the  bow  of  a  basket,  or 
corfe,  or  pan.    See  Yetlin. 

Bullae e,  a.  the  wild  plum — 
Prunus  %nstitia» 

Bull-grips,  e.  iron  claspers  fur 
leading  bulls  by  the  nose. 

Bull-heed,  o.  the  tadpole. 

Bullister,  n.e.  the  fruit  of  the 
bullace-tree. 

Bull-jumpins,  c.  the  second  da3r's 
milk  of  a  newly-calved  cow 
boiled  till  it  curdles. 

Bull-ring,  e.  the  ring  to  which 
bulls  were  formerly  secui*ed  pre- 
vious to  beingbaited  or  slaugh- 
tered, as  at  l^enrith,  Keswick, 
&c. ;  also  a  place  of  public  chal- 
lenge. To  *shak  v  bull  ring* 
was,  some  threescore  years  ago, 
to  challenge  the  village,  or  town, 
or  fair-stead  to  produce  a  cham- 
pion to  fight  the  'shakker': 
similar  to  the  Irishman  dragging 
his  coat  through  the  fair  for  an- 
other to  tread  upon. 

Bull-stang,  o.  the  dragon  fly — 
Libdlukt. 

Bull-toppins,  c,  Bull  fe^isses, 
S.W, ,  Bull  fronts,  K.  tufts  of  the 
Aira  ccBspito&a — a  very  coarse 
grass. 

Bully-rag,  Bally-rag,  o.  to  scold 

or  reproach ;  to  rally  contemptu- 
ously. 

Bultree,  o.,  Burtree,  s.w..  Bore- 
tree,  N.  the  elder-tree — Sam- 
bucus  nigra, 

Bultree  gun,  o.  a  boy's  pop-gun, 
made  of  a  young  stem  of  the 
elder. 

Bum,  o.  to  be  furiously  busy. 
'  Bumman  about  like  a  bee  in  a 
bottle.' 
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Bnmly,     c.    the    humble-bee, 

Bomba, 

Buniinel,  c.  to  bangle ;  blunder. 

Bump,  c.  a  blow ;  a  hump. 

Bumper,  a.  a  large  one. 

Buncli  berry,  n.e.  the  fruit  of 
the  stone-bramble — Bubus  saxa- 


Bund,  c,  B^wnnd,  s.w.,  Bun,  n. 

bound. 

Biumel8,'c.,  Bulleng,  Spoots,  s. 

dry  stems  of  the  ke^h  or  cow- 
parsnip,  or  of  hemp,  used  for 
candle-lighters. 

Bur,  c.  a  wheel-stopper. 

Bur,  Cookly  bur,  c.  the  rou)<h 
seed-ball  of  the  burdock  used  by 
children  to  stick  upon  each 
other^s  hair  or  clothes. 

Bur,  Bunnan*  bur,  o.  a  short 
run  to  gain  impetus  for  a  leap. 

Bum,  N.  a  brook ;  a  rivulet. 

Bum  t'  beok,  o.  having  taken  no 
fish. 

Burnt  his  finders,  g.  applied  to 
persons  having  failed  m  some 
object,  or  having  been  over- 
reached. 

Bumywind,  k.  bum  the  wind; 
the  blacksmith. 

Burr,  c.  a  sudden  hurry.  'He 
went  off  wid  a  hurr,* 

Buryin'  t'  oald  wife,    a    the 

treat  by  an  apprentice  on  attain- 
ing his  freedom. 

Busk,  c,  Buss,  K.  bush.  Nearly 
obsolete. 

But  and  ben,  ir.  the  outer  and 
inner  rooms  of  the  Border  farm- 
houses. 

Butoh,  &.  to  slaughter  cattle  for 
the  shambles. 

Buts,  o.  short  ridges  of  land  of 
unequal  and  decreasing  lengths. 

Butter  and  eggs,  c.  the  Toadflax 
plant — Antirrhinum  Linaria, 


Butter  bwoat,  c.  a  small  txu*een 
having  a  handle  at  one  end  and 
a  spout  at  the  other. 

Butter  finger't,  g.  having  a  care- 
less habit  of  allowing  things  to 
drop  through  the  hands. 

Butter  kits,  c.  square  boxes  used 
for  conveying  butter  to  market 
in  a  wallet  on  horseback. 

Butter  leaves,  o.  the  leaves  of 

the  mountain  dock,  Bumex  al- 
piniMj  used  for  packing  poimds 
of  butter  in  the  market^basket. 

Butter  shag,  c.  bread  and  butter 
spread  with  the  thumb,  and 
sometimes  called  a  thimib-shag. 

Butter  sops,  c,  ir.  wheat  or  oat 
bread  steeped  in  melted  butter 
and  sugar. 

Button  twitch,  x.  couch  grass — 
HolcuB  avenaceus. 

Butts,  0.  earthen  mounds  at  bow- 
shot distance  for  bow  and  arrow 
practice. 

Butt-welt,  a.  to  turn  the  butt- 
ends  of  com  sheaves  to  the  wind 
to  dry. 

Butty,  o.  bulky  at  the  butt  or 
lower  end,  'like  oald  Bennett 
wife.' 

Buzzert,  o.  the  buzzard  or  bus- 
tard ;  a  timid  person.  '  She's  a 
fair  buzzert  at  'neets.' 

Bwom  days,  o.  '  In  o'  my  bwom 

days;'  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
life. 

Bye-blow,  a.  a  bastard. 

By-ndamm,  g.  nickname. 

Byse-pel,  Byse-fiil,  g.  full  of 
vice ;  mischievoua  Perhaps 
By-spdl^  i,  e,  begotten  by  a  spell, 
or  by  an  evil  spirit  or  demon. 
Byapd  in  Middle  English  means 
*  an  example,'  and  by  way  of  re- 
proach '  a  sad  example.' 

By-set,  0.  anything  set  aside  till 
wanted. 

By-wipe,  c.  an  insinuation. 
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Cftan'ty  c,  Caat,  b.w.,  Cazma,  n. 

cannot. 

Caaw't,  G.  twisted ;  said  of  shoes 
when  worn  down  on  one  side. 

Cabbishy  o.  cabbage. 

Cabbish  nmt  or  sknmt,  c,  Cas- 

tiok,  N.E.,  a  cabbage-stalk,  and 
K.s.  the  inside  of  it. 

Cad,  0.,  B.W.  to  mat  or  felt  toge- 
ther. *  Her  hair  was  caddit  till 
it  cud  niver  be  cwom't  mair.' 

Cadger,  o.  a  hard  biscuit,  n.  a 
retailer  of  small  wares  having  a 
cart.  *  A  peat  cadger.' — Anderson, 

Caff,  a.  chaff. 

Calavine,  n.  a  black-lead  pencil. 

Caleever,  b.  energetic  and  un- 
graceful action.  *He's  a  calee- 
veratC  dancer  is  Ned.* 

Callas't,  c.  hardened  skin;  cal- 
loused. 

Caller,  n.  fresh,  cooL 

Cammarel,  o.  the  heel  or  hock- 
joint  of  animals;  a  wooden  stretch- 
er used  for  suspending  carcases 
by  the  hocks. 

Campers,  o.  persons  who  sleep  in 
tents  or  camps ;  vagrants. 

Cample,  o.  to  reply  pertly  to  a 
superior. 

Camps,  Kempt,  c.  hairs  growing 
among  wool. 

Camji,  0.  the  top  stones  of  a  rub- 
ble wall;  coping  stones. 

Canker't,  o.  ill-conditioned ;  rust- 
ed. 

Cannel-bark,  o.  a  small  box  made 
of  bark  and  used  for  holding  can- 
dles— ^now  made  of  tin  or  wood 
and  retaining  the  name. 

Cannel-leet,  a.  candle-light. 
'When  harrows  begin  to  hop, 
eannd^leet  mun  stop.'  *Efter 
oald  Cannelmas  neet  ceiikks  find 
cannd'-leet,^ 

Cannel-sieves,  a  rushes  used  for 
candle  wicks. 


Cannel  stick,  o.  Candlestick 
evidently  took  its  name  from  a 
stick  having  a  split  side-branch 
wherein  a  hghted  candle  could 
be  stuck. 

Canny,  g.  a  term  of  praise  or  en- 
couragement. *  Canny  Bob  I  lig 
at  him  till  he  giz  in.' 

Canny  bit,  g.  an  uncertain  term 
of  comparison ;  as  *  a  canny  hii 
better  ;    *  a  canny  hit  warse. 

Canny  oome  off,  c.  ludicrous  and 
unexpected  turn  of  affairs. 

Canny,  Conny,  o.  pretty,  nice, 
suitable,  gentle,  cautious.  'Be 
canny, ^  or  cautious. 

Cant,  G.  to  overturn ;  to  lean  to 

one  side.     *  It's  gitten  a  cant  to 

ya  side.' 

Canty,  g.  merry,  lively,  cheerful 

Caper  comer  way,  o.  diagonally. 

Capes,  Ce^pps,  o.  light  grains  of 

wheat  witii  the  hu^  on. 
Capper,  g.  one  who  excels. 

Cappers,  g.  something  difficult 
<  Aa'l  set  thee  thy  cappers^ 

Caps  cut  lilgs,  G.  anything  unex- 
pectedly puzzling  or  droll. 

Cap't,  c.  overcome,  puzzled.  *  He's 
fairly  cap'*  now.' 

Car  clout  nails,  a  broad-headed 
nails  formerly  in  use  for  securing 
Ihe  tire  of  wheels. 

Care,  g.  '  I  do  n't  care  ;  *  I  pay 
no  respect ;  I  am  not  a&*ai(L 

Car  end-board,  Coop  board,  o., 
Car  scut,  s.w.,  Heck  board,  n. 
the  board  closing  the  hinder  end 
of  jkhe  cart. 

Car-house,  o.,  Carras,  n.  a  house 

to  shelter  carts  in. 

Carkish,  g.  a  corruption  of  car- 
case. 

Carl,  G.  a  coarse  unmannerly  fel- 
low.    *  A  rough  carV 

Carl  cat,  e.  a  male  cat,  a  master 
cat 
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Carl  liemp,  g.  the  coarsest  of 
hemp. 

Caxlin'  pez,  n.w.  grey  pease  soft- 
ened in  water  and  fined  in  butter, 
and  eaten  on  the  Sunday  next 
before  Palm  Sunday.  Seldom 
practised  now. 

Carr,  o.  a  rather  extensive  hollow 
place  where  water  stands  in  win- 
ter; as  ♦Braj'ton  Carr,  EUer 
Carr,  Kirkland  Carr,'  &c. 

Car  rack,  o.  a  cart-rut  or  track  of 
the  wheels. 

Car  reet,  c.  Car  reeght,  n.  cart- 
wright. 

Carry,  g.  to  drive  or  convey. 
*  He  carry*t  his  yowes  to  sell  and 
hed  them  to  carry  back  age^n.' 

Carry,  a  the  movement  or  direc- 
tion of  the  clouds.  '  Itll  be  fair 
to-day  because  t'carry's  i'  t'west.' 

Carry  on,  o.  to  be  playful  or 
rompish.     *  They'd  fine  carryings 

Carry  on  the  war  I  o^  continue 
the  fun. 

Car-8tang8,  c,  Car-limmers,  s.w. 

cart-shafts. 

Cash,  0.  friable  shale  in  coal 
strata.     *  A  yarra  cashy  reilff.' 

Casly,  G.  a  spinning-top. 

Castick,  N.B.  cabbage-stalk.  See 
Oabbage  rant. 

Cat,*  G.  an  implement  having  six 
legs  projecting  from  a  centiul 
ball.  It  is  so  called  from  the 
impossibility  of  its  being  upset. 
Used  in  supporting  the  plate  of 
toast  before  a  fire. 

Catoh't,  G.  caught. 

Catohy,  o.  capricious.  *  Catchy 
weather'  is  when  the  crops  are 
necessitated  to  be  secured  in 
small  quantities  as  they  become 
dry  between  the  showera 

*  The  caltrop  used  for  spiking  the 
feet  of  the  enemy's  horse  is  oi  this  kind. 


Cat  oollop,  o.  the  spleen. 

Cat  eallas,  g.  two  sticks  set  up- 
risht  with  one  across  in  the  form 
of  a  gallows;  used  for  boys  to 
leap  over. 

Cat  ge^tt,  a  a  narrow  space 
separating  the  buildings  of  ad- 
jominff  owners;  a  space  left 
around  a  com  mow  in  bams. 

Cat  lowp,  G.  in  near  proximity; 
*  within  a  cat  lotvp.* 

Cat  mallison,  o.  and  e.  a  cup- 
board which  cats  cannot  rob ;  a 
dog  given  to  worry  cats. 

Catscope,  Catscalp,  a  clay  iron- 
stone in  nodules. 

Cat-tails,    c.   the  cotton   grass. 

Eriophorum  vaginaium. 

Cat-talk,  0.  idle  conversation; 
small  talk.  '  They  talk't  nought 
bit  a  heap  o*  cat-talk.' 

Cat-whin,  o.  the  dwarf  whin. 
Ulex  nanus, 

Cat-wittit,  0.  silly  and  conceited. 

'Cayshin,  g.  occasion.  *Nay, 
thank  ye,  I've  neah  ^cayahin.* 

CedSB  hardent,  insensible  to  shame 
or  remorse. 

Cellar  op'nin',  g.  a  benefit  night 
for  the  new  occupier  of  a  public 
house. 

Cennel  (c  hard),  g.  cannel  coaL 

Cessen  (c  hard),  g.,  and  Cassen, 
N.  cast,  overturned.  *  Bob  meer 
was  kessen  in  a  gutter.' 

Cetill  (c  hard),  g.  cool. 

Chaffer,  o.  to  tease  in  bargaining. 

Chafts,  G.  jaws. 

Chalks,  Chokes,  g.  marks.  '  Bet- 
ter by  chalks,'  Wagers  are  some- 
times made  to  determine  who 
can  reach  farthest  or  highest, 
and  there  make  a  chalk  mark. 

Champ,  0.  to  bruise  or  crash. 
*  He  champH  his  thoom  in  a  yat 
sneck.' 
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Chanee  bam,  g.  an  illegitimate 
child. 

CSiang,  G.  the  cry  of  a  pack  of 
hounds;  the  conyersatioii  of  num- 
bers. 

Charm,  g.  Since  1850,  James 
Bunting  of  Oockermouth,  a  man 
of  seventy,  charmed  a  scorbutic 
sore  on  a  carter  named  Telford ! 
He  took  an  ashen  stick  and  burnt 
its  end,  and  with  it  drew  a  circle 
around  the  sore.  He  said  some- 
thing to  himself  which  Telford 
did  not  understand,  *  bit  it  dud 
nea  good.* 

Chasser,  a,  8.w.  chaser.  A  de- 
fective male  sheep  much  given 
to  annoy  tihe  females.  See  Muxn- 
lin  and  Biggelt. 

Chats,  0.  small  potatoes ;  ash-tree 

see^ings. 
Chatter,  o.  to  shatter.  '  Chattel' t 

into  splinters.* 

Chatter  hen,  s.  the  wren. 

Chatter  wallet,  o.  a  talkative 
child. 

Cha-waww,  o.  abundance  of  silly 

talk. 
Cheelie,   c.,  Cheel,   n.    a  droll 

young  fellow. 
Cheeny,  g.  china  ware. 
Cheese  rennet,  o.  the  plant  Oa- 

/tum  verum.    The  inftision  has 
been  used  as  rennet. 

Cheg,  0.  to  pull  sharply  or  sud- 
deidy ;  to  champ  wi&  the  teeth ; 
to  chew  without  dividing. 

Chemmerly,  c,  n.,  Chanunerly, 

E.,  S.W.  chamber-lye;  stale  urine. 

Cheppel  Sundays,  o.  Sundays  set 
apart  annually  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember at  Bassenthwaite,  Hiom- 
thwaite,  Newlands,  &c.,  when 
people  assemble  from  a  distance, 
attend  Divine  service,  dine  with 
their  friends,  and  then  adjourn 
to  the  inns  to  make  merry  in 


honour  of  the  saint  to  whom  the 
chapel  was  dedicated. 

Cherts  o*  grass,  o.  the  first  blades 
of  grass  in  the  spring. 

Chess,  G.,  Chass,  b.w.,  Chedss,  n. 

chase. 
Chibifis,  N.  onions. 

Chiggle,  0.  to  cnt  wood  unskil- 
fully. 

Chillip,  G.  the  cry  of  a  yonng 
bird. 

Chillipers,  c.  nut  coals. 

Chip,  c.  to  trip;  a  term  in  wrest- 
ling; the  first  breaking  of  the 
shell  by  the  young  bird. 

Chirm,  o.  to  chirp;  abundant  fe- 
male gossip ;  '  chirman  like  as 
many  sparrows,' 

Chirmp,  0.  chirp;  the  noisy  chat- 
ter of  incipient  inebriety. 

Chit,  G.  the  note  used  in  callmg  a 
cat.  ^^ 

Chitter,  g.  animated  whisperings. 

Chitters,  o.  the  small  entrails  of 
the  goose  or  sheep. 

Chitter  wa&w,  c.  the  amorous 
language  of  cats. 

Chitty,  Chitty  wren,  g.  the  wren. 

Chitty  feasst,  g.  baby  faced. 

Chives,  0.  the  plant  AUium 
Bchcsnoprasum, 

Chock  fbll,  c.  full  to  the  top. 

Chollers,  c.  fatty  jaws  and  double 
chin. 

Choop,  Shoop,  c.  the  fruit  of  the 
wild  rose. 

Chop,  to  barter ;  to  change.  '  T 
wind  chops  round  to  t*  north.' 

Choppers,  b.w.  snufifers. 

Chops,  G.  jaws.  'Aa'l  slap  thy 
chops  for  tha.' 

Chowe,  G.  chew. 

Chowk,  G.N.  to  choke  or  strangle. 
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Chowl»  0.  iho  fleshy  part  of  the 
cheek« 

ChnB'mas  oannel,  o.  a  candle 
given  by  grocers  to  each  cus- 
tomer at  that  season.  NutmeG;s 
or  other  spices  are  occasionally 
substitutecL 

Chrifl'mas  ahaf,  o.  the  sheaf  of 
com  given  to  each  cow  and  horse 
on  Christmas  morning. 

Chnokle-head,  o.  a  stupid  person. 

Chnfty,  0.  a  person  having  fat 
cheeks;  chubby. 

Chump,  o.  the  first  note  of  a 
hound  on  scenting  game.  '  We 
tr3r't  o'  f  day  and  niver  hed  a 
ehwmp* 

Chnni,  N.  the  sprouts  of  the  po- 
tato. 

Chanter,  c.  to  reply  angrily  and 
weeping. 

Chnr,  a  the  subdued  growl  of 
the  doe;  the  prolonged  note  of 
the  night-jar. 

Chnrohwamer,  a,  Kirkmaifltor, 
8.W.,  Kirkwardeni  n.  church- 
warden. 

Clabberi  o.  dirt  in  a  pasty  state. 

Clack,  o.  a  low,  quick  sound. 
'  She  listened  and  heard  the  soft 
clack  of  the  mill.' — Blamire. 

Clag,  G.  to  stick  to. 

Cl^STf  ^*  clammy,  adhesive. 
Clam,  G.  did  climb.     'He  clam 

out  at  t'  fell  heed  like  a  crow 

fleean.' 

Clammer,  Clayyer,  o.  to  climb. 

Clammers,  s.w.  a  yoke  for  the 
neck  of  a  cow  to  prevent  her 
leaping  hedges. 

Clammeraom,  c.  clamorous. 

Clamper,  Clonter,  o.  to  make  a 
clattering  noise  with  the  feet. 

Clam  up,  c.  to  satiate;  to  cloy. 
'  Aa'e  fiiirly  dam^t  t«p  wi'  sweets.' 


Sullivan  says — ^to  starve;   firom 
Dan.  Jdemme,  to  pinch. 

Clap,  G.  to  pat ;  to  squat  as  the 
hare  does.  'He  dap^t  his  sel 
down  on  t'  settle  without  iver 
bein'  as't.' 

Clap  bread,  o.  cakes  beat  and 
clapped  out  with  the  hands. 

Clap  on,  0.  to  put  on  a  lid  or  hat, 
&c. 

'Seek  th'  aul'  grey  yad,  clap  an 
the  pad, 
She's  dei!^  lile  wark  t'  year.' 

Anderson, 

Clart,  G.  adhesive  dirt ;  anything 
dammy;  a  scrap.  'He  still  leaves 
a  clari  on  his  plate.* 

Clash,  0.  to  abuse;  to  weary; 
to  throw  or  strike  furiously; 
gossip. 

Cla8h%  0.  fatigued  and  exposed 
in  bad  weather. 

Clashy,  c,  8.w.  showery.  *  Claahy 
weather.' 

Clat,  0.,  Clash,  n.  news;  a  fe- 
male newsmonger. 

Clatch,  G.  a  brood  of  chickens. 

Clatter  clogs,  e.,  coltsfoot—  Tua- 

silago  farfara;  and  0.  a  noisy 
walker  in  clogs  or  pattens. 

Clawer,  g.  to  climb ;  k.  clover. 
Clawer  grass,  o.  goose    grass 

— Galium  aparine. 

Clay  danbin',  a,  Clay  biggin*, 

N.  w.  and  N.  a  house  built  of  day. 

Cle^d,  0.,  Cleed,  Cleihe,  n.  and 

E.  to  clothe. 

Clean  heel't,  g.  active  with  the 
feet. 

Cleanin'time,  g.  the  general  house 
cleaning  before  Martinmas  and 
Whitsuntide. 

Cle^,  c,  Cleeaz,  s.w.  clothes. 

Cleckin,  g.  a  shuttlecock.  'As 
loot  as  a  deckin/ 

Cledi  G.  dadi  clothed. 
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died  score,  v.  and  x.  twenty-one 
to  the  score.  Double  ded,  twenty- 
two. 

Cleenin',  Clensm*  g.  the  after- 
birth of  animala 

Cleet,  a  a  croes  lib  in  carpentry  3 
a  batten. 

Cleets,  Fwoalfeet,  o.,    Clatter 

clogs,  E.  the  ooltsfoot  plant — 
Tuisil4tgo  farfam,  ^  The  young 
loaf  rosemblos  the  impression  of 
the  foot  of  a  foal  in  outline. 

Cleg,  o.  the  sting  fly  Chryaopa, 
To  'stick  like  a  deg'  is  a  com- 
mon expression  for  a  dose  adhe- 
sion. 

Cleps,  0.,  WeedstickSy  n.  tongs 

for  pulling  up  weeds. 

Cleii*,  c,  Cleea,  s.w.,  Cletitt,  n. 
daw,  hoof. 

Clengli,  N.  a  ravine  or  cleft. 
'  Cloughj  a  kind  of  broach  downe 
along  the  side  of  a  hiU.' — VersU" 
gan, 

Cliar't,  0.  the  lungs  adhering  to 
the  ribs  of  cattle ;  consumption. 

Click,  0.,  S.W.,  Cleek,  ir.  to  snatch; 
a  steep  part  of  a  road.  '  It*s  a 
sharp  Click  up  Workiton  Ho' 
brow.' 

Clim,  G.  to  climb. 

Clinch,  G.  to  rivet  the  point  of  a 
nail. 

Clinclier,  g.  a   positive   fact. 

*  Theer,  ^that  ia  a  dincJier,* 

Clink,  g.  a  blow,  a  jingling  sound. 

Clip,  G.  to  cut  with  scissors. 

Clip,  G.  to  shear  sheep ;  the  wool 
of  a  whole  flock.  *  Ned  Nelson 
hes  a  parlish  dip  o*  woo'  at  Qas- 
kot.' 

Clipper,  0.,  s.w.  a  clover  one. 

Clippin,  G.  the  annual  sheep-shear- 
ing. 

*  I  am  unable  to  giTo  the  proper 
sound.    It  is  between  0  and  u. 


Clip't,  c.  shortened,     *  T  days  is 

cliji^t  in  a  bit.' 
dip't  and  heel't,  g.  in  proper 

trim — ^like  a  game  cock  prepared 

for  battle. 

Clock,  c.  a  beetle ;  a  bead  of  dan- 
delion seeds.  Children  pretend 
to  tell  the  hour  by  the  number 
of  puffs  required  to  blow  off  all 
the  seeds  from  a  ripe  head. 

Clocker,  e.  a  hen  when  disposed 
to  sit. 

Clock  lonnd,  c.  very  stilL  Seo 
liOwnd. 

Clog,  c.  a  block  of  wood  to  hang 
to  the  neck  of  an  uneasy  oow  or 
to  the  leg  of  a  rambling  horse. 

Clogg^,  IT.  and  E.  snowballs  on 

the  feet. 
Clog^,  G.  fat  and  heavy.     'As 

doggy  as  a  fat  su.* 

Clog  wheels,  c.  cart  wheels  of 
tmck  plank  and  without  erookos. 
In  common  use  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. 

Clonk,  c.  a  sounding  blow. 

Clonter^  g.  to  walk  clumsily  and 
make  a  clattering  noise  with  the 
foot 

Cloor  heed,  e.  a  sluice  at  the 
head  of  a  mill-dam. 

Cloot,  c,  N.,  CUwt,  8. w.  a  blow;  a 
patch ;  a  rag. 

CI088,  0.  the  Juncus  lampoearpus 
plant. 

Clot,  0.,  N.  a  clod ;  to  throw  clods, 
&c.  'They  doUit  V  lasses  wid 
apples  and  hed  sec  fun  1 ' 

Clot,  0.  to  strew.  *Her  clc^. 
and  things  is  o'  dcUan  about  like 
hay  and  strea.' 

Clot  bur,  k.  the  burdock — 
Ardium  Lappa, 

Clotch,  0.  to  shake  roughly. 

Clotchin,  c,  Cleekin,  Cleckin,  k. 
a  brood  of  chickens,  &c.,  or  the 
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set  of  eggs  from  whioh  the  brood 
is  produced. 

Clot-heedy  o.  a  stupid  person. 

dout-nails,  o.  broad-headed  nails 
used  for  attaching  the  iron  hoop 
to  the  old  clog  wheeL 

Cloyyen,  o.  when  a  sheep  is  fit 
for  slaughter  the  fat  on  the  rump 
is  indented  or  '  clowen  at  t'  tau 
heed.' 

Clowe,  a,  aw.  to  scratch;  to 
beat.    *  She  gov  him  a  clowin? 

Clower,  0.  a  quick  worker.  *  A 
dowan  knitter.' 

Clowk,  0.  to  snatch. 

Gludder,  o.  to  crowd  together; 
duster. 

Clud  nut,  Club  nut,  o.  two  or 
more  nuts  united  in  growth. 

Clum^o.,  dom,  8.w.  having  climb- 
ed, 

Clum  (Borrowdale,  &c.),  a  wo- 
man who  acted  as  guide  over  a 
mountain  said  to  a  tourist  on 
oompleting  the  journey,  <  I  claim 
t'  dum*  i,  e,  the  fee  as  guide  for 
the  climb. 

dunoh,  0.  a  heavy  stupid  person 
or  animal. 

Clunter,  o.  to  walk  noisily  in 
ironed  shoes  or  dogs. 

Clwose,  G.  sultry,  close. 

Clwoze,  0.,  Cl5oaz,  s.w.  close; 
an  indosure. 

Co',  c,  Caa,  8.w.,  n.  to  call,  scold, 
proclaim.  *  P  th*  kurk  garth  the 
dark  co*  f  a  seidL' 

Co',  Cuh,  0.  come.  *He  co'  to- 
wert  me  and  I  said  cuh  narder.' 

Coald,  0.,  Caald,  s.w.,  Caald,  Col, 
N.  cold.  *  If  s  cdald  an*  raa  to- 
day;' "s.w.  *Ifs  parhsh  coaW 
<  Ey,  fit  to  skin  a  teadd.* 

Coald  pie,  a,  Penny  pie,  k.  a 
fall  on  the  ice. 

Cob,  G.  to  kick ;  to  beat. 


Cobble  Bteioin,  g.  a  boulder  stone. 

*  With  staves  or  with  dubs,  or 
els  with  cobble  sUme$.^ — Gammer 
Ourton'a  needle. 

Cobble  up,  G.  to  perform  roughly 
and  hastily. 

Cook,  0.,  S.W.  to  sit  bashfully  or 
unobserved. 

*  When  o'was  nar  blinditwi'smeikk. 

And  they    jwok't    and    thoy 

laugh't  i'  their  fun, 

Laal  Dicky  sat  cockarC  i'  t'  neikk, 

Takkan  t'  in,  ey,  as  suor  as  a 

gun.' — Old  &ng. 

Cock-a-lilty,  o.  in  a  merry  mood. 
Cockan',  g.  cock-fighting. 

Cook-orow-land,  e.  superior  croft- 
land  over  which  the  cock  exult- 
ingly  leads  his  harem. 

Cook  drunks,  o.  the  fruit  of  the 
mountain  ash. 

Cocker,  g.  a  cock-fightor. 

Cockfeighters,  the  seed  stems  of 
Plantago  minor,  used  by  boys  in 
play. 

Cock  gard,  c.  Cock  dyke,  n. 

and  E.  a  mode  of  hedging ;  the 
same  as  Stower  and  Tedder. 

Cock-loft,  c.  the  top  attic  where 
cocks  have  occasionally  been  kept 
in  cock-fighting  times. 

Cookly,  c,  N.,  Cockelty,  s.w.  un- 
steady ;  on  a  precarious  foimda- 
tion. 

Cookly-jock,  e.  a  game  among 
boys.  Stones  are  loosely  placed 
one  upon  another,  at  which  other 
stones  are  thrown  to  knock  the 
pile  down. 

Cock-me-dainty,  Priok-me- 

dainty,  e.  a  pert  and  showily 
dressed  girl  or  young  man. 

CookB  dillioBl    Cockswunters ! 

G.  exclamations  of  surprise. 

Cook-steiill,  g.  a  kind  of  stocks 
for  the  punishment  of  female 
scolds. 
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Cock  sure,  o.  perfectly  certain. 

Cock  walk,  g.  during  the  rage 
for  cock-fighting,  young  game 
cocks  were  sent  out  "with,  one  or 
'    two  hens  eac^  among  the  friends 
of  the  owner,  to  be  kept  at  some 
retired  shed  or  hut  till  ready  to 
be  trained,   and    this  was  the 
'walk' 
Cod,  G.  a  pillow,  hassock,  pin- 
cushion. 
Coddle,  G.  to  embrace  with  the 

arms. 
Codikel,  o.  a  corruption  of  codi- 
cil. 
Cofe-liok't,  c.  when  the  human 
hair  grows  perversely,  it  is  said 
to  be  calf  licked.  The  hair  of  a 
calf  or  cow  remains  for  some 
time  in  the  direction  of  the  last 
licking  by  the  animal's  tongue. 

Cofe  lye,  Cofe  lyor,  a  the  womb 
of  the  cow. 

Cofe  tnumelB,  e.  entrails  of  the 
calf  selected  and  cleansed,  shred 
and  seasoned,  and  made  into  a 
pie. 

Co'  V  the  court,  k.  The  custom- 
ary tenants  are  required  to  an- 
swer to  their  names  when  called 
in  the  manorial  court,  and  this 
is  termed  haying  a  co*  t*  t?ie  courts 
and  implies  being  a  yeoman  or 
his  representatiye. 

Cokers,  c,  Caakers,  s.w.,  Tf,  calk- 
ers ;  irons  for  dog  bottoms. 

Cokes,  c.  heels  and  toes  sharp- 
ened to  preyent  slipping. 

Colfins,  c.  gun  wads. 

CoUone,  0.  to  plot ;  to  confed- 
erate. 

Collop  Monday,  g.  the  day  after 
Shroye  Sunday,  when  coUops  are 
usually  prepared  for  dinner. 

CoUorake,  Colrake,  g.  See 
Scrapple. 

Com»  0.,  &W.9  Cam,  v.  cama 


Come  at,  c.  to  obtain.  *  I  wantit 
to  hey 't  bit  I  couldn't  come  at  it. 

Come  on,  g.  to  prosecute.  *He 
c(yine  on  Jemmy  f or  brekkan  » 
yat  and  gat  seb  m  shillin'.' 

Comers  and  gangers,  g.  visitors, 

&c.,  coming  and  going. 
Come%c.came.   'He'scome'^  in.' 

He  came  in. 
Come  thy  ways,   g.   an  usual 

inyitation.    *  Come  thy  ways  in, 

bonny  laal  bam.' 
Come  f  time,  g.  when  the  day 

or  time  comes.    *  It'll  be  throe 

year  come  f  timeJ 

Con,  c,  S.W.  a  squirreL 

Conk,  c.  the  nose  or  profile. 

Connily,  a,  8.w.  prettily. 

Conny,  c,  s.w.  pretty. 

Cons^te,  G.  conceit,  pride. 

Conskte,  g.  to  suppose,    *  I  eon- 
eate  you're  a  stranger  hereaway  ?* 

Coo,  c,  Cowe,  S.W.  to  intimidate ; 
to  place  in  subjection. 

Cooas,   0.,  Cawwas,   s.w.   cow- 
house. 

Coo  dap,  c.  the  firm  dung  of  the 
cow  as  dropped  in  the  fidd. 

Coom,  orCoomb,  a  hollow  scooped 
out  of  the  side  of  a  mountain. 

Coom  oardins,  Coomins,  v.  wool 

once  carded. 
Coom  cards,  n.  the  first  and 

coarsest  cards  used  in  parding 

wool. 
Coop,  c,  Cowp,  8.W.  a  small  fell- 
side  cart. 
Coor,   c,  Cawwer,  s.w.  cower, 

crouch. 
Coo  skam,  c.  cow-dung. 
Coo  strnplin,  c.  the  cowslip. 

(Nearly  obsolete.) 
Coo  swat,  G.  the  semi-fluid  dung 

of  the  cow  as  dropped  in  the  field. 

Coo  tee,  G.  cow  tie;  a  rope  to 
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fasten  the  hind  legs  of  a  kicking 
cow  dming  the  operation  of 
milking. 

Cooter,  G.  coulter. 

Cop,  o.  the  top ;  a  peak ;  a  coni- 
cal hill ;  as  Coxdderion  cop,  Kin- 
nUide  cop,  &c. 

Coppy,  o.  coppice. 

Copt,  c.  pert ;  set  up ;  proud. 

Copy  steML,  c.  a  child's  stooL 

Corby,  k.,  Dawp,  e.  the  carrion 
crow. 

Corker,  a.  something  very  appro- 
I    priate,    *  That  is  a  corker  I  * 

Corlak,  c,  Cowrak,  b.w.  coal 
rake.    See  Scrapple. 

Comage,  o.  a  rent  paid  by  cer- 
tain customary  lands  towards  the 
cost  of  a  person  to  watch  and 
give  notice,  by  blowing  a  horn, 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

Cornish,  a.  cornice. 

Corp,  o.,  S.W.,  to  die ;  v.  corpse. 

Cot,  G.  did  cut;  has  cut.  'He 
cot  his  thoom  wid  his  sickle.' 

Cot,  s.w.  to  wait  on  a  sick  per- 
son; to   saunter   about   home. 

*  He  coU  on  about  he^mm.' — See 
Teutt. 

Cot,  G.  a  hut ;  a  humble  dwelling. 

Cotter,  0.  to  entangle;  to  mat 
together.  *  It  was  coUer*t  like  an 
osdd  wig.' 

Cotterel,  g.  a  ^in  for  preventing 
the  withdrawmg  of  a  bolt ;  coin. 

Cottit,  c.  short-tempered. 

Count,   c,  zr.    Cawwnt,    s.w. 

count ;  account.  '  I  count  nought 
o*  sec  wark' — ^I  hold  it  in  no 
esteem. 

'Countin',  g.  arithmetic. 

Country  side,  g.  neighbourhood. 

*  Our  country-side  lads  agekm  o' 
Ingland.' 

Courts,  G.  small  railed-in  spaces 
in  front  of  houses. 


Courtship   and  matrimony,  a 

the  plant  Spirea  Ulmaria  has 
been  so  called  from  the  scent  of 
the  flower  before  and  after  being 
bruised. 

Cower,  G.  to  recover.  *  He  coth 
ver't  Ave  pund  dammish.' 

Cow  elog,  0.  a  clog  of  wood  to 
hang  on  the  neck  of  a  *  lowp-i- 
dike '  cow. 

Cowdy,  0.  better  fed  than  taught ; 
in  high  spirits. 

Cowey,  Cow't  cow,  c,  Doddy, 

N.  and  E.,  Polly,  8.W.  a  cow 
without  horns. 

Cowk,  Oowk,  G.  the  core.  *  It's 
badly  burnt  lime — ^it's  nought  bit 
cowJes.* 

Cowl,  S.w.  to  rake  together. 

Cowp,  G.,  Swap,  S.W.  to  ex- 
change. (*  Ceapman.  For  this  we 
now  say  Chapman,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say  a  Merchant,  or 
CopemanJ —  Verstegan.) 

Cowp,  N.  to  overturn. 

Cowp,  s.w.  a  cart 

Cowper  hand,  n.  the  upper  hand ; 
the  advantage  as  of  a  practised 
chapman. 

Cowper  word,  g.  having  the  first 
word,  or  the  word  that  gives  the 
advantage. 

Cowpress,  c.  the  fulcrum. 
Cowshin,    c,    C^wwshin,    8.w. 

eaution. 

Cowt,  G.  colt;  a  petted  child — 
•  mother's  cowt,^ 

Cow't,  c.  bare,  without  ornament 
or  shelter ;  without  horns. 

Cow't  dyke,  c.  an  earthen  fence 
devoid  of  growing  wood. 

Cow't  lekdy,  e.  a  pudding  made 
of  flour  and  limips  of  suet. 

Cow  t'  lowe,  0.  snuff  the  candle. 

Cow't  Iword,  c.  a  pudding  made 
of  oatmeal  and  lumps  of  suet. 
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Coyds,  0.  quoits. 

Coze  house,  Cwoze  house,  o.  the 

house  where  a  corpse  is  within. 

Craa  te^,  K.  the  early  purple 
Orchis  maacula, 

Craawl,  c,  IT.,  Craal,  8.w.  crawL 

Craek,  o.  a  conyersation,  con- 
ference, challenge  *  to  do  quickly. 

*  Come,  Nichol  lad,  give  us  thy 
cracks,^     *  Aa  will,  in  a  crack,* 

Craok,  g.  to  boast;  to  restrain. 

*  He's  nought  to  erode  on,  for  he 
set  his  dog  on  a  bit  lad  and  wad 
n't  crac^t  off  ageann. 

Craoker,  c.  a  small  hard  biscuit 

Cracket,  o.  cricket.  A  super- 
stition used  to  preyail  that  pros- 
perity comes  and  goes  with  the 
crickets. 

Crad,  Craddagh,  c.  a  troublesome 
child ;  an  inferior  animal. 

Crag,  0.  the  face;  the  neck  or 
countenance.  '  He  hang  a  lang 
crag  when  t*  news  com.* 

Crag  starlin',  e.  the  Eing  OuzcL 

Crammel,  c.  to  walk  as  if  the 
feet  were  sore. 

Crammelly,  o.  tottery,  unsteady. 

Cranch,  c,  Crunch,  n.  to  crush 
with  the  teeth.  Coarse  sand 
cranches  under  the  feet. 

Cranky,  a.,  Oranky,  e.  crotch- 
ety; sickly  and  complaining. 
*  EEoVs  thy  mudder  P'  *  Nobbet 
varra  cranky  to-day.* 

Cranky,  c,  k.  The  grandfather 
of  the  compiler  of  this  was  called 
out  as  a 'cavalry  or  yeomanry 
soldier  in  1745;  ai^d,  like  his 
neighbours,  wore  a  check  linen 
shirt  with  white  frills  on  the 
breast — then  called  a  ^cranJcy 
sark : '  but  the  ancient  garment 
of  that  name  was  made  of  home- 
grown and  home-spun  hemp. 

Crater,  Creeter,  c,  Crater,  ir., 

Creeater,  s.w.  creature. 


Cre&pp,  Crop,  c,  Crap,  Creupp, 

N.  crept 

Cree,  g.  to  crush  or  break  into 
fragments. 

Creean*  trough,  g.  Old  stone 
troughs  of  circular  or  semi-globu- 
lar form  may  still  be  fotmd  about 
some  ancient  farm-houses,  which 
have  been  used  in  creeing  or 
crushing  barley  for  making  brood 
of. 

Creel,  c.  an  ancient  horse  -pcick- 
age ;  a  wicker  basket 

Creelin',  b.  cowering,  crouching. 

Creiikk,  c,  Crceak,  B.w.y  ir.w. 

crook. 

Creium,  c,  n.,  Creean,  s.w.  the 
subdued  roar  of  the  bulL 

Crib,  Crub,  Kerb,  c.  the  curb  of 
a  bridle. 

Crine,  e.  to  overdo  in  frying  or 
roasting.  '  Thou*8  cr%ne*t  it  tul 
a  cinder.' 

Crinkelty   Crankelty,   c.   very 

crooked,  zigzag.  '  O'  in's  an' 
outs.' 

Cro,  c,  Craa,  s.w.,  y.w.  crow. 

Croab't,  c.  drunk. 

Crobbek,  c,  Crowik,  s.w.,  Crav- 

▼ik,  N.  a  dise£iso  in  the  stomach 
of  cattle  occasioned  by  want  of 
change  of  pasture. 

Crobs,  Crob  lambs,  c,  s.w., 
Shots,  Shot  lambs,  k.  and  £. 
the  worst  of  the  flock. 

Crook,  Crock  yowe,  c,  s.w.  an 

old  ewa  To  crocks  is  to  grow 
feeble  and  decrepit  with  ago. 

Croft,  G.  a  field  next  the  house, 
commonly  level  and  of  good  qual- 
ity. Verstegan,  in  1634,  says, 
'A  croft  we  esteem  some  little 
plot  of  ground,  and  both  the 
name  and  the  thing  are  yet  in 
ordinary  knowledge.' 

Croft  land,  g.  a  range  of  fields 
near  the  house,  of  equally  good 
quality  with  the  croft. 
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Crofdl,  c.  a  very  lean  person  is 
said  to  have  not  a  cro/tU*  of 
flesh  on  his  bono& 

Crones,  Mossberries,  c,  Crekins, 

N.  cranbonies. 

Cronk,  o.  the  hollow  note  uttered 
by  the  rayen  when  on  the  wing. 
Croodle,  c.  to  crouch. 

Croon,  c,  ir.,  Cr^wwn,-  b.w. 
crown ;  the  top  of  the  hcMEuL 

Crooner,  a.  coroner. 

Croopin,  c,  Crippin,  s.w.,  Crip- 

pel,  N.  crupper. 

Croose,  o.,  k.  haughty ;  set  up ; 
elated. 

Croppen,  c,  s.w.  crept.  *He  was 
IsGig  varra  wankle  bit  he  gat 
crappen  out  ageinn.'  *  T  oald 
woman's  sare  croppen  in,'  or  fledl- 
ing  in  bodily  appearance. 

Crop  siok,  c.  disordered  in  the 
stomach. 

Crottelly,  Crookly,  o.  crumbly. 

Crottels,  c,  n.  small  lumps. 

Crow,  G.  a  trivet  for  supporting 
a  pan  on  the  fire. 

Crowdy,  g.  oatmeal  mixed  with 
the  fat  of  broth;  a  horse's  mess  of 
seeds  and  meal,  &c.  See  Stick 
by  t'  rib. 

Crowfeet,  o.  the  plant  Eanuu' 
culua  repena. 

Crowk,  c.  to  croak.  'The  guts 
crowk '  when  the  bowels  make  a 
rumbling  noise. 

Crowkins,  e.  greaves  from  melted 
fat. 

Crowl,  c,  IT.,  and  e.,  Crawwl, 
s.w.  to  crawL 

Crub,  c.  a  crib  or  mauger. 

Cmb,  0.,  N.,  Kerb,  8.w.  to  curb; 
restrain. 

Crud,  G.  curd. 

*  Probably  not  so  much  as  would 
satisfy  the  appetite  of  a  carrion  crow.       I 


Cmddle,  g.  to  turn  into  curd  3  to 
coagulate. 

Crummy,  Cmm  hom't,  g.  horns 
turned  towards  the  eyes. 

Crump,  0.  brittle;  crumbling; 
the^  sound  of  horse's  teeth  when 
eating. 

Crusty,  G.  ill-tempered. 

Cry,  IT.  call.    '  Cry  the  lad  back.' 

*  Cry  in  as  ye  come  back.' 

Cuckelty  burs,  c.  the  seed  heads 
of  the  burdock,  Arctium  Lappa^ 
which  mischievous  boys  stick 
into  each  other's  hair. 

Cuckoo  bread  and  cheese,  c.  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  wood 
sorrel — OxaJis  Acetoaella, 

Cuckoo  spit,  Te^dd  spit,  c.  frothy 
matter  seen  on  plants  in  early 
summer ;  the  breeding  places  of 
the  Tettigoniaf  a  species  of  beetle. 

Cuddy,  G.  Cuthbert.  Also  an 
ass. 

Cue,  0.  trim,  temper.  ^He's  i' 
girt  cue  to-day.* 

Cuff,  c,  Cluff,  N.,  Cliwwt,  s.w.  a 
blow. 

Cum,  G.  a  useless  expletive  fre- 
quently preceding  a  remark,  &c. 

*  Cum,    What   hos  ta  to  say?' 

*  Cum.  (y  yor  healths  aa  wish.' 

Cum-atable,  g.  attainable.  Query 
a  modem  coinage  ? 

Cum  bye,  c.  reprisal.  *  It'l  cum 
bye  hmi:'  It  will  visit  him  here- 
after. 

Cum-mether,  Cummiter,  0.  god- 
mother.   Seldom  used. 

Cum't  milk,  c.  milk  curdled  with 
rennet  and  seasoned. 

Cum  what  cum  may,  0.  let  the 

consequence  be  what  it  may. 

Cum  yer  ways  in,  c.  come  in  and 
welcome. 

Cun,  0.  come,  'Peter's  cun 
hekmm.' 
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Ctindeth,  Ciindert,  o.  conduit  or 

culvert. 
Cup  down,  c.    It  was  formerly 

tho  custom  to  turn  the  cu^  dawn, 

or  place  the  spoon  across  it  when 

a  person  had  done  tea. 
Carl,   o.   the    ripple    on   water 

caused  by  a  slight  wind. 
Curly  kne,   g.    a  flourish  in 

writing,  &C. 
Curly  powe,  g.  a  curled  poll  or 

head  of  hair.     'Dainty  Davie, 

curly  poive,' — Old  Song, 
Currock,  ir.B.  a  heap  of  stones 

used  as  a  land-mark,  &a 

Cursen,  Kersen,  g.  christen. 
Cnrsenmas,    Cursmas,    Kersen- 

xnas,  Q.  Christmas.  *  At  Christe- 
masse  mery  may  ye  dance.'  — 
Chattcer, 
Cush !  Soush  I  c.  exclamations  of 
wonder;  a  kind  of  oath.  The 
first  is  a  call  note  for  cattle. 

Cuflhy,  0.  a  pet  name  for  a  cow. 

Cuflta  ?  0.  comest  thou  1 

'  Kursty,  whoar  ctuta  frae  P  ctuta 

vn!  kye  ? 
Ey,  twenty  good  nowt  an'  ya 

yoad  forbye.' 

Cut,  G.  to  castrate. 

'Cute,  G.  acute,  clever. 

Cut  lugs,  G.  =  Short-ears,  but  I 
don't  know  who  he  was.  There 
is  an  old  saying  relative  to  any 
stroke  of  great  cimning,  that  '  it 
caps  cui  lugs,  and  ctU  lugs  caps 
the  de'iL' 

Cut'n,  G.  has  been  cut. 

Cuts,  G.  pieces  of  straw,  &c.,  used 
in  drawing  lots. 

Cutter,  G.  to  whisper  or  talk 
softly.  *  r  th*  panti^  the  sweot- 
hearters  cuMei^t  quite  soft.* — An^ 
derson, 

Cuttery  coo,  c.  secret  conversa- 
tion ;  thenoto  of  the  male  pigeon. 

Cuttle,  N.  to  chat  or  gossip. 


Cutty,  IT.  short.    See  Skutty. 
Cuwins,  c.  perriwinkle  shell-fish. 
Cux,  G.  comes.    *  He  etiz  ower  to 
see  us  now  and  than.' 

'Cuze,  G.  accuse. 

Cwoam,  c,  s.w.,  Keioiun,  v,b. 

comb. 
Cwoaty  pin,  o.  a  large  brass  pin 

used  to  festen  the  doak  or  coat 

collar  with. 
Cwol  greiiVY,  o.  an  old  name  for 

a  coal  work. 

Cwol-gretivy  law,  c.  the  rule  of 
turn.   *  Furst  come  furst  8arv*t.* 

CwoUy,  c,  v.E.  the  shepherd's 
dog;  coUey. 

Cwoorse,  c,  k.,  and  b.,  Cawwrse, 
aw.  ooarse,  course. 

Cwoort,  c,  n.E.,  Cawwrt,  b.w. 

court 
Cwom,  a,  IT.,  and  e.,  com ;  8.w. 
oats,  com. 

Cwom  creUck,  g.  the  com-crako 
cr  landrail. 

Cwom  later,  c.  a  person  begging 
for  com.  It  was  the  custom  till 
lately  for  a  poor  man  beginning 
the  world  on  a  small  farm,  to  go 
round  among  his  neighbours 
soliciting  for  seed  com,  wnen  one 
or  two  gallons  would  be  given 
him  at  nearly  every  farm-house. 

Daab,  G.  daub;  bedaub, 

Daad,  c.  a  slight  covering  of  snow, 
&c.  '  A  laal  ddad  o'  snow  on  t' 
grund.' 

Daarent,  o.,  Dama,  n.  dare  not. 

Daarenwatter  leets,  g.    On  the 

night  of  the  execution  of  tho 
Earl  of  Derwentwater  the  aurora 
borealis  flashed  with  remarkable 
brilliancy,  and  has  since  been  so 
named  in  remembrance  of  him. 

Dab,  G.  an  expert  one. 

Dadder,  c,  s.w.,  Didder,  Dod- 
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der,  N.  and  B.  to  shiver;    to 
tremble. 

Dadder  g^88,c.,Dotherin  grass, 

N.  quaking  grass — Briza  media, 

Daddle,   g.  to  walk  or  work 

slowly;  to  trifle;  the  hand. 
'  And  give  us  a  shak  o'  thy  doddle^ 
Badge,  b.  to  trudge. 
Daffan'y  g.  joking,  bantering. 
Dafiy-doon-dilly,  Dafiy,   o.  the 

daffodil. 

Daft,  G.  idiotic.  'He's  nobbut 
daftUh*    ' Ey,  daft  as  a  besom.' 

Daft,  G.  silly,  wanton.  '  He's 
fjEurly  daft  about  her.' 

Daggy,  s,  wet  and  misty  wea- 
ther. 

Dally,  c,  Tnlly,  s.^  Tee  tak  up 

o',  G.  a  wooden  toy. 

'  Tee  tak  o\  dally  an'  o'.' 

Dance,  c.  a  country  party  where 
dancing  is  the  chief  amusement. 

Dander,  g.  passion,  excitement; 
a  blow.     *  His  dander^s  up.* 

Dander,  n.  to  hobble,  to  wander 
— *  danderan  about.' 

Dang,  IT.  to  push,  to  strike. 
'Dang  him  for  a  fe villi  Aall 
ding  him  ower,  and  efter  he's 
dung  ower  aa'11  dang  his  silly 
heed  off.' 

Dar,  Darrat,  Dar-zonn  !  c.  oaths 
— real  or  implied. 

Dark,  g.  to  lurk;  to  listen  in  the 
back  ground ;  *  like  a  pig  in  a 
strea  heap.' 

Darkan',  g.  lurking;  listening 
without  seeming  to  attend. 

Darken,  c.  to  stand  or  be  in  the 
way.  *He  sal  niyer  darkemny 
door  na  mair.' 

Darknin',  g.  evening  twilight. 

Darrak,  c,  Dark,  8.w.,  Darg,  k. 

day's  work. 
Darter,  o.  a  quick  person. 


Dass,  IT.  a  cutting  in  a  hay-stack. 
Dand,  Dode,   c.    daub,    dot;  a 

lump  or  rough  quantity — *  lumps 
o'  puddin'  and  dauoU  o'  pan- 
ceiLkk.' 

Dawp,  c.  the  canion  crow. 

Day,  G.  a  mining  term  for  the 
surface. 

Day  leef  nin',  «.  morning  twi- 
light; daybreak. 

Dayz't,  c,  Deaz't,  s.w.  pasty, 

half-baked,  exhausted,  stupid. 
Literally,  dazed. 

Dea,  Denh,  c,  Dn,  8.w.,  Dee, 

Du,  K.  and  E.  do. 

Deaa  nettle,  Deea  nettle.  Dee 

nettle,  o.  the  dead  nettle — La- 
mium  album. 

Deal,  G.  very  much;  a  great 
number  or  quantity. 

DeW  land,  g.  land  held  in  do- 
fined  but  unfenced  parcels  in  an 
open  field. 

DeW  me^,  c.  Dale  mail,  a  tri- 
bute formerly  paid  by  the  cus- 
tomary tenants  of  the  manor  of 
Eunerdale  for  permission  to  put 
sheep  and  cattle  on  the  forest. 

De^inun,  c,  8.w.  dame;  mistress 
of  the  house ;  wife. 

Deary  me  I  c.  an  exclamation  of 
lament.  *  Deary  me  !*  said  Daniel 
Fidler,  *  Three  girt  lasses  and 
cannot  o'  mak  a  taty  puddin'  I ' 

Death  oome  quickly,  o.  the  plant 
Geranium  Bobertianum  used  to 
be  so  caUed. 

Deeent,  o.,  Dayoent,  8.w.  worthy, 

favourable.  *  A  varra  decent  man.' 
'  A  decent  swort  of  a  day.' 

Deddy,  c,  Daddy,  s.w.,  Dady» 
Dade,  n,  dada,  father. 

Dee,  G.  die,  do. 

Deean',  c,  Dnan,  s.w.,  v,  doing. 
Deed,  c,  v,,  Deead,  s.w.  dead. 
Deed  drunk,  c.  when  a  man  can 
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*  nowthor  ^ng,  ner  stand,  nor 
hod  by  t'  gu-se.* 

Deed  horse  wark,  c.  paying  off 

an  old  dobt  by  labour. 
Deed  lift,  c.  tho  moving  of  an 

inert  body;  a  difficulty  without 

assistance. 

Deed  ripe,  o.  over  ripe  and  ready 
to  drop. 

Deed  tongne,  c,  s.w.,  the  water 
hemlock  or  dropwort  plant — 
(Eiianthe  crocata. 

Deef,  c,  N.,  Deeaf,  s.w.  deaf. 
Applied  to  com,  it  means  light 
grain;  and  to  land,  weak  and 
unproductiYe. 

Deef-nnt,  g.  a  nut  without  a  ker- 
nel.    *  He  cracks  nea  deef-nuia ' 

said  of  a  woU-fed  person  or 

animal. 

De'el  bin !  h.  a  mode  of  oath. 

Deepness,  c.  depth. 

Deer,  c,  Dner,  s.w.  door. 

Deet,  c,  Deeght,  k.  to  winnow 
or  dress  com ;  to  wipe  or  make 
clean. 

Deeth,  c,  n.,  Deeath,  s.w.  deatL 

Deetin'  clekth,  c.  a  cloth  used  to 
dress  com  upon. 

Deetin'  hill,  c.  a  hill  used  to 
dress  com  upon  by  throwing  the 
grain  up  against  tne  wind.  An- 
cient bams  had  opposite  doors, 
between  which  the  grain  could 
be  cleared  of  chaff  in.  tno  draught 
whon  the  weather  was  unsuited 
for  the  use  of  the  deeting  hill. 

Deeve,  c,  k.,    Deeav,   s.w.  to 

deafen ;  to  stun  with  noise. 

Deft,  c.  quiet,  silent ;  K.  handy — 
pretty  in  old  times. 

Deg,  c,  Dag,  k.  to  ooze ;  to  flow 
slowly  like  a  moist  ulcer  or  '  deg-- 
gan  sare.' 

Dem,  a  a  dam  or  weir. 

Denoh,  c.  squeamish^  delicate. 


Despart,  c.,*  Dispart,  k.  des- 
perate, inveterate,  great.  _  *  He's 
a  despart  fellow  for  drinkin'.' 

Dess,  G.  to  adorn ;  to  build  up  as 
applied  to  cocks  of  hay,  &c. 

Deiikt,  G.   cattle   blotched  with 

white  are  deukt. 
Dewe,  s.w.  do,  dew  j  pronounced 

day-oOf  quickly. 

Deyl't,  K.  moped;  spiritless; 
with  faculties  impaired. 

Dibble,  g.  to  plant  seed.  Some- 
times applied  to  tho  burial  of  a 
corpse  in  hope  to  rise  again. 

Dickadee,  Willy  lilt,  c.  the  com- 
mon sandpiper — Tringa  cUjtiita. 

Diokey,  o.  the  hedge-sparrow — 

Accenior  modtUaria, 
Dicky,  G.     *  It's  dicky  wid  him ' 

— ^he's  ruined,  or  dead. 

DifBlcnlter,  c.  more  difficult. 

Dilly  dally,  o.  to  waste  time. 

Din,  N.  dun  colour. 

Ding!  0.  a  kind  of  oath;  to 
knock. 

Ding  dew,  b.  a  person  who  walks 
with  his  toes  much  turned  out ; 
splay-footed. 

Ding  drive,  c,  y.  full  drive; 
fidl  speed. 

Ding  ower,  g.  to  upset ;  to  knock 
or  push  down. 

Dinnel,  c.  to  tremble  with  cold. 

Dint,  B.  to  indent;  vigour; 
energy ;  thidft.  *  He  hez  some 
dint  in  him ' — he  will  make  his 
mark. 

Dintless,  e.  lacking  in  onei^y. 

Dirl,  c,  K.  a  tremulous  sound. 
*  Sek  a  dirlirC  and  a  birlin'  it 
mcadd.' 

Dish  fe^st,  g.  hollow-f acod ; 
feminine. 

Dish't,  G.  defeated,  overcome. 
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Disjest,  c.  digest.  Doubtless  a 
coTTuption. 

DiB'nan',  o.  distancing.  A  cor- 
ruption. 

Diwal,  0.,  S.W.   Deel,  Dceval, 

N.  deviL 

Di2,  V.  and  e.  doos. 

Dizzen,  k.  and  e.  dozen;  to  be- 
deck, to  decorate. 

Dobby,  a.  a  dotard ;  a  boggle. 

Dookin',  o.  the  dock  plant. 

Dod,  a.  a  round  topped  fell, 
generally  an  offshoot  from  a 
larger  or  higher  mountain. 

Dodder,  n.,  Tur,  o.  the  com 
spurrey  plant — Spergulaarvemis, 

Doddy,  K.  and  e.  a  cow  without 

horns, 
DofE^  a.  to  do  off ;  to  undress. 

Doffboy,  Doughboy,   c.  a  stiff 

pudding  without  fruit. 

Dog  cheap,  a.  much  within  its 
value. 

Dog  daisy,  c.  the  daisy — Bellis 
perenni8»    See  Benwort. 

Dog  dyke,  c.  e.  a  boundary  with- 
out a  fence,  where  dogs  are  used 
to  hound  back  trespassers. 

Dog  flower,  e.  the  ox-eye  daisy — 
Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemmn. 

Dog  fo*,  o.  an  undecided  fall  in 
wrestling ;  the  adyantagos  being 
oquaL 

Dogger't,  o.  beggared. 

Dog  nwose,  b.  a  compound  of 

hot  (do  and  gin,  formerly  cold 
ale  and  gin. 

Dog  pig,  a.  a  castrated  male  pig. 

Dog  trail,  g.  a  hound  race. 
Doldrums,  o.  low  spirits. 

Dollop,  c.  a  lump ;  a  largo  share. 

Dolly,  o.  an  instrument  to  twirl 
clothes  with  in  the  wash-tub. 


Don,  a.  to  do  on ;  to  dress. 
Done  out,  c.  fatigued. 
Donky  =  dank. 
Donky  weather,  o.  mist  and  rain. 

*It's  a  donky  day^  Ben.'  *Ey, 
rayder  slattery.'  *  Yesterday  was 
varra  slashy.'    *  Ey ,  parHsh  soft ' 

Donnat,  g.  devil  j  an  unruly  per- 
son or  animal  '  She's  that  o'  t' 
donnat,*  From,  dow  nought ;  aee 
Dow, 

Donnican,  e.  a  privy.  See  Laal 
house. 

Doo,  c,  Dn,  s.w.  a  feast  or  merry 
making ;     something    exciting. 

*  We'd  a  grand  doo  tudder  neet' 

Dooer,  c.  Deer,  Deur^  8.w.,  k.e. 

door. 

Dook,  G.  to  bathe ;  to  duck ;  to 
diva 

Doon,  0.,  ir.,  e.,  D^wwn,  s.w. 
down. 

Doon  at  month,  c.  dejected ;  dis- 
pirited. 

Doonbank,  c,  k.  downwards. 

Doon  come,  c,  k.  a  fall  in  price 
or  station. 

Doon  fo',  G.  the  low  parts  around 
mountains  where  sheep  retire  to 
for  shelter  in  bad  weauier ;  a  full 
of  rain.  *  Well  hev  some  doon  /</ 
er*  lang.' 

Doon  him,  o.  knock  him  down. 
Doon  liggin',  g.  lying  in. 

Doon't,  G.  knocked  down ;  felled. 

*  Aa  doon*t  him  at  f  furst  bat.' 

Doon  thump,  g.  honest,  truthful. 

Doors,  c.  the  fold  yard  before 
the  door. 

Door  Btehnn,  Door  step,  g.  the 

threshold. 

Doose,  0.,  K.  a  slap.  *  Aa'll  doose 
thy  chops.* 

Doose,  c,   K.   jolly,   hospitable. 
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open-banded  ',  having  a  good  ap- 
pearance. 
Boot,  c,  N.,  D^wwt,  8.W.  doubt. 
Dootsam,  c,  k.  doubtful 
Dope,  Dopy,  o.  a  simpleton. 
Dote,  c.  dalt ;  a  specified  sbare 
in  an  open  field,  &o. ;  as,  a  peat 
dote ;  a  bracken  dote ;  a  bay  dote ; 
a  tangle  doU,  on  tbe  sea-abore  : 
and  aEo  of  a  fence  or  road ;  as,  a 
dyke  doU,  a  road  do<c,  a  beck 
dotey  &c 
Do  thee,  o.  a  command.  '  Do  thee 

gang  to  thy  wark.' 
Dottle,  K.  tbe  small  portion  of 
tobacco  remaining  unconsumed 
in  tbe  pipe. 
Dow,  G.   doing.     '  Mair  din  nor 

^0^ » — ^more  noise  than  work. 
Dow,  G.  tobe  useful  or  good .  *  He's 

nought  at  doti;'— not  reliable. 
Dowdy,  o.  slovenly. 
Dowly,  c,  Dowy,  k.  downheart- 
ed, sorrowful. 
Down,  c.  to  knock  down. 
Dowp,  0.  a  bay  in  a  lake ;  a  re- 
cess. 
Dozen't,  k.  spiritless  and  impo- 
tent; stupified. 
Dozzle,  0.,  H.  a  shapeless  lump. 
Drabble,   o.   draggle;  to  make 
wet  and  dirty. 

Draff,  o.  brewer's  grains. 
Draft,  G.  a  team  of  horses  or  oxen. 
Draft  sheep,  c,  s.w..  Tops,  n.  a 

selection  of  the  beet  annually. 

Drag,  G.  a  three-pronged  fork 
used  for  drawing  manure  from 
the  cart. 

Draik't,  g.  wet. 

Drammook,  e.  a  mixture  of  oat- 
meal and  water. 


Draw,  0.,  Draa,  s.w.  to  overtake. 
*  He's  off,  bit  well  seunn  draw 
him.' 


Dree,  g.  slow,  lasting,  lengthy. 
*  It's  a  dree  rwoad  'at  niver  hes  a 
turn.' 

Dreed,   c,  n.b.,  Dreead,   s.w. 

dread.     *  He  niver  dreedU  sec  a 

thing.' 
Dreen,  Dreiam,  c.  the  gratified 

note  of  the  cow  during  milking. 
Dreesom',  n.  tiresome,  lengthy. 
Dretiv't,  c,  Dreeav't,   s.w. 

Drayk't,  Dreak*t,  N.  saturated 
with  water.  This  term  is  com- 
monly applied  to  slaked  bme 
when  veiy  wet.  The  old  name 
wasmtwiciy. 

Driddle,  c.  a  corruption  of  drib- 
ble;  a  dropping  or  slow  running. 

Dridge,  0.  dredge;  to  sprinkle. 

Drift  road,  g.  a  way  over  which 
a  person  has  a  right  of  driving 
cattle,  &c.,  through  his  neieb- 
bour's  field,  but  not  for  other 
purposes. 

Drip,  G.  'white  as  cZn>'— bril- 
liantly white  as  the  driven  or 
new  dripped  (dropped)  snow. 

Driss  butter,  o.  to  work  up  and 
make  fresh  butter  into  cakes  and 
pounds. 

Drisser,  g.  the  crockery  shelL 

Drissin',  c.  a  whipping. 

Drive,  G.  force,  action.  'Our 
hay-knife's  square  mouth't  and 
hez  nea  drive  wid  it.' 

Drookt,  c.  severely  wet. 

Drop  dry,  g.  a  waterproof  roof  is 
drop  dry, 

Droppy,  G.  rainy ;  beginning  to 
ram. 

Druflh  down,  o.  to  rush  down; 
to  fall  suddenly. 

Dmv,  Dreiiv,  Drekv,  c,  w.  drove; 
did  drive. 

Dry,  Dryish,  c,  b.w.  thirsty. 

Dry  wo',  g.  a  wall  built  without 
mortar. 
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Dub,  G.  a  small  pond  or  pooL 

Dnb-a-oock,  c.  to  clip  off  the 
oomb  and  wattles  preparatory 
to  fighting. 

Dnbersom',  o.  dubious ;  in  some 
doubt. 

Dubler,  c,  Dibler,  n.  a  large 
earthenware  dish.  Q^  a  double- 
sized  one. 

Dud,  G.  did. 

Duddy  fuddiel,  k.  a  ragged  fellow. 

Dudn't,  o.  did  not. 

Duds,  G.  clothes.  *  Bits  o'  duds ' 
— ^the  scanty  wardrobe  of  indi- 
gence. 

Dud  ta?  G.  didst  thoul 

Du^,  0.  spongy ;  soft  and  woolly  3 
finest  dust 

Dulbert,  c.  a  dull  person  of  the 
male  sex ;  a  dunce. 

Dumbwife,  ir.  and  e.  formerly 
a  dumb  person  was  believed  to 
haye  a  knowledge  of  futurity, 
and  hence  fortune-tellers  were 
called  dtmihvHvea, 

Dummel  lieead,  b.w.  a  block- 
head. 

Dump,  0.  to  butt  with  the  head. 

Dumpty,  Dumpy,  0.  short  and 
thick. 

Dumpy  oow.  Putty  eow,  0., 
Bumsan  cow,  n.  a  cow  given  to 
attack  people. 

Dunder  heed,  g.  a  blockhead. 

Dunnecan,  e.  a  privy.  Origin- 
ally a  fixed  rail  was  used  in- 
stead of  a  seat-board. 

Dunsh,  Dump,  Hub,  Hudge,  g. 
to  butt  with  elbow  or  knee. 

Durdum,  g.  disturbance. 

Durtment,  g.  anything  valueless 
or  despicable. 

Dust,  one  of  the  provincial  terms 
denoting  money. 

Dust,    g.    uproar,  disturbance. 


'Kick  up  a  dust'  Scand.  a 
tumult. 

Dus  ta,  Dis  ta,  g.  dost  thou; 
thou  does.  '  Thou  behaves  badly, 
'at  diM  ta,* 

Dust  his  jacket,  0.  thrash  him. 

Duv,  c,  Div,  N.  and  b.  do.  Used 
chiefly  in  asking  questions  in 
the  first  person  singular,  as  '  Duv 
IP' 

Dwalla,  c.  to  wither;    to  turn 

yellow  with  decay. 
Dwam,  c,  n.  swoon.  Rarely  used.. 
Dwine,  Dwinnel,  q.  to  wither 

slowly;  to  dwindle.  {Dwined^ 
also  FoT-dvnnedi  vanished  away. 
— Verstegan,) 

Dyke,  c,  s.w.,  Deyke,  n.  a  hedge, 
A.S.  die, 

Dyster,  g.  a  dyer. 

E,  c.  the  eye,  I. 

'Wa  Jwohn,  what  mannishment's 
tis, 
At  ton's  gawn  to  dee  for  a 
hizzy! 
Aw  hard  o'  this  torrable  fiss, 
An'  aVs  cum*t  to  advise  thee 
— at  is  ee,* 

Mark  Lonadal^B  Poems, 

E,  B.W.  in.  *  He  '11  rin  or  fey t 
iwer  a  yan  e*  aa  Oummerlan.' 

Earan,  g.  errand. 

Ear  brig,  g.  the  bar  across  the 
hind  end  of  a  cart. 

Ear  fat,  Hear  fat,  0.  the  fat  sur- 
rounding the  kidneys. 

Easter-mun-jiands,  0.,  Waster* 

ledges,  N.  and  £.  the  Poly^onvmi 
historta  plant,  a  common  mgro- 
dient  in  herb  puddings. 

Eb'm,  G.  *a  bad  c6'm'— one  of 
bad  character  or  habits. 

Eb'm  endways,  g.  even  end- 
wise, continuous,  without  in- 
terruption. *He  mendi't  eVm 
endways,^ 

Eb'm  fonxenst,  Eb'm  anenst,  g. 
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directly  opposite.  *  It's  eVmfor- 
nenst  yon  oald  smiddy.' 

Eb'n  down  thump,  c.  honestly 

and  truly. 
Eh'n,  E'bn,  o.  even. 

Eck  berry,  Egg  berry,  c.  Heck- 
berry,  N.  and  E.  the  bird  cherry 
— Pruntu  padus. 

Edder,  Ether,  n.  the  adder. 
Edge  o'  dark,  Edge  o'  t'  ib'nin,^ 

c.  evening  twilight, 
Eeb'nin',  Ib'nin',  a,  evening. 
Een,  o.  eyes. 

Efter,  o.  after.     'E/ter  't  min 

an'  git  hod  on't' 
Efter  a  bit,  a.  after  a  while. 

Efter  fetches,  c.  after  thoughts 
or  actions. 

Egbattle,  c.  a  person  who  urges 
others  to  quarrel  and  fight. 

Eg  on,  0.  to  urge;  encourage. 

Elba'  grease,  a.  hard  rubbing; 
using  hands  and  elbows. 

Eldin',  c.  fuel.     *  Fire  eldim' 

Eldin',  K.  and  e.  the  butter  bur 
as  tused  in  lighting  fires — Feta- 
ntes  wlgaris, 

Ellar,  G.  the  alder — Alnu€  gltdi- 

Elson,  o.  a  shoemaker's  awl. 
En',  K.  end. 

En,  s.w.  than.  'I's  gittan  mair 
en  I  ex't* 

End,  G.  part.  *  It's  a  girt  end  of 
a  year  sen.' 

End,  G.  to  set  upright.  '  End  him 
up,  lads.'  The  river  Ehen  is 
pronounced  end. 

End  lang,  c.  without  interruption. 

End  nor  side,  g.  something  so 
verv  puzzling  *ho  could  nowder 
mak  e7u2  nor  side  on't. ' 

End  on,  c.  right  away. 

End  whol,  c.  the  ventilating  hole 


in  the  peak  of  a  bam  or  other 
building. 

Enny,  c,  Anny,  B.ir.,  Onny,  k. 

any. 

Enny  way,  c.  every  way.  'This 
is  enny  way  as  good  as  that' 

Er,  N.w.  nor.  *  Mey  peyp's  langcr 
cr  theyn.* 

Er,  Ur,  c.  are.  *  Hoo  ur  ye  to- 
day?' 

Em,  N.B.  iron. 

Em  fork,  n.e.  a  pitchfork  or 
iron  fork. 

Esh,  c,  EjTsh,  s.w.  the  ash-tree. 

Esp,  c.  the  aspen-tree — Pojndtu 
tremtdus.  '  Ho  trinunel^t  like  an 
€3p  leaf.' 

Est,  17.  nest. 

Et,  At,  c,  S.W.  to.  'Gang  et 
thresh.'  Nearly  obsolete,  but 
common  in  the  18th  centuiy. 

Ettle,  K.  to  intend ;  to  aim ;  to 
earn. 

Eofltat',  S.W.  Easthwaite  in  Ne- 
therwastdal&  Thwaite  is  thus 
shortened  in  some  instances,  but 
not  in  all. 

Ez,  S.w.  ask. 

Expect,  c.  to  suppose.  *I  ex- 
pect it's  reet.' 

Ey,  G.  yes,  aye. 

Ey  an'  away,  k.  right  away. 

Eye  sare,  g.  a  blemish  that  may 
be  seen. 

Ezins,  G.  eaves. 

Fadder,   c,  s.w.,   Fayther,  v, 

father.      *And  carf  before  his 
fader  at  the  table.' — Chaucer, 

Fadder,  c,  s.w.  a  child  having 
features  resembling  those  of  ite 
father;  * /adders  it  sel,'  and  is 
•  t'  fadd^'s  oan  bom.' 

Fadge,  o.  a  slow  trot.  'Fudge- 
te-fadge,  like  f  market-trot' 
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Faff,  Faugh,  k.  fallow. 

FaiBe,  c.  to  trifle;  impeifect 
flEdlow. 

FaiBe,  e.  a  spring  fallow  foi  a 
barley  crop. 

Fafflement,  Fiffle-fafflement,  c. 

trifling  and  lumecessary  work. 

Fag,  G.  fati^e;  to  hang  back. 

*  He  was  eam/a^V 

Fag  end,  a.  the  worthless  re- 
mains; the  last. 

Faggot,  0.  a  term  of  opprobrium. 

*  An  oald  faggot ! ' 

FaikinB,  Faix,  c.  a  kind  of  oath. 

Fail,  a  to  bo  unsuccessful  in 
business ;  to  die. 

Fain,  a.  glad,  anxious,  eager. 

Fair,  o.  positive.  'It's  a  fair 
sham.' 

Fairday  dyke,  o.  a  boyish  at- 
tempt to  extort  gifts  from  people 
retimiing  from  the  fair  by  ob- 
structing the  road  with  a  rope  or 
brushwood. 

Fairin's,  g.  sweets,  &c.,  bought 
at  or  brought  from  a  fieur  for 
presents.  ^  « 

Fairish,  g.  tolerably  good. 

Fairly,  g.  positively.  *  It's  fairhj 
good  ta  nought' 

Fairy  rings,  g.  the  dark  green 
rings  observable  in  grass  lands — 
caused  by  fungi  enlarging  the 
circle  year  by  year.  These  were 
formerly  behoved  to  be  the  danc- 
ing rings  of  fairies. 

Fal-lals,  Faldennent,  c.  trumpery 
ornaments  of  dress,  &c. 

Fallops,  c.  rags  hanging  about  a 
dress;  the  dress  of  an  untidy 
woman. 

Fallopy,  Fally  like,  c.  untidy. 

Famish,  g.  famous,  notable. 

Fanoioal,  g.  abounding  in  fancies; 
subject  to  change. 


Fand,  Fund,  c,  Fiiwwnd,  b.w., 
Fan,  Fun,  n.  found. 

Fangs,  c.  eye-teeth. 

Far  away,  g.  by  much ;  by  far. 
'This  is  far  away  bettor  nor 
that.' 

Farder,  g.  further. 

Fardin',  g.  farthing. 

Farlies,  o.,  i^.,  b.  wonders. 

Farmaticles,  o.,  Fantioles,  Fam- 

ticles,  S.W.,  N.  and  E.  freckles 
on  the  face,  &c. 

Far  tha  weel,  o..  Fares  ta  weel, 

N.  and  E.  fare- the- well ;  farewell. 
* Faru  to  weel,  Watty!  tou's  a 
wag  amang^  t'  lasses,  an'  Fll  boo 
tha  na  mair.' — Anderson* 

Fash,  G.  trouble ;  inconvenience. 

Fashy,  Fashious,  g.  become  an- 
noying through  intoxication ; 
troublesome. 

Fasten  eve,  e.g..  Shrove  Tues- 
day evening  or  the  eve  of  the 
feast  before  Lent. 

*  At  Fasten  eVn  neot 
CeCQus  find  cannel  leet.' 

After  this  night  the  cooking  is 
to  be  done  by  daylight  for  the 
season,  or  the  cooks  must  pro* 
vide  candles. 

Fat's  in  t'  fire,  g.  the  mischief 
has  begun ;  all  is  in  a  blaze  as  if 
fat  were  thrown  on  the  fire. 

Fanghl  "S,  an  exclamation  of 
contemptuous  dissent, 

Fanse,  e.  and  k.  cunning,  sly, 
artful,  false. 

Faver,  c,  fawer,  s.w.  family 
resembhuico.  '  He  favvers  his 
fodder.' 

Faver,  c,  s.  Fceaver,  8.w.  fever. 

Fearful,  c,  s.w.,  Fearfo',  s.  ex- 
traordinary. *  They're  fearfo* 
kind.' 

Fe^ss,  G.  face,  assurance.  'lie 
hez  ^fedM  for  ought.' 
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Fe^t  cards,  o.  court  cards. 

Feok,  w.   the  main  part.      'T* 

feck  o*  f  wark's  doiin/ 
FeoklesSy   a.  feeble,  uii8nl)8taii- 

tiaL 
Feed,  o.  provender  for  cattle. 
Feed,  o.  to  fatten  for  slaughter. 
Feek,  c.  to  be  uneasy  or  anxious. 

*Ina/eeA;.* 

Feel,  K.  smooth. 

Feg,  0.  fig.     *  He  duzzent  care  a 

Fell  an,  w.  and  e.  one  able  to 
fight  his  way. 

Fell-fo,  G.  the  field-fare. 

Fell  heed,  o.  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain not  distinguished  by  a  pike. 

Fell  in  wid,  c,  s.w.  met  with  by 

chance. 
Fellon  grass,  o.  the  plant  Im- 

peratoria  Odruthium, 

Fellon  wood,  c.  the  plant  Sol- 

anum  dcUcamara, 
Fell  yat,  o.  the  gate  opening  to 

the  common  or  fell. 
Felt,  a.  felled;   thrown  or  cut 

down. 
Fend,  o.  to  be  able  to  provide  or 

make  a  livelihood.      'Sam's  a 

gayfendy  laal  body.' 

Fend,  a.  used  as  a  salute.  *  How 
fend  yo  ?  '—how  fSare  you  ? 

Fendan'  an'  preiiwan',  g.  defend- 
ing and  proving;  arguing  and 
debating;  crimmating  and  re- 
criminating. 

Fess,  Fest,  c.  to  send  out  cattle, 
&c.,  to  other  farms  to  be  grazed. 

Fetch,  G.  to  bring.     *  Fetch  that 

chair  this  way.' 
Fetch,  a  dodge.      'That  was  a 

queer  fetch,  bit  it  dud  n't  help 

nim.* 
Fettle,  G.  to  fit;  put  in  order, 

condition.      'What  feUle's  thy 

fadder  in  to-day  P ' 


Feill,  c,  K.,  and  b.,  Focal,  s.w. 

fool. 
Fenr  day,  b.  break  of  day. 

Fentloth,  e.  one-eighth  of  a  stone 

weight. 
Feiitt,   0.  Fooat,  s.w.,  Fit,  k. 

foot,   speed,   pace.      *He   went 
a  parliwi/etttt  ower  f  moor.' 

Feiitt  bo,  c.  the  game  of  foot- 
ball. Many  panshes  formerly 
set  apart  a  day  anntially  for  this 
sport ;  and  at  Lamplugh  it  was 
held  in  the  afternoon  of  Easter 
Sunday  I  It  is  stiU  (1877)  keenly 
contested  at  Workington  on 
Easter  Tuesday  on  the  banks  of, 
and  not  unfrequently  in  the  river 
Derwent 

Few,  G.  a  number  or  quantity  un- 
defined. *  J>girt  few.'  *  A  laal 
few.' 

F  6  w  e ,  s.  w.  few  —  pronounced 
fay-oo,  quickly. 

FewBom',  Fosom',  g.  shapely, 
becoming. 

Feyt,  c,  S.W.,  Feght,  k.  fight. 

Fic-fac,  Fig-£ag,  o.  the  neck 
tendon. 

Fidgetty,  g.  uneasy,  impatient. 

Field  ke&ll,'c.  wild  mustard— 
Sinapii  arvensis, 

Figflue,  E.  a  posset  of  bread,  figs, 
and  ale. 

Filly  fEdr,  o.  Palm  Sunday  was 
long  held  as  a  day  of  recreation 
for  young  people  at  Arlecdon, 
idfter  the  children  of  the  ^rish 
had  repeated  the  catechism  m  the 
church,  and  is  called  Filly  fair 
day.  Latterly  the  custom  has 
gone  out  of  use. 

Filthment,  g.  dirt ;  anything  in- 
ferior or  offensive;  low  cha- 
racters. 

Fin,  N.  find. 

Finnd,  g.  find  —  pronounced 
short,  as  in  hint. 
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Pine,  c,  S.W.,  Feyne,  v.  and  n.w. 

an  unmeaning  term  of  compar- 
ison ;  as,  *  a  fine  girt  an/  *  A 
fine  laal  an.' 

Finely,  a,  s.w.  healthy.  'I's 
fitidy,  and  fSeulder's  finely  an'  o\' 

Fire  edge,  a.  energy  of  person 
or  animal.  <  He  gallop't  his  laal 
nag  till  ^fire  edge  was  off.' 

Fire  &ng%  a.  over-heated. 

Fire  honae,  g.  the  dwelling — in 
oontradistinction  to  the  out- 
buildings. 

Fire  smatch't,  is.  having  a  bamt 
smell  or  flavour. 

Firtle,  o.  to  trifle  and  appear 
busy. 

Fiah  belly,  o.  the  Cnicvs  hetero' 
phyllus  i^lant.  The  underside  of 
the  leaf  is  white,  and  turns  up  in 
the  wind. 

Fit,  G.  disposed.  *They  war 
fi>t  to  feyt  about  her.' 

Fit,  v,  foot,  fought 

Fitch,  G.  the  vetch.  Fitches  is 
the  spelling  in  old  copies  of  the 
Bible ;  Isaiah  xxviiL  25. 

Fiz,  G.  a  hissing  noise. 

Fizzer,  c.  to  punish;  to  give  pain 
to ;  to  put  in  a  fix. 

Fizzle,  c.  to  work  busily  but 
ineffectively. 

Flail,  c.  to  hit;  to  beat  with  a 
down  stroke. 

Flail  cappin',  g.  the  leather 
attached  to  the  um>er  end  of  the 
flaU  soople.    See  &>ople. 

Flail  hingin',  g.  the  thonc  con- 
necting tiie  parts  of  the  flaiL 
Flailin',  g.  a  beating. 
Flaitch,  0.  to  flatter ;  a  flatterer. 

Flakker,  o.  to  laugh  heartily  as 
a  child  does ;  to  flapper. 

Flak 8,  N.  turf.  See  Toppin 
peats. 


Flam,  g.  flattery — equivalent  to 
blarney;  fiEilsehood  told  jestingly. 

Flan,  c,  K.  flat,  shallow.  'They 
gave  us  f ry't  eggs  and  collops  in 
a  ^»  dish.' 

Flang,  G.  did  fling ;  having  flung. 

Flap,  c.  a  blow  scarcely  in 
earnest. 

Flap,  B.  a  hoyden;  to  wander 
without  a  purnose.  *  She's  just 
fiappan^  up  ana  down  an'  o'  about 
nought*' 

Flap-daniel,  e.  a  careless  and  un* 
tidy  person. 

Flapper't,  c.  nervous,  fright- 
ened. 

Flay,  G.  to  frighten. 

Flay-crow,  o.,  Flayscarl,  b.  a 
scarecrow. 

Flaysom',  g.  frightful. 

Flay  spe^d,  g.  a  spade  for  paring 
turf  with. 

Flayt,  G.  frightened. 

Flaytly,  g.  timidly. 

Fleaa,  G.  to  flay ;  to  peel  or  take 
the  skin  off. 

Flear,  Flenr,  g.,  Finer,  b.w.» 
Fleer,  k.  floor. 

Fleck't,  G.  marked  with  large 
spots  or  blotches. 

Flecky  flecker,  f.  the  chaffinch. 

Flee  blown,  g.  maggots  newly 
deposited. 

Fleece  woo',  c.  shorn  wool  as 
distinct  from  pulled  or  skin 
wool.  To  fleece  wool  is  to  wind 
the  fleece. 

Fleek,  Fleke,  b.,  Flake,  o.  a 

barrod  water-heck.  Fleek  also 
means  a  frame  horizontally  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  joists, 
on  which  flitches  of  ba^n,  ftc, 
are  laid  to  dry.  [Note  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Hodgson  of  Aspatria.  In 
Anderson's  well-known  ballad 
whore  the  lines  occur — 
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*Blm'  Staggthefidlergatawback, 
The  baoon  fiick  fell  on  his  back,' 

I  imagine  the  word  lefera  to  the 
frame  rather  than  to  the  *  flick' 
or  flitch,  there  being  a  strong 
distinction  in  the  pronunciation 
where  both  words  are  in  com- 
mon nae.] 

Fleet,  a,  8.w.,  Fleght,  Hit,  n. 

flight. 

Fleet,  0.  the  lot;  the  whole 
number  or  quantity.  *Thou'8 
cap't  f  hi^Slflea  o'  Uiem.' 

Fleetin'  dish,  o.  a  creaming-dish 
or  skimming-dish. 

Fleiikky  a  the  flounder  or  fluke- 
fish  ;  the  living  yermin  in  a  dis- 
eased sheep's  hyer. 

FleiiBS,  s.  a  loose  heap  of  straw 

or  hay,  &c. 
Fleutermenty  a  ridiculous  talk. 

Fleim,  0.  An  unhooped  walking- 
stick  is  said  to  bo  fleus^  when  the 
end  is  fringed  by  usage ;  bruised. 

Fliar,  g.  to  laugh  heartily;  to 
laugh  and  talk  loudly.  Brockett 
says — *  to  laugh,  or  rather  to  have 
a  countenance  ezpreesiye  of 
laughter,  without  laughing  out.' 
Sh&KBpGte'B  fleer,  Loye's  Jjabour 
Lost,  Act  y.,  sc.  2, 1. 109 ;  and  in 
three  other  places. 

Flick,  a,  8.W.,  Fleek,  k.  flitch. 

Flinders,  o.  fragments;  broken 
pieces.  'If  thou  does  n't  be 
whyat  111  knock  tha  o'  to 
jflinders.' 

Fluuh,  0.  the  finch. 

Flipe,  0.,  8.W.  the  rim  of  a  hat. 

Flit,  0.  Fleet,  f.  to  remoye,  and 
especially  when  in  debt  '  They 
meddd  a  moonleet  flit  on  'i' 

Flodder,  Flodderment,  c.  froth ; 
half-dissolyed  snow. 

Floff,  0.  the  lightest  of  chafil 

Floor,  G.  to  knock  down ;  to  de- 
feat 


Flofher,  s.  a  miry  bog. 

Flowe,  c,  K.  wild;  bleak  and 
cold.  '  Our  filly's  yarra  flowe 
yet.'    *  Ifs  flfrtve  weather.' 

Flowe,  F.w.  an  eztensiye  and  un- 
sheltered peat  bog,  as  Bolway 
flowe,  Weaiiolmefloufe^  Bowness 
floufe,  Ac 

Fluet,  0.  a  stroke  'Hit  him  a 
fluet  ower  f  lug.' 

Fluffir,  c.  Fnfly,  V.  very  light 

and  loose. 
Flummery,  g.  flattering  verbiage. 

Flummox,  c.  to  defeat;  to  put 
Tiora  de  combat. 

Flung,  G.  deceived,  defeated. 
•  He  was  fiurly  fltmg,' 

Flyte,  F,  to  jeer ;  scold. 

Fo',  c,  Faa,  aw.,  f.  fall ;  a  turn 
or  bout  of  wrestling. 

Fo',  G.  falL    Fo'  o'  wood,  g.  the 

extent  of  wood  cut  in  one  season. 

Foald,    0.,   Fftald,   s.w.,   Fole, 

Faal,  N.  fold. 

Foaldin'  bit,  c.  a  triangular  piece 
cut  from  the  edge  of  a  sheep's 
ear  as  a  mark  of  ownery. 

Fo-en,  c,  Faan,  b.w.,  k.  fallen, 
slaked. 

Fo-en  skin,  o.  the  skin  of  a  do- 
mestic animal  dying  of  disease 
or  accident. 

Fo-en  woo*.  Skin  woo',  o.  wool 

Sulled  from  the  skins  of  sheep 
ying  of  rot  or  disease,  and  is 
said  to  be  more  subject  to  be 
worm-eaten  than  dipped  wool 
when  worked  into  yam  or  doth. 

Fog,  G.  aftermath. 

^oggy,  0.  spongy. 

Foil,  c.  to  defile. 

Feisty,  g.  having  a  musty  scent. 

FoU'et,  G.  followed. 

Followers,  g.  store  cattle  or  sheep 
which  follow  the  fiitting  stock  in 
turnips. 
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Followers,  o.  a  breeding  mare 
pony  has  eometimes  two  or  more 
of  ner  offspring  with  her  on  the 
mountains,  and  these  are  called 
her  followers. 

Font,  E.  sillj. 

Foomart,  e.  the  pole-cat  or  foul- 
mart. 

Foond,  0.  to  purpose;  intend. 
'  Ifoondio  build  a  house/  Nearly 
obsolete. 

Foorb^riB,  o.  fore-warning. 

Foor  door,  o.  front  door. 

Foor  doors,  o.  the  yard  in  front 
of  the  house. 

Foor-elders,   Fwore-elders,    e., 

Fore-bears,  n.  ancestors. 

Foor-hand,  Fwore-hand,  a  be- 
forehand. 

Foormest,  Fworemest,  o.  fore- 
most. 

Foorseet,  o.  foresight. 

Foors^tt,  G.  to  anticipate;  to  way- 
lay. 

Foorstart,  a.  to  start  before  the 
rest. 

Foothy,  c,  F^wwthy,  8.w.  bulky, 
hospitable;  N.  and  E.  kind, 
liberal. 

Fo*  out,  a.  to  quarrel. 

For,  G.  going.  'Whoar  is  ta 
for  to-day  ? '    'Tb/ot  Whitten.' 

For  bye,  ir.  besides;  over  and 
above. 

Forder,  o.  to  forward ;  to  assist ; 
to  promote. 

For-gat,  For-git,  o.  forgot,  for- 
get 

For-iwer,  o.  very  much  or 
many.  *  Theer  was  for-iwer  o* 
fwok  at  f  fair.' 

Fonnable,  c.  properly  arranged ; 
in  due  form. 

Formel,  o.  to  bespeak.  'He 
farmelt  a  par  o'  shun  wi'  steel 


cokers  and  girt  heedit  nails  at  t' 
boddam.' 

For-nent,  For-nenst,  o.,  k.  op- 
posite to.  <  Their  house  is  eb  n 
for-nent  ours.' 

For  O',  G.  although,  notwith- 
standing. 

Forrat,  o.,  n.  Forrad,  s.w.  for- 
ward. 

For-ther,  s.  farther^  further ;  to 
forward  or  promote. 

Forthman,  o.,  ir.  the  person  in 
charge  of  a  stinted  pasture,  who 
directs  when  the  cattle,  &c.,  are 
to  be  driven  forth. 

Forth-neet,  c,  ir.w.  an  annual 
merry-making.  When  flax-spin- 
ning by  the  line  (or  lint)  wneel 
was  in  use,  the  young  women 
would  assemble  in  half-dozens  at 
their  neighbours'  houses  with 
their  wheels,  and  spend  the 
evening  in  spinning  and  singing 
till  bed  time,  when  frequently 
their  erweethearts  would  be  in 
attendance  to  conduct  them  home. 
This  custom  was  called  '  gangan 
forth.*    See  Murryneet. 

Fospel  whol,  c.  the  impression 
of  a  horse',  or  other  feet  on  soft 
ground. 

Foter,  Forter,  o.,  Fetter,  Fatter, 

K.  to  hummel  barley ;  to  break 
off  the  awns. 

Fo'  through,  c.  When  a  project 
fails  it  is  said  to  fall  through. 

Fots,  s.     See  Beutt  stockings. 

Fonthy,  g.  hospitable;  free  in 
giving;  ample. 

Fowt,  K.  a  fondling  or  foundling. 
Brockett  says,  an  indulged  or 
spoiled  child ;  any  foolish  person. 

Fez  feet,  o.  the  Lycopodium 
sdago  plant. 

Fozzy,  c,  Fuzzy,  e.  soft  as  a 
frosted  turnip. 

Frain't,  g.  marked  with  very 
small  spots. 
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Trap,  a  to  snap  the  finger  and 
thumb;  the  noise  of  a  sudden 
crack  or  report. 

Fratoh,  o.  to  quarrel;  a  noisy 
QuarreL  'He  aye  snapt  his 
tiiooms  for  a  bit  of  a  fratch,^ — 
Ander&on. 

Pray,  c,  8.W.,  Prev,  Preh,  Pray, 

N.  firom. 

Fred,  &w.  freed ;  cleared  out. 

Pree,  o.,  s.w,  to  keep  untouched, 
to  take  all  the  cattle,  Ac,  firom  a 
grass  field;  under  no  promise. 
*  Ts/ree  to  sell  my  horse  to  any- 
body.' 

Preelidge,  o.  the  freehold  privi- 
leges belonging  to  the  burgage 
tenure. 

Premd,  8.w.,  Faud,  s.  strange. 
I  do  not  remember  hearing  me 
term  in  central  Cumberland. — 
W.D. 

Presh,  0.,  Preysb,  s.w.  partly 
intoxicated ;  the  flood  of  a  river 
as  it  flows  to  the  sea. 

Presh  weather,  n.  thaw  weather. 

Prat,  c,  8.w.i  Preet,  k.  to  grieve ; 
to  tear. 

Proff,  a,  Prough,  h.  easily 
broken.     *  Froff  as  a  carrot.' 

Prosk,  c.  the  frog  (nearly  ob- 
solete). 

Prostit,  Q.  spoiled  by  frost; 
frosted. 

Prowe,  Q.  a  fat  and  morose  wo- 
man. 

Prozenout,  c.  In  a  long-continued 
frost  the  surface  of  the  ground 
becomes  dr^  and  the  roads  dusty, 
and  the  moisture  is  then  said  to 
he  frozen  out, 

Prndge,  ir.  to  brush  past  or 
against  in  a  rude  manner. 

Pruggam,  c.  a  dirty,  lazy  wo- 
man. 

Pmmmety,  c.  barley  or  wheat 
boiled  and  mixed  with  milk. 


Prnah,  TSf,  very  brittle ;  emmbly. 

Pu,  a,  Pewe,  8.w.  offer.  *  How 
does  he/tt  ? ' — ^How  does  he  offer 
or  seem  to  do  P  •  I  can't  fu/ — ^I 
cannot  for  shame  do  00;  or,  I 
cannot  begin  it. 

Pndderment,  a  ezeess  of  clothing. 

Pnddersom',     Piitter8om\     a 

troublesome;  annoying. 

Pull,  a,  S.W.,  Poo,  K.  drunk ;  to 
fill     *  FuU  that  cup.' 

Pull  drive,  Ding  drive,  g.  in 

hard  earnest.  'This  bargame  is 
fuU  drtveJ — Chaucer, 

Pulley,  0.  ample ;  large.  *  Thaf  s 
a^{eyme^deown,Tibby.'  *Ey 
bam,  ifs  t'  mshion  to  lei^ 
broad  now,  thou.' 

PuUins,  G.  small  stones  to  fill 
the  inside  of  a  wall  with;  refuse 
material. 

Pummel,  g.  a  blundering  at- 
tempt; fumble. 

Pummellan'  feast,  a,  Mafflan 

feast,  E.  When  a  married  couple 
are  dilatory  in  producing  issue, 
a  few  sly  neighbours  assemble, 
unbidden,  at  the  house  of  the 
barren  pair  and  invite  themselves 
to  tea  and  make  merry,  and  to 
wish  better  success. 

Punk,  0.  to  become  frightened  or 
cowardly. 

Pur,  0.,  B.,  Poor,  S.W.  furrow. 

Pur  apples,  g.  fir-cones. 

Purm,  G.  a  long  stool ;  form. 

Purst  feiitt,  k.  the  person  who 
first  enters  the  house  on  New 
Tear's  day. 

Puss,  G.  bustle;  parade;  mock 
business. 

Puz  bo',  Piz  bo',  G.  the  puff-ball 
fangus,  Lycoperdon  hovista, 

Pnzzen,  g.  strength ;  pungency ; 
briskness. 

Pnzzenless,  g.  insipid ;  wanting 
strength  or  spirit.     '  Dud  ta  nut 
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^ye  her  a  kiss  ? '  '  Nea,  kisses 
IS  nohhet  fuzzetdeaa  things.' 

Fwoal  feet,  o.,  Clatter  clogs,  e. 

the  ooltEfoot  plant,  TuMil<igo 
far/ara, 

Fwok,  a  folk.  The  men  say 
'woman  fwok'  and  'woman 
body.'  The  women  say  'men 
fwok'  and  '  man  body.' 

6a,  Oangf  Oowa,  o.,  elw.,  Oan, 

Gowe,  N.  go.  Oowa  is  nearly 
obsolete.  It  was  chiefly  used  as 
an  inyitation.  '  Gome,  lads,  an' 
govxi  to  t'  reJlsses.'  Oowa  is  the 
old  English  go  we,  i.  e.  let  us  go ; 
as  used,  e.  ^.  in  Piers  the  Plow- 
man. 

Cfuan,  Oangan,  a.  going. 

Gab,  Gk)b,  a.  the  mouth;  idle  talk. 

Gabble,  e.  to  talk  quickly  and 
not  wisely. 

Gaffer,  o.  goyemor;  master. 
Introduced  with  the  railways. 

Gaiiiy  IT*  handy;  near.  See 
Bain. 

Oallaa,  o.  a  person  of  eyil  con- 
duct; gallows. 

Oallases,  a  braces;  suspenders. 

Galloway,  o.  a  stout  pony  or  cob. 

Gaily  balk,  n.  the  beam  on  which 
the  chimney  crook  hangs. 

Galore,  Galoor,  c.  abundance. 

Chun,  K.w.  a  game  at  cards. 

Oamashers,  e.  gaitera 

Game  leg,  o.  a  lame  leg. 

Garnish,  o.  the  flavour  of  meat, 
Ac.,  too  lon^  kept  (a  as  in 
gamef  not  as  m/cmiish,) 

Gammel,  a.  gamble. 

Gammerstang,  g.  a  tall  and 
awkward  person. 

Oang,  a,  Gan,  s.  go. 

Chuigan  time,  o.  a  course  of  free 
Uying,  a  busy  time. 

Gangin's    on,    a    proceedings. 


*  Ey,  theer  was  fine  gangin^s  on 
at  r  weddin'.' 

Gangrel,  a.  a  tramp,  a  vagabond. 

Gang  thy  ways,  o.  This  merely 
signifies  'go,'  and  is  becoming 
obsolete.  '  Oang  thy  ways  and 
fetdi  watter/ 

Gantree,  o.  a  clumsy  stool  for 
resting  ale-casks  upon. 

Gap  rafls,  a.  round  poles  let 
into  stone  or  wooden  posts  in 
place  of  gates. 

Gap  stead,  o.  the  entrance  to  a 
field  closed  by  gap  rails. 

Gar,  G.  to  compel.    '  A'U  gar  tha 

g«^g«' 
Gam,  0.,  8.W.,  Gaim,  Tern,  v. 

yam. 

Gkun  winnels,  o.,  Swifts,  e.  a 

wooden  cross  from  which  yam  is 
wound  o£E. 

Garrak,  o.  awkward.  'As  gar- 
rak  as  a  unbrokken  oowt.' 

Garron,  c.  a  tall  and  awkward 
horse,  v.  anything  high  or 
taU  and  ungainly. 

Ghtrth,  o.  a  small  enclosure  near 
the  house,  as  the  CaM-garth^ 
Hffmp-garth,  Steudk-garih,  Apple- 
garth,  &o. 

Gat,  G.  got 

Gatin's,  a.  sheaves  of  com  set  up 
eangly  to  dry. 

Gaut,  G.  a  male  or  castrated  pig. 

Gayel-4yke,  c.  an  allotment  of 
fence  liable  to  be  maintained  by 
a  fiarm  not  adjoining  to  it.  Al- 
lotments of  gavd-dyke  are 
mostly  against  commons,  and 
the  origin  seems  to  have  been 
for  relieving  the  fiemns  next  the 
commons  from  a  part  of  the 
pressure  and  trespass  occasioned 
by  sheep  newly  turned  upon  the 
commons. 

Gawky,  f.  a  staring  idiotical 
person;  awkward;  ungainly. 
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Gawviflon,  f.  a  noisy  and  foolish 
person.  (A  simpleton. — BrockeU.) 

Gay,  Oayly,  g-.  augmentative 
terma     *  A  gay  fine  day.* 

Gayly,  o.  to  be  in  health.  '  Ts 
gayly.    How's  thou  ? ' 

Oayflhen,  n.  an  emaciated  person, 
one  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton. 
(A  silly-looking  person. — Stagg,) 

Oaz,  Oangfl,  o.,  s.w.,  Oans,  s. 

goes.      *He  gag  out  iv'ry  day 
now.* 

Oai,  c,  v.,  Oez,  8.w.  goes.  ^  He 
gez  wid  his  feet  breidd  aide 
ftirst.* 

Oeaa,  o.  go — a  hunting  term. 
•  Hoo  geda  hark  to  Towler !  * 

CMJl,  c.  to  ache  with  cold.  To 
grieve  or  pain — ^formerly. 

Oe^miL  wid  it,  e.  in  the  way  of 
recovery. 

Oekpp,  a.  gape ;  to  yawn. 

Gektt,  a.  gate,  path,  foot-trod, 
way.  *  Git  out  o'  my  geatt.^  *  Ta 
gedU  ! '  get  along  I 

Gekvlook,  0.,  Gekvlick,  k.  an  iron 
crowbar. 


Ge 


me 


G6,*  Gee,*  o.  give, 
that' 

Gee,*  o.  *  He's  tekun  t*  gee ' — ^he 
has  taken  o£Eence. 

Go'en,*  Gin,*  g.  given.  'He's 
g^en  tul't' — he  is  disposed  to  it. 

Geer,*  g.  wealth;  cart  and  plough- 
harness. 

'  He   talk't   about   car   geer    an' 

middins 
An' t'  reet  way  to  mannish  a£BLnn.' 

Anderwn, 

Gegg^,  0.  a  small  tub  having  a 
long  stave  for  a  handle.  See 
Hanny. 

Geggles,  G.  a  giddy  girl ;  a  care- 
less horse  which  carries  a  high 
and  unsteady  head. 

»  G  hard. 


GeggleB,  E.  a  game  something 
l^e  nine-pins  and  nearly  ex- 
tinct. Geagle  allejrs  existed  in 
many  villages  within  living 
memory. 

Geld  grand,  c.  a  mining  term 
signifying  ground  devoid  of 
minerals. 

Gentle  and  semple,  o.  upper  and 
lower  classes  of  society. 

GetuM,    c,  K.,  s.,  Gooai,  8.w. 

goose. 

GeiuM  beiik,  b.  'wherein  is  re- 
corded the  foot  and  other  marks 
of  each  flock  of  fi;ee6e  kept  in  the 
parish  of  Kirkland»  whereby 
each  ma^^  be  identified  in  case  of 
being  mixed  with  other  flocks, 
or  of  straying.' 

Geiiss  bow,  g.  a  bow  hung  round 
a  goose's  neck  to  prevent  it 
creeping  through  hedges. 

Geii88  flesh,  g.  a  roughened  state 
of  the  skin  occasioned  by  a  chill. 

GeiiBS   grass.  Cleavers,  c.  the 

plant  Galium  Aparine, 

Gev,  a,  S.W.,  Geh,  k.  gave.  *  He 
geh  sek  a  shout ! ' 

Gidder,     Gedder,    Gether,    g. 

gather. 

Gif,  Gin,  w.  if. 

Gifts,  G.  white  specks  on  the 
finger-nails — said  to  indicate  cer- 
tain events  in  life. 

Gildert,  c.  a  number  of  snares 
attached  to  a  hoop  for  catching 
small  birds  on  the  snow. 

Gill,  Ghyll,  g.  a  ravine. 

Gilt,  Opengilt,  c,  s.w.,  a  young 
sow  intended  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. 

Gimlek,  c,  Gimlik,  s.w.,Gemlek» 

N.  gimlet. 

Gimmer,  g.  a  female  sheep  not 
oxcooding  two  years  old. 
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Oimmer  elout,  c.  cloth  sewed  on 
the  ewe  to  prevent  procreation. 

Gin,  K.  if.  '  Oin  je'U  gan  PU 
gan.' 

Oinnerfy  a.  the  gilla  of  fish. 

Girdle,  «.,  Onrdle,  ir.  a  circular 
iron  halong-plate. 

Oim,  0.^  B.W.,  Ouniy  iir.  grin. 

Gine,  o.,  8.w.  Onrse,  k.  grass. 
'  Theer  laal  givBe  in  our  girsin' 
field  t'  year.' 

Oirt,  Greet,  o.,  Oreeat,  s.w., 
Onrty  Greet,  n.  great,  Mendly. 

Oirt  bees,  c.  drone  bees. 

Oirt  goods,  o.  the  larger  domestic 
RTiiTwiLla ;  cattle  and  horses. 

Girtin's,  k.  girthings. 

OissI  Oiisy!  a.  call  notes  for 
swine. 

Oiss  nor  sty,  c.  When  a  person 
does  not  speak  or  answer,  people 
say,  *  He  nowder  says  gxM  nor 
sty: 

Git,G.  get;  offspring.  'They're 
o'  his  oan  git: 

OV  tha,  01* the%  Oi 'them 't,  a. 

give  thee,  give  l^ee  it,  give  it  to 
them. 

Git  it,  0.  '  thon'll  git  i7,'— thon 
wilt  get  punished,  Ac. 

Gif  n,  e.  got,  gotten.  '  He's  gifn 
his  crowdy.' 

Gittan,  g.  getting.  *  He's  gittan 
his  crowdy.' 

Give  monih,  o.  to  speak  out ;  to 
giye  tongue — a  huntiag  phrase. 

Give  ower,  a.  leave  off.  'Is  't 
gaan  to  give  ower  sno'an  think 
yeP' 

Gu,  c,  S.W.,  Gee's,  n.  gives; 
give  us. 

Giuem,  o.,  Giadn,  k.  gizzard. 

*  It  sticks  in  his  gizzem: — he 
remembers  it  with  unpleasant 
feelings. 


Glad,  0.,  B.W.,  Gleg,  k.  working 
smoothly. 

Glas%  c.  varnished  with  dirt 

Glead,  o.  a  kite, — now  a  scarce 
bird,  but  formerly  common. 

Glee,  c,  IT.,  Sken,  8.w.  to  squint* 

Gleg,  Gleb,  k.  sharp,  quick. 
*  He's  gleg  at  that  job.'       -. 

Glenderan',  o.  looking  earnestly. 

Glent,  c,  Glint,  K.  glance.  'Grea- 
hondes  thorowe  the  grevesyZen^.' 
Chevy  Chase,  old  ed. 

Gliff,  Whiff,  a.  a  transient  view. 
'  I  just  gat  a  gliff  on't' 

Glime,  o.,  Gleym,  v,  to  look 
sidewise.  '  Olyman  out  at'  end 
of  his  e.' 

GllJdi,  c.  a  glance  in  the  sun- 
light; a  flash  of  reflected  light. 
'Itll  rain  afoor  neet,  it's  seah 
glisky  this  mwomin'.' 

Glop,  0.,  B.W.,  to  staire ;  to  look 
wildly. 

Gloppers,  8.w.    See  Blinders. 

Glore,  s,  soft  dirt 

Glower,  Glworo,  o.,  &w.,  Gloor, 
Glower,  k.  to  stare. 

Glowt,  S.W.  a  clumsy  fellow.  See 
Loot. 

Glum,  G.  gloom,  gloomy;  to 
firown. 

Glnmp't,  H.  gloomed,  sulked. 

Goam,  ir.  to  regard  or  take  care 
of.  Goam  is  tiie  A.  8.  girman,  to 
take  care  of.  Still  preserved  in 
the  word  gumption^  i.  e.  sense. 

Gob,  Cktb,  G.  the  mouth;  idle 
talk. 

Go  bon !  0.  a  sort  of  oath. 

Gobstick,  K.  a  wooden  spoon. 

Gocks  dillies !  g.  an  exclamation 
of  gladness. 

Goddy,  N.  a  sponsor. 

Godspeed,  c.  a  wooden  screen 
witiiin  tiie  door. 
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Qoe,  E.  a  weak  spring  in  an  arable 
field.    See  Keld. 

Ooff,  c,  B.W.,  Onffy  K.  a  fooL 

Ook  sonni  an  exclamation  of 
snrpiiBe. 

OoUer,  c,  k.,  to  shout ;  to  bark 
or  talk  loudly. 

Oolliok,  Oullock,  e.  a  deep  gull  j 
or  rayine;  a  deep  out  or  slash. 

Oonunareli  k.  an  awkward  and 
silly  person. 

Gone  back,  o.  declined  in  health 
or  substanoe. 

Oone  bye  his  salt  c.  gone  de- 
ranged. 

Gone  wid  it,  c.  having  accom- 
plished it;  recovered. 

Good,  c.  congratulata  '  He  may 
good  his  sel'  on*t,  for  hell  git  na 
mair.' 

Good  an*,  o.  'He  set  to  wark  like 
a  good  an',* — ^with  spirit;  ener- 
getically. 

Good  an'  o*,  o.  entirely.  *He*s 
gone  for  good  an*  </J 

Good  for  yan,  good  for  another, 

o.  applicable  to  all  alike. 

Goodijh,  o.  goodly.  *  A  goodUh 
swortof  afellow.' 

GoodlikOi  a.  good-looking;  hand- 
some. 

Good  man,  g«  the  husband. 
Good  to  nought,  Good  to  ought, 

0.  good  for  nothingj   good  for 
anything. 

'  A  man  may  spend 
And  Qod  will  send, 
If  his  wife  be  good  to  ought : 
But  man  mav  spare 
And  still  be  bare, 
If  his  wife  be  good  to  nougM.^ 

Cmrib.  Rhyme. 

Goon,  c,  K.,  Ga^^im,  b.w.  gown. 

Gope,  0.  to  shout.  *A  girt 
gopan  geCkss  !  thou's  hey  nin  on 


Gorlin',  o.,  f.  an  unfledged  bird. 

'  As  neakkt  as  a  gorlin\* 
Gtormow,  ir.  a  clownish  fellow; 

sometimes  applied   to   a  great 

eater. 

Gorps.    See  Bare  Gorps. 

Gtorrish,  o.  gross ;  over-luxuriant. 

Gowan.  See  Oppen  gowan  and 
Lockin  gowan. 

Gowd,  IT.  gold.  '  Gowd  i'  gow- 
pins,' — gold  in  handfiils. 

Gowk,  c.  the  cuckoo;  a  fool; 
the  core. 

Gowl,  G.  the  howl  of  a  dog ;  to 
weep. 

Gowpin,  0.  a  handful;  or  the 
two  hands  fiill. 

Gowze,  0.  to  burst  out  suddenly ; 
a  rush  or  gush  of  fluid.  '  Watter 
com'  gotvzan'  out.' 

Goyster,  Boyster,  o.,  s.  to  bully. 

*  He's  a  girt  goygteran*  feull.' 

Grab,  o.  to  snatch  at;  to  lay 
hold  of  quickly ;  grasp. 

Graidly,  8.w.  proper,  good. 
Seldom  heard  in  Cumberland. 

Grains,  a.  prongs.  Fork  grainsy 
Otter  grains,  ftc. 

Grain't,  a.  forked;  divided. 

Graith,  n.  wealth ;  horse-gear. 

Granky,  e.  unwell,  complaining. 
*Nobbet  varry  granky,*  See 
Cranky. 

Grapple,  c.  to  catch  fish  by  hand 
in  a  brook. 

Graasom,  g.  a  manorial  rent  in 
lieu  of  fines. 

Grat,  Gret,  k.  wept. 

Grater  fe^st,  o.  much  marked 
with  small  poz. 

Grave,  Grekw,  o.,  aw.  Grave, 

N.  to  dig  with  a  spade. 

Gray  beard,  Gray  fe&ss,  o..  Gray 

hen,  N.  a  grey  stone  bottle. 
Grayseiinn,  o.  Graysouthen  vil- 
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lage   and   township — anciently 
Orakesothen. 

Gray  yoads,  o.  grey  mares — a 
circle  of  stones  near  Cum- 
whinton. 

Ghre^m,  &,  Graham.  This  has 
probahly  originated  from  Qxse- 
hame. 

Ore^nn,  o.,  Oreean,  8.w.,  Orane, 

N.  groan. 

Oreapp,  a,  Oreeap,  8.w.,  Grape, 

Oreappy  n.  grope ;  to  feeL 

Oreath't,    Gnith't,  k.  dressed, 

apparelled,  accoutred. 
*Gree,  g.  agree.     'They're  about 

*greean  for  a  horse.' 

Greeas,  8.w.  to  apply  grease. 

Greenhew,  g.  a  payment  to  lords 
of  manors  for  the  privilege  of 
cutting  underwood  in  the  lord's 
forests  for  flails,  scythe  and  pitch- 
fork shafts,  swill  wood,  besoms, 

snow-poles,  fell-poles,  pea-sticks, 
&c. 

Greeny,  o.  the  greeu-finch  or 
linnet 

Greet,  o.,  ir.  to  weep ;  to  deplore. 

Greg,  Grype,  c.  to  mortify  the 
mind. 

Greiinn,  c.  a  swine's  snout;  a 
projecting  upper  lip. 

Greiipp,  o.,  Greeap,  b.w.,  Groop, 
Grup,  N.  the  space  behind  the 
cows  in  stalls.  Anciently  a  sink, 
a  privy. 

Greiiw  house,  o.  a  hut  on  a 
coal-pit  bank. 

Gretiws,  o.  places  from  whence 

coal,  slate,  &c.,  have  been  dug. 
Grimin',  a,  Greymin',  w.  a  thin 

covering    of    snow,    &c.      See 
lyxnin. 

Grimy,  c,  Greymy,  jsr.  sooty, 
begrimed. 

Grip,  c.  a  narrow  and  shallow 
gutter. 


Gripej    c,  Greyp,  Gre&pp,  k., 

Muckfork,  s.w.  a  dung-fork. 
Grissle,  o.,  Gmssle,  Grissle,  k. 

gristle,  cartilage. 
Groats,  g.  shelled  oats. 

Groosam',  n.  grim;  dark  and 
morose;  coarse-featured. 

Grosk,  0.  freely  grown;  gross; 
fat. 

Grossers,  k.b.  gooseberries. 

Grout,  G.  thin  mortar. 

Grouty,  o.  rather  muddy. 

Groven,  g.  dug  with  the  spade. 

Gru,  Groo,  b.  and  n.b.  a  cold 
state  of  the  atmosphere. 

Grumpy,  Grumfy,  o.  complain- 
ing, ailing  or  believing  to  be  so. 

Grund,  o.,  Grend,  s.w.,  Grun^ 

Grin,  n.  groimd,  grind. 

Grundswaith,  Booin,  o.,  Agreen, 

N.E.,  Muggert,  B.  the  ragwort 
plant,  Senecio  Jacodcea, 

Grundwark,  g.  foundation  of  a 

wall;  the  groundwork. 
Grunstan',  g.  grindstone. 

Gryke,  Cryke,  c.  a  crevice  or 
ravine  in  the  side  of  a  fell  or 
hiH 

Gull,  0.  the  com  marigold — 
Chrymnthemum  eegetum. 

Gulls,  B.  messes  given  to  sick 
cattle;  gruel  prepared  for  calves. 

Gully,  0.,  s.w.  a  butcher's  knife ; 
a  large  knife  used  for  slicing 
bread  and  clieese ;  a  hollow  or 
slack  between  hills. 

Gumption,  c.  spirit,  wit,  sense, 
shrewdness. 

Gutlin',  G.  a  gormandiser. 

Gwol,  c.  a  deep  pool. 

Gwordy,  o.,  Jordy,  N.w.,Gworge, 

Jordy,  JK,  George. 

Gyversom',  Gyyerous  (^  hard), 
0.  eating  greedily;  very  anxious. 
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Hia,  fl.'W.,  K.s.  ball. 
Eaak,  8.W.,  F.E.  hawk. 

Haak  an'  spit,  a.  to  clear  the 
throat  and  spit  out;  to  expector- 
ate forcibly. 

Haok,  G.  a  pickaxe  having  points 
about  an  mch  in  width ;  a  hack- 
ney hoToe, 

Haddn,  o.,  Haggis,  N..a  pud- 
ding of  mincemeat  and  fruit — 
naed  till  lately  for  the  feimily 
break&st  on  Ohristmas  day. 

Haek%  c,  Chap%  b.w.  cracked 
hands  from  cold  or  neglect 

Eadder,  n.  to  drizzle ;  small  rain. 

<  It  hadders  and  rains  on.' 
Haffets,  IT.  locks  of  hair  on  the 

temples.    (The  temples.— Brocfe- 

«tt.) 
Hag,  0.  a  woody  place  intermixed 

with  grass  land;  B.  a  wooded 

hilL 
Hag,  e.  to  hew  or  chop  with  an 

axe. 
Hag  clog,  Hag  stock,  o.,  Hag 

clog,  N.  a  chopping-block. 

Haggan'  at  it,  o.  persevering  to 

labour. 
Hagger,  e.  a  coal-hewer. 

Haggis,  w.E.  a  pudding  of  mince- 
meat for  eating  with  potatoes  on 
Ohristmas  day. 

Haggle,  0.  to  tease  in  bargaining ; 
to  overwork ;  to  fatigue. 

Haggle,  s.    See  HasseL 

Hagworm,  o.  a  snake. 

Hain,  f.  to  preserve  grass,  &c., 

untouched. 
Hairly,  k.  hardly,  scarcely. 

Hake,  c.  to  tire ;  to  distress.  As 
applied  to  land,  it  indicates  ex- 
haustion from  over-cropping. 

Hake,  o.  a  convivial  assembly  or 
dance. 

Hake,  k.  a  lean  horse  or  cow;  to 
butt  with  the  horns  or  head. 


Hakes,  o.  doinga     '  Sek  hakes  /' 

— such  doings. 
Hakker,   o.  to  stammer.      'He 

hakker9  an*  gits  nin  on  wid  his 

talk.' 
Hale,  0.  to  do  forcibly ;  to  drive 

the  ball  to  the  winning-post 

Haler,  c.  one  who  works  or  does 
anything  energetically  and  ef- 
fectively.    '  He  M  a  holer  at  it' 

HftHMij  0.  the  division  between 

two  horse  or  cow  stalls. 
Hallan,  f.  the  partition  within 

the  entrance  of  an  old-fashioned 

farm-house. 
Hammer-band,  c.  up-hill   work, 

constant  pull  on  the  shoulders. 
In  old  times  the  horse  was  yoked 
to  the  cart  hj  ropes  from  the 
shoulders  to  iron  or  willow  or 
hazel  rings slidingon  the  shafts, 
held  by  a  pin.  This  was  Jutm- 
mer-band  yoking. 

Hammer-bleat^  0.,  Heaiher-bl^t, 

N.  the  snipe.  In  the  breeding 
season  the  note  of  the  male  bird 
resembles  the  bleating  of  a  goat 
intiie  air. 

Ham  sam,  o.  promiscuous;  all  in 
confusion. 

Hanch,  o.  to  snap  as  a  dog  does 
when  it  bites  suddenly. 

Han'  clout,  a.  a  toweL 

Hand,  o.  direction.     'He's  gone 

towart  Ireby  and  that  hand.' 
Hand  breed,  e.  a  hand's  breadth. 

Hand  rnnnan',  e.  quickly  and 
continuously;  successively. 

Handstaf^  g.  the  first  half  of  the 

flaa 
Hand's  turn,  a.  any  sort  of  hand 

labour.    *He  will  n't  set  to  ya 

hancPs  turn  I ' 

HangareL    See  HannieL 

Hangment,  c.  devil  or  hangman; 
an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
*What   the    hangment  's   yonf 
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'  Hell  play  the  hangment  wid  ye ' 
— ^he  will  be  very  severe. 

Hank,  c.  to  fasten  with  a  hoop  or 
loop. 

Hank,  c.  an  evil  habit.  '  He  hes 
a  Jiank  o'  gangan  out  af  neets.' 

Eankeran',  Hanklin',  c,  ir.  a 

longing.    *  He  still  hez  a  hanker^ 
an'  for  ner.' 

Hankiflher,  o.,  Hankutoher,  k. 

handkerchief 

Hankie,  o.  to  entangle. 

Hanless,  o.  making  feeble  use  of 
the  hands. 

Eannel,  o.  handle ;  a  large  pail. 

Hanniel,  c,  Eallion,  Hangarel, 

K,  a  lonff  hungry-looking  fellow. 
'  A  girt  lang  hannid.* 

Hanny,  Hannykit,  ir.  a  tub  having 
a  long  handle. 

Hansel,  a.  to  use  for  the  first 
time ;  the  price  of  the  first  article 
sold  or  the  first  money  received. 

Hantel,  ir.  a  large  quantity;  a 
number  o£ 

Hap,  a.  to  cover.  '  She  hap't  o* 
t*  bams  at  bed-time.' 

Hap'm,  0.,  Happen,  k.  happen. 

Happins,  o.  thick  woollen  bed- 
covers woven  carpet- wise. 

Hapsky  rapshy,  o.  at  random, 
haphazard. 

Har,  Hartree,  o.  the  stronger  end 
of  a  gate. 

Hard,  o.  hardy.  *  He's  as  Juzrd  as 
a  feU  teadd.'^ 

Hard,  c.  turning  sour.  Said  of 
beer,  fto. 

Hard,  Hnrd,  Heeard,  g.  heard. 

Harden  jaoket,  e.  a  loose  and 
iisht  jacket  worn  over  the  shirt 
when  stripped  for  work.  w.  A 
top  shirt,  commonly  of  linen. 

Harden  kyfle,  e.  a  loose  jacket 
worn  by  girls  when  employed  in 


attending  cattle  or  in  out-door 
work. 

Hard-£ayer't,  g.  coarse-featured. 

HardfUUy,  o.  industriously.  *  He 
gits  his  leevin  reet  hard/uUy,* 

Hard  keeds,  b.w.  a  large  kind  of 
trout  found  in  the  streams  of 
Esk,  Irt,  Mite,  Bleng,  and  Oalder, 

Hard  laid  on,  g.  muck  oppressed. 

Hard  tell  on,  g.  heard  of.  'I 
niwer  Tiard  teU  o'  sec  a  thing.' 

Hardwood  trees,   g.   deciduous 

trees,  not  of  the  fir  tribe. 
Hams,  ir.  brains. 

Harp  on,  g.  to  often  refer  to  an 
unpleasant  subject. 

Harrial,  o.  heriot. 

Harrishin',  k.  violent  invasion; 
harrying. 

Harrow  bnlls,  g.  the  ribe  of  a 
wooden  harrow. 

Harry,  Herry,  k.  to  rob. 

Hartsom',  g.  lively,  cheerful. 

Hash,  0.  harsh. 

Hash,  G.  a  term  seldom  used  ex- 
cept to  signify  defeat.  'Settle 
his  hash,* 

Hask,  0.  dry  and  cold  weather; 
unkindly.  'Your  cow  hez  a 
Tuisk  hide  on  her.' 

Hassle,  Haggle,  c.,  v.  to  cut 

with  a  blimt  knife  which  re- 
quires a  sawing  motion. 

Hat,  G.  did  hit. 

Hatkye!  Haghye!  k. hark  ye; 
listen.    Seldom  used. 

Hat-shavs,  Heiidds,  g.  the  two 
covering  sheaves  of  a  comstook. 

Hangk,  k.  holme  land ;  flat  allu- 
vial land  by  the  river-side. 

Savrel,  HoTrel,  ir.  a  foolish  fel- 
low. 

Hawer,  o.,  8.w.,  Woats,  v.  and 

E.  oats. 
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Havy  skavy,  c,  Hevy  skevy,  f. 

all  in  con^iBion. 

Haw,  o.,  Haa,  8.w.  the  fruit  of 
the  hawthorn. 

Hawbnok,  o.  a  forward  and  vul- 
gar yonng  fellow. 

Hawie,  e.  a  mountain  pass. 

Hay  ?  a.  what  did  you  say  1 

Hay  bay,  o.  disturbance. 

Hay  bote,  e.  the  right  of  cutting 
a  specified  quantity  of  hay-grass 
from  the  property  of  another. 

Haygaagy  c.  the  gangway  lead- 
ing from  the  bam  or  hayloft  to 
the  cow-stalls. 

HayneMy  o.  (heinous),  extraordi- 
nary. *  HaynuB  fine.'  *Hay- 
nees  dirty.' 

Hayiter,  g.  to  starve.  An  ani- 
mal severely  pinched  by  hunger 
and  cold  is  naysier^t. 

Hazed,  a.  extreme  hoarseness. 
He^d,  HeMd,  o.  hid. 

Heaf,  G.  the  part  of  the  moun- 
tain or  moor  on  which  any  flock 
is  accustomed  to  depasture. 

Heaf  gangan*  (sheep),  o.,  s.w., 
Heftedy  n.  mountain  sheep  let 
along  with  a  farm  and  depastured 
on  a  particular  part  of  the  com- 
mon termed  their  heaf, 

HeMl,  G.  whole. 

He^  waiter,  g.  an  extremely 
heavy  rain.  *  It  com  down  hedU 
watter.* 

Hekmm,  g.  home. 

Heamm  comin',  g.  returning.  '  I 
whope  thou'll  heva  hearty  hedmm 


com%n\* 


Helmuiily,  g.  homely. 

Hekmm  spun,  c,  s.w.  linen  or 
woollen  spun  at  home ;  unpolish- 
ed. *  He  s  a  real  hedmm  9pun 
an.' 

Hekmm  tenny,  b.  a  stronghold  or 
place  of  security. 


Hekrr,  g.,  Tarr,  k.  hair,  hare. 

Heart  abeimn,  g.  always  hoping, 
never  despairine.  'He  hez  a 
sair  tue  ont,  bit  ne's  heart  aheunn 
stilL* 

Hearten,  g.  to  comfort^  to  en- 
courage. 

Hearth  ee&kk,  g.  a  cake  baked 

on  the  hearth. 
Heart's  wind,  o.  at  the  very  \m 

speed.    *  They  wrought  at  hearts 

wind  o'  t*  day.' 

Heck,  G.  a  half-door,  a  small  gate. 

Heck,  G.  'bark  at  t'  heck.*  A 
compulsory  waiting. 

Heck  and  ree,  g.  ancient  terms 
used  in  guiding  horses  to  right 
or  left,  and  now  only  used  in  re- 
ference to  an  obstinate  person  or 
horse  who  will  *  nowder  heck  nor 
ree,' 

Heckles,  g.  hackles;  the  neck 

feathers  of  a  cock. 
Hedder,  g.  heather. 

Hedder-fekss't,  g.  rough-faced, 
unshaven. 

Hedge  bote,  g.  the  right  of  get- 
ting hedging  wood  from  the  pro- 
perty of  another. 

Hee,  c,  K.,  Hey,  b.w.  high. 

Hee,  o.  a  call  note  for  a  cur  dog. 

*  Hee  Cwolly,'  « Hee  Barfoot,'  &o. 

Heeap,  s.w.  heap,  a  good  many. 
'  Heeapa  o'  things.' 

Heed,  c,  ir.,  Heead,  s.w.  head. 

*  Than  may  he  boldly  beren  up 
his  J^edeJ — Chaucer, 

Heedam  acrossam,  o.  all  in  dis- 
order, like  hay  and  straw. 

Heedlin',  o.,  k.,  Hceadlin',  s.w. 

head  rig  or  head  land. 
Heed  geer,  o.  '  He's  gitten  his 

heed  geer ' — ^he  is  so  injured  that 
he  cannot  survive. 

Heedstan',  g.  a  memorial  stono 
at  the  head  of  a  grave. 
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Heedwark,  c,  Heed-yak,  8.w., 

Heed-yik,  n.  headache. 

Heedy,    ».    heady,    intoxicating. 

•  This  beer's  varra  heedy.' 
Hee  leet  day,  o.  broad  daylight 

'They  drank  and  sang  till  hee 

leet  day.*— Old  Song. 

Heemest,  a  highest. 

Heffle,  S.W.,  Hiffle,  c,  Haffle,  s. 

to  be  undecided. 

Heft,  N.  to  prevaricate ;  heaf. 
See  Heaf  gangan*. 

Heft,  G.  haft,  the  handle  of  a 
small  tool ;  have  it 

Hefter,  c,  n.,  and  b.  an  eflfective 
speech  or  operation,  such  as 
^ving  the  dagger  up  to  the 
haft. 

Heftin',  a.  a  beating. 

Hekkap,  a  hiccup.  Brockeitgiyea 
^,  the  following  cure  for  hiccup. 
Repeat — 

*  Hickup,  snickup,  stand  up,  straight 
up; 
One  drop,  two  drops — ^good  for 
the  hiccup.' 

Helm  wind,  e.  an  atmospheric 
phenomenon  prevalent  on  the 
west  side  of  Crossfell. 

Helpsom',  o.  ready  and  willing 
to  help. 

Helse,  0.  a  rope  to  loop  round  a 
horse's  neck  in  place  of  a  halter. 

Helter,  a.  halter.  *  Helter  for 
helter,*  Among  the  lowest  class 
of  horse-dealers  this  term  denotes 
an  exchange  of  horses  without 
any  money  passing. 

Helter  skelter,  g.  hurry  and  con- 
fusion. 

Hemp  dub,  g.  a  small  pond  used 
for  steeping  green  hemp, 

Hemplin,  o.  the  red  or  brown 
linnet ;  a  headrig  sown  with 
hemp  seed. 

Hempy,  ir.  a  miechievous  charac- 


ter, one  who  bids  fair  to  deserve 
hanging. 

Hen  bokes,  o.  the  attic  of  a  shed 
where  poultry  are  accustomed  to 
roost 

Hench,  o.,  s.w.,  Hineh,  Hainch, 

N.  the  hip. 

Hen  coor,  c,  k..  Hen  oawwer, 

s.w.  to  cower  or  sit  down  as  the 
hen  sits. 

Hen  drnnkB,  c.  The  fruit  of  the 
mountain  ash  is  reputed  to  pos- 
sess the  property  or  intoxicating 
fowls. 

Hen  pen,  c.  the  yellow-rattle 
plant — Bhinanthus  crista  galli. 

Hen  soartfl,  e.  a  peculiar  form  of 
cloud  indicating  wind. 

Hen  shnn,  o.  cloth  shoes  put  on 
the  feet  of  poultry  to  prevent 
them  scratdung  in  gardens. 


_  m,  c.  ((/  hard),  the  town- 
ship and  village  of  Hensingham. 
A  Hensigem  fortune  (one  hun- 
dred years  ago),  a  pair  of  pattens 
and  a  white  apron. 

Hen  silver,  e.  money  begged  at 
the  church  door  after  a  wedding. 

Hent,  G.  to  plough  up  the  bottom 
furrow  between  ridges. 

Herd  np,  a,  B.W.  to  hoard.  *Weel 
may  he  be  rich,  for  he's  been 
herdarC  up  o'  his  life.* 

Herdwicks,  c.  the  mountain  sheep 
of  the  west  of  Cumberland.  These 
are  reputed  to  have  originated 
from  about  forty  which  swam 
ashore  from  a  wrecked  Norwe- 
gian vessel.  They  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  on  their  increase, 
bein^  found  hardy  and  suitable 
for  the  mountains,  were  let  out 
in  herds  or  flocks  wil^  the  farms. 

Hereaway,  g.  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. 

Herensew,  o.,  Herrinsho,  k.  the 
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heron.    '  Ne  of  hir  swannes,  ne 
hir  Jierwuetoes,* — Chaucer, 

Eerple,  c,  Enrple,  k.  to  walk 
lame,  to  limp. 

Ees  ta?  a.  hast  thouY 

Het,  Hektt,  Eettidiy  &.  hot; 
rather  hot. 

Eet  feiitt,  a,  8.w.  in  a  great 
htmy. 

Eet  trodf  f.  in  close  pursuit. 
'  He  follo't  the  reivers  on  the  het 
trod: 

Eet  yal  and  a  stiok  in*t,  o.  hot 

ale  with  spirits  in  it. 

Eengh,  f.  a  dry  dell;  a  grassy 
ravine  without  water. 

Eeiikk,   o.  hook;  the  crest  or 

point  of  the  hip-hone. 
Eenkster,  o.  a  huckster  or  small 

trader. 
Eehpp,  a.  hoop,  a  six-quart  mear 

sure,  formerly  made  of  a  hroad 

wooden  hoop. 

Eeiuiniy  c.  the  husks  of  nuts. 

Seim,  c,  v,,  Soose,  b.w.  a  dry 
cough. 

Bev,  G.,  Eav,  v,  have.  *I  ha* 
tha  noo ' — ^I  comprehend. 

Sev  at,  G.  to  set  to.  A  mower 
said  to  his  grass — 

'  Tea  and  whay  (whey)  a  fsckless 
day! 
An'  will  n't  pay  m  het  a  crown ; 
But  heef  and  hreid,  heu  <a  thy 
heid, 
An'  good  Strang  yal,  an'  Pll 
swash  thee  down.' 

Hewent,  &.,  and  Eennet,  k.  have 
not. 

Sey  howe!    Eey  howe  ham! 

unmeaning  exclamations,  often 
used  when  yawning. 

EeZy  o.  has,  hath.  ^  He  hez  tha 
now' — he  is  thy  master. 

Eezzel,  g.,  Sizzel,  v.  hazel,  to 

heat  or  thrash.    '  111  hegsHe  thee.' 


Senle  mowd,  g.  the  fine  pow- 
dery soil  found  ahout  the  roots  of 
the  hajseL  Sick  cattle  are  fond 
of  this  soil  when  recovering. 

Side,  0.,  8.w.y  Eeyde,  K.hide; 
to  heat. 

Sidlins,  g.  anything  hidden  or 
put  out  of  sight. 

Eiggelty  piggelty,  c,  f.,  Hik- 
kelty  pikkelty,  8.w«,  inter- 
mixed ;  heads  and  taila 

SQls  ageium  dacks,  g.  to  set 

hilh  against  docks  is  to  eq^ualize 
matters  hy  giving  and  takmg. 

Sinder  ends,  c.  refuse  or  light 
com  hlown  out  of  the  hinder  end 
of  the  winnowing  machine. 

Eindersom't  o.  anything  that  re- 
tards or  prevents. 

Sine,  G.  hind,  a  manager  of  an 
ofl-lying  £etrm. 

Sine  berries,  f.  raspberries. 

Ein*  en',  f.  hinder  end. 

Hingan*,  g.  hanging,  sloping.  A 
hingcuC  field  is  one  on  the  side  of 
ahm. 

Singan'  his  lugs,  o.  crest&llen ; 
hanging  his  ears. 

Sing  lock,  0.  a  padlock. 

ffing  on,  G.  continue ;  stick  to  it. 

Singy  {g  hard),  o.  poorly;  dull 
through  incipient  illness.  '  Fad- 
der's  o'  hingy  to-day  and  nin 
reet  at  o'.' 

Sinmett,  g.  hindmost. 

Sipe,  G.  a  term  in  wrestling. 

SLppins,  underclothes  for  infimts. 

Sirple,  G.  A  person  liaving  coma 
or  tender  feet  hirpUs  as  he  walks. 

Sisk,  0.  to  gasp;  used  with  re- 
ference to  tibe  difficulty  a  person 
experiences  in  breathing  on 
plunging  into  a  cold  bath.  '  He 
hial^t  when  he  went  in.' 

Sit  on,  G.  to  agree.  '  They  don't 
hit  on  about  it.' 
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Hitten,  o.  hit 

Hitty  missy,  c.  chance.  The  sign 
of  an  old  inn  at  Pardahaw  was  a 
sportsman  firing  at  a  bird,  and 
*  Hitty  miuyy  luck's  o'.' 

Hiny,  k.  hussy. 

Ho,  c,  V.  and  b.,  Haa,  b.w.  a 
word  used  in  ffuiding  horses  to 
the  left;  come  hither. 

Ho,  c.^  Haa,  8.w.,  v,  halL 

Ho,  Hoc,  o.  preliminary  exple- 
tives used  as  some  use  the  word 
*welL* 

Hoaflins,  Haflins,  a.  half-done, 
half-witted,  half-shares. 

*  When  'tis  carded,  roVd,  and  spun, 
Then  the  work  is  hafliiis  done.' 
Old  Song  of  Tarry  woo\ 

Hoald,  Hod,  o.,  H&ald,  b.w., 
Had,  N.  hold,  fiOielter.  '  They've 
nowder  house  nor  hocdd  to  draw 
teah.' 

Hobblety  hoy,  g.  an  ungainly 
lad ;  man  springing  out  of  boy. 

Hobthmsh,  g.  a  hobgoblin  having 
the  repute  of  doing  much  usefiil 
work  unseen  and  unheard  during 
the  night,  if  not  interfered  with, 
but  discontinuing  or  doing  mis- 
cluef  if  crossed  or  watched,  or 
endeavoured  to  be  coaxed  or 
bribed  to  work  in  any  way  but 
his  own. 

Ho  buck,  c.  a  noisy  and  turbu- 
lent young  fellow. 

Ho  bye.  Hod  bye,  o.,  Had  bye, 

K.  stand  out  of  the  way. 

Hooker,  g.  to  scramble  awk- 
wardly. 

Hod,  a.  a  shelter  for  fish  in  a 
stream  or  pond ;  hold. 

Hodden  gray,  g.  cloth  made  from 
a  mixture  o£  undyed  black  and 
white  wool. 

Hoddonly,  G.  frequently,  con- 
tinuously, without  interruption. 


Hoddit,  c.  held. 

Hodfash,  g.  annoyance.  '  He's  a 
£ur  hodfasht  for  he  niver  lets  yan 
allium. 

Hod  his  bit,  o.  to  retain  health, 
station,  or  position.  'Hoo's 
Pog^^'  'Nobbet  waikly  and 
pinch' t  to  hod  her  hit,* 

Hod  pot,  G.  the  one  who  detains 
the  drding  bottle  or  drinking 
vessel. 

Hod  te  tail  i'  watter  1  persevere, 
stick  to  it.  A  phrase  of  encour- 
agement, but  how  originated 
we  do  not  know. 

Hod  thy  bodder.  Hod  thy  jo,  g. 

be  silent. 

Hod  to  dea,  o.  useless  employ- 
ment.   '  If  s  &ir  hod  to  dea/ 

Hofe,  Hafe,  g.,  Haf,  s.  half. 
Hofelin,  g.  half-way ;  a  simpleton. 
Hofe  reet,  c.  half-witted. 
Hofe  thiek,  o.,  Haf  thiek,  k.  a 

foolish    person;     a    half-flEitted 
animal. 

Hog,  G.  a  lamb  for  twelve  months 
after  weaning. 

Hog  gap,  G.  a  covered  opening 
in  a  wall  for  sheep  to  pass 
through. 

Hog^s,  0.,  Hoggast,  b.  a  sheep 
house;  a  house  for  wintering 
lambs  in  after  weaning. 

Hoggors,  B.  upper  stockings  with- 
out feet.    See  Beutt  stockings. 

HoUin,  G.  the  holly. 

Holme,  0.,  s.w.,  Hangh,  v.  allu- 
vial land  by  the  river  side. 

Honey,  o.,  b.w.,  Hinny,  n.  a 

term  of  endearment. 

Honk,  c.  a  lazy  fellow.  '  Honkan 
about  heknm  when  he  sud  be  at 
wark.' 

Hood,  0.  the  hob  at  the  side  of 
the  fire. 
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Hoond,  c,  Httwwnd,  8.w.,  Hoon, 

HuzLy  N.  hound. 
Hoor,  c,  Idle  hizzy,  k.  whore. 

Hoose,  c,  N.,  Hawwse,  Hdoas, 

&w.  house ;  the  apartment  into 
which  the  firont  door  opena. 

Hoosm'y  c.  a  set  of  buildings. 

Hoo  that  t  0.  why  was  it  so  1 

Hoot  I  Hut!  0.,  Hout  tout!  s, 
expressions  of  dissent,  or  de- 
noting contempt  or  inferiority. 

Hop,  a.  a  term  used  to  direct 
horses  to  the  right. 

Hop,  G.  to  skip  on  one  foot. 
'An'  hop  like  a  steg  on  a  het 
girdle/ 

Ho'penny,  Haypenny,  c,  8.w., 

Haapenny,  n.  halfpenny. 

Ho*peimy  heed  and  a  fitrdin* 

tail,  0.  the  diflTerent  parts  do  not 
correspond,  one  part  much  better 
than  another. 

Hopple,  c,  F.  to  fetter.  See 
Langel. 

Homdoon,  c.  lunch  about  ten  in 
the  morning.  A  word  in  disuse. 
See  AandommKBB.,  GL  B.  16. 

Horn  hard,  c.  '  He  wink't  horn 
hard  when  he  fir't  his  gun.' 

HorBO  knop,  e.  the  knap  weed 
— Centaurea  nigra. 

Horse  malliflon,  o.  a  person  who 
abuses  his  horse. 

HorBO  mezEor,  o.  a  measure  used 
for  serving  out  oats,  &c.,  for 
horses. 

Hondn'  ste^nn,  o.  horse  block; 
a  stone,  or  block,  or  flight  of 
steps  to  mount  horses  from. 

Hot     See  Hnok  hot 

Hotch,  c,  s.w.  to  shake  roughly. 
A  fat  person  '  hotches  and  latighs ' 
when  nis  sides  shake  with  laugh- 
ter. 

Hotch,  c.  to  trot  slowly  and 
clumsily  ;  market  day  trot. 


Hote,  c,  ST.  halt,  a  limp  in  the 
walk. 

Hotter,  0.,  Hottle,  e.  totter,  to 
walk  feebly. 

Hotter  doekin',  o.  a  nursery  term 
for  a  busy  child  learning  to  walk. 

Hough  band,  c.  a  strap  or  band 
is  sometimes  fisutened  round  the 
hough  of  an  unruly  oow  or  a 
wild  sheep  to  restrain  its  move- 
ments. 

House,  c,  8.W.  the  living-room 
of  the  older  femn-houses.  The 
ground-floor  consists  of  house, 
parlour,  kitchen,  and  milk-house. 

Ho-way,  Hoo-way,  c,  Harway, 

s.w.  go  along. 

Howdy,  K.  a  midwife. 

Howe,  c.  hollow,  empty ;  a  gentle 
lull  or  eminence,  or  knoU;  a 
hoe.  Spoken  to  a  oow  it  means 
— ga 

Howe  meal  seedfl,  a  the  inner 
husks  of  oats. 

Howe  neet,  b.  the  silence  of  the 
dead  of  night 

Howe  strowe,  c.  all  in  disorder. 

Howk,  o.  to  dig;  to  scratch  in  the 
earth,  &c. ;  to  punish. 

Howker,  o.  a  large  one. 

Howney,  c.  dismal,  empty.  Ap- 
plied to  a  house  depleted  of  fur- 
niture. 

Howry,  o.  hollow,  empty. 

Hoyden,  c.  a  romping  girL 

Hoyder,  c.  injury,  mischief. 
'  Stop !  you're  gSan  to  play  hoy- 
der wi'  me.' 

Hoyse,  o.,  Heeae,  b.w.,  k.  hoist 
Hoyty  toyty,  o.,  Hyty-tyty,  k. 

haughty,  flighty. 

Hubble,  c.  a  crowd.  '  A  huhbUe 
o'  fwok.' 

Hud,  c.  the  hob  or  side  of  a  flre- 
place. 
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Hudden,  ir.  hidden. 

Hnff,  G.  to  despise;  pet.  'He 
went  away  in  a  huff, 

Hnfft,  o.  despised.  *  They  hufft 
it  as  if  it  hed  been  dirt.' 

Huggabaok,  c.  a  climbing  vetch 
—  Vicia  cracca;  a  coarse  kind  of 
towelling. 

Hngger  mugger,  o.  to  act  in  a 
clandestine  or  unfair  manner ;  to 
spend  time  unprofitably — *  Hug- 
ger miiggeran'  about  heamm.' 

Hulert,  c,  Hnllet,  8.w.,  Hoolet, 

N.  the  owl. 

Hoik,  0.  a  tall,  lazy  fellow.  « A 
girt  lang  hulk,' 

Hull,  G.  a  small  shed  for  calves 
or  pigs,  Ac. 

Hum  and  haa,  c,  s.w.  to  hesi- 
tate in  speaking ;  to  pirevaricate. 

Hamlin\  o.,  Hummel,  s.w.  a  ram, 
&c.,  having  both  testicles  in  its 
loina 

Hnmlook,  o.  hemlock. 

Hnmmel  jnmmel,  o.,  n.  confused- 
ly mix^  up. 

Hummel  mittens,  k.  woollen 

f  loves  having  only  the  thumbs 
ivided. 

Hnmmelty  conr,  Hnmly  cowers, 

N.  and  £.  sliding  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture. 

Hun,  N.B.^  a  hound;  to  hound. 

Hunkers,  c.  the  haunches. 

?nn8Up,  c.  to  scold ;  the  name  of 
a  lively  old  tune  peculiar  to 
Christmas  —  « The  hunVe  up 
through  the  wood.' 

Hup,  G.  up.  'Hup  wi'  tha'— 
up  with  thee. 

?urd,  K.  herd,  heard. 

Hurl,  c.  a  tempest.  'Storm's 
cumman,  John.'  *Ey,  an'  it  Tl 
be  a  hurV 


Hurry  skurry,  o.  impetuosity. 

Hursle,  c.  hustle. 

Hush,  c.  gush;  to  wash  away 
soil  from  mines  or  quarries  by  a 
rush  of  water. 

Huwel,  c,  Thummel  pwok,  e. 

a  cap  for  protecting  a  sore  finger. 

Huz,  0.,  S.W.,  Hiz,  K.  us. 

Huzzaf,  c.  a  pocket-case  of 
needles  and  thread — as  if  for 
house-vnfe,  [Icel.  huH,  a  hussy, 
t.  e.  case  for  needles;  corrupted 
to  huzzify  from  confusion  with 
AotMc-wJt/c— W.  W.  S.] 

Hysta,  0.  hie  thee. 
Hyvin,  Ivin,  c,  k.  ivy. 

r,  o.  a  contraction  of  in  or  /,  pro- 
nounced as  aa  short. 

lanberries,  c,  Angleberries,  n. 

excrescences  on  the  under  parts 
of  cattle  resembling  raspberries 
or  hineberries. 

Ice  shookle,  o.,  Ice  shoggle,  ir. 

icicle. 

Ilk,  Ilka,  K.  each,  every. 
*  Ylcan  or  Ylc,  the  same.  Some- 
times it  is  taken  for  each,' — 
Verategan, 

111,  G.  to  degrade  or  slander. 
*I)o  n't  ill  a  body  if  you  can't 
say  weel  o'  yan.' 

Ill,  G.  evil.  'He's  been  an  ill 
teim  o'  his  life.' 

ni&rrant,  n.  ill-favoured. 

Ill  gi'en,  G.  given  to  evil  deeds ; 
ill-given;  bad-tempered. 

Ulify,  0.  to  defame  or  scandalise. 

Hlmite,  N.  very  bad  tempered. 

lU  tedll,  0.  a  bad  boy  or  man ; 
a  tool  of  evil. 

Ill  thriven,  g.  not  having  pros- 
pered; stunted;  puny. 
Ill  turn,  G.  an  injury. 

Ime,  Imin.  c.  a  thin  scum  or 
covering. 
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Imina,  g.  in  me. 

Inunekd'tly,  b.w.  immediately. 

In,  o.  friendly.     '  He  gat  in  wi' 
f  oald  fwok,  and  he  keeps  in.' 

In  a  twifter,  n.  soon,  qnickly. 

In  av,  K.w.  in.  *  He  leevs  in  av 
Aikton  parish.* 

Inbankt  Tnhill,  o.  down-hilL 
Income,  c,  s.w.  a  swelling  or 

other  bodily  infirmity,  the  origin 
of  which  is  not  apparent.  An- 
come — Boucher. 

In-fedr.    See  Bridewain. 

Infield  land,  o.  ancient  inclosed 
land,  and  commonly  the  best. 

Ing,  a.  a  common  name  for 
meadow  land  in  a  low  or  moist 
situation. 

In-geiitt,  G.  an  inroad;  an  attack. 

Ingle,  G.  the  fireside. 

Inkhom,  g.  this  term  is  nsed  for 
any  pocket  yessel  holding  ink, 
but  tne  original  was  of  cow's  or 
sheep's  horn. 

Inkle,  0.  coarse  tape.  '  Thick  as 
inkle  weavers ' — very  intimate. 

Inklin',  g.  a  slight  hint  or  intima- 
tion. 

Innam,  g.  in  him. 

Ins  and  outs,  g.  zigzags. 

Insdnse,  c,  v.  to  make  a  person 
comprehend. 

Inshot,  G.  a  recess. 

Inside,    g.    the   stomach   and 

bowels.    '  He's  bad  of  his  inside.* 
Intack,  Intake,  g.  an  inclosure 

taken  from  the  common. 

Intnl%  Inteiitt,  o.,  Intil't,  v. 

and  E.  into  it. 
Ir,  Q.  are.     '/r  ye  gaan  awayl* 
Irrant,  g.  are  not. 
Is,  G.  are.     *  How  is  ye  to-day  1  * 
Ps,  o.  I  am.     '  Fs  to  hev  her.' 


S.W.   */'«  be  like  to  hev  her.* 
*  Fa  give  him  a  whack  or  two.* 

Ish,  G.  a  terminal  often  added  to 
other  words,  as  goodiaA,  badtfA, 
fairishj  hee-ish  up,  tax-ish  away. 

IbsoIb,  Flacks,  a  flakes  of  soot. 
Ister,  G.  is  there! 
Ither,  V,  other. 
Ittal,  It'll,  G.  it  wilL 
Iv,  a,  K.  in.     'He's  lishest  lad 
tV  o*  Brumfell  pariah.' 

Iv'ry  like,  IVry  whnp  whHe,  o. 

every  now  and  then. 

Iwerly,  e.  frequently,  continu- 
ously. 

I  wataa,  K.  I  wit  not ;  I  know 
not. 

Izels,  c.  flakes  from  burning 
straw,  &0. ;  dead  fire  of  wood  in 
an  oven. 

Jab,  0.  to  spilL  *She  brought 
milk  in  a  can  and  jfoi'i  it  ower 
at  iv'ry  step.' 

Jackalegs,  c,  Jockylegs,  v.  a 

pocket  clasp-knife. 

Jacky  stekims,  a  game  among 
school-girls  played  with  smaU 
pebbles,  and  sometimes  with 
plum  or  cherry-stones. 

Jam,  G.  to  squeeze;  to  press 
against ;  to  wedge. 

Jamers,  o.,  Jammers,  Jammers, 

8.W.,    Jimmers,  K.  small  cup- 
board hinges. 

Jamp,  G.  jumped,  leapt. 

Jams,  B.w.  James.  St  Jams* 
fair  is  held  at  Bavenglass  on 
the  5th  August. 

Janglement,  g.  angry  disputa- 
tions. 

Jannock,  a,  Janniok,  n.  light^ 

fit,  true. 
Jant,  c,  Awwtin',  s-w.  a  pleasure 

jaunt. 
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Jarble,  o.  to  bespatter. 

Jsyls,  0.,  OeUlfl  {g  haixl),  k.  the 
cracks  and  fissures  of  tunber  in 
seasoning. 

Jayrel,  o.  to  stagger;  to  walk 
loosely. 

Jedder,  o.,  Jnr,  n.  to  shake ;  to 
jar;  discord. 

Jee,  o.  a  word  used  in  directing 
horses. 

Jee-wa-awe,  o.  twisted ;  all  awry. 

Jenny  red  tail,  b.  the  common 
redstart. 

Jenny  spinner;  the  Tipula  or 
longlegs  insect. 

Jenny  whol,  o.  the  ventilating 
hole  in  the  gable  of  a  bam  made 
use  of  by  the  owl. 

Jerty  0.,  s.w.  jerk;  to  pitch  a 
stone  with  the  hand  from  the 
hip. 

Jew  tmm^y  Joo  tnuap*  o.  Jew's 

harp,  or  jaw  harp. 

Jeyk,  o.  to  creak  like  machinery 
requiring  oil ;  the  creaking  noise 
made  by  new  shoes.  Lad :  '  I 
want  a  jxar  o'  new  shun,  and  put 
us  in  a  pen'orth  o'  jeykvn  ledder.' 
Bhoemfiker:  'Ey,  and  thou  sal 
hey  a  pen'orth  o'  stirrup  ledder 
for  nought  if  thoull  come  hither.' 

Jifiy,  0.  '  In  a  jiffy ' — ^in  an  in- 
stant 

Jillet,  ST.  jilt. 

Jimmerly,  e.  weak  or  ill-jointed 
— commonly  applied  to  car- 
penter's work. 

Jimp,  G.  tight,  too  little ;  tucked 
up  in  the  flank  as  greyhounds 
are. 

Jiiig,  c,  By  jing  !  By  jiiigo  !— 

rustic  oaths. 

Jo,  Jaw,  c,  Jaa^  s.w.  bad  lan- 
guage. 

Job,  a.  an  eyent.  'It's  a  bad 
job  for  us  o'.' 


Job-jnmal,  c.  a  spinning  play- 
thmg. 

Joggle,  Jiill,''c.  to  push;  to  dia* 
turb  the  elbow  of  a  person 
writing. 

Jome,  0.  the  side  stone  of  a  door 
or  window;  jaumb. 

Jonas,  c,  B.W.  jaundice. 

Jookery  paokery,  k.  larking, 

romping. 

Jook,  0.  a  long  and  tiresome 
journey  on  foot;  N.  to  elude;  an 
attempt  to  escape  a  missLLe. 

Jope,  a.  to  splash ;  to  bespatter. 

Jopins,  a.  anything  spilled. 

Joram,  o.,  Jworam,  k.  a  large 
mess;  abundance. 

Jowat,  K.w.  a  term  of  effeminacy. 
'  He's  a  feckless  jfot&a^.' 

Jowl,  c.  the  jaw;  to  jumble. 
T)[ns  word  rolates  moro  particu- 
larly to  the  disturbing  of  a  yessel 
containing  fluid. 

Jnd,  E.  a  game  played  with  a 
hazel  nut  bored  and  run  upon  a 
string. 

JnlL    See  Joggle. 

Jummel,  c.  jumble. 

Jumper,  c,  f.  the  skipping  mag- 
got of  the  small  flesh-fly — Pio^ 
phtla ;  a  chisel  for  boring  stone 
with. 

Jnmp  wid,  o.  to  fall  in  with ;  to 
meet  accidentally. 

Junk,  0.  a  coarse  joint  of  beef. 

Jnr,  N.  to  jar ;  discord. 

Jnst  now,  a.  shortly,  soon.  *  I'll 
came  just  now** 

Jyste,  c.  to  agist ;  to  put  cattle 
out  to  grass  upon  another's  &rm. 

Ea  bye,  o.  stand  out  of  the  way; 
come  by. 

Ea  he,  o.  quoth  he. 
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Kange/E.  {g  soft)  to  flog  seyerely. 
*  111  give  him  a  hanjin* 

Kanjy,  o.  crossgrained,  unto- 
ward. 

Kay.bittit,  g.  a  sheep's  ear  marked 
l^*  having  a  square  piece  cut 
from  the  edge. 

Kayk,  c.  to  wander  listlessly. 
<  KaykarC  about  like  a  pet  gedss.' 

Kayk,  c,  n.b.  a  twist  to  one  side. 
'  She  hez  a  kayh  in  her  neck.' 

Xaym't,  c.  ill-disposed,  contra- 
dictious, crooked ;  to  bend. 

'KAjXidXy  c.  kindly,  friendly. 

Ke^d,  a  the  sheep's  ked  or 
louse. 

Ke^h !  a.  go,  get  away. 

KeMl,  0.    See  Field  kem. 

Ke&Il,  G.  kale,  broth;  n.e.  greens; 
porridge  of  oatmeal. 

Keall  pot,  G.  the  large  pan  in 
which  the  meat  and  puddings 
are  cooked  in  &rm-houses. 

Kekll  runts,  n.  cabbagenstalks. 

Kekw,  c,  Teiw,  n.  to  paw  with 
the  foot ;  to  kick  the  straws  out 
of  a  heap  of  undressed  com  with 
the  foot  and  a  rake. 

Kebby  stick,  c,  s.w.,  Nebby, 
Nib't  stick,  n.  a  hook-headed 
stick. 

Eeb  feiittit,  e.  a  person  who 
walks  with  the  toes  turned  in- 
ward. 

Keokle,  c,  s.w..  Keck,  k.  cackle, 

to  laugh. 

Keek,  v,  to  peep ;  to  pry. 

Keen  on't,  g.  fond  of  it. 

Keep,  G.  sustenance.  'He  hez 
five  kye  and  hes  n't  keep  for 
two.' 

Kel,  Keld,  o.  a  small  spring. 

Kelk,  c.  to  hit  roughly;  a  severe 
blow.     *  An  ugly  kdk* 

Kelker,  c.  a  heavy  blow. 


in',  0.  a  beating. 

Kelly,  0.  land  containing  amaU 
springs  which  partly  dry  up  in 
summer. 

Kelter,  o.  money,  riehes. 

Kelterment,  g.  useless  trumpery. 

Kemps,  c.  hairs  intermixed  in 
the  growth  of  wool. 

Ken,  G.  to  know ;  to  see. 

Kengood,  c,  Kengeiidd,  k.  some- 
thing to  remember;  on  example 
of  good. 

Kennin',  g.  knowing.  *That 
youngster's  growan'  out  o'  hen- 


nin\* 


Kenspeckl't,  o.,  8.W.,  Kenspetft, 

N.  conspicuous. 
Kep,  G.  to  catch  anything  in  tbe 

act  of  falling. 
Kep  jope,  c.  a  child's  pinafore. 
Kem,  G.  chum. 
Kern  supper,  Knni  sapper,  o., 

S.W.,  Kemwiimiii%  n.  harvest- 
home. 
Kem't  mUk,  Sour  milk,  e.  butter 

milk. 
Kersen,  g.  to  christen. 
Kes&b,  B.  a  cheese  vat. 

Kesh,  0.,  Kesk,  S.  the  cow- 
parsnip— -SerocZcwm  spotidyliun^; 
also  any  hollow  stem. 

Keslop,  0.,  s.w.  the  cured  stomach 
of  a  c»BJf  used  for  making  rennet. 

Kessen,  g.  casten.  'T*  sky's 
ower-AcM«n.* 

Kessen  metal^  c.  cast  iron. 

Kest,  G.  cast. 

Ket,  Ketment,  g.  filth,  carrion. 

Ket-Kite,  x.  a  person  of  mean 
actiona 

Ketty,  G.  dirty,  mean,  worth- 
less. 

Keiidd,  G.  cud. 
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Xewel,  c.,  K.  to  kick  or  leap 
awkwardly. 

Xiok,  0.  the  top  of  the  faskion. 
*  The  varra  kick.* 

Kill  000,  0.  *  Neah  girt  kill  coo  * — 
no  great  object ;  nothing  wonder- 
fuL 

Xill  dry  't  fekis,  c.  a  parched 
and  withered  face. 

Kilp,  0.  a  sharp  bend  or  angle. 
'  0  kilps  and  crei!^.' 

Xilt  up,  N*.  to  fasten  up  the  skirts 
of  the  dress. 

Kin,  Kinsfvrok,  a,  kindred,  re- 
lations. 

King  oough,  o.  the  whooping- 
congh. 

Kink,  0.  the  peculiar  sound  of 
the  whooping-cough ;  a  curling 
twist  in  a  rope  or  cord. 

Kinnel,  g.  kindle. 

Kinnellin',  o.  materials  to  light 
a  fire  witii. 

Kins,  0.,  Keens,  Keen  cuts,  v, 

cracks  in  the  hands  caused  by 
frost. 

Kipper,  o.  a  salmon  out  of 
season. 

Kijiper't,  c,  k.  fish  partially 
pickled. 

Kirk,  Knrk,  e.  church. 

Kirk -ga an,  g.  church-going; 
regular  in  attendance  at  church. 

Kirk  garth,  g.  churchyard. 

Kirrock,  n.,  e.  a  circle  of  stones. 
A  large  circle  of  stones  on 
the  summit  of  Carrock  fell,  of 
which  there  exists  no  reliable 
history,  would  seem  to  haye 
giyen  the  name  to  the  moun- 
tain. 

Kisiin'  crust,  g.  the  piece  of 
crust  adhering  to  a  loaf,  and 
which  has  been  broke  from  an- 
other loaf,  the  two  having  been 
in  contact  whilst  baking. 


Kist,  G.  chest 

Kit,  0.  a  soiall  wooden  pail  or 
tub. 

Kit,  c.  a  term  of  contempt.  '  The 
heall  kit* — the  whole  set  or 
company. 

Kith,  N.  kindred. 

Kitlin,  0.  kitten. 

Kittle,  o.  to  tickle^  to  bring 
forth  kittens;  active.  'Kittle 
as  a  mouse-trap '—easily  acted 
upon,  quick,  excitable. 

Kittle,  G.  to  tickle  trouts  in 
grappling  them  with  the  hands. 

Kizzen't,  g.  oveivroasted,  shrivel- 
led. 

Knaa,  8.w.  know.^ 

Knack,  g.  method.  '  He  hez  t' 
knack  on  't,* 

Knack,  o.,  ir.  and  a  to  talk  quick, 
and  attempt  fine  language.  *  She 
knacka  and  talks;  like  rotten 
sticks.' 

Knacks,  o.  'He's  neah  girt 
knacks ' — nothing  beyond  ordin- 
ary. 

Knaggy,  g.  crochety,  short- 
tempered. 

Knap,  Nap,  o.  to  strike  gently 
and  quickly. 

Knattle,  g.  to  tap  gently. 

Kne^w,  G.  knave. 

Kne^w  shyre,  o.  the  first  cut 

of!  the  loat: 

Knep,  Vep,  c.  to  bite  in  play  as 
horses  do. 

Kneiidd,  c.  to  butt  with  the  head 
as  a  c£ilf  or  lamb  does  when 
sucking. 

Kneiils,  Sneels,  o.  small  loose 
horns  attached  to  the  skin  on  the 
heads  of  cattle  called  *  homed 
coweys,'  and  not  fast  to  the 
skulls. 

Knidgel,  c.  to  castrate  by  liga- 
ture. 
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Khook,  c.  a  haid  Uow. 

Khookin'  trough,  k.w.  a  stone 
trough  used  around  Wigton  for 
bruising  moistened  bfu-ley  in 
with  a  wooden  pestle,  for  making 
barley-milk  or  frmnerty.  The 
same  as  Oreean  trough. 

Knock  on,  o.  proceed,  continue, 
goon. 

Khook  onder,  o.  to  resign;  give 
precedence. 

Khodden,  o.  kneaded. 
Khonnot,  c,  Xnaanat,  s.w.  'I 

hnonnoi ' — I  do  not  know. 

Kiiopy  c.  a  small  tub  having  two 
longer  staves  for  handles. 

KiLoppy,  0.  lumpy,  knotty. 
*Knopptf  rwoad,'  as  the  man 
said  when  he  stumbled  over  a 
cow. 

Knot,  G.  a  rocky-peaked  hilL 

Knowe,  o.  a  rounded  hilL 

Knur't,  c.  stunted;  not  freely 
grown. 

Khyfel,  a,  w.  to  steal  trifles, 

Kunty,  o.  Christopher. 

« Kurstyy  whoar  ou's  ta  frae  P 

Cu'stawi'kyeP' 
*  Ey,  twenty  good  nowt 

An'  ya  yoad  for  bye.* 

Kye,  c.  and  b.,  Keye,  n.,  Ckwws, 

S.W.  cows,  kine,  cattle. 

Kype,  c,  8.W.,  Keyp,  s.  to  jibe ; 
to  insinuate;  to  die.  T  oald 
horse  is  gaan  to  kype  * — to  die. 

Kyp%  0.  bent.  A  saw  is  said  to 
be  TcypH  or  buckled  when  per- 
manently bent  or  twisted. 

Kyrty,  o.  squeamish. 

Krte,  o.,  B.W.,  Keyte,  w.  the 

Lftal,  0.,  Lyle,  s.w.,  Leyle,  n. 
Httle. 

Laal  house,  c.  a  privy.  See 
Donnioan. 


Laal  set  by,  e.  of  small  esteem 
or  repute. 

Laa  man,  clw.  man  of  law ; 
attorney. 

Labber,  c.  to  splash  in  water. 

Laddie,  c,  s.  a  lad.  This  word 
is  applied  to  a  person  having  a 
strong  habit  or  propensity.  '  He's 
a  laddie  for  o*  maks  o'  spworl' 

Laggin,  o.  the  end  of  the  stave 
outside  the  cask  or  tub. 

Laghter,  a ,  ir .  a  brood  of  chickens 
or  other  fowls. 

Lag-ma-last,  c.  always  behind. 

Laird,  v,  landowner,  yeoman. 

Lake,  o.,  s.w.,  Leayk,  k.  play. 

Lakin,  o.  a  child's  toy. 

Lai,  Lallnp,  o.  to  loll  or  hang 
out  the  tongue  derisively. 

Lalder,  n.  loud  and  foolish  talk ; 
E.  to  gossip. 

Lam,  s.  to  beat  Lammin*,  £.  a 
thrashing. 

Lampers,  o.  lampiey-eels ;  a 
swelling  in  a  young  horse's 
mouth. 

Lamplugh  hokeys,  o.    an   old 

breed  of  brown  and  black  cattle 
with  white  &ce8,  peculiar  to 
Lamplugh.    Now  extinct,  1874. 

Lamplugh  puddin',  o.  a  mess  of 
toasted  biscuits  steeped  in  hot 
ale  with  spices ;  a  posset 

Land,  o.  an  estate  in  land. 
*  Willy  Fisher  o'  Winscales  hed 
three  landa  '—or  separate  estates 
in  land. 

Land,  o.,  8.w.  to  arrive ;  to  reach 
home.  *He  landU  in  yister 
neet.' 

Lang,  0.  long,  tall,  higL  *  He'll 
be  six  feUtt  hee,  and  as  good  as 
he's  lang.^ 

Lang  back't  settle,  Lang  ligger, 

c.  an  uncushioned  sofa. 
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Langel,  o.,  k.,  Langket,  b.w.  a 

woollen  fetter  for  sheep. 

Langer  east  shorter  nvest,  a  a 

denciency  in  one  part  is  com- 
pensated by  abundance  in  an- 
other. 

Lang  hundred,  a.  six  score. 

'  Fiye  scwore  to  f  hundred  o'  men, 

money  and  pins ; 
Six  scwore  to  f  hundred  of  o' 
other  things.* 

Old  Cumh,  Bhyme, 

Lang  last,  q.  at  length ;  the  end 
ol    '  He's  gitten  a  wife  at  lang 

Lang  on,  o.  because  of.  '  It  was 
o'  lang  o'  him  'at  I  fell  into  t' 
beck.' 

Lang  sen,  o.,  s.w.,  Langsyne, 

LangseynOi  n.  long  since. 

Langsom,  o.  tedious.  'It's  a 
langsom  rwoad  ower  Hutton 
moor.' 

Lang  streak't,  a.  laid  at  fuU 
length. 

Langways,  a.  lengthwise. 

Lang  windit,  a.  prolix. 

Lanky,  a.  long  and  thin. 

Lant,  G.,  S.W.,  Lanter,  n.  the 
came  of  loo.  '  At  lanter  the  caird 
lakers  sat  i'  the  loft.' — Anderson. 

Lantern  leets,  c.  horn  substitutes 
for  glass. 

Lantit,  a.  defeated,  disappointed. 
Lant   lakers,    c,   Lanters,    k. 

players  at  loo. 

Lap  sidit,  o.  unequally  balanced. 

Lapstan',  o.  the  stone  held  on 
uie  shoemaker's  lap  for  beating 
his  leather  upon. 

Lap  up,  c.  to  desist ;  to  give  up. 

Lam,  G.  learn  —  also  to  teach. 
'  He  lams  his  scholars  to  write.' 

Larrop,  o.  to  beat 

Lash,  G.  to  comb ;  a  comb ;  an 
attack  of  diarrhoea;   to  whip; 


the  sharp  cord  at  the  end  of  a 
whip. 

Lash  away!  g.  a  common  ex- 
clamation of  encouragement 
applied  indifferently  to  work  or 
play. 

Lash  owom',  o.,  8.w.,  Lash  oe^ 

N.  a  coarse  comb. 

Lash  out,  0.  to  use  a  comb ;  k. 
to  hand  forth ;  to  kick. 

Lassie,  g.    See  Laddie. 

Lassie-lad,  g.  a  term  of  oppro- 
brium among  boys,  denoting 
effeminacy  or  undue  preference 
for  the  society  of  girls. 

Lasty,  G.  of  an  enduring  nature ; 
lasting. 

Lat,  G.  lath.  Dutch  lot.  'As 
thin  as  a  latJ 

Latch  Ing't,  a,  Leav  Ing't,  k. 

ears  hanging  instead  of  being 
erect  Tne  N.  epithet  is  yery 
appropriate— the  eoira  hang  like 
leaves. 

Lave,  N.  the  rest,  remainder. 

Layrick,  v.  the  lark. 

Laws!  Loie!  o.  an  expression 
of  astonishment 

Layt,  G.  to  seek.  '  Gang  an'  layt 
V  kye  heamm.' 

Laytin',  o.  the  circuit  invited  to 
a  funeral,  &c 

Lazybed,  g.  a  bed  of  potatoes 
planted  on  the  sur£EU)e. 

Lea,  Sye,  c.,  s.w.,  Bye,  k.  a 
Bcytha 

Lead,  g.  to  convey  by  cart 
'  Gang  and  lead  cwom  to-day,  itll 
be  dry.' 

Le&dd,  G.  load,  lade ;  to  lift  out 
water  with  a  bucket  or  dish. 

Leader,  o.  a  tendon ;  a  sinew. 

LekB,  G.,  Lwoa^  n.  loal 

Leahstan',  g.  a  stone  used  for 
whetting  scythes. 
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Leand,  o.  and  e.  a  shelter  from 

the  wind. 
LetLnn,  g.  alone. 
Le^pp,  0.,  S.W.,  Lap,  v,  leapt. 

T^hMBf  o.  lace ;  to  thrash  or 
beat. 

Le^sst  cup,  o.  tea  and  spirits. 

Leastwayg,  o.  leastwise.  'It 
niver  was  seah,  least  way  I  niver 
knew  V 

lektth,  Leeath,  o.  a  ham;  n. 
hem. 

Loktth,  o.  loth.  *  She  was  ledtth 
to  gang  away.' 

Leave  gang,  Leave  hod,  o.  let 

go ;  do  not  hold. 
Leek,  G.  to  leak ;  a  hard  subsoil 

of  clay  and  gravel   See  Pinnel. 

Ledder,  g.  to  beat;  leather. 

Ledderer,  c.  a  large  one. 

Ledder  heed,  c.  a  blockhead. 

Ledder  lungs,  g.  a  garrulous 
X>erson. 

Ledder-te-spetoh,  c.  a  rustic 

method  of  heavy  dancing. 
Led  farm,  o.  an  additional  farm 
on  which  the  occupier  does  not 
reside. 

'Ledge,  o.  aUege.  *  He  'ledges  it 
was  still  soah,' 

Lee-co',  c.  look  out — ^a  term  used 
in  hand-ball  play. 

Leed,  c,  Leead,  s.w.  to  lead ;  to 

cart  «He's  leedan'  lime.'  In 
the  last  century  work  horses 
were  conducted  or  led  with 
halters  when  at  work;  and  tiie 
term  *to  lead*  still  remains 
although  the  horses  are  now 
driven. 

Leemers,  hazel  nuts. 

Leem  out,  c,  Leeam,  s.w.  to  drop 
out  like  ripe  nuts.  *Ay  lade! 
Iciikk  yonder  for  brown  leemers  ! ' 

Leet,  g.  light ;  to  alight.  '  Hang 
leet  o'  tha  for  a  mischief ! ' 


Leetly  gitten  leefly  geJmn,  g. 

relating  to  wages,  &c 

Leet'nin'  afoor  deeth,  o.  a  lucid 
interval  preceding  death. 

Leet  on,  o.  to  meet  with.  'I 
leet  on  ^^im  at  t*  cross  rwoads.' 

Leets,  c,  Leyghts,  n.  longs. 

Leetsom',  o.  gay,  cheerful,  agile, 
lightsome. 

Leever,  g.  sooner,  rather.  *Td 
leever  hev  this  nor  that^' 

Leeve  tekll,  Leef  teMl,  o.  easy  to 

sell  or  dispose  of;  easy  to  turn  to 
account. 

Leg^^'away,  o.  walking  quickly, 

Lep,  0.,  Wap,  o.  and  n.  a  bundle 
of  straw ;  a  lap. 

Lert,  0.  to  jerk ;  to  pitch  a  light 
article  out  of  the  lumd. 

Let,  G.  to  alight  '  He  le^pp  off 
t'  dike  top  an'  2e£  in  a  bog.' 

Let  leet  on,  or  into,  g.  to  open 
up  secrets  or  mysteriea 

Let'n,  G.  let  '  He  sud  ha'  lefn 
that  aleknn.' 

Let  on,  Q.  'l^iwer  let  on* — 
do  not  speak  of  it  or  show  that 
you  are  aware  of  it. 

Let  slap  at,  g.  to  strike  quickly 
at. 

Let  wit,  G.  to  pretend.  *  Do  n*t 
let  wit '—  seem  as  if  you  did  not 
see  or  know. 

Lendge,  c.  an  entrance  lodge ;  to 
lodge  or  deposit.  'He  letidg't 
his  goold  in  t*  oald  bank.' 

Lehff,  N.  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Lengh,  n.  laughed. 

Letikk  tull  him,  o.  attend  to  him; 
keep  an  eye  on  him. 

Leumm,  g.  loom ;  a  tool ;  a  term 
of  reproach.    *  He's  an  ill  leihnmJ 

Letiw,  N-  love.  The  word  *  love ' 
is  seldom  heard  in  ordinary 
converse  in  the  county.  Its  in- 
fluence is  felt  and  fully  under- 
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stood  as  in  all  other  parts;  but 
the  word  is  only  spoken  in  hal- 
lowed reverence. 

Leiiw,  LuSj  g.  the  hollow  of  the 
hand.    *  T*  leuw  o*  V  hand.' 

Ley,  Lea,  «.  arable  land  in  grass. 
Verstegauy  writing  on  the  siir- 
name  of  Lesley,  says — *  Legk, 
Ley,  or  Xea,  a  ground  that  lieth 
uumanured  and  wildly  over- 
grown.' And,  *  a  combat  being 
once  fought  in  Scotland,  between 
a  gentleman  of  the  family  of 
Lesleyes  and  a  Knight  of  Hun- 
gary, wherein  the  Scottish  gen- 
tleman was  victor,  in  memory 
thereof,  and  of  the  place  where 
it  happened,  the  ensuing  verses 
doe  in  Scotland  yet  remain.' 

'Between   the  leaaQ-ley,  and  the 

mare  (greater), 
He  slew  the  Knight,  and  left  him 
there.' 

Leycence,  Leyfe,  Leyke,  Leyme, 

&a,  &C.,  N.  and  N.w.  substitute 
i  for  ey  in  pronouncing. 

Ley  hay,  a.  hay  grown  on  old 
ley  ground.  The  term  is  now 
apphed  to  rye-grass  and  clover 
hay  as  well. 

Leykin',  k.,  k.w.  fondness,  liking. 

*  Mey  leykin*  for  thee  I  can't 
smudder/  To  a  child  in  the 
Abbey  Holme  may  be  heard — 

•  Gome  hither,  my  leyl  leykin^* 

Liable,  o.  apt;  having  a  pro- 
pensity to.  *He's  liable  to  get 
drunk  if  he's  ought  in  nis 
pocket.' 

Liable,  g.  reliable. 

Lib,  0.  to  castrate. 

Lick,  Liglick  on,  g.  to  discover; 
to  see.  *  I  could  niver  lig  lick  on 
him  efter  he  went  round  f 
comer.' 

Lick  for  smack,  c.  quick  to- 
gether. 

Liokin',  Licks,  g.  a  thrashing. 


Lick  plate,  o.  a  person  who  tries 

to  gain  favour  by  mean  services. 

Lift,  c.  the  sky ;  a  trick  at  cards. 

Lift,  G.  help,  assistance.  '  He'll 
give  us  a  lift  at  a  pinch.' 

Lift,  o.  a  term  used  at  funerals. 

*  What  time  do  ye  lift* — or  start 
with  the  corpse  r 

Lig,  G.  to  lie  down. 

lAfl  a  le^Unm  on,  o.  to  brutally 
ii^ure  a  limb,  &c. 

Lig  at,  G.  lay  to  it ;  work  at  it 
vigorously.     '  Lig  at  him,  lad.' 

Liggan'  upon,  g.   very  uigent. 

*  It's  liggan*  upon^  and  mun  be 
done.' 

Liggers,  c.  layers ;  growing  wood 
notched  and  laid  along  a  hedge. 

Liggy  bed,  o.  a  person  addicted 
to  late  rising. 

Liggy  boddam,  Liggy,   o.  the 

loach  fish. 

Lighten,  o.  to  rely  on;  trust;  de- 
pend on.  '  I'll  light  on  thee  to 
pay't.' 

Lig  in,  c.  a  mining  term — to  dig 
below  the  foimdation. 

Lig  in  tnl  him !  o.  thrash  him 
well. 

Lig  ma  lag,  o.  abundance;  too 
much. 

Like,  c,  S.W.,  Leyke,  k.  in  danger 

of;  urgency;  likely.      'Ifs  like 
to  fo'.'     *  He'll  be  like  to  come.' 

Like,  G.  This  is  affixed  to  many 
words,  as  good-^iA:«,  iM-like^ 
happy-WA;«,  &c. 

Liker,  o.,  8.w.  more  likely. 

Like  to,  G.  disposed  to.  '  He 
was  like  to  laugh.' 

Likken,  n.  to  compare ;  to  match. 
*Now,  diwent  likken  me  to 
hur.' 

Lilly,  G.  to  flatter.  *  She  Ully  't 
t'  oald  man  up  till  she  gat  him 
an'  his  money  and  o'.' 
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Idlty  a.  a  ahorfc  and  lively  piece 
of  musio ;  to  sing  merrily  with- 
out uauig  words. 

Lim,  a.  a  mischieyous  person; 
limb. 

Limber,  o.  flexible,  supple. 

Limmen,  8.W.,  Car  atanga,  o.  the 

shafts  of  a  cart. 

Linnniuli,  o.  inclined  to  mischief 

Lin,  G.  linen. 

Line  of  tgg^  o.  the  course  of 
laying  ^gs  by  a  fowl. 

Lines,  o.  banns^  of  marriage. 
'T*  lined  is  gone  in' — to  the 
parson. 

Ling,  a.  heather.  Calluna  vid- 
garU, 

Ling  oowe,  c,    s.w.,    Heather 

oowe,  ir.  a  stem  of  heather. 

Lingy,  Lingbird,  Hoortidy,  o., 
Moaachilper,  Kosaoheeper,  k. 
the  ground  hur k. 

Linn,  k.  a  precipice. 

Linnert,  o.  the  linnet. 

Lin  pin,  g.  linch-pin. 

Linaty  wninsty,  o.  cloth  of  linen 
and  woollen  mixed. 

Lipe,  B.  a  large  portion.  Usually 
applied  to  land.  'T'  railway's 
te^n  a  girt  lipe  off  our  croft.' 

Lire,  Lythe,  o.  oatmeal  and  water 
mixed  smooth  to  thicken  broth 
with. 

Lirk,  B.  a  crease.  'Poo  up  thy 
stockinSy  they're  o'  lirkaJ 

Lirt,  B.  to  push  out  the  tongue. 
See  Lert. 

Liah,  0.,  S.W.,  Leeah,  n.  supple, 

active. 

Liahlike,  g.  well-made. 

Liak,  0.,  8.W.  the  flank  or  groin. 

'Liat,  G.  enlist  '  Gweordy's  gone 
an'  lUtit  for  a  soldier.' 

Liater,  o.,  s.w.,  Leeater,  n.  a 
pronged  and  barbed  fish-spear. 


Liatin,  a  woollen  selvages ;  list. 

Liaty,  g.  strong  and  active; 
ready-handed;  nimble. 

'Liven,  Lyren,  g.  to  cheer  up ; 
enHyen. 

'Liwor,  0.  deliver. 

Loavel  Loavin  dsyal  o.  exclam- 
ations of  surprise  or  delight. 

Lob,  c.  to  leap  or  run  heavily; 
to  throw  in  quoiting  fashion. 

Lobby  lowe,  a  nursery  term  for  a 
flickering  flame. 

Lock,  G.  an  undefined  quantity. 
'  A  lock  o'  money.'  '  A  Ual  lock,* 
'  A  girt  lock,* 

Lock,  o.  to  mix  a  pack  of  cards — 
some  faces  up  and  some  down. 

Lockin,  o.  a  split  iron  pin  for 
securing  a  window-bolt,  &a 

Lockin  gowan,  c.  the  globe  flower 
— Trolliua  Europceua, 

Lofe,  G.,  Laaf,  s.w.,  Lwof,  Loff, 

K.  offer,  opportunity,  chance. 
0.  '  He'd  nea  lofe  o'  sellin'.'  zr. 
*  Twea  to  yin  of  a  loff,* 

Log,   G.  still,  quiet.      '  He  can 

swum  in  log  watter.' 
Lonnin',  g.  lane. 

Lonter,  c.  loiter.  'He  lontef'i 
on  amang  t'  nut-trees  tiU  he  was 
ower  ledtt  for  t'  skeiill  and  gat 
paik't  for  't' 

'Looance,  o.  allowance. 

Look,  0.,  Lowk,  b.w.  to  weed 
com,  &o. 

Loom,  E.  the  slow  and  silent 
motion  of  the  water  of  a  deep 
pooL 

Loot,  Lowt,  G.  a  clumsy  or  stupid 
lad.  *He's  nought  bit  a  girt 
lowt  aa  tell  tha.' 

Loppen,  G.  leapt. 

Lopper't,  G.  milk  turned  sour  and 
curdled  is  lopperX 

Loat  r  dirt,  g.  'Yon  poor 
barn's  fiedrly  loei  t*  dirt,  an'  t' 
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madder's  ower  heed  an'  ears  i' 
muuk,' 

Lot,  G.  to  allot.  '  He  was  lottit 
for  a  soldier,  bit  he'  peal't  off  and 
gat  dear.* 

Lough  whol,  o.  a  hole  or  cavitj 
in  rocks,  &c. 

Lounder,  o.,  n.  to  beat. 

Lounderer,  o.,  n.  a  large  one. 
'  He's  a  g^  lounderarC  feUow.' 

Lowder,  o.  the  foundation  sup- 
porting the  millstones.  This 
teim  IS  used  in  the  records  of 
Greystoke  Castle  relating  to 
Threlkeld  Hall  mill,  where  some 
of  the  customary  tenants  are 
bound  in  turn  to  cart  stones  for 
the  repair  of  the  lotvder, 

Lowe,  o.  flame,  blaze ;  the  torch 
used  by  fish-poachers.  'Aa's 
gaan  a  kmin^  to-neet,  will  ta 
gang?' 

Lowmer,  o.  the  lower;  the  one 
or  part  below. 

Lowmett,  o.  lowest. 

Lownd,  0.,  Lown,  n.  calm,  still. 
Clock  lownd — still  as  a  clock. 
The  downy  seeds  of  the  dande- 
lion, when  on  the  stem,  are  col- 
lectiyely  called  a  clock.  They 
are  blown  ofiP  with  a  slight  pun, 
and  when  the  wind  is  so  stul  as 
not  to  disturb  these  seeds  it  is 
said  to  be  clodc  loumd.  Scand, 
logn,  serenity  of  the  atmosphere. 

Lownd  Bide,  o.  the  side  in 
shelter. 

Lowp,  o.  leap. 

Lowpy  dyke,  o.  a  cow,  &c.,  ad- 
dicted to  leading  hedges  ;  a  hus- 
band of  unfaithful  habits. 

Lowse,  G.  loose;  out  of  service 
or  apprenticeship. 

Lowsely,  Lowsish,  g.  diminu- 
tions of  loo$e. 

Lowze  out,  G.  to  unyoke. 

Lows'nin*,  s.  When  an  ap- 
prenticeship terminates   it  has 


been  customary  for  the  yoimg 
men,  friends  of  the  liberated  one, 
to  ^  round  the  neighbourhood 
to  myite  the  young  women  to 
assemble  at  the  nearest  inn  on 
such  a  day  to  celebrate  the 
loosening  of  the  young  man  from 
his  indentures,  and  to  solicit  a 
ribbon  as  a  pledge  to  be  redeemed 
by  attendance.  Tea  was  pro- 
vided at  a  stated  price,  and  sports 
and  dancing  held,  and  the  profits 
given  to  the  yoimg  man  to  pur- 
chase an  outfit  of  the  tool^  of 
his  trade  to  commence  as  journey- 
man with.  An  advertisement 
of  this  kind  appeared  in  a  Pen- 
rith paper  in  November,  1875. 

Luok  of  Bdenhall,  g.  an  orna- 
mental glass  cup  preserved  at 
EdenhalL  The  well-being  of 
the  house  is  traditionally  as- 
cribed to  tiie  safe  preservation  of 
this  fairy  relic. — Luck  of  Eden- 
holly  by  tiie  Bev.  B.  Porteus. 
See  also  WardsworWs  Poems  and 
UhlandHa  Poem^  of  which  there  is 
a  translation  by  Longfellow. 

Lnok  0*  Hnnkiflter,  s.w.  a  glass 

preserved  at  Mimcaster  Castle. 
This  cup  was  presented  by 
Edward  Vl.  on  his  visit  to  the 
castle  in  1641,  and  is  carefully 
preserved  as  an  heirloom  asso- 
ciated with  the  fortunes  of  the 
house. 

Luckpenny,  g.  money  returned 
to  the  buyer  on  payment  (said  to 
be  for  luck  to  the  purchaser), 
commonly  a  shilling  a  head  on 
cattle,  and  so  in  proportion  for 
other  things. 

Lucky,  g.  big,  easy,  abundant 
*  He  keeps  a  lucky  yard  wand.' 

Lnfter,  c.  abundance,  crowd.  '  A 
heall  lufUr  o'  fwok  co'  frae 
Codebeck.' 

Lug,  G.  the  ear ;  the  handle  of  a 
nail  or  jug,  &c. ;  to  pull  the 
nair,  &c 
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Lush,  a.  to  nish  ia  tke  water 
fiercely;  to  splash. 

Lush  and  lavey,  e.  wasteful  ez- 
trayaganoe. 

Lu'tha!    0.,    Lnathal    s.    look 
thou ;  listen  thou, 

LuY  o'  t*  handy  o.  the  palm. 

Lword,  a.,  n.w.,  Laird,  n.  lord. 

ly  'a  now !  c,  Ly  ye !  n.  listen 

ye  I 
Lyer,   o.   layer;    meal  in    the 

brotiii. 

Lyery,  o.  buU-fieshed,  coarse. 

Lype,  0.  the  greater  portion. 

Lytrta  I  o.  listen  thou. 

Lytel,  0.,  Leytel,  n.  the  surname 
of  Little, 

Lyfhy,  n.  thick  fluid. 

Lyre,  g.  living.     'A  lyue  dog's 
better  nor  a  deed  lion.' 

Lyve,  Leve,  g.   as  soon  prefer. 
*  Vd  as  lyve  hey  that  as  tudder.' 

Ma,  G.  me. 

Maa,  S.W.,  v.  to  cut  with  a  scythe; 

to  mow. 
Xaap,  B.W.  mope. 
Maapmenty  s.w.  blundering. 

Maddle,  a.  to  talk  incoherently; 
to  doat. 

Haddl%  G.  confused. 

Kaff,  Kafflin,  c.  a  simple  person. 

Kaffle,  G.  to  blunder ;  to  mislead. 

Mailin',  k.  a  farm. 

Kairt,  k.e.  the  fat  cow  killed  at 
Martinmas.  In  the  last  century 
it  was  a  rare  circumstance  to 
slaughter  a  fat  beeye  at  any 
season  but  in  Noyember,  and  in 
some  districts  rarely  then. 

Maister,  c,  v,,  e.,  Hester,  s.w. 

master,  mister. 

Maister  man,  g.  a  husband ;  mas- 
ter of  a  household. 


Hak,  He2ikk«  c,  s.w.,  Hek,  v 

make,  sort.     '  Til  turn  my  back 
of  o'  t'  mak  o'  them.' 

Mak  a  poor  month,  c.  to  endea- 
your  to  excite  compassion. 

Mak  at,  o.  to  attack.  '  Our  bull 
meadd  at  him  full  smack.' 

Mak  count  on,  o.  to  reckon  on; 
to  take  into  account. 

Mak  on,  o.  hurry  on. 

Mak  on,  c.  to  treat  kindly;  to 
encourage,  *  Mak  on  him  and 
he'U  dea  better.' 

Mak  ont,  g.  to  progress.  *How 
is  he  makkan  <mt9* 

Maks,  G.  kinds  or  sorts.  Tour- 
iat :  '  What  kinds  of  fish  are  in 
your  lakes?'  Guide:  'O'maka 
amei^t' 

Mak  np  till,  g.  to  curry  favour. 
*  Mak  up  till  her  man.' 

Mallin,  o.  a  dusting  mop  for  the 
oven ;  an  untidy  woman. 

Man,  G.  a  conical  pillar  or  pike  of 
stones  erected  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain.  *  Such  cones  are  on 
the  tops  of  all  our  mountains, 
and  they  are  called  men,* — Cote- 
ridge, 

Man  alive  !  Mans  !  exclamations 
of  wonder  or  surprise.  *  Mans  ! 
that's  grand ! ' 

Mander,  o.,  "s*  maunder ;  to  talk 
confusedly. 

Man-grown,  e.  a  stick  or  tree 
flattened  in  growing  is  oval,  and 
of  the  form  of  the  body  of  a  man. 

Mank,   b.    to  noddle   with  the 

head. 
Man-keen,  g.  a  bull  or  cow  given 

to  attack  people  is  man-keen. 

Manner,  o.,  Mainer,  'S,  manure. 

Manni8hment,G.  manures  applied 
to  land. 
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Van  on,  g.  to  enisoniage ;  to  urge. 
'They  man^i  their  dogs  on  to 
feight' 

Mant^  K.  to  stutter. 

Kan  thy  sel !  o.  act  like  a  man. 

Kan  trap,  o.  a  green  bog. 

Happen,  Map'm,  c,   s.w.  may 

happen;  may  hap.  * Mappem  I 
may.'  —  Gibson's  Ldal  Dinah 
Chrayson. 

Harkin'  iron,  o.  a  branding-iron 
for  marking  tools  or  horns  of 
cattle,  &c. 

Xarra,  g.  to  match ;  a  partner ; 
an  eqnal ;  marrow. 

Harraless^  g.  not  alike;  not 
haying  a  partner. 

Xarras,  e.  two  alike. 

Karra  to  bran,  g.  much  alike; 
a  match  for ;  equal  to. 

Harry,  o.  verily.  ^  Marry  dud 
ha  * — verily  he  did. 

Karry  come  np!  an  interjection 
sometimes  used  on  the  receipt  of 
ridiculous  news. 

Hart'nmat,  o.,  s.w.,  Hartlemas^ 
Kairtenxnaa,  n.  Martinmas. 

Harvel,  o.  marble. 

Kash,  0.  mess ;  to  braise ;  to  crush. 

HaM,   a,  Hask,  n.    to  infuse. 

*  Mom  r  tea,  Biddy.* 

Hasflelton  batch,  o.  a  sack  of 
mixed  grain  ready  for  being 
ground. 

Kastel,  0.  a  patch  or  border  of 
an  arable  field  never  ploughed. 

Hastis,  Hasty,  g.  mastiff. 

Hatter,  g.  an  undefined  number. 

*  A  matter  o'  twenty  or  mair.' 

Hatter,  o.  esteem.  'What  ton's 
seilknn  left  te  pleassP'  'Ey,  I 
dud  n't  matter  i  much.' 

Hatterable,  o.  of  consequence; 
important.  *  What  he  does  is  n't 
matteraUe,^ 


Hatterfietngledy  k.w.  in  incipient 
dotage. 

HatterleBS,  g.  unimportant. 

Hatters,  g.  '  nea  girt  matters  *— 
nothing  to  boast  of. 

Hatty,  0.  the  mark  to  pitch  to. 

Hawk  midge,  k.  the  flesh-fly  or 
blue-bottle. 

Hawn  (or  Han),  a  rock  or  stone. 

Hayzel,  c,  s.w.,  Haze,  s.  to 

stupify. 
Hayzlin',  g.  a  simpleton. 

Hekkk  on,  g.  to  be  kind  to;  make 
on ;  go  on. 

HeUck  out,  G.  to  progress.  '  How 
is  he  meakkan*  out  f  * 

HeUl  o'  milk,  g.  the  milk  given 
by  a  cow  at  one  milking. 

Heally  month't,  g.  using  soft 
words  hypocritically ;  also  ap- 
plied to  a  sofb  spoken  person ;  a 
bay  or  brown  norse  naving  a 
light-coloured  muzzle. 

Hean-field,  o.  a  field  in  which 
the  several  shares  or  ownerships 
are  known  by  meer-stones  or 
other  boundary  marks. 

Heat-hekll,  c,  ir.,  Hceat-heUl, 

8.W.  healthy;  having  a  regular 
appetite, 

Hebby,  g.  it  may  be. 

Med,   Hnd,    c,  s.w.^  Meeght, 

Keety  N.  might. 

Hed  n't.  Hud  n't,  o.,  s.w., 

Keeght  n't,  k.  might  not. 

Heeda,  o.,  k.,  Hidda,  s.w.  mea- 
dow. 

Heen,  c.  to  moan;  bemoan.    A 
horse  walkiag  lame  is  said  to 
*    meen  the  lame  foot. 

Heerish,  g.  effeminate. 

Heer-stan,  g.  a  landmark  of  stone. 

Heety,  Heeghty,  n.  mighty. 
This  word  is  nearly  obsolete. 
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Xeg-wi'-many-feet,  o.»  Meg-wi*- 

xnany-teisis,  8.w.  the  creeping 
crowfoot  plant— iJanuncttit**  re- 
pens, 

Xekkin,    Ses^gin,  c,  s.w.    the 

yellow  flag — Iris  Pamdacorua, 

Xel,  c.  a  conical  but  not  peaked 
hill  standing  alone,  as  Mel/eUf 
Meldreky  &c. 

Melder,  o.  the  quantity  of  meal 
ground  at  one  time. 

Meldoor,  o.  a  door  put  together 
with  knobbed  wooden  pegs.  In 
the  east  of  the  county  the  meU 
deura  are  the  double  doors  en- 
closing the  farm  yard. 

Hel-heedity  o.  large  and  square 
headed. 

Hell,  c.  meddle.  *  He'll  nowder 
mdl  nor  mak  '—he  will  not  in- 
terfidre. 

Mell|  o.  a  mallet ;  the  last  cut  of 
com  in  the  haryest  field.  This 
last  cut  is  commonly  platted, 
enclosing  a  large  apple,  and  hung 
up  in  the  farm  kitcnen  till  Christ- 
mas day,  when  the  com  is  given 
to  the  best  cow,  and  the  apple  to 
the  oldest  servant  on  the  farm. 

Mel  scope,  b.  a  confirmed  dunce ; 
a  dulbert. 

Mel  supper.    8e^  Eem  supper. 

'Mends,  et.  amends.  'He's  at  t' 
height  of  his  'mends* — ^nothing 
more  to  be  given  or  had. 

Meng,  K.  to  renew. 

'  Here,  lanleady,  some  mair  shwort 
ceaks, 
An'  Tneng  us  up  thar  glasses.' 

Steigg's  Rosley  Fair. 
Mennom^  o.  minnow. 
Menny,  c,  Manny,  s.w.,  Monny, 

If.  many. 

Mense,  o.  propriety,  decency,  de- 
corum. 


Memefol,  o.  hospitable,  gener- 
ous, liberal.  '  A  mensefvl  swort 
of  a  body.*  Contra — *a  mawe- 
Uss  greedy  gut.' 

Merrybegoty  a.  a  bastard. 

Merryneet.    See  Mnrryneet. 

Mesher,  k.w.  a  contraction  of 
Messenger. 

Mess,  a.  confusion.  'He  hez 
meidd  a  mess  on  't  I ' 

'Mess!  Amess  I  Mez  1  Amez !  o. 

oaths  or  affirmations. 

Messet)  e.  a  toy-do^ ;  a  term  of 
reproach  to  an  untidy  child. 

Met,  mete  or  measure.  Formerly 
a  measure  of  two  bushels  Win- 
chester. 

Metlam  cwom,  c.  a  toll  of  com 
paid  by  certain  lands,  and  mea- 
sured by  the  lord  of  the  manor's 
officers  in  what  is*  called  the 
Metlam  peck. 

Metinn,  c,  k.,  Mdoan,  8.w.  the 

moon.  Persons  subject  to  great 
variations  of  temper  are  said  to 
be  '  owder  at  t^  meunn,  or  f  mid- 
din' still.' 

Meuthy  weather,  e.  mild  and 
damp  weather. 

Meiitt  ho',  G.  moot  hall.  A  town 
hall,  as  formerly  at  Keswick, 
Cockermouth,  &c 

Mew,  a.  mowed. 

Mew,  Moo,  o.  a  mow  of  com  or 
hay. 

MewbumtyC,  Mewbnmt,  f.  and 

E.  overheated  in  the  mow  or 
stack. 

Mewstead,  c,  k.,  M&wwstead, 
8. w.  a  place  where  a  mow  stands ; 
a  mow. 

Mewtle,  G.  the  cow  and  ewe 
metutle  when  yearning  over  their 
newly-dropped  young,  and  utter- 
ing a  low  souna  of  fondness. 
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Hickle,  G.,  Hnckle,  k.,  Mitoli, 

B.W.  much.  Micel  or  Mikel,  we 
use  for  it  in  the  south  parts  of 
England  the  Spanish  word  Much. 
— Vertiegan,     MuokeL— ^^Sjpencer. 

Mickle  what,  o.  much  the  same. 
'  How's  mudder  ? '  *  Mickle  what, 
she's  parlish  feckless.' 

Hiddiniitiinp,  Hiddin  pant, 

s.'W.,  N.  asumph,  or  pool  supplied 
hy  the  drainage  of  the  dung^heap. 

Middlin',  g.  middling ;  only  mid- 
dling. *How  are  youP  Ts 
gaily  weel  to-day,  but  I  was  nob- 
oet  varra  middlin^  yesterday.*  ♦ 

Milker,  g.  a  cow  that  gives  plenty 
of  milk  is  a  <  top  miUcer* 

Milk  hannel,  c.  a  larger  pail  into 
which  the  milk  cans  are  emptied 
by  the  milkers. 

Milkin' hilly  o.  a  dry  and  slightly 
elevated  open  place  near  the  faim- 
house,  where  the  cows  were  milk- 
ed formerly  while  standing  loose. 
The  name  is  still  common  in 
some  of  the  central  parishes. 

Milkin'  ring,  o.  a  circle  of  over- 
hanging trees  or  bushes,  usually 
of  holly,  within  which  the  cows 
were  milked  in  hot  weather. 
There  is  a  ring  at  Causeway  Foot, 
near  Keswick,  1858,  && 

jffillrin'  side,  o.  the  side  on  which 
the  milker  sits  with  the  right 
elbow  towards  the  cow's  head« 

Milknesfl,  o.  a  dairy  of  cows  and 
their  produce.  *  We've  a  girt 
miUeneaa  this  year '  (or  t'  year). 

MUlBHoken,  g.  bound  by  tenure 
to  canj  com  to  be  ground  at  the 
manorial  mill. 

•  When  the  late  Dr.  John  Dalton 
was  introduoed  at  Court,  King  Wm.  IV. 
asked  bim  bow  matters  were  going  on  at 
Manchester.  The  Doctor,  a  Cumber- 
land man,  replied — 'Very  middling  I 
think.' 


Milly  fhoom,  Miller's  thumb,  c. 

the  willow  wren. 

MimpB,  c.  to  talk  primly  and 
mindngly. 

Min,  G.  man.  Only  pronounced 
so  when  speaking  familiarly  or 
with  contempt.  *Thou's  nea 
girt  things,  min* 

Mind,  c,  B.W.,  Meynd,  ir.w.  re- 
member. *  Mind  and  think  on.' 
'  He  duz  n't  mind ' — he  does  not 
care. 


L,  G.  inclination.  '  I've  a  reet 
good  mind  to  gang  an'  tell  them.' 

Mirk,  Mnrk,  g.  dark.  A  farm  in 
Bassenthwaite  is  called  Mvrk" 
holme, 

MiBoanter,  o.  to  miscarry;  a  de* 
feat,  mishap. 

Mis-oo',  c.  to  mis-call  or  mis-name ; 
to  verbally  abuse. 

Mift-leer't,  k.w.  led  astray. 

Mifl-lest,  G.  molest. 

MiBlikken,  v.  to  compare  dis- 
respectfully; to  neglect  or  forget. 
*  Diwent  miilikken  noo.' 

Mis-may,  o.,  His-maye,  s.   This 

term  is  used  negatively  to  ex- 
press absence  of  fear.  *  Our  cowt 
met  t'  soldiers  and  niwer  mi&- 
may't  his  sel.* 

0.  cow-house. 


Mistal  heck,  c.  in  old  times  the 
farm-house  was  built  ai^oining 
the  cow-house  or  mistal,  with  a 
passage  between  them.  Thedoor- 

.  way  opening  firom  this  passage 
into  the  cow-nouse  was  fitted  with 
a  half-door  or  mistal  heck,  A  few 
buildings  of  this  kind  still  re- 
main, 1877. 

Miter,  g.  to  waste;  to  crumble 
away  from  age. 

Mittens,  Mits,  o.  woollen  gloves 
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or  bags  f or  the  handa  SeePwok 
mitteiiB. 

Mizzle,  c,  Hadder,  k.  small  rain. 
See  Hadder. 

Moam,  c.  mellow,  soft. 

MoatBter,  c,  HaatBter,  b.w. 

maltster;  a  maker  of  malt 

HoiliiL,  0.  a  silly  fellow. 

Moithy,  s.  moist 

Hoke,  c,  Haak,  s.w.,  n.  maggot 
See  Whicks. 

HolligmbB,  0.  bad  temper ;  imag- 
inary ailments ;  in  the  sulks. 
'  She's  in  f  mdligrubs  to-day.' 

Hoold,  0.,  Hawld,  s.w.  to  cast  in 
a  mould. 

Mooldi't  cannels,  o.  mould 
candles. 

Hoose,  0.,  N.,  Mooas,  Hawse, 

8.W.  mouse. 

Hoot,  0.,  N.  moult^  and  k.  to 
mention. 

Hooter,  c,  n.  multure,  mill  tolL 
Hoppet,  o.  a  pet 

■ 

'  I  hed  a  laal  moppet  I  pot  in  my 
pocket, 
And  fed  it  wi'  com  and  hay ; 
Theer  com  a  Scotch  pedder  and 
swore  he  wad  wed  her, 
And  stole  my  laal  moppet  away. 
Through  the  kirk  yard  she  ran, 

she  ran ; 
O'er  the  broad  watter  she  swam, 

she  swam ; 
And  o'  the  last  winter  I  lost  my 

laal  twinter, 
And  than  she  com  heimm  wi' 
lamb,  wi'  lamb.' 

Old  Nursery  Rhyme. 

Horesby  Ho'  fwok,  o.  people  of 

qualify ;  court  cards. 

Hort,  0.,  Hwort,  n.  a  great  quan- 
tity.   *  A  mori  o'  fine  things.' 

Hortal,  a.  very.    An  indefinite 


term,  as,  *  morUd  lang,'  *  morUd 
short*  Also  iised  to  give  force 
to  an  expression. 

Ho88crop8,  c.  the  flowering  stems 
of  Eriophorum  vaginatum, 

Ho88-watter   eeUck,   e.  a  cake 

made  of  oatmeal,  with  butter, 
lard,  cream,  or  other  shortening 
material.  The  inappropriate  nam© 
would  seem  to  have  oeen  given 
by  way  of  abating  the  idea  of 
extravagance. 

Ho88  wythan,  n.w.  the  aromatic 
shrub  Myrica  gale, 

Hote  keartit,  c.  timid,  cowardly. 

Hoty  sun,  n.e.  sunbeams  shining 
through  an  aperture  exhibit  the 
atoms  of  dust  floating,  and  this 
appearance  is  called  a  moty  sun. 

Montk  pwok,  a.  a  horse's  nose- 
bag. 

Howdywarp,  c,  s.w.,  Howdy- 
wark,  N.  the  mole. 

Hoyder't,  c,  n.  bewildered,  con- 
fused. '  He  gat  moyderH  in  a 
snow  storm  and  torfer't.' 

Huck,  o.  sometimes  used  to  ex- 
press doubt  *Ifs  much  if  ho 
gangs  at  o'  now.' 

Hnck  hack,  o.  a  three-toothed 
drag  for  drawing  manure  from 
the  cart. 

Huck  kotfl,  &.  panniers  for  con- 
veying manure  on  horseback, 
and  N.E.  heaps  of  muck  or  lime 
in  the  field. 

Huckment,  a.  anything  dirty. 
*  A  heap  o'  muckment.* 

Hnck  wet  (wi'  sweat),  a.  very 
wet ;  perspiring  copiotisly. 

Hucky,  c.  dirty,  mean,  cowardly. 

Hudder,  d.,  s.w.,  Hither,  Hinny, 

ON',  mother. 

Hng,  0.  a  small  drinking-pot;  the 
mouth. 
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Mn^^  weather,  c.  damp  and 
miBly. 

Hog  iheep,  o.  the  white-faced 
breed  from  which  the  improved 
Leicester  breed  originated. 

Mnlly  0.  to  crumble  ;  peat-dust ; 
anything  crumbled. 

Hull,  o.  confusion.  '  He  meadd 
a  mull  on  't.' 

Hull't  yal,  0.  ale  mulled  with 
eggs  and  spices  to  be  drunk  while 
hot. 

Hummel,  o.  to  speak  low  and  in- 
distinct ;  to  mumble. 

Mump,  0.  to  sulk.  '  I  ken  yer 
meanin'  by  yer  mumpin*.' 

Mnn,  o.  must. 

Kange,  c,  Mdonge,  n.  to  grum- 
ble in  a  low  tone.  '  Munjan*  and 
creiinan  like  a  bull  in  a  pet.' 

Mmmet,  Moon't,  o.,  Mooat,  fl.w., 
Menna,  n.  must  not. 

Hurk,  0.    See  Mirk. 

Mnrl,  0.,  N.s.  to  crumble  with 
the  fingers.  *  As  murly  as  a  short 
oeULk.' 

Murryneet,  Herryneet,  o., 

Tansy,*  w.B.  a  rustic  merry- 
making to  benefit  a  public-house. 

Mush,  G.  to  crush ;  dry  refuse  or 
crumbly  matter. 

MnBhamer,  o.  mushroom. 
Husty,  0.  sour-looking,  gloomy. 
Mwornin',  o.,  k.e.,  Horrnin', 

8.W.  morning. 

My  Barty  I  My  sartis  I  exclamar 
tions  of  surprise. 

Myter,  o.  to  crumble  or  reduce  to 
decay.  Stone  which  decomposes 
by  the  action  of  the  weatiier 
mytera  away. 

Nab,  0.  to  arrest;  to  catch  sud- 
denly. 

*  SnlliTan.  . 


Haff,  Hav,  o.  the  nave  of  a  wheel. 
Hag,  c,  8.W.,  Vaig,  n.  a  horse. 
Vap,  0.  a  slight  blow. 
Vapery,  c.  the  store  of  house- 
hold linen. 

Har,  o.,  Her,  n.  near.  *  To  kirk 
the  nar,  to  Gkni  more  far.* — 
Spenser;  Shepherd^s  Kalendar, 
July, 

Varder,  Var-er,  Vearder,  o.,  and 

Nerrer,  k.  nearer,  nearest. 

Var  gangan*,  o.,  s.w.,  Var  g&an, 

N.  near  going,  miserly. 
Narvish,  a.  nervous. 
Hash,  Hashy,  o.,  s.w.,  Hesh,  n. 

fragile,  brittle,  tender. 

Vastment,  e.  filth,  nastiness. 

Hater,  o.  nature;  human  feelinf;; 
or  commiseration.  *  He  hes  n't 
a  bit  o'  ncUer  for  nowder  dog  nor 
man.* 

Hatterable,  c,  n.  natural. 

Hattle,  Knattle,  o.  to  make  a 
light  and  quick  knocking.  '  He 
kncctteVt  at  t'  window  and  she  gev 
a  knattle  on  t'  flags  wid  her  heeL' 

Hatty,  0.  neat. 

Hayber  row,  c,  8.w.,  Hyber  row, 

N.    neighbourhood;    alike  with 
neighbours  or  others. 

Hayder  dee  nor  dowe,  g.  in  a 

doubtful  way  of  recovery. 

Hayder,  Howder,  Byder,  o. 

neither.     Chaucer^  nowther. 

Hay  Bay,  g.  refusal,  denial. 

Hay  thanl  an  exclamation  of 
wonder,  or  doubt,  or  sympathy. 

Hea  girt  cracks,  Hea  girt  things^ 

c.,  S.W.  nothing  to  boast  of. 

Hea,  Heah,  c.,  s.w.,  Heaa,  8.w., 

Kaa,  Nee,  N.  no,  nay. 

Hear  hand,  o.  near  to.    '  If  ^ou 

fang  near  hand    yon    dog  itll 
ite? 

Heb,  G.  the  bill  of  a  bird ;  nose ; 
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peak  of  a  cap ;  projecting  hill ; 
end,  &o« 
Veok't,  o.  broken-necked. 

Vedder't,  c,  Hither't,  n.  wither- 
ed ;  not  in  a  thriying  state. 

Heed-fire,  o.  fire  originated  by 
the  Motion  of  wood  and  carried 
qtdckly  £rom  house  to  house,  for 
tixe  purx>oee  of  passing  cattle 
through  the  smoke  as  a  prevent- 
ive oi  murrain  and  other  epi- 
demics. In  use  80  late  as  about 
1841. 

teetj  o.,  Veeaf,  8.w.,  Heeve,  n. 

the  dendied  fistw 

Veer  ak,  o.  never  mind.  Bay 
says,  '  To  rack  or  reck,'  to  care, 
never  rack  you,  i,  e.  take  you 
no  thought  or  care.  In  that  case 
it  should  be  '  ne  rack^*  never  care, 
never  care. 

Ve'er  do  wed,  o.  a  graceless  per- 
son who  never  does  welL 

Veers,  g.  kidneys  of  beasts. 

Veest,  N.  nighest,  next 

Veet,  c^  B.W.,  Ve^ht,  n.  night. 

Veevy  nack,  g.  a  boyish  mode  of 
casting  lots.    The  boy  says — 
•  Neevy  neevy  nack. 
Whether  hand  will  ta  tack — 
'T  topmer  or  t'  lowmer  P* 

'Veeze,  g.  sneeze. 

Ver,  g.  nor,  than.  *  My  meer  can 
trot  faster  ner  thine.' 

Vessle,  G.  nestle.  ^Nes'lan^  abed 
till  neunn.' 

Vettle  ke&ll,  c.  a  wholesome 
broth  made  with  young  nettles 
in  place  of  vegetables. 

Veiikk,  c,  n.,  Vceak,  8.w.  nook, 
comer. 

Veimn,  0.,  n.,  Veean,  8.w.  noon, 
dinner-time, 

Vewdel't,  g.  bewildered;  con- 
fused through  excessive  drink- 
ing. 


Vewdlee,  Vewdlin',  g.  a  tiifling, 

silly  person. 
Vewe,   B.W.  new — pronounced 
quickly  nay-'OO.    In  some  parts 
nu. 

Vichol,  c,  N.,  Vicka',  8.w, 

Nicholas.     •  JV*d5w  Stib'nson.' 

Vicker,  b.w.  to  laugh  in  an  under- 
tone; jx.  to  neigh;  to  laugh 
loudly. 

Viok't  at  heed,  g.  rendered  tem- 
porarily foolish  or  idiotic 

Viggarts,  o.,  Veegart,  n.  npnght 

cast-iron  plates  used  for  contract- 
ing the  nre-}>lace;  and  Nigffori 
plates,  sheet-iron  plates  between 
the  niggaris  and  the  hobs. 

Viggert,  o.  bothered,  annoyed. 

Vigler,  o.  a  busy,  industrious  per- 
son or  animal. 

Vim,  o.  to  walk  or  run  with  short 
and  quick  steps. 

Vingnang,  g.  a  silly  person. 

Vinnyhammer,  o.  a  foolish  per- 
son. 

Vip,  G.  to  pinch  with  the  nails ; 
a  minute  quantity. 

Vip  np,  0,  to  pilfer;  to  pick  up 
quickly. 

Vitch^  N.  gang,  family,  or  set. 
*  They're  a  badn^A,  the  healllot 
o'  them.' 

Viwer  let  on,  Vlwer  let  wit^ 

G.  take  no  notice. 

Vob,  Vobby,  o.  childish  terms  for 
the  nose. 

Vobbet,  G.  nothing  but ;  only. 

'Vockles,  G.  knuckles. 

Voddle,  0.  the  head ;  to  nod. 

Voddy,  E.  a  game  at  cards  near 
akin  to  cribbage. 

Vog,  0.,  S.W.  a  handle  to  fix  on 
the  shaft  of  a  sc3rthe. 

Voggin,  G.  the  eighth  of  a  quart 
measure. 
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Vog^y  N.  coarse  thread ;  Voggy- 
wife,  a  maker  of  coarse  thread. 

Vop,  G.  to  crop;  to  nip  the  ends 
off  gooseberries,  &a 

Vope,  o.  to  strike  on  the  head. 

Voppy,  c.  tidy,  neat  *Ey,  a 
vaira  noppy  laal  body.' 

Voiration,  o.  a  noisy  conversa- 
tion; great  noise;  oration. 

Vottable,  a.  dever  at  trifling 
manipulations. 

Vonght  at  dowe,  o.  not  over 
good;  nothing  of  importance.  See 
jDowe. 

Vonght  in  a  manner,  a.  not 

much. 

Vonght  o'  t'  swort,  a.  nothing  of 
the  sort  or  kind ;  not  true. 

Vonght  to  oraok  on,  o.  nothing 
to  boast  o£ 

Vowder,  Vayder,  g.  neither. 

Vows  and  thans,  a.  at  odd  times; 
now  and  then. 

Vowt,  N.  cattle.  'Tam,  gan'  an' 
fodder  the  noio^,  my  man.' 

Vowtflt  oil,  G.  oil  obtained  from 
the  feet  of  cattle  by  boiling. 

Vnb,  Vndge,  g.  to  jog  secretly 
and  draw  attention. 

Vnckel't,  Vewkel't,  g.  newly 
calved. 

Hnm,  G.  benumbed,  clumsy. 

Vnm  chance,  g.  luck  and  not 
skill.  'He  dud  varra  weel,  bit 
it  was  o'  num  eha/nce,* 

Vnm  Inck,  g.  by  chance  and  not 
by  ability. 

Vnm  thoomSi  g.  a  clumsy  person; 
an  indifferent  workman. 

Vnnty,  &  formal,  old-fashioned, 
shabby.  Applied  to  female  dress 
only. 

Vnt,  0.,  Vit,  8.W.  not. 

Vnt  1'  shaft  for,  a,  8.w.  unable 
to  accomplish  it  I 


Vnt  reet,  Vnt  varra  reet,  Vnt 
o*  theer,  g.  idiotic. 

Vnt  to  ride  a  watter  on,  c.  not 

to  be  depended  upon.  Some  sad- 
dle-horses have  a  propensity  to 
lie  down  in  crossing  the  water  of 
a  ford — seemingly  with  a  view 
to  get  rid  of  their  riders,  ot  be- 
cause they  are  seized  with  ooUo ; 
and  such  are  '  not  to  ride  waUer^B 
on,* 

Vwote,  G.  note ;  the  period  when 
a  cow  is  due  to  calve.  *  She'll 
be  up  at  her  nwote  at  April  day.' 

Vwotion,  G.  notion,  idea.  '  Our 
lad  hesa  nt(;o<Km  o'  gangan'  to  t' 
sea.' 

Vyfel,  G.  to  pilfer  or  take  by  re- 
tail. 

(y,  0.,  Aa,  S.W.,  N.  all,  of. 

Oa,  Oan,  o.,  Aa,  b.w.,  k.  owe, 
own.     *  Who  oa*8  this  ?' 

Oa(  0.  a  blockhead;  an  idiot. 

*  Some  silly  brainless  calf, 
That  understands  things  by  the 

half, 
Says  that  the  £ury  left  the  aul/y 
And  took  away  the  other.' 

Draffton, 

Oald,  0.,  Aad,  Aald,  aw.,  Oal', 
Aal',  N.  old. 

Oald  bat,  o.,  n.  the  usual  state  or 
condition. 

Oald  &8hin't,  a,  and  Oal&rrant, 
N.  sly,  sagacious,  precocious,  old- 
fEishioned. 

Oaldf wok's  neet,  o.    In  the 

cotpitry  married  people  assemble 
on  some  appointed  evening,  soon 
after  Christmas,  at  the  principal 
inn  in  the  parish,  to  partake  of 
a  roast  beef  and  sweet  pie  supper, 
and  to  ei^'oy  themselves  with 
dancing,  and  formerly  cards ;  to 
be  succeeded  in  a  mght  or  two 
by  a  similar  meeting  of  young 
people,  called  the  young  fwok^$ 
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neet :  at  \ioih.  of  which  coneidor- 
ablo  sums  are  spent. 

Oaldfnrok*!  Setterday,  c.  on  the 

-  first  Saturday  in  tiie  year  the 
country  people  assemble  at  their 
respectiye  woast-honses,  or  inns, 
at  Keswick;  the  heads  of  the 
houses  takinfi^  their  wires,  or 
somotimes  a  daughter,  to  dine 
•nd  make  merry  Tn  the  eveninR 
with  other  friends,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  house. 

Oald  man,  b.   a  game  among 
.  schoolboys. 

Oald  8h06,  o.  The  old  custom  of 
propitiating  good  luck  by  throw- 
ing an  old  shoe  after  a  person  or 
wedding-party  is  still  occasion- 
ally in  use. 

Oald  standards,  o.  old  residents. 

Oan,  o.  own,  to  visit.  *Ye  niv- 
ver  oan  us  now.' 

0'  as  yan,  a.  all  the  same. 

Obstropolns,  q.  unruly,  turbulent, 
obstreperous. 

Odments,  c.  scraps;  odds  and 
ends;  things  worthless,  &c. 

Odjs,  o.  *What  odsf '—wh&t 
difference  does  it  make?  what 
does'it  matter  P 

Offal,  o.  a  butcher's  term  for 
wealth.  *  Hes  he  offaPt  weel  P  '— 
Has  he  cut  up  well  for  inside 
fat? 

Off  an'  on,  a.  uncertain,  vacillat- 
ing, thereabouts.  'When'sJwon 
to  come  heitoamP'  ^Off  an^  on 
about  May  day.' 

Offcome,  0.  result. 

Off  Ms  bat,  o.  out  of  health. 

Offish,  G.  office. 

Offskeiim,  a  the  refuse;  the 
worst ;  the  offscourings. 

Oft,  c.  off  or  farther  side.  Used 
in  the  boundary  roll  of  Aspatria. 

Oil  o'  hezzel,  c.  a  sound  drub- 
bing. 


Okart,  c,  n.,  Aftkart,  &w.  awk- 
ward* 

Olas,  c,  Aalas,  8.w.,   Aalwas, 

Aywas,  O'geatSy  n.  always. 

Omas,  c,  Aamas,  n.  alma  In 
former  times  a  handful  of  oat- 
meal or  a  slice  of  barley  bread ; 
and  in  later  times  a  hal^nny 
or  a  penny. 

Ome,  a,  Kmrnal,  n.  the  elm-treeu 

On,  o.  upon.  '  A  morgidge  is  a 
sair  on-lig  on  a  house.' 

Onderhand,  c.  undersized*  *A 
laal  onderhand  creter.' 

Ondenner,  a  the  one  under  the 
other. 

Onder  set,  o.  to  support  a  wall 
by  building  below  its  foundation. 

On  Ug,  Q.  an  oppressive  and  con- 
tinuous charge.    See  On. 

Onny,  c.,  n.  any.     (Little  used  in 

c.) 
0ns,  0.  puts  on.     ^  I  ona  wi'  my 

cwoat  and  off  to  wark.' 

Onstead,  a,  n.,  Onsett,  n.b.  farm- 
house and  outbuildings,  home- 
stead. 

Onta,  o.  upon,  unto,  on  to. 
Oo',  Woo',  c,  N.,  Oca,  8.W.  wool. 

I      *  Tar-ry  woo\  tar-ry  ufoo\ 
Tar-ry  woo*  is  £11  to  spin : 

Card  it  weel,  card  it  weel. 
Card  it  weel  ere  you  begin,*  &c. 

OldSonff. 

Oomer,  c,  Hoomer,  k.  shade ;  to 
shade. 

Oor  side,  o.,  v.  our  part  of  the 
country. 

Oor  wife,  o.,-n.  my  wife.  Seldom 
heard. 

Oot !  Hoot  I  exclamations  of  un- 
belief. *  Hoot !  it  was  nea  sek 
things.' 

Oot,  Out,  c.  When  it  was  custom- 
ary for  the  bowl  of  poddish  to  be 
placed  on   the   table,  and   the 
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fkniily  to  sit  around  and  each 
use  his  spoon,  a  rule  prevailed 
that  if  any  let  three  drops  and  a 
long  slatter  fall  on  the  board,  he 
was^  'ou^,'  and  could  not  come 
again. 

Oot  at  t*  elbas,  g.  in  declining 
ciroumstances. 

Oot  bye,  n.  not  far  off. 

Ootener,  o.,  k.,  and  k.  a  stranger 
or  new-comer. 

Ootfield  land,  c.  land  enclosed  at 
a  later  period  than  the  infield 
land,  ana  generally  inferior. 

Ootgang,  a.  a  nurrow  strip  of 
land  connectingthe  common  with 
the  feirm-yard  or  yilh^. 

Ootin',  a,  n.  Awtin,  s.w.  a  plea- 
sure jaunt. 

Oot  ligger8,'a.  cattle  not  housed 
during  winter. 

Oot  o'  cue,  0.,  K.  out  of  health; 
not  in  good  humour. 

Oot  0'  geatt,  a,  n.  out  of  the 
way ;  stand  by. 

Oot  o'  teium,  o.  partly  offended  ; 
dispirited. 

Oot  o'  t*  way,  a,  n.  uncommon, 
exorbitant. 

Oot  ower,  n.b.  across  the  country. 

Oot  powrt,  0.  beat,  defeated. 

Oot-rake,  n.e.  a  free  way  or  rake 
for  sheep  from  the  enclosures  to 
the  common. 

Oot  ray,  a,  n.  to  exceed  pro- 
priety. Outrayen,  to  grow  out- 
rageous.—CAawccr,  C.  T.  8519. 

Oot  flhot,  o.  a  projection  of  an 
upper  story  or  window  in  an  old 
house,  or  of  a  wall  or  fence. 

Oot  side,  o.  at  the  most.  <  He's 
nobbet  six  feiktt  hee  at  t'  ooi  nde,* 

Ootwart,  G.  dissipated,  ill-con- 
ducted. 

OotweelB,  c,  n.  outcasts,  refuse. 


Outwelly  to  discharge.— £Jpen«er, 
F,  Q.  u  1.  21. 

Oppen  gowan,  c.  the  marsh  mari- 
gold— OcUtha  palustris. 

Oppen,  Op'n,  Op*!!!,  g.  opeiL   ^  Is 

t'  windaop'm^' 

Or,  Er,  o.  are.     *  Er  ye  finely  V 

Orchat,  c,  8.w.,  Worohat,  Apple- 
garth,  IT.  orchard. 

O'riddy,  a,  Aariddy;  e.w., 
O'ruddy,  ij.  already.   ' 

Omdinner,  n.  a  lunch.  -^  Broo 
keU,    Not  in  use  of  late  years. 

Orts,  Worts,  a,  Wots,  e.  the  re- 
fuse of  fodder  left  by  cattle. 

O'tha,  0.  of  thee ;  on  thee. 

O'that,  0.  aU  that;  more  of  the 
same  nature.  '  She  fand  it  yarra 
sweet  an'  good  an  oHTiat,* 

Other-gness,  n.  of  another  kind. 

Other-some,  o.,  s.w.  other,  som® 
other.  'Some  flowers  is  blue* 
and  other-iome  yallow.' 

Ought-like,  o.  appropriate,  any- 
thing like. 

Owder,  Ayder,  a.  either. 

Owerance,  g.  guidance,  govern- 
ance, superintendanoe. 

Ower  by,  n.  over  the  way. 

Owergit,  Owertak,  a,  aw., 
Owercassen,  n.  overcast. 

Ower  lap,  c.  an  encroachment 
by  the  sheep  of  a  flock  or  parish 
on  the  common  of  another, 

Ower  year,  o.  belonging  to  a 
second  year.  « You  have  a  fine 
pig  there,  Betty.'  *Ey,  it's  a 
ofver  year  swine.  It  was  seah 
whiet,  poor  thing,  'at  I  pit/t  to 
kill't  last  year.' 

Ows,  N.,  Aas,  8.W.  owns,  *  Whe 
0W8  (or  ads)  tis  P' 

Owsen,  G.  oxen. 

Owts,  c,  N.  *  Is  't  (iwta  of  a  good 
'an  P ' — Is  it  a  pretty  good  one  f 
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This  word  is  oammonly  used  as  an 
interroeatoTV.  'Hes  ta  fntten 
owta  &  fish  to-day P'  'Nay, 
nought  'at  is  owt  * — or,  not  many. 

Ozten»  o.  armpits. 

Pack,  o.  be  off  ^  go  away.  *  If 
thou  does  n't  mmd  thy  wark  HI 
send  thee  A-packin',  an'  seiinn 
teah.' 

Paok,  N.  tame — spoken  of  ani- 
mals. 

Paoks,  a.  heavy  doads;  thunder- 
douds.  'T*  sky's  padey  to-day, 
and  like  thunner.' 

Pad,  G.  a  kind  of  saddle  for  carry- 
ing two.  It  was  made  of  canvas 
or  carpetinj^,  and  used  with  or 
without  stuTupa  ^  Now  (1877) 
superseded  by  light  vehicles. 
Farmers'  wives  had  many  miles 
to  ride  to  market  on  pads,  in  all 
weathers,  and  could  not  go 
quicker  than  a  horse  could  walk, 
lest  the  eggs  were  smashed  in 
the  basket,  or  the  butter-pounds 
dis&gured  in  the  butter-kits. 

Paddiok  md  or  rid,  n.  the  spawn 
of  firogs  and  toads. 

Paddock,  Paddiok,  k.  the  frog 
and  toad. 

Paddock  steiills,  a,  k.  all  non- 
edible  fungi. 

Pad-saddle,  o.  a  composite  article 
between  pad  and  saddle — now 
out  of  use. 

Pad  the  hoof,  a.  to  go  on  foot. 

Pag't,  0.  laden,  full  '  Fag't  wi' 
dirt.'    * 

Paiks,  o.  a  boyish  term  for  a 
thrashing. 

Pain  beiikk,  e.  a  register  of  pains 
and  penalties  in  manorial  courts. 

Palterly,  o.  paltry. 

Pan  an' speioin,  0.  When  a  child 
or  voung  animal  is  broujg;ht  up 
without  being  suckled,  it  is  rear- 


ed by  the  aid  of  a  pan  to  warm 
the  milk,  and  a  spoon  to  be  fed 
with. 

Pang't,  c.  quite  fulL 

PankeUdc  Tuesday,  c.   Shrove 

Tuesday ;  on  which  day  pancakes 

are  provided  for  dinner. 

Pan  on  wid,  Pan  on  togidder, 

O.  to  associate ;  to  pair— query, 

from  cooking  in  or  eating  from. 

the  same  pan. 
Pant,  o.  a  sump. 
Par,  0.,  8.W.  pair — sounded  shorty 

as  in  pat. 
Pare,  o.  to  diminish.     A  covf 

pares  in  milk  when  the  quantity 

yielded  grows  daily  less, 
Parfet,  a.,  and  Perflt,  n.  perfect. 

*  He  was  a  veray  parJU  gentil 

knight'— CAattccr,  Frol.  72. 

Parin'  speadd,  o.  a  breast-plough. 

Parlish,  O.,  b.W.  wonderful,  ex- 
traordinary, parlous.  *A  par- 
lous boy:  go  to,  you  toe  too 
shrewd. — King  Etch,  IIL 

Parral,  o.  peril  '  It's  at  te  par- 
ral  to  strike.' 

Parrock,  o.  a  small  enclosure 
near  ihe  house  a  little  larger 
than  a  Gbrth  and  smaller  than  a 
Croft. — iScMc. 

Parties,  o.  the  globular  droppings 
of  sheep. 

Pash,  a,  N.  *wet  as  j?flw^'— 
very  wet  *  A  pasharC  shower ' — 
a  neavy  and  sudden  shower. 
'Rotten  as  ^xwA '—entirely  rot- 
ten. There  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween ^pash  and  a  splash  of  rain. 
•  Here's  a  wet  day,  J  ohn.*  *  Ey, 
it  dizzies  an'  dozzles  an'  duz.' 
•Will  it  continue?'  *  Nay,  it  may 
be  a  bit  of  a  splash,  bit  it  will 
n't  be  a  girt  posh' 

Pasture,  n.w.  In  the  north- 
west of  the  county  the  open  com- 
mons were  all  distinguished  by 
this  term,  and  the  lands  since 
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inclosed  from  the  oommons  sfdll 
retain  the  name.  In  other  parts 
they  were  called  commons,  moors, 
or  fella. 

Pat,  o*  fit,  conect,  suitable. 

Patter,  o.  to  beat  quickly.  'It 
pattera  and  rains.' 

Patterin  hole,  o.  a  deep  fissure 
in  the  rock  at  St.  Bees  head,  where 
a  stone  thrown  in  can  be  heard 
pattering  as  it  descends. 

Pattle,  0.  a  scraper  for  the  wooden 
mouldboard  of  a  plough. 

Paw,  o.  the  hand — and  especially 
if  dirty*  *  Keep  yer  dirty  pawa 
oSt* 

Paw  heeds,  n.b.  tadpoles. 

Pawky,  N.  too  familiar ;  sly. 

Pawt,  N.  to  walk  heavily. 

P^ww,  0.  to  kick  when  in  the 
last  extremity.  'It'll  nivyer 
pdww  mail,* 

jPay,  a  to  beat^ 

Paie,  Baie,  o.  to  prize,  or  force, 
or  lift  witib  a  lever. 

Peakle,  o.  to  tread  or  walk  silently. 

PeAnB,  0.  *0'  in  a  pednn' — 
thick  set  with  weeds,  &c.  A 
sheep  is  o'  in  s^pednn  when  its 
fleece  is  matted  or  felted  with 
scab. 

Pearch,  o.  pierce.  *  It's  a  pearch- 
an*  cold  wmd,  this  I ' 

Peart,  a  pert. 

Pek88  oSSSi  <^-  dy^  eggs  at 
Easter  time. 

Peat  hee,  o.  the  height  of  a  peat; 
about  knee  height. 

Peat  mnll,  c,  Peat  ooom,  ir.  the 

dust  and  dSbria  of  peats. 

Pekt  skekU,  s.w.  a  house  on  the 
fell  to  store  peats  in. 

Pe&zz,  0.  pace ;  a  laised  approach 
for  horses  to  an  upper  floor. 

Pedder,  g.,  Pether,  k.  a  pedlar ; 


to  attempt  to  foist  an  inferior 
article  on  a  buyer.  *  Do  n't  pad* 
der  that  rubbiEui  on  me.* 

Pee,  o.,  a.w.  to  shut  one  eye  on 
taking  aim. 

Pee  in  yer  oan  pok  neiikk,  o. 

mind  your  own  business ;  see  how 
it  applies  to  yourself. 

Peek,  o.,  Peeak,  s.w.,  Peekle,  s. 

to  pry  into  secret  matters.  *  He 
com  gloppan'  and  peekan*  into 
irry  comer.' 

'Peel,  c,  K.,  Peeal,  8.w.  appeal. 

Peel,  G.  a  baker's  dough  or  bread* 
spade. 

Peel  hoxLse,  k.  a  house  of  defence 
in  the  time  of  the  border  warai 

Peenjan*,  v.  starving  with  cold. 

'Peer,  g.  appear. 

Peer,  g.  pear ;  n.  poor. 

Peesweep,  n.,  Teufet,  o.  the  lap- 
wing. 

Pee't,  G.  having  only  one  eye. 

Peg,  G.  a  thump ;  a  child's  tooth. 

Peg  away,  g.  go  along;  hurry  on. 

Peggy  nut,  c.  a  boyish  game  with 
nuts. 

Peggy  white  throat,  o.  one  of 
the  willow  wrens. 

Fegh,  0.,  K.  to  pant  with  a  stifled 
groan. 

Felk,  Whelk,  o.  to  beat 

Pelter,  c,  k.  a  large  one. 

Pennysom',  o.  profitable  by  small 
items. 

PennystaiiB,  c,  n.  stones  used  in 
pitching  instead  of  pennies. 

Fensy,  o.,  k.  sickly;  of  weak 
appetite. 

Pentas,  c,  s.w.  penthouse;  a 
roof  fixed  to  the  side  of  a  house. 
Common  in  the  18th  century  in 
£uin-yards;  scarce  in  the  19th. 
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Perlang,    n.    belong.     *Whee 

perlangs  this  ? ' 

Pestle  tail,  o.  a  horse's  tail  de- 
nuded of  hair. 

Fettle,  G.  to  occupy  time  oyer 
trifles. 

Petty,  c.  a  privy ;  a  necessary. 

Pewder,  c,  Pewther,  n.  pewter. 

Large  dishes  and  dinner-plates 
of  pewter  succeeded  wooden 
trenchers  about  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century,  and  were 
displaced  by  crockery  early  in 
the  19th  century. 

Fez,  Pays,  c,  Peeas,  s.w.  peas. 

Pes  scodin',  o.  Grey  peas  when 
young  are  boiled  in  the  pod  and 
thrown  on  a  riddle  to  drain.  A 
cup  containing  butter  is  set  in 
the  midst,  in  which  each  person 
dips  the  end  of  the  pod,  and  strips 
out  the  peas  between  the  teeth, 
and  the  pods  are  applied  to  pelt 
each  other  with. 

Piknnet,  o.  the3)eony  plant. 

Pick,  c,  N.  pitch ;  to  lift  with  a 
pitchfork ;  to  push.  *  Ned  pickH 
Joe  ower.* 

Pick,  or  pitch  dark,  e.  entirely 
dark. 

Piok  at,  Q.  to  invite  a  quarrel. 
'They're  always  pickin'  at  yan 
another.' 

Pickle,  c,  £.  a  grain  of  com ;  a 
pinch ;  a  small  quantity. 

Fickless,  c.  incompetent,  feckless. 

Pioknichety,  n.  exact  in  small 
matters ;  neat  in  dress. 

Picks,  0.  an  old  name  for  the 
diamond  suit  of  cards. 

Pick  t'  cofe,  G.  abortion  in  cows. 

Picky,  B.  of  weak  appetite. 

Figgin,  0.  a  small  wooden  pail 
to  hold  about  a  quart,  hooped 


like  a  barrel  and  having  a  stavo 
handle. 

Pig  in,  0.  to  nestle  close  as  pigs 
do.  *  Come,  bams,  pig  in  to  bed 
wi'  ya.' 

Pike,  Q.  the  conical  top  of  a 
mountain  or  hill;  the  peak;  a 
pillar  or  high  cairn  erected  on 
the  top  or  point  of  a  mountain ; 
a  large-sized  haycock. 

Pikelins,  o.  half-sized  haycocks. 
Fike>thaiLk,  Pik-thank,  o.  a 

slanderous  mischief-maker. 

Pile,  G.  a  blade  of  grass.  '  Theer 
is  n't  a  pile  o'  girse  on  o'  f  field.' 

Filey',  a  a  white  game-fowl 
haying  afew  black  or  red  feathers. 

Filgarlic,  c.  a  simpleton ;  Feel^ 
garlic,  N.  a  tall,  slender,  and 
starved  girl. 

Pillion  seat,  g.  a  seat  to  fix  be- 
hind the  saddle  for  a  female  to 
ride  on.  Out  of  use  since  about 
1830. 

Fin,  c.  When  the  ewe  gives  much 
milk  the  excrement  of  the  young 
lamb  glues  the  tail  down  upon 
the  anus  and  prevents  all  dis- 
charge. The  lamb  is  then  said 
to  be  pinH  or  pimied, 

Finchgnt,  o.  a  miserly  person. 

Pinch't,  c.  falb'ng  short.  *  He'll 
be  pinchH  to  git  it  done.' 

Finin'  in  t'  belly,  o.  a  depressing 
sensation  in  the  bowels.  *  It  is 
n't  t'  gripes,  it's  a|?»mVi'.' 

'Pinion  tied,  g.  strong  in  opinion ; 
obstinate. 

Piiyy>  0.,  Fenjy,  k.  of  a  com- 
plaining habit. 

Finnel,  Leek,  c.  a  hard  subsoil  of 
clay  and  gravel. 

Finner't,  a  shrivelled,  lean, 
starved. 
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Pin't  into  V  hard  yerih,  c.  the 

grass  eat  off  to  the  bare  ground. 

Pipe  ftoppel,  G.  a  fra^ent  of 
the  tube  of  a  tobaoco-pipe— pro- 
bably a  corruption  of  pipe-stop- 
per. 

Pippin,  o.  pips  or  seeds  of  the 
apple,  &c. 

PissibedSi  o.  the  floweis  of  the 
dandelion  plant. 

Pissimen,  Pissamoors,  Pissmad- 

dersj  0.,  Piahmidders,  N.  ants, 
pismires. 

Plaok,  N.  a  very  small  sum. 

Plain  as  pike  staff,  g.  very  dis- 
tinct and  eyident. 

Plantin*,  o.  plantation. 

Plash,  a  to  trim  the  sides  of  a 
hedge. 

Plat,  c,  N.,  plot;  a  line  of  hay 
ready  for  cocking ;  a  broad  ridge 
of  land.    N.E.  to  walk  heayHy. 

Plate,  0.  to  clinch ;  to  rivet. 

Pled,  6.  pleaded.  <  He  pled  hard 
for  his  life.' 

Pleen,   Pleyn,   c.,  n.,   Pleean, 

8.  W.  to  complain. 

^  Qret  was  the  pitee  for  to  here  hem 
j>leine,^ — Ch, 

Pleezter,  g.  more  pleased. 
Plennets,  k.w.  abundance. 

*  Heavier  now  the  tempest  musters, 
Down  in  |7/enne^  teems  the  rain ; 
Louder,  aye,  the  whirlblast  blus- 
ters, 
Sweepin'  o'er  the  spacious  plain.' 

Stagg*»  Return, 

Plenniflh,  g.  to  furnish  a  house 
or  stock  a  flEunn. 

Plentery,  Plnttery,  k.s.  useless 
things ;  refuse.  *  Bid  away  that 
pleuiery,  Maggy.' 

Pleszer,  c,  s.w.,  Pleeshnr,  Plee- 
zeri  K.,  Plizzer,  n.w.  pleasure. 


Plies,  o.  the  foldings  of  garments. 
*  We  put  on  three  ply  o*  flannin 
for  a  sare  throat.' 

Plimlan',  c.  the  parish  and  vil- 
lage of  Plumbland. 

*  Sec  a  seet  as  ne'er  was  seen, 
Plimlan*  church  on  Arkleby  green.* 

Old  Rhyme, 

Pliwer,  K.  plover. 

Plode,  Plote,  o.  to  wade  through 
thick  and  thin. 

Plodge,  N.  to  plunge ;  to  wade  in 
water. 

Plook,  G.,  Pleiikkf  n.  a  pimple 
on  the  fSetoe. 

Ploom,  0.  a  plum.     (Dying  out.) 

Plu'  bote,  0.  timber  to  make  a 
plough  of,  which  the  lord  of  the 
manor  was  bound  to  allow  to  his 
customary  tenant. 

Pin*  co'er,  c,  s.w.  the  driver  of 
each  pjair  of  plough  oxen  or 
horses  in  the  last  century,  usually 
a  lad  or  stout  girl,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  steer  the  animals,  to  keep 
them  moving  steadily,  to  turn 
them  in  at  the  ends,  and  to  bear 
patiently  tiie  scowls  and  re- 
proaches, and  occasionally  the 
cuffs,  of  the  irritated  ploughman, 
when  his  want  of  skill  caused  a 
blunder  in  his  performance.  Such 
mishaps  being  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, deterred  the  voungsters 
from  going  out  to  *  co  f  plu\* 

One  or  two  centuries  back  a 
full  plough-team  was  called  the 
'  lang  ten,'  and  was  made  up  of 
ten  individuals,  viz.  two  pairs  of 
long-homed  oxen,  one  pair  of 
horses  or  galloways,  a  plough- 
man, a  "person  (often  a  woman^ 
to  hold  down  the  beam,  ana 
two  *|)/tt'  cc^erB '  — sometimes  an 
eleventh  to  turn  the  tough  lev 
furrow  behind  the  plouffh  with 
a  spade.  At  that  period  seldom 
more  than  one  man  in  a  viUaee 
or  hamlet  could  guide  a  plough, 
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and  his  attaiiimentB  were  oon- 
eequentLy  yery  important. 

Plu'  pattle,  c.  an  instrament 
used  to  dear  the  soil  from  the 
plough-share. 

Ping,  0.  to  plnck;  to  pulL 

Plump,  0.  to  sink  or  fell  quickly. 
'He  went  plump  down  like  a 
steknn.' 

Pock  arr't,  Pock  fret,  c,  Pock- 

err»t,  k.  marked  by  small-pox. 

Pod,  0.  to  poke. 

Poddinger,  o.  corrupted  from  por- 
ringer— a  coarse  earthenware  pot 
haying  a  handle  on  one  side. 

Poddish,  c,  B.W.,  Parridge,  Par- 

ritoh,  N.  pottage  of  oatmeal — 
the  usual  orealSeist  and  sup^r, 
with  bread  and  cheese  and  milk, 
of  the  farm-servants  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  county;  and, 
'  Sll  lately,  of  formers  and  their 
feunilies. 

Poddish  kite,  c.  a  gluttonous 
child  or  youth.  *  It's  nut  t'  skin 
of  a  clap  ceakk  'at*ll  sarra  that 
poddish  kite,* 

•Podc,  0.,  Apod,  B.W.  uphold. 
« Aa'l  *pode  ta  it*s  true.* 

Podgy,  0.  a  short  and  fat  per- 
son. 

Poik,  0.  to  steal  when  playing 
at  marbles. 

Pomes,  0.  the  blossoms  of  the 

willow  tribe. 
Poo,  Pooan,  g.  pull,  pulling. 
Pooder,  c,  Pawwder,  s.w.,  Poo- 

ther,  N.  powder. 
Pooder,  c.  hurry.     '  Off  ho  went 
in  sec  a  pooder  I  * 

Pool,  0.,  Poo,  8.W.,  Peiill,  N.  a 
pool  or  dub. 

Poor,  G.  lean ;  out  of  condition — 
applied  to  live  stock. 

Poo%  G.  pulled,  pull  it. 


Pop,  c.  a  dot. 

Pope,  o.,  Pftap,  s.w.  to  walk  as 
in  tiiedark— *  popan*  and  stopanV 

Poppinoddles,  o.  a  boyish  term 
for  a  summerset. 

Per,  G.  poker. 

Poss,  c.  *0'  in  a  iWM*— saturated 
with  liquid;  N.  to  tread  wet 
clothes,  &c.  •  She  was  poaaan* 
blankets  in  a  tub.' 

Pot,  c,  B.W.,  Pat,  N.  has  pat; 
did  put. 

Pot  boilin'  day,  g.  the  day  on 
which  broth  is  made  in  the 
« ke^l  pot ' — commonly  Sunday 
in  country  places. 

Pete,  0.,  Piat,  euw.  to  paw  with 
the  feet ;  pawed. 

Pote,  G.  to  walk  clumsily. 

Pot  luck,  o.  a  friendly  welcome 
to  a  share  of  what  may  happen 
to  have  been  provided  for  the 
femily. 

Pot  metal,  c.  cast-iron.  See 
Xessen  metal. 

Pottek,  o.  pocket     l^early   out 

of  use. 
Potter,  Pottle,  g.  to  trifle;  tp 

work  without  effect. 

Pow-oat,  o.  the  foumart ;  a  fun- 
gus which  grows  in  hedges  and 
has  a  very  offensive  smell,  and 
'stinks  like  a  pow^cat' — the 
PkcUlua  impudicua  or  Stinkhom. 

Powe,  G.  poU ;  the  head.  *  Dainty 
Davy,  curly  powe,* — Old  Song, 

Powe,  c.  a  sump. 

Powe  heads,  n.w,  tadpoles. 

Power,  G.  a  great  deaL  '  It's  done 
^iTTi  a  power  o*  good.' 

Powl,  c,  N.,  Powe,  B,w.  a  pole ; 

to  clip  the  hair  off  the  head  or 

poll, 
Powsowdy,  G.  an  ale-posset. 
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PrayfhEy  Pretha,  o.  prithee  j  pray 
thee. 

Preeiiy  o.  to  comb  and  diess  the 
hair. 

Preese,  FriM,  o.  to  press ;  to  im- 
portune. 'Now  mak  free  and 
nelp  yer  seW  'Aa's  warn  ye 
we  need  na  j)reeetV.' 

Frial,  o.  three  of  a  sort 

Prickers,  o.  iron  prongs  to  fix  on 
the  front  of  the  grate  to  toast 
•  bread  or  frizzle  sausages,  &o., 
upon. 

Pricky  back,  o.  the  stickleback 
or  thomback  fish. 

Prioky  board,  N.  When  a  person's 
means  of  Hying  are  exhausted  he 
is  at  pricky  board. 

Prig,  o.  to  beat  down  in  bargain- 
ing >  to  pilfer. 
Prin,  Preen,  n.  a  pin« 

Priss,  Pnus,  Prush,  a,  b.w., 
Fmdge,  n.  to  press. 

Prixe,  0.  to  raise  by  lever  power. 
Prod,  G.  a  thorn  or  splinter. 

Prod,  Proddle,  Prowk,  o.  to  poke 
with  the  end  of  a  stick,  &o, ;  to 
stir  up. 

Proffer,  o.  offer;  a  tender  of 
services.  'He  profferH  to  help 
us.' 

Prog,  Proag,  o.  provender  to  be 
eaten  in  the  field* 

Proud,  o.  luxuriant — ^applied  to 
rank  vegetation. 

Proi^danoe,  o.  a  providing  of 
victuals,  Ac 

Pry,  0.  a  very  short  bluish  grass, 
and  difficult  to  catch  with  the 
scjrthe;  a  Carez,  'Yon  field 
grows  nought  bit  bent  ajidpry,' 

Pubble,  0.  plump.  Grain  well 
fed  is  '  puhble  as  a  partridge.' 


Puoker,  o.  alarm,  flutter.  '  In  a 
eoA  pucker  J 

Pucker't,  g.  drawn  together  like 
the  mouth  of  a  purse. 

Puddin'  pwoke,  g.  made  of  a 
<  harden  bag  and  a  hemp  string/ 

Pult,  0.  a  fat  and  lazy  cat  or 
woman.     '  A  girt  &t  puU* 

Pum,  0.  to  pummel  or  beat. 

Pummer,  g.  anything  large. 

Pund,  a,  PAwwnd,  8.w.,  Pun,  k. 
poimd, 

Punder,  o.  to  crowd;  to  incom- 
modate  by  crowding.  'They 
niwer  git  a  sidement  meidd,  and 
they're  o'  punderH  up  still.' 

Pund  o'  mair  weight,  o.  a  rough 
play  among  boys,  adding  their 
weight  one  upon  another,  and  all 
upon  the  one  at  the  bottom. 

Punfbald,  o.,  b.w.,  Punfaal',  k. 

pinfold. 
Punsh,  G.  to  kick  with  the  foot 

Purohis,  0.  purchase;  the  me- 
chanic^ advantage  of  a  Hit  or 
pulL  '  He'll  niwer  git  it  up, 
because  he  can  n't  git  a  purchia 
at  it.' 

Purdy,  0.  a  short  and  thickset 
person. 

Pursy,  G.  broken-winded;  asth- 
matic. 

Put,  0.  to  butt  with  the  head. 

Put  on !  G.  hurry  on ;  go  quick ; 
to  tease ;  to  take  advantage  of. 

Put  out,  G.  ashamed,  troubled, 
extinguished.  'Nolly  was  sair 
put  out  about  it.' 

Putten,  G.  put  *  He's  putten  his 
clogs  on.' 

Puttin'  on,  g.  a  temporary  sub- 
stitute* 

Puttin'  through,  g.  severe  exam- 
ination; a  righting  up. 
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Put  tlll%  o.  obliged  to  use  expe- 
dients. '  He's  g^y  sare  puUen 
UtPi  to  git  a  leevin. 

Putty  COW,  0.  a  cow  giyen  to 
attack  people. 

Twokdy  o.  a  poke ;  a  bag.  *  Niv- 
ynt  buy  a  pig  in  a  pwoke  * —  exam- 
ine fixst ;  te£e  nothing  on  trust 

Pwok  mittens,  a  gloves  knit 
without  the  fingers  being  divided. 

Pwok't,  c.  Sbeep  tainted  with  rot 
or  consumption  often  exhibit  the 
symptom  of  a  poke  or  bag  under 
the  jaws. 

Pwort,  HT.w.  port.  'Ey,  Maiy- 
ptoori,* 

Pwosy,  G.  a  nosegay;  posy;  a 
flower. 

Pyanuet,  o.,  k.  the  peony  plant. 
Pyat,  G.  the  magpie. 

Queen  cat,  e.  a  female  cat. 
Queerly,    o.    odd.      'A  rayder 

queerly  swort  of  a  chap.' 

Quern,  g.  an  ancient  hand-mill 
of  stone. 

Quern,  Eem,  g.  to  shout  a  quern. 
The  shout  of  rejoicing  or  iSiank- 
folness  raised  in  the  field  when 
the  last  of  the  crop  is  cut. 

Quest,  0.  the  early  morning 
search  for  a  hare  by  the  scent  of 
the  hounds.  *  Jwon  Peel  questU 
a  hare  up  Skiddaw  side  and  pot 
her  off  beside  t'  man.' 

Quilt,  0.  to  beat. 

Quishin,  Whishin,  g.  cushion. 

'Quittance,  g.  receipt  or  acquit- 
tance. '  Aa'll  nit  pay  without  a 
^guiUance,^ 

Babblement,  o.  the  dregs  of  the 
*  '  people;  rabble. 

Back  and  manger,  o.  'He's  at 

rack    and    manger    now '  —  on 
plenty. 


Backle,  a  lash,  unruly,  in- 
cautious. 

Baff,  0.  an  idle  fellow.   . 
Bafflflh,  o.  of  idle  habits. 

Baft,  o.  a  large  concourse.  'A 
raft  o'  fwok.' 

Bag,  G.  to  rate;  to  scold;  to 
reproach. 

Bag,  Bime,  o.  hoar-frost. 

Bageous,  c,  n.  outrageous. 

Baggabrash,  g.  lowpeople;  vaga- 
bonds. 

Baggelt,  0.  an  active  young  per- 
son of  bad  conduct.  'An  ill 
raggdt  of  a  thing.' 

Baggy  nwos'd,  o.  a  sheep  having 
a  grey  face  and  a  lighter  shade 
of  muzzle  resembling  hoar-frost. 
These  are  feivouiite  marks  on  the 
Herdwick  breed  of  the  county.  " 

Bain  knots,  c.  a  scurf  which  col- 
lects in  lumps  among  the  hair 
on  the  skin  of  a  lean,  outlying 
horse. 

Baiser,  o.  an  addition  to  a  bee- 
hive put  in  beneath. 

Bake,  BeiJdc,  g.  a  journey. 
<He's  te^inn  a  rake  ower  to 
Kendal.' 

Bake,  o.  a  mountain  track  acioes 
a  steep;  to  follow  in  line  as 
sheep  do. 

Bakes,  c.  lines  of  white  foam  on 
lakes  often  noticed  previous  to  a 
storm. 

Bake  steel,  o.,  8.w.,  Bake  shank, 

K.  the  handle  of  a  rake.  *But 
that  tale  is  not  worth  a  rake- 
stde:—Ch,  a  T.  6531. 

Bakkeps,  o.  a  game  among  boys. 

Bakkle,  g.  heedless,  rash.  <  0 ! 
rakd  honde,  to  do  so  foule  amis.' 
^Chaucer,  C.  T.  17227. 

Bam,  G.,  S.W.  a  strong  fetid 
smelL     '  As  ram  as  a  fox.' 
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Bam,  o.  to  ruiah ;  to  ubo  force. 
*BamaiitV  to  butt 

Ttaimnan,  Sammer,  a.  '  A  ram- 
man  girt  an* ' — a  very  large  one. 
•It  M  A  rammer  I* 

Bammel,  a.  ramble. 

Bammel  sleittt,  a  a  very  coarse 
kind  of  slate. 

Samp,  Wramp,  o.  a  sprain  or 
twist;  to  sprain.  ^He  rampH 
his  anJde  at  f  fei^tt  bo'  laik.' 

Bamp8»  G.  wild  broad-leaved 
garlic — Allium  urainum.  Cows 
occasionally  eat  of  this  plant  and 
their  milk  acquires  an  onion 
flayonr. 

Bamahackle,  k.  rude  and  vulgar. 
An  old  writer  says  of  the  B worder 
(horse)  Gowpers  (to  use  their 
own  words),  their  manners  are 
more  ramshackle  than  the  rest  of 
the  Cumbrians. 

Bandi't,  o.  streaked.  This  form 
is  applied  to  butter  when  of  two 
oolour& 

Bandy,  o.  a  termagant. 

Bank,  o.  close  together ;  numer- 
ous. '  As  rank  as  mice  in  a  meal 
kist.' 

Bannel  tree,  o.,  Bannel  boke, 

.  Oally  boke,  n.  the  beam  on 
which  the  chimney-crook  hangs. 
•  T'  rattans  ran  on  f  rannd  tree,* 
—Old  Song. 

Bannigal,  o.,  k.  a  masterful 
child  or  animal. 

Banty,  o.  riotous ;  in  high  spirits ; 
in  a  towering  passion. 

Bap  ho*penny,  o.  a  halfpenny 
worn  smooth ;  a  counterfeit. 

Bap  on  t'  knockles,  g.  to  snub ; 
to  control  sharply. 

Bapout,  0.  to  speak  with  rapidity. 
'Me  rapH  out  his  ugly  woaths as 
fast  as  a  hen  could  pick.' 

Bappak,  o.  a  pet  name  for  an 
unruly  child. 


Bapsoallion,  a.  a  worthless,  ill- 
mannered  fellow. 

Baip*t,  a  a  ragged  sheep  is  rap*i 
— qy.  unwrapped. 

Bash,  0.  brisk. 

Basher,  o.  a  slice  of  bacon. 

Bashleets,  c,  8.w.,  Beshleets,  n. 

rushlights. 

Batch,  o.  to  ramble ;  to  ransack 
vigorously.  *  Baichan*  about  like 
a  hungry  hound.' 

Batch,  o.  a  white  streak  down 
the  face  of  a  horse. 

Bate,  o.  to  whiten  by  bleaching 
on  the  grass. 

Batten,  a.  rat. 

Battan  tails,  o.  the  seed  stems 
of  the  broikd-leaved  plantain — 
Plantago  major. 

Bdwwl,  0.  to  grumble;  to  be 
quarrelsome. 

Bayder,  o.,   s.w.,  Bayther,  k. 

rather  (ironically,  very)  *  Bayder 
o'  t'  wettest' — very  wet. 

Beaoh,  b.  The  natural  divisions 
into  open  parts  of  Ulswater  and 
other  lakes  are  called  reaches. 

Beach  teah,  o.  a  common  ex- 
pression of  welcome  at  the  table, 
signifying  *help  yourself,'  or 
reach  to  and  take. 

Beddd,  c,  S.W.,  Beiidd,  Bwode, 

K.  rode ;  a  spawn  bed. 

Beader  (Scripture  reader),  the 
unordained  clerical  substitute, 
whose  office  ceased  about  1740. 
*  The  reader  of  Newlands  chapel, 
who  was  admitted  to  deacon's 
orders  (amon^  many  others) 
without  examination,  was  by 
trade  a  tailor,  dogger,  and 
butter-print  maker.' — aovihey. 

Be^kk  t'  fire,  g.  to  cover  up  the 
fire  for  the  night 

Be&mm,  c.  to  roam;  to  talk 
wildly ;  to  covet  or  desire.  *  He's 
olas  redmman  ofter  mair  land.' 
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Be^ouiy  c.  a  balk  left  for  a  bound- 
ary line  in  a  conunon  field. 

Sear,  c.  rise,  raise,  rally,  bring 
up;  underdone;  nearly  raw. 

Be^YT,  Buy,  c.  tore,  rove,  rave. 

Be^YYel,  0.,  Byle,  v,  to  use  loose 
talk  in  a  quick  manner;  to  utter 
untruths  ;  to  entangle ;  to  un- 
ravel the  loops  of  knitting. 

Bain,  Beiiu,  Bix,  g.  arise, 
arisen. 

Baoklin',  Wreoklin'  in  old 
times,  o.  the  smallest  of  a 
litter. 

Bedchester,  g.  register. 

Bedflhanks,  o.  the  plant  Poly- 
gonum  Perncaria, 

Bee,  G.  to  riddle  com  in  a 
'  re0-an  sieve '  in  a  peculiar  way, 
when  the  chaff  collects  to  tine 
centre  of  the  sieve,  and  the  dust 
and  small  seeds  of  weeds  &11 
throuffh.  The  winnowins  ma- 
chine nas  set  the  sieve  aaiae. 

Bee-a-san,  s.w.  reason. 

Beed,  g.  to  strip.  Butchers 
reed  the  entrails  of  slaughtered 
auimals  to  obtain  the  fi&t. 

Beed,  Bid,  Bud,  g.  red. 

Beedent,  o.  irritable,  led-f aced. 

Beed  row,  g.  When  barley  ap- 
proaches to  rii>eness  the  grains 
are  streaked  with  red,  and  are 
then  said  to  be  in  the  reed  row, 
and  not  ripe  enough  to  be  cut. 

Beek,  g.  smoke. 

Beep  o'  owom,  g.  a  handful  of 
com  in  the  straw,  used  as  a  bait 
to  catch  a  horse  witix  in  tiiie 
field. 

Beep  up,  G.  to  refer  often  to 
some  unpleasant  subject. 

Beest,    0.,   s.w.,   Beesty,   n.s. 

to  be  obstinate;  to  anest    See 
Tetch. 


Beettit,    a,   b.w.,    Beeaty,   n. 

rancid  or  rusty. 

Beet,  G.  right ;  a  cartwright 

Beet  up,  G.  to  put  things  right ; 
to  give  scolding  advice. 

BeiYera,  k.  robbers  on  the 
borders. 

Beklaa,  o.  the  auricula  plant. 

Bender,  g.  to  melt  tallow,  &c. 

Benky,  c.  lengthy. 

Besait,  g.  a  corruption  of  receipt. 

Beah,  Bus,  k.  the  rush. 

Bestles,  Bidstesikka,  Beatstaka, 
0.,  Budatowera,  BudsteSka,  e. 

the  stakes  to  which  cattle  are 
&stened  in  the  stalls. 

Beato,  c.  at  marbles — to  change 
position  to  obtain  a  better  chance 
of  hitting  an  opponent's  *  taw.' 

Beiidd,  c.  rode ;  rood ;  a  measure 
of  seven  yards  in  length. 

BeiiU,  0.  an  unruly  boy,  colt»  or 

ox,  &0. 

Betinge,  o.,  e.  to  plunge  as  the 
unruly  colt  doe& 

Beiist,  B.  praised,  commended. 

Be&tle,  0.  to  work  underneath, 
or  in  the  ground,  as  a  pig  doea. 

Betitt,  0.,  v.,  Beeat,  &w.  root; 
to  uproot;  grub  up.  'Beutkm 
like  an  unrung  swine.' 

BeiiYY,  0.,  K  to  unroof.  *T? 
wind  reuwt  our  haystack.'  See 
Tirlt. 

Betizz,  G.  arose,  raised. 

Bice,  c,  Beyoe,  v.w.    See  Cook- 

gard. 

Bid,  Bud,  G.  to  uproot  trees  or 
hedges,  &o»  The  frequent  names 
of  Biddhig   and    jStMiding   ap- 

Slied  to  houses  and  fields  have 
oubtless  originated  from  this. 

Bide  an*  tie,  g.  riding  by  turns — 
the  horseman  dismounting  and 
tying  the  horse  up  till  the  foot- 
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man  oomes  up  to  take  his  tarn 
in  the  saddle. 

idsom',  0.,  BudMim'y  k.  ready, 
e^>ert. 

S  0.  plentiful 

SiflT-raff,  c.  disorderly  people. 
*  They're  nought  bit  riff-raff: 

Bift,  0.,  Buff,  S.W.,  Buft^  B.  to 

beloh ;    to  win  a  trick  with  a 

trump  card. 
Big,   G.    ridge.      'The    stcde's 

tigge  tmder  '^^rn  brast.' — Morte 

cTArihur, 

Big  and  for,  o.  ridge  and  furrow, 
as  stockings  were  formerly  knit. 

Big  and  re^inn,  a.  an  arable  field 
held  in  shares  which  are  divided 
by  narrow  green  lines  (ranes), 
and  the  intervals  usually  cul- 
tiyated. 

Biggelt,  G.  an  animal  with  one 
testicle  in  the  loins. 

Biggin',  G.  ridging,  ridge. 

'  I  diyyent  ken  my  oan  house 
Until  I  see  the  riggitC  on't. 
Cheese  an'  breed  is   my  door 
cheeks, 
And  pancedkks  is  the  riggirC 
on'V— Old  Sang. 

Big  rekpp,  g.  the  chain  or  rope 
resting  on  the  cart-saddle;  the 
back-band. 

Bip,  G.  to  swear ;  a  reprobate ;  a 
horse  of  the  worst  description. 
'  An  oald  rip  of  a  horse.' 

and  tear,  o.,  k.  to  swear 
and  vociferate  violently. 

Bipe,  Bype,  g.  to  search  by 
&rce. 

Bipple,  0.  a  slight  scratch. 

Bis'ms,  G.  straws  left  on  the 
stubbles. 

Biflt,  Bust,  G.  rest,  repose.  '  Rist 
ye  a  bit' 

Bit,  c,  K.  to  cut  the  first  line  of 
a  trench  or  drain,  &c.,  with  a 
spade;  a  cart-rut. 


,  G.  to  tear;  to  vomit;  to 
eat  voraciously.  *  Man,  how 
they  dud  rive  an'  eat  I ' 

Biye-ragg,  c.  a  careless  and  head- 
strong person  or  child* 

Bean,  G.  the  roe  of  fish. 

Boantree,  Witohwood,    g.    the 

mountain   ash  —  Fyrm    Aucu^ 
paria. 

Book,  G.  the  distafT. 

Bockgairds,  n.w.  escorts  or 
guuus  of  the  rock.  When  the 
custom  existed  (which  fell  into 
disuse  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century)  of  the  young 
women  meeting  at  each  other's 
houses  on  winter  evenings,  with 
their  rocks  and  spinning-wheels, 
the  youne  men  also  went  to 
conduct  tneir  favourites  home, 
and  to  carry  their  wheels  and 
rocks;  hence  Bockgairds.  The 
evenings  were  enhvened  with 
song  and  story  and  other  pas- 
times, and  the  party  refreshed 
with  roast  potatoes  and  buttear. 
If  any  one  said  she  could  not 
sing,  the  cry  arose  of  preilivl 
preOv !  t.  e.  try  I  try  !  and  any 
attempt  was  allowed  as  an  ex< 
cuse. 

Boke,  c,  B&ak,  8.w.,  Bote,  Bat, 

N.  to  scratch  glass,  &a,  with  a 
point. 

Boom,  0.  instead  of.  'He  com 
in  t'  room  of  his  fieuider.' 

Boond,  0.,  B^wwnd,  8.w.,  Boon', 

K.   round;    a   circuit.      'Aa've 
been  a  lang  rootuf  to-day.' 

Boop't,  B.  hoarse  with  bawling. 

Boosty,  c.  rough  in  manner. 

BoughnesB,  o.,  s.w.  grass  left  for 
winterage. 

Bough  root,  E.  a  carpenter  who 
works  rough  jobs ;  an  unskilled 
one. 

Bound,  o.  large.  '  Fetch  a  trag* 
fill  o'  round  cwols,  lass.' 
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BoUMTi  a  lai^  one.  *  It's  a 
rooaan  lee  at  is  *t.' 

Bowe,  0.,  N.  roll  *  He's  rotoan^ 
amang  plenty.' 

Bowiah,   o.,   Baaiih,    aw.,   n. 

rather  raw. 

Bowk,  o.  the  mist  of  the  valley ; 

to  search.      *Aa  rowkH  o*  my 

pockets  and  could  n't  find  ya 

plack.' 
Bowt,  c,  N.  the  prolonged  roar 

of  the  cow.    *  Bowtan^  at  t*  yat* 

Bowth,     0.,      K.     abundance. 

*  Rowih  o*  gear.* 

Boyster,    Ooyster,    c,    n.    to 

vociferate;  to  bully. 

Boael,  0.,  8.w.,  Bozzet,  n.  resin; 
to  heat  strongly  before  a  fire. 
'Come  in  an  nmd  thy  shins 
a  bit' 

Boszel,  0.  to  beat.  ^Aa'l  rozzel 
thy  back  wid  an  esh  stick.' 

Bnb,  0.,  K.  rib. 

Bnb  on,  o.  to  continue  as  usual. 

*  How's  o' at  hedmm?'  '  RubharC 
on  at  If  oald  bat.' 

Bub  f  wrong  way  o'  f  hair,  c. 

figuratively  to  irritate.  When 
the  hair  of  cats  or  dogs  is  rubbed 
npwiurds  it  causes  angry  feelings 

in  them. 

Buck,  G.  the  chief  part;  the 
majority. 

Bnokle,  o.  a  crowd;  a  great 
number. 

Buckshin,  c.  riot,  disturbance. 
Qy.  from  eruption. 

Bnd,  Buddie,  o.  soapy  hematite 
iron  ore  used  for  marking  sheep. 

Bue-bargain,  a.  an  agreement 
cancelled  by  something  given. 

Buffel't-sark,  o.  a  frilled  shirt. 
See  Cranky-aark. 

Buft,  EL  the  plot  of  ley  ground  to 
be  ploughed  in  the  year. 


Bug,  0.  to  pull  rudely.     '  Rug  at 
it,  lad.' 

Buinate,  o.  to  reduce  to  ruin. 

Bule  o'  ihoom,  a.  guess-work. 

Bum,  a.  droU,  queer.     'He's  a 


rum  an'.' 


Bumbustical,  c.  rude,  over- 
bearing. 

Bummel,  g.  rumble. 

Bunimel  buok,  o.  a  riotous  boy. 

Bummish,  a.  rummage,  ransack ; 
rather  droll. 

Bump  and  stump,  o.  entirely, 
completely. 

Bumpas,  g.  disturbance.  'They 
kick't  up  a  rump<u,* 

Bumplement,  c.  coarse  materials ; 
disorder. 

Bump-neet,  b.  a  night  set  apart 
for  romping. 

Bumpa,  o.  a  game  with  marbles. 

Bumpshin,  q.  an  affray;  dis- 
turbance. 

Bun  a  rig  on,  a.  to  banter ;  to 
ridicule.  In  Lancashire,  to  trot 
out. 

Bunbuttor,  Bumbuttor,  c.  butter 

and  sugar  run  to&ether  with 
spices  and  flavoured  with  rum. 
tt  is  eaten  by  wives  during  their 
confinement;  and  is  offerod  to, 
and  is  ex|)ected  to  be  partaaken 
of»  by  visitors.  The  lady  who 
first  cute  into  the  bowl  is  pre- 
dicted to  require  a  sinular  com- 
pliment. 

Bunoh,  c.  a  hardy  and  thickset 
person  or  animal. 

Bung,  c,  Stap,  o.  the  round 
step  of  a  ladder  or  gate. 

Bunner,  g.  a  small  stream. 

Bunrig,  Bunnin'  oe&YveL  See 
Tumdale. 

Bunt,  G.  an  aged  ox ;  a  strong 
and  low-set  man. 
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'Snrael,  'Rusel,  a.  to  wrestle. 

Buttle,  G.  a  difficult  breathing. 
*T  rtMe  's  in  his  throat  and  h^s 
deean.' 

BuYYen,  0.,  n.  riven,  torn, 

Bwoad,  c,  N.  and  b.,  Booad, 
aw.  road. 

Bwosy,  G.  rosy,  ruddy ;  a  rose. 

Byle,  8.W.,  Beyle,  k.  to  vex ;  to 
annoy. 

Byne,  a.  rein;  to  fasten  the 
horse  by  the  rein, 

Byner,  o.  a  tapering  augur. 

BjTpe,  o.  to  search ;  to  examine 
under  a  search-warrant. 

Byse,  o.  brushwood  used  in 
hedging. 

Bysel,  0.  a  rollicking  child. 

Byre,  c.  to  devour  voraciously ; 
to  tear. 

Backless,  a.  feeble,  weak-minded, 
simple.  The  old  meaning  was 
guiltless. 

Sad,  G.  sodden,  pasty,  bad. 
'lliey  gev  ub  breed  as  sad  as 
bull  fiver.' 

SaddaoL,  g.  a  sad  or  bad  one. 

Bafftree,  Sanghtree,  k.  a  willow. 

Sag.    See  Swag. 

Saggy,  0.  a  game  with  marbles. 

Saim,  G.  lard. 

Saim't,  G.  overcome  with  heat. 

Sal,  G.  shall. 

Salladin,  a  the  plant  celandine, 
Chelidonium  maj'us, 

Sallant,  Sal  n't,  o.,  Saan*t,  s.w., 
Sannat,  Sanna,  sr.  shall  not. 

Sam-cast,  g.  two  or  more  ridges 
ploughed  into  one. 

Sampleth,  g.  a  samplar. 

Sank,  c.  having  sunk. 

Santer,  g.  saunter.      'An  oald 

wife«anfer  '= an  unauthenticated 

tradition. 


Santerment,  g.  trifling  employ- 
ment. 

Sap,  Sappy,  g.  wet^  rainy. 

Sap  heed,  g.  a  simpleton;  soft- 
headed, 

Sapskull,  G.  a  silly  person. 

Sap  whissle,  g.  a  boy's  whistle 
made  from  a  green  branch  of 
sycamore  or  wiflow. 

Sare,  Sedrr,  g.  sore ;  very  much, 
'  He's  Bare  worn.' 

Sark,   G.,   Sbnrt,    b.    a  shirt 

'Strypped  hem  nakyd  to  the 
sarke. — Bom.  of  Rd.  Coeur  de 
Liouy  4653. 

Sarra,  c,  Sarr,  s.w.,  Sarve, 
Serra,  n.  to  bestow  alms ;  serve. 

Sarten,  g.  certain.  '  Down  to  t' 
•ar^w'— restored  to  the  original 
form.  Said  oT  a  tumour  or 
swelling. 

Sartenty,  g.  certainty.  'Kay,  I 
could  n*t  say  for  a  wirtentyj 

Sary,  v.  poor,  pitiable.  'He's 
down  i'  t^  warl  noo,  sary  man.' 

Sattle,  v.  a  wooden  sofa ;  a  settle 
or  swab. 

Saucer  een,  n.  large  and  full 
eyes. 

Sayyer,  g.  taste  or  smell,  savour. 

*  It  teiLsts  oald  sawor^V 

Sawgeatt,  g.  the  cut  of  a  saw. 

Say,  c,  K.  authority,  influence. 

*  He  hes  full  say  ower  o'.* 

Say^  G.  to  check ;  to  restrain. 
'  I  could  n't  say  him,  for  he  wad 
n't  be  said.' 

Scabble,  o.  to  rough  dress  building 
stones. 

Scab't  esh,  c.  an  ash-tiee  having 
cancerous  bark. 

Scale  &h,  b.  a  skimming-dish. 
Soallion,  g.  a  thick-necked  onion. 

Scantiab,     c.    deficient,    scarce. 

*  If  s  amak  of  scantish  or  scantly.  * 

6 
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Scar,  c,  Bker,  n.  the  mark  of  a 
healed  wound ;  a  cicatrix.    8. 

Soar,  c,  K.  to  frighten;  scare; 
the  rough  grayel  and  stone  heds 
on  the  shore  of  the  Solway  are 
called  tears  ;  screea 

Soar,  0.  shy,  wild.  *  Your  cowt's 
parlish  9car,^ 

Soonoe,  c.  the  head. 

Scop,  o.  to  hit. 

Soop,  Spink,  c,  s.w.,  Fleoky 
flecker,  ir.  the  chafflnnh. 

Scope,  0.,  S.W.,  Soap,  zr.  the 
scalp. 

Scopporol,  e.  in  yeterinary  sur- 
gery a  seton. 

Scopy,  o.  thin  of  soil — as  is  usual 
on  the  edge  of  a  hrow. 

Scotty  kye,  o.  Scotch  cattle  or 
cows. 

Soont,  Scour,  o.  a  violent 
purging. 

Scowp,  c.  a  tin  or  iron  dish; 
scope.  '  Summat  to  acowp  on ' — 
something  to  spare. 

Scram,  o.,  b.w.  the  hard  rind  of 
hacon  or  cheese. 

Sorammel,  o.  scramble. 

Scrapple,  o.  an  iron  scraper. 

Sorat,  0.,  S.W.,  Soart,  v.  scratch ; 
the  itch;  a  saving  industrious 
person ;  a  female  hermaphrodite 
sheep. 

Scree,  c,  s.w.  the  running  debris 
on  the  side  of  a  mountain. 

Scrimpy,  c.  pinched,  mean. 

Soroby,  c.  mean,  niggardly. 

Scrogs,  G.  stunted  bushes. 

Soroo,  0.  a  slide;  the  act  of 
sliding.    See  Skurl. 

Scrowe,  a  disorder,  confusion, 
untidiness.  '  Her  house  was  in 
sec  a  Bcrotoe  as  thou  niwer  saw.' 


Scrow-mally,  Sora-mally,  n.  to 

scramble. 
Scrub,  o.  a  small  bundle  of  stiff 
birch  twigs  used  for  cleaning  the 
inside  of  me  porridge-pan. 

Scmb-grass,  e.  the  Eqiiisetum 
or  horse-tail  plant — used  for 
scrubbing  or  polishing  fire-irons, 
ftc. 

Song,  E.  an  old  word  meaning 
the  shade. 

Sonmflahy  o.  to  defeat  a  person 
or  party ;  discomfit. 

Scunner,  b.  to  disdain. 

Scut,  0.  scud ;  to  make  short 
runs.  'He  can  9c%ilt  and  run 
gaily  fast  til  his  dinner.' 

Scut,  o.  the  tail  of  a  hair  or 
rabbit. 

Scuttor,  c.  a  bustling  run  with- 
out much  speed. 

Scutty,  0.,  B.W.,  Cutty,  k.  shorL 

Seaff,  o.  safe,  sure,  certain.  '  It's 
heciff  to  rain  o'  Sunday,  'cause  it 
rain't  o'  Friday.'  A  belief 
hardly  extinct 

Seag,  K.  the  Iris  pseudaeorus 
plant.  See  Mechin  and  Seg- 
gin. 

Seah,  S.W.  the  sea.  'Lgeaksta 
haww  t'  seaKs  swarman'  wi' 
gulls.' 

SeUl  co'er,  a,  SesJl  crier,  k. 

an  auctioneer.  Within  the  pre- 
sent century  it  was  customary 
for  the  parish  dark  to  announce 
to  the  congregation  in  the  church* 
yard,  after  service,  the  sales  to 
be  held  shortly ;  and  also  to  offer 
rewards  for  the  recovery  of  stolen 
goods  or  stray  cattle,  and  other 
notices.  '  r  th'  kurk  garth  the 
dark  co*d  a  9edlV — Anaerewi, 

Sea-mo,  g.  the  gull. 

'  Sea-mo,  »ea-mo,  sits  on  f  sand ; 
Theer  niver  good  weather  when 
thou's  on  V  land.' 

Sekp't  sark,  o.  the  best  Sunday 
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fihirtL  Down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  common 
wearing  things  were  washed  with 
the  dung  of  hens  or  pigs  in  lieu 
of  soap. 

Se^tty  c.  the  summit — ^as,  Bram- 
ley  gedtt,  ^eofallan,  SeatollGt, 
&c, 

BeaYY  o',  c.  a  contrivance  for 
utilising  candle-ends ;  a  saye-all ; 
a  niggurQy  person. 

Seo,  o.  such.  Beo-like,  a.  such 
like. 

Seccan,  Sicoan,  o.  such.     '  Sek- 

kan  a  fellow  he  is  ! ' 

Seokin',  g.  hempen  cloth  of 
which  sacks  are  made. 

See,  G.  to  visit.     *You  mun  co* 

to  «ee  us  when  you  come  our 
way.' 

Beeah. !  o.  see  you  1  attend. 

Seeal,  8,w.  seal.  *Onder  his 
hand  and  9eeal,* 

Seed,  0.,  k.  saw ;  did  see. 

Seed  hopper,  o.  the  basket  from 
which  com  is  sown. 

Seed  sheet,  c.  the  sheet  fTom 
which  com  is  sown. 

Seegh,  K.  sigh. 

Seein*  glass,  v.  a  mirror. 

Seek,  o.  sick ;  n.  to  bring.  '  Seek 
the  kye  heamm.* 

Seek  wife,  o.  a  woman  confined 
in  child-bed. 

Seel,  E.,  Sangh,  n.  the  willow. 

'Seem^  c.  become  or  beseem.  *  She 
does  n't  seem  her  new  cap.* 

Seesta  I  Sista,  a.  look !  seest 
thou  ! 

Seeter,  c,  s.w.  a  worn  or  frayed 
place  in  a  garment. 

Seety,    c,    s.w.,  Seeghty,  n. 

sighty,  far-seeing,  prudent. 

Seeve,    c,  Seeav,    s.w.,    Sesh, 

Bus,  Busk>  N,  the  rush. 


Seg,  c,  s.w.  a  callosity  on  the 
hand  or  foot ;  a  castrated  bull. 

Seggin,  0.,  n.    See  Mechin. 

Selt,  o.  sold. 

Semple,  o.  the  contrary  of  gentle. 
'  Gentle  and  wmple  *  in  station 
and  degree,  are  the  people  of 
quality  and  the  commonalty. 

Sen',  N.  send.  ^  Sen'  the  cat  out, 
hizzy.' 

Sen,  0.,  S.W.,  Sin,  Seyn,  Syne, 

Sin- syne,  k.  since. 
Sennat,  o.  seven  night ;  a  week. 

Serions,  a,  Sarions,  s.w.  re- 
markable. 'It's  a  serious  fine 
day.'     *  Ey,  if  s  sarious  het.' 

Set,  o.  to  appoint ;  to  fix ;  to 
plant ;  to  equal ;  to  escort ;  to 
accompany.  *  Set  a  day.'  *  If 
he  can  n't  bang  thee  he  can  set 
thee.'  The  cut  of  a  potato  to  be 
planted. 

Set,  o.  to  suffer  or  allow.  '  She 
fell  asleep  and  set  f  fire  out' 

Set,  o.  to  nauseate.  '  It  was  sa 
nasty,  it  was  fit  to  set  a  dog.' 

Set  a  fe^,  o.  to  grin  or  distort 
the  countenance.  At  rustic 
s^rts  a  prize  is  occasionally 
given  to  the  person  who  sets  the 
most  unseemly  face  through  the 
opening,  of  a  horse-collar,  as  in  a 
picture-frame. 

Set  by,  o.  held  in  esteem.  '  He's 
girtly  set  hy  hereaway.' 

Set  down,  c.  a  rebuke.  'She 
gave  him  a  good  set  dotvn,' 

Sef  lins,  a.  sediment. 

Set  on,  o.  to  employ.  '  He  set 
me  on  to  work  in  f  garden*' 

Seton,  c.  a  foreign  substance  iih 
serted  in  the  dewlap  of  a  oow  to 
cause  a  discharge  of  matter. 

Set  pot,  o.  a  boiler  set  or  fixed . 
— ^not  movable  on  the  fire. 

Set  tail't  horse.  Cook  tail't  horse, 

G.     The  fashion  was,  about  1800 
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and  previoiisly,  to  divide  the 
under  ligaments  of  the  horse's 
tail,  and  to  suspend  the  tail  by 
pulleys  and  weights  till  the 
wounds  healed  and  the  tail  had 
acquired  an  elevated  and  per- 
manent set.  Some  had  the  ears 
of  their  horses  cropped  as  welL 
Both  acts  of  great  cruelty. 

Betten,  c.  set,  appointed,  com- 
menced. *  Tommy's  seUen  up 
shopkeepin*.' 

SetUe,  G.  a  wooden  sofa  having 
a  box  below  the  seat. 

Settle-steJoiiify  o.,  v.  the  curb- 
stones in  a  cow-house. 

Seimn  and  Byne,  o.  soon  and 
late. 

Shab  ofl^  o.  to  sneak  away;  to 
leave  in  disgrace. 

Shaokle,  c,  Sheckle,  n.  the  iron 

(formerly  a  wiUow)  rinff  which 
slides  upon  the  coVs  re^le. 

EQiaf !  c,  Shangh,  k.w.  an  ex- 
pression denoting  contempt. 
*SAa/o'tha!* 

Bhaff,  Sheaff,  o.,  Bheeaf,  b.w.  a 

sheaf;  to  bind  a  sheaf. 

Shaffles,  Spafies,  o.  a  washy 
weak-legged  creature. 

Bhagrag,  o.  a  mean  person;  a 
vagabond. 

Bhak,  c,  8.W.,  Sliek,  n.  shake. 
'  Shek  a  leg.'    K.  to  dance. 

Shakky  down,  o.  a  makeshift 
bed  on  the  floor. 

Bhaks,  G.  'Nea  girt  shake* — 
nothing  to  boast  of. 

Bhak%  Sliedkk,  c,  n.  shook, 
shaken,  shake  it. 

Bhaktiy,  o.  shaken ;  of  loose  con- 
struction. 

Shally  wallyl  c,  s.w.  an  ex- 
pression of  contempt. 

Sham,  a,  Bhem,  n.,  Shei^mxii,  o. 

shame. 


Shangle,  o.  To  ahangle  a  dog  is  to 
fasten  a  tin  can  to  its  tail  and  let 
him  go. 

Shank  pan,  c,  n.  a  small  pan 
having  a  long  handle. 

Shanknm  naggnm,  Bhanky 
nagrgy*  o.  the  legs;  on  foot. 
'  He  rides  on  shankum  naggum.^ 

Shap,   c.   offer;    to    set  about. 
.    *  How  does  he  shap  f ' 

Shap,  0.,    Shedpp,  8.w.,  Shop, 

N.  shape. 

Shaply,  0.  well-proportioned;  of 
good  appearance. 

Shaps,  o.  very  light  grain ;  grain 
omy  in  shape. 

Sharp,  a.  quick,  active.  '  'Be 
B?iarpf  lads  I ' 

Sharpin'  com.  Smith  corn,  k.b. 

com  given  to  smiths  for  sharping 
the  plough-irons  formerly. 

Sharps,  o.  coarse  flour  containing 
bran. 

Sharp  setX  c-  '^^  hungry. 

Shawins,  a,  She^Tvini,  Bhev- 

vins,  N.  shavings. 

Shaw,  Soaw,  o.  a  natural  copse 
of  wood. 

Shkwle,  c,  Shanunel,  k.  to  walk 

in  a  shuffling  manner.     '  He*s  a 
aJidunolan  ill-geattit  thing  I ' 

Shear,  g.  to  reap  with  the  sickle. 

SheloT,  c,  S.W.,  Bliwor,  n.  reaped. 

'Sheen,  c.  a  contraction  of  ma- 
chine. 

Shelloook,  Stormcock,  c,  Shill- 

apple,  N.  the  missel  thrush. 
Shelly,  0.  an  animal  thinly  made. 

Shelvins,  SkelvinB,  c,  &w.  Bhil- 
▼ina,  Skilvins,  Skilbina,  n. 
board  or  fhimes  to  raise  the  cart- 
sides  with. 

Shepherd's  book,  o.,  e.,  aw.  a 

book  wherein  the  marks  of  each 
owner's  flock  are  pictured  and 
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recorded  for  identifying  straye 
at  the  annual  Shepherd's  feasts. 

Shift,  Skift,  a,  n.  to  remove. 

Shifty,  G.  apt  at  contrivance. 

Shill,  Q.  to  shell  out ;  to  unshell ; 
cold,  chill. 

Shillies,  a,  Shilla,  s.w.,  Shellies, 

N.  shore-gravel. 

Shilly  shally,  o.  hesitating, 
trifling. 

Shindy,  g.  disturbance.  *  Kick 
up  a  shindy.* 

Shinny,  Scabskew,  c,  k.,  Catty, 

8.W.  a  boyish  same;  also  the 
crook-ended  stidk  used  in  tiie 
game. 

Shippen,  Shnp'm,  8.w.  a  cow- 
house. 

Shirk,  G.  a  slippery  character ;  to 
avoid.  '  He'll  shirk  a  hard  job 
if  he  can.' 

Shiyyer,  o.  slaty  debris. 

Shoe-bnckles,  g.  large  silver  or 
other  buckles  worn  on  the  shoes 
about  1800. 

Shoeless  horse,  Unshoe  the  horse, 

0.  I  have  heard  the  Botrychium 
Lunaria  plant  so  called. — W.D. 

Shog,  G.  to  shake.  'He's  shog- 
gan'  wi'  fat/ 

Shog  bog,  G.  a  shaking  bog. 

Shoo !  Hishoo  I  o.  terms  used 
forcibly  to  drive  away  fowls. 
AscheweUf  to  drive  away. — 
Boucher, 

Shooar,  b.w.  shore.  *  Let's  ga 
diwwn  to  f  shooar  an'  hev  a 
dook.' 

Shooder  spaw,  k.  the  shoulder- 
blade. 

Shooder  spole,  c.  a  shoulder-slip. 

Shool,  0.,  N.y  Shooal,  s.w.  shoveL 

Shool  web,  k.  the  blade  of  a 
shovel  or  spade. 


Shoop,  0.,  Choop,  8.W..  K.  the 
fruit  of  the  wild  rose. 

Shoor,    0.,    Seur,    8.w.,    Seer, 

BektTf  K.  sure. 

Shoo  swol,  G.  shoe  sole. 

Shoot,  o.,N.,  SMwwt,  S.W.  shout; 
to  cry  out ;  to  caU. 

Shorpen,  e.  to  shrivel  leather  or 
other  substances  by  heat 

Short,    0.,    8.W.,    Shwort,    n. 

crumbly    like    a    rich     cake; 
peevish. 

Short  oecikk,  g.  rich  fruit  cake. 

Short'nin',  b.  butter,  fat,  or  drip- 
ping used  in  pastry. 

Short  tongue't,  g.  said  of  one 
who  lisps. 

Shot,  G.  a  half-grown  swine. 

Shot,  G.  the  share  of  the  bill  at 
an  inn. 

Shot,  G.  quit ;  rid  of. 

'  Hey  howe !  fsurly  8?iat  on  her ! 
Buried  his  wife  and  danc't  atop 
on  her.' — Old  Song. 

Shot  ice,  c.  ice  frozen  on  a  road 
or  on  ihe  surface  of  the  ground. 

Shot  sheep  or  cattle.  Shots,  g. 

the  refuse;    the  leavings;    the 
worst. 

Shottelt,  K.  warped;  out  of 
truth. 

Shnunps,  c.  shrimps. 

Shndder,  c.  to  shiver ;  a  sudden 
decline  in  markets. 

Shnffle,  Shnffle  and  cnt,  c,  8.w. 

steps  in  old-£aahioned  dancing. 
Shnggy,  N.  a  swing. 

Shnn,  c,  Shoon,  n.  shoes.  *  Shoon 
of  cordewaine.' — Cfiaucer,  C.  T. 
13662. 

Shut,  G.  a  violent  purging. 

Shut,  G.  to  shoot ;  to  discard  the 
worst  of  sheep  or  cattle  from  a 
drove. 

Shntten,  c.  shot.  '  Yon  fellow's 
shuUen  a  hare.' 
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Sliyre^  o.,  n.,  Slysh,  b.w.  a  slice. 
'  Out  thy  Bel  a  shyve  o*  cheese 
an*  breed  an*  eat  it  as  thou 
gangs.* 

8ib,  Tsr.  akin.    Kot  often  used. 

Sicker,  k.  careful,  safe,  reliable. 
'  He*s  a  yarra  Hcker  body.* 

Sidders,  o.,  8.w.  Sheers,  v.  scis- 
sors. 

Side,  c.  to  decide :  the  slope  of  a 
hilL 

Side-bank,  g.  sloping  land. 

Side*baardf,  o.  movable  boards 
to  set  up  on  the  sides  of  carts. 

Sidement,  o.  a  putting  of  things 
to  tiieir  places.  'We  nobbet 
skiftit  here  this  week  an*  hes  n*t 
gitten  a  sidement  yet.' 

Side  up^  o.  to  put  things  to  their 
places. 

Sidim,  Sydlins,  n.  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.  'He's  ge4nn  to  t' 
ndins  o'  Caarel.' 

Sigkttll  o.  a  great  number  or 
quantity.  *  Theer  was  a  iight  o* 
rwok  at  Bosley  feur.' 

Sile  trees,  n.  the  timber  roof- 
blades  of  a  thatched  day  house. 
G^ie  lower  ends  were  placed  on  a 
dwarf  wall,  and  being  of  curved 
oak  the  upper  ends  met  at  the 
ridge,  and  when  erected  thev 
resembled  a  pair  of  whale  s 
jaws. 

Sillaly,  0.,  8.w.  sillily,  foolishly. 

Siller,  N.  silver. 

Sillioan,  a.  a  simpleton. 

Silly,  N.  a  term  of  sympathy. 
'He's  nobbet  hed  peer  luck, 
sUly  man.' 

r,  17.  summer. 


Simmon't,  o.  cemented. 

Sin,  N.  since. 

Sind  down,  c.  to  drink  after 
eating.  '  An*  Bind  it  dovm  wi' 
good  Strang  yal.* — Old  Son{f. 


Siplin*,  N.  sapling;  a  seedling 
tree. 

Sista,  c,  S.W.,  Seesta,  k.  look ! 
see  thou !  seest  thou ! 

Sitten,  0.  sat.  '  She'd  alttm  o'  ^ 
effcemeunn.* 

Sitten  in,  o.  set  in;  long  un- 
washed. '  Fairly  9iUen  in  wi 
dirt.' 

Sitten  land,  c.  grass  land  where 
the  soil  is  stiff  and  unproductive 
through  want  of  cultivation. 

Sitten  to  t'  bottom,  e.  burnt  in 
the  pan. 

Skabscew,  c.    See  Shinny. 

Skaiteh,  o.  to  beat  or  thrash 
with  a  stick  or  rod. 

Skale,  o.  to  spread  about. 

Skam,  c,  Sham,  s.w.,  Skainif 
Shaim,  n.  firesh  oow-dung. 

Ske^ly  G.  a  scale;  a  shed  or 
building  on  the  fell. 

Ske&pp  grekMf  c.  a  graceless 
fellow. 

Ske4tt,  G.  the  skate-fish. 

Skeel,  N.  a  large  water-kit 

Skeery,  g.,  Skary,  n.  wild,  feary. 

Skell,  0.  shelL  '  Borrowdale  nuts 
hes  thin  skdW 

Skelly,  Shelly,  o.  a  fish  found  in 
Ulswater — sometimes  called  the 
freshwater  herring— Correyontw 
/era  of  Cuvier. 

Skelp,  0.,  K.  to  whip  or  beat;  to 
leap  or  run.  .  '  He  akelp't  ower  f 
dykes  and  sowes  like  a  mad 
greyhound.' 

Skelper,  g.  a  large  one. 

Skemmel,  g.  a  long  seat  used  in 
a  former's  kitchen. 

Sken,  s.w.  to  squint. 

Skep,  N.  a  basket  made  of  straw 
or  rushes ;  a  beehive. 

Skerr,  n.  a  pi-ecipice. 
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Skeybel,   n.   a  good-for-nothing 

person. 
Skiander,  o.  to  reproach  severely; 

to  Bcold ;  to  hlow  up. 

Skiar,  c,  8.w.,  Shiar,  n.  to  skim ; 
to  pour  off  from  the  settlings. 

Skidy,  c.  thin,  slender. 

Skift,  a,  s.w.  to  shift;  to  re- 
move. 

Skilly,  N.  skilful ;  having  skill. 
'He's  gay  an'  skilly  at  his  trade.' 

Skipjack,  c,  n.  threast-bone  of 
the  goose ;  a  dandified  fellow. 

Skire,  c.  to  skim. 

Skirl,  o.  to  screech. 

Skit,  o.  to  asperse  by  inuendo ; 
to  cast  reflections  upon. 

Skite,  c.  diarrhoea  in  calves,  &c. 

SkLwer,  c,  Shiwer,  n.  to  dis- 
perse by  force;  to  punish; 
dSbria, 

Skoald,  0.,  Skftald,  s.w.,  Skole, 

Skaai,  N.  scold. 

Skode,  0.,  Skaad,  s.w.,  n.  to 
scald. 

Skoder,  o.  scalder;  the  skin 
frayed  with  heat  and  friction 
during  violent  exercise. 

Skoggers,   o.  footless  stockings 

wore  for  sleeves. 
Skonky,  o.  very  slender  and  bare, 

especially  about  the  head  and 

neck — chiefly  applied  to  short- 

woolled  sheep. 

Skons,  N.  scones,  barley  cakes. 

Skooder,  c.  to  take  great  effect 
upon;  to  bring  down  quickly. 
*Ned  went  a  shuttin'  an'  he 
shooder't  Ihem  down.'  N,  to  bum 
a  girdle  cake  in  baking. 

Skoor,  0.,  N.,  Skewer,  b.w.  scour, 
cleanse. 

Skowder,  c.  disorder. 

Skraffle,  c.  to  scramble,  dispute, 
struggle.      '  He's   hed    a    sare 


tlhraffle  for  a  leevin',  an*  he 
akraffles  an*  disputes  wid  ivry 
body ;  an'  mair  ner  o'  tudder  he 
yance  skraffdt  ower  t'  wo'  an' 
brak  our  worchat.' 

Skrapple,  Corlak,  Cwol  akrat, 
c,  Cowrak,  Colrak,  s.w.,  Col- 
rake,  v.  a  tool  to  scrape  with; 
a  coal-rake. 

Skreed,  c.  a  narrow  strip  of  cloth 
or  land,  &c.  N.  a  long  and 
monotonous  harangue. 

Skreen,  c,  Settle,  k.  a  wooden 
sofa. 

Skribe,  o.  to  write ;  to  subscribe, 
'  I  niver  hed  f  ahrihe]  of  a  pen 
sent  he  went.* 

Skrike,  c,  n.  to  screech  or 
scream. 

Skrike  o'  day,  e.  break  of  day. 

SkrimmiBh,  c,  k.,  Skmininidge, 

N.  skirmish,  scrimmage. 

Skrimpy,  g.  scanty,  mean; 
pinched  hospitality. 

Skrowe,  o.,  Skrowmally,  n.  dis- 
turbance, riot. 

Skmdge,  k.  to  squeeze ;  to  rub 
hard  as  in  scouring. 

Skmf  0*  t'  neck,  g.  the  nape  of 
the  neck. 

Skmffins,  n.  scrapings  from  a  pan 
in  which  sowens  have  been 
boiled.    Bu£Blans. — Brockett. 

Skmffle,  o.  a  fight  in  a  crowd. 

Skrnnty,  a.  dwarfish.  'A 
skrunty  besom ' — one  far  worn. 

*Skry,  0.  descry;  to  discover; 
find  out  'Jemmy  8kry*t  'am 
makkan  oS  wid  his  plunder.' 

Skuff,  Cuff,  0.,  v.  the  hind  part 
of  the  neck. 

Skofter,  g.  hurry.  '  He  com  in 
sek  a  skufter  'at  he  fell  and  brak 
his  shins.' 

Skumfifth,  G.  to  disable;  put 
down ;  suffocate,  discomfit. 
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Skminer,  v.  to  loatha 

Sknnshi  c.  a  rabble  quoin. 

Sknrl,  Q.,  Sliar,  w.  to  slide  on 
the  ice  in  dogs. 

Sfaurriok,    Skuddiek,  Bkolliek, 

c  used  to  denote  something  of 
the  very  lowest  value.  *Nay, 
rU  nut  give  a  skurrick  mair.' 

Skurry,  c.  bustling  huny. 

Bkybel,  n.  a  lazy  fellow ;  an  oak 
twig. 

Bkyfit,  c,  Sorimpy,  of  pinched 
pattern. 

Slaa,  B.W.  slow. 

Slack,  o.  a  shallow  dell. 

Blaek,  e.  slow,  loose,  hollow; 
not  filled,  « Slack  at  a  pinch'— 
giving  way  when  most  needed. 

Slafter,    c,  b.w.,  Slaghter,  w. 

slaughter;  the  agmgate  of  the 
hides  and  skins  taken  off  in  one 
establishment  *  Tanner  Tom's 
bouffht  Butcher  Bob  ala/ter  for  a 
heia  year.' 

Slagffer,  c,  b.w.  to  loiter;  to  be 
untidy;  n.  to  scatter. 

Blagger,  b.w.  applied  to  a  soft 
sandy  place  or  other  soft  sub- 
stanca 

Slain,  c,  b.w.  blighted. 

Slaifter,  c.  to  cut  up;  to  dis- 
fifirure.  *  He  gat  a  atowfenV 
when  he  fought  wi'  Jock* 

Slake,  0.  to  besmear;  bedaub 
slightly;  a  slight  rubbing. 

Slam,  0.  to  win  the  rubber  at 
whist  before  the  adversaries  make 
a  score;  to  win  all  the  tricks. 

Slant,  o.,  Blent,  n.  to  tell  un- 
truths. 

Slap,  o.  to  beat  with  the  open 
hand. 

Slape,  e.  slippery. 

Slape-clogB,  o.  one  whose  word 


is  not  to  be  relied  on.     'He's 
nobbet  a  Blape  dogs.' 

Slape  flnger%  a.  guilty  of  pil- 

fering ;  apt  to  let  things  fall  out 
of  hand. 

Slape  g^ttit,  a.  subject  to  attacks 
ox  diarrhosa. 

Slape  flhod,  a.  A  horse  is  slape 
shod  when  his  shoes  are  worn 
smooth. 

Slapper,  q,  something  large.  '  A 
girt  dapper,* 

Blare,  c.  to  saunter,  k.  to  be 
careless. 

Slaahy,  Clashy,  g.  wet  and  dirty. 

Slat,  o.  slit,  split. 

Slateh,  B.  a  lazy  vagabond;  a 
term  of  reproach. 

Blatter,  a.  to  spilL  '  Slattmy 
weather ! '    *  Ey,  slushy,  varra.' 

Blatter  (long).    See  Out 

Slavrer,  g.,  Slevrer,  k.  saliva. 

Slea  tree,  c,  Sleaa  tree,  b.w., 
Slee  tree,  n.  the  sloe-tree. 

Slea  worm,  o.,  n.,  Sleaa  worm, 

aw.  'the  so-caUed  blind  worm, 

slo-worm. 

SleUck,  V.  to  quench ;  to  abate. 

Sleatt,  G.,  Skle^tt,  k.  slate. 

Sleek,  G.  small  coal;  to  slack 
lime,  ftc. 

Sleek  trough,  g.  a  blacksmith's 
cooling  trough. 

Sled,  G.  a  sledge. 

Sledder  geggin,  o.  a  sauntering 
slovenly  person. 

Sledder,    Sledge,    c,    k.s.    to 

saunter;  to  walk  lasdly. 

Slem,  c,  B.w.  to  slight ;  to  per- 
form carelessly. 

Blew,  c,  to  turn  partly  round. 

'  Slew  that  kist  round  a  bit.' 
Slew't,  0.  partly  intoxicated. 

Slidder,  c.  to  slip  down  to  some 
distance;    the   eliding   of    wet 
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.  earth.     '  And  to  a  drunken  man 
the  way  is  slider,* — Chancer. 

Sling,  a.  to  moye  by  long  and 
steady  strides.  *  He  sl%n{/8  ower  t' 
gnmd  at  a  girt  rate.' 

Slinge,  o.,  SUnk,  Slaak,  n.  to 

-walk  away  abjectly. 
Slink  oofe,  o.  a  cast  calf. 

Slip,  o.  to  slide ;  to  go  quickly 
and  quietly.  *  Slip  away  for 
some  watter,  lass.* 

Slipe,  0.,  TK.  to  unroof  a  building ; 
to  abscond;  an  old-fashioned 
desk  having  a  sloping  lid. 

Slipe,  0.  to  convey  away ;  to  steal. 
'Cuflh!  if  they  hev  nt  sliji^t 
my  geese  agelinn  !  * 

Slipe,  0.,  Sleype,  k.w.  to  sweep 
off  hastQy. 

Slitch,  s.w.  the  mud  on  the  shores 
of  an  estuary ;  sili 

Blither,  k.  to  slip  or  slide  on  wet 
ground. 

Slobber,  c.  to  weep  with  many 
teara  *He  alobber^t  an*  yooPt 
like  a  bam.* 

Slocken,  g.  to  quench  thirst;  to 
slack  lime. 

*  r  th'  chimlay  neuk  some  gay  good 
hawns  (hands) 
^'  gayly  ill  to  alokken. 
Fell  tea  wi  poddingers  an*  cans 
An'  feVt  weel  to  git  drukken.' 
Mark  Lonsdalea  *  Upshot* 

Slodder,  Bladder,  Bladderment, 

0.  mud,  filth,  mire. 

Blorp,  K,  the  noise  made  in  sup- 
ping with  a  spoon,  or  in  care- 
lessly drinking  from  a  glass,  and 
drawing  in  air  at  the  same  time. 

Slot,  0.  a  door-bolt  or  a  wooden 
cross-bar;  a  quarryman's  term 
for  a  wedge-shaped  block  of 
stone  in  situ ;  a  drainer's  term 
for  a  fall  of  earth  from  the  side 
of  his  drain. 


Blotch,  c.  to  walk  heavily  as  a 
cart-horse  doe& 

Slowdy,  c.  untidy. 

Slowmy,  o.  soft  and  weak  straw 
which  has  been  laid  or  lodged 
while  growing. 

Blowpy,  c.  sloppy,  muddy;  soft 
as  mud. 

Slnr,  G.  to  do  things  ineffect- 
ively— to  *  Blur  them  ower.* 

BlnBh,  G.  slops;  thin  mud;  snow 
broth  ;  a  dirty  person. 

Bmaok,  g.  quick.  '  He  ran  down 
like  smack,* 

Bmaok,  o.,  k.  to  whip ;  the  sound 
of  a  hearty  kiss.  <  Wi'  kisses  et 
sotmdit  like  f  sneck  of  a  yat.* — 
Anderson, 

Smash,  g.  to  break.  « He  emasKt 
it  to  atoms.' 

Smasher,  g.  anything  large  and 
powerful. 

Smatoh,  g.  a  smattering.  'He'd 
a  smaich  of  o'  things  and  was 
clever  at  nin.' 

Bmeer,  Smenr,  v.  to  anoint,  be- 
smear, smother. 

Smeeth,  o.,  Bmee,  n.  smooth. 

Smell  a  rat,  g.  to  suspect. 

Smit,  0.,  Buddie,  s.w.  the  coloured 
mark  of  ownery  put  upon  sheep. 

Smiihers,   o.    small    fragments. 

*  It  was  o'  brokken  to  smithers.* 
Smittle,  G.  infectious,  sure.    <  It's 

as  smitde  as  t*  scab.'    *  Yon  whin 

bed's  varra  smitUe  for  hoddin'  a 

hare.' 

Smoot,  c,  Bmnte,   s.w.,  Smoot 

hole,  N.  a  hole  to  creep  through ; 
the  act  of  creeping  through  a 
hole.     *  A  hare  smoot,* 

Smndder,  c,  Smoor,  a,  Smenr, 

N.  smotiier.  A  number  of  sheep 
were  smothered  in  the  snow  on 
the  26th  May,  1860,  and  a  tup 
was  released  from  a  drift  at  Gow- 
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barrow   with   maggots    in   ids 
hack, 

Bmng,  Smnsb,  o.  smart;  tidily 
dressed. 

Smuly,  0.  smooth  spoken  bat 
deceptiye. 

Smutty,  o.  fonny  and  somewhat 
indelicate.  '  He  telt  sly  $mutty 
stwories  an'  meadd  them  o'  laugh.' 
— Ander9on, 

Snaok,  g.  a  lunch ;  a  short  meaL 
'  Five  medUs  a  day  and  a  9nack 
at  gangan'  to  bed. — BorrowcUUe 
letter, 

SnaokSy  o.  shares.  'We'll  ga' 
$nackB  if  we  win  ought.' 

SnaAeB,  SpaffleSi  o.  a  weak  but 
healthy  person. 

Snaflan',  o.  trifling. 

Snags,  0.  projecting  ends  where 
branches  have  been  cut  off 
trees. 

Snap,  G.  a  gingerbread  cake  about 
the  size  of  a  crown  piece. 

Snape,  g.  to  curb,  restrain,  snub. 
*  Our  taty  tops  gat  a  $napin*  wi' 
frost.' 

Snapper,  o.  to  hit  the  ground 
Willi  the  toe  in  walking. 

Snappy,  o.  short-tempered. 

Snar,  is.  cross-tempered,  unsoci- 
able, currish. 

Snar,  Snarl,  g.  snare. 

Snarl  knot,  g.  a  knot  that  can- 
not be  drawn  loose. 

Sneok,  g.  a  latch;  a  hitch  or 
stop. 

Sneok  drawer,    c.   a   covetous 

person.  Formerly  one  who 
draws  the  string  and  lifts  the 
latch  of  the  door  and  enters 
without  ceremony. 

Sneeket,  n.  the  latch-string. 

Sneok  hay,  o.  hunger.  When  a 
horse  stands  tied  outside  a  door 


it  is  said  to  eat  9neek  hay,  i.  c. 
hunger. 

Sneok  posset,  g.  a  disappoint- 
ment —  commonly  applied  to 
suitors  who  are  not  admitted. 

Sneer,  g.  snort.  'If  a  horse 
sneers  efter  he  coughs  he's  nut 
brokken  windit' 

Snell,  K.  a  shaim  biting  wind  is  a 
sndl  blast  '  Here  a  sharp  m wor- 
nin',  John.'  '  Ey,  as  mdl  as  a 
stepmother^s  breath.' 

Snerls,  o.  nostrils. 

Snerp,  c,  Snarl,  g.  a  snare. 

Snerp't,  o.,  Snarl't,  g.  caught  in 
a  snare ;  tightened,  contracted. 

Snerp  up,  c.  to  draw  together 
like  the  mouth  of  a  purse. 

Snort,  G.  laughter  suppressed 
with  difficulty  is  9nertan\ 

Snow,  0.,  K.,  Snaat,  s.w.  snowed. 

Sneyp,  k.w.  snipe.  See  Eam- 
merbleat. 

Sniok,  0.  to  clip  a  sheep,  Sec,  in 
uneven  ridges. 

Snifter,  c.  to  inhale  sharply 
through  the  nostrils.  'In  a 
snifter' — as  quickly  done  as  a 
snifter, 

Bnig,f  G.  to  drag  timber  by  horse 
and  chain ;  to  lop  the  branches 
off  fallen  timber. 

Snip  feksst,  Snip't,  g.  having  a 
white  streak  down  the  face. 

Snite,  E.  to  blow  the  nose,  Sax. 
'He  snitit  his  nwose  wid  his 
finger  and  thoom.' 

Sno-broth,    a,  k.,   Snaa-broth, 

S.W.  half-diBsolved  snow. 

Snod,  G.  smooth,  velvety.  'As 
snod  as  a  mowdywarp.' 

Snoot  band,  o.,  Veb-plate,  v. 

the  iron  plate  on  the  toe  of  a 
clog. 

Snooze,  Snooile,  c,  Snows,  k. 

half-sleeping. 
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Snork,  c.  to  noisily  inhale  thiough 
the  nose. 

Snot,  G.  the  thick  mucous  from 
the  noee< 

Snotter,    c,    v.    to    blubber. 

*  SnoUer  an'  yool' — blubber  and 
cry. 

Snotty,  e.  mean.  'He's  a  laal 
snotty  cur  of  a  fellow.' 

Snowk,  c.  to  work  with  the 
snout  as  a  pi^;  or  a  mole  does ;  to 
act  in  an  unaerhand  way. 

Snuffle,  0.,  S.W.,  Sneevel,  k.  to 

speak  through  the  nose. 

Snuffles,  o.  a  cold  affecting  the 
nasal  organs. 

Snurl't,  0.  drawn  together; 
shrunk. 

So,  c,  So,  Saa,  s.w.,  n.  to  sow 
com,  &c. 

Sobby,  Soddy,  Soggy,  o.  bulky 

and  heavy  as  a  sod. 

Seek,  G.  a  ploughshare. 

Softuh,  Softly,  o.  a  term  of  com- 
parison.    *A  io/tish  mwomin*.' 

*  Ey,  it  rayder  weets/ 

Soft  soder,  o.  flattery. 

Soil^  o.  to  feed  cattle,  &c.,  on 
green  food  in  the  houses  in 
summer. 

Solid,  Q,  an  occasional  substitute 
for  solemn. 

Sonks,  N.  turves — used  instead  of 
saddles,  and  girthed  with  hay- 
bands. 

Sonsy,  K.  lucky,  full,  generous. 

Sonsy,  G.  stout  and  heavy ; 
plump. 

Soo,  a.  Sough,  N.  the  distant 
sighing  or  surging  of  the  wind 
or  sea. 

Sooa,  0.,  s.w.  so  I  be  quiet ;  let 
alone.  This wordis often  doubled, 
as,  woa  sooa  ! 

Sooals,  0.  a  swivel  joint  in  a 
chain,  commonly  termed  a  pair 
of  sooals. 


Sooins,  G.  so  wens;  x>ottage  of 
oatmeal  dust. 

Soond,  0.,  Skwwnd,  s.w.,  Soon', 
ST.  sound. 

Soop,  c,  Sonpi  N.  to  sweep. 

Soople,  0.,  N.  supple,  flexible; 
the  second  half  of  a  flail. 

Soopple  jack,  c.  a  pliant  and 
knotted  West  Indian  walking- 
stick. 

Sooren,  o.  to  become  sour; 
leaven. 

Soor  dockin',  g.  wild  sorrel — 
Bvmex  ascetosa, 

Soor  milk,  c,  k.,  Sawwer  milk, 
Ohem't  milk,  s.w.  butter-milk. 

Sop,  c,  s.w.  a  tuft  of  weeds  or 
grass,  &o. ;  a  body  of  blacklead 
in  situ. 

Sop,  Boss,  c,  Waze,  Weeze,  n. 

a   milkmaid's   cushion    for  the 
head. 

Sose,  Saas,  ir.  sauce,  impertin- 
ence. 

Sositer,  c,   Saasiter,    s.w.^    n. 

sausage. 

SoflS,  0.,  N.  to  plunge  into  water ; 
to  fall  heavily.  '  He  fell  wid  a 
soss  like  a  wet  seek' 

Setter,  g.  the  noise  or  sound  of 
boiling  pottage,  &c. 

Sense,  g.  to  wet  a  person  copiously. 

Souse,  c.  something  very  sour. 
*  Sour  as  souse,*  [Souse  is  brine, 
pickle.  Hence  soused  gurnet,  i.  e. 
mckled  gurnet  (HalliweU). — 
IF.  W.8.'] 

Sowder,  Sowdennent,  c.  a  mix* 
ture  by  a  bimgling  cook.  *  Sec 
a  sowder  Betty  meidd.'  —  Old 
Song, 

Sowe,  c,  Sengh,  v..  Poo',  8.w.  a 

wide  and  watery  ditch. 
Sowpy,  c,  F.  soft,  spongy,  watery. 

Sewt,  G.  the  joint-ill  in  lambs 
and  calves. 
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Sowt,  Soght,  V.  sought,  brought. 
*  Jimmy's  sogJtt  the  keye  he^mmu' 

Spak,  Spe^kk,  c,  b.w.,  Spok,  k. 

spoke,  spake. 

Spang,  c,  K.  to  leap;  to  spiing; 
to  span. 

Spanghnoi  c,  Bpangwhew,  v. 

to  pitch  up  violently. 

BpangleSy   c.  the  spade  suit  of 

cards. 
Spang't,  o.  blotched.    '  A  epang't 

cow.* 
Spanker,   g.  a  tall  and  active 

young    person;     a    feuft-going 

horse. 

Spankin',  c.  a  beating. 

Span  new,  Splinter  new,  Spang- 

fire  new,  Spick-and-span  new, 
0.  never  having  been  used. 

Spare  rib,  o.  the  vertebrae  and 
ribs  of  pork. 

Spatterdashes,  Spats,  Splatter- 
dashes, c.  gaiters. 

Spe^ddin^  c.  a  trench  of  one 
spade  in  depth. 

Spekll,  Spell,  a.  a  chip;  a 
splinter. 

Spe^nn,  g.  to  wean. 

Spektt,  c,  Spete,  v.  a  sudden 
and  heavy  &11  of  rain ;  a  water- 
spout.      '  A  apedtt  o'  rain.* 

Spe^TY,  0.  to  castrate  a  female 
animal. 

Specks,    Speckets,    Spentioles, 

Glasses,  a.  spectacles. 

Speer,  s.  euquire.  ^Speer  at 
him' — ask  him. 

Spekes,  o.,   n.,    Speeaks,    b.w. 

wheel-spokes. 

Spelk,  0.,  'S.  a  splint ;  rib  of  a 
basket;  a  rod  to  fasten  down 
thatch. 

Spelk  hen,  g.  the  hen  paid  an- 
nually to  the  lord  of  the  manor 
for  liberty  to  cut  spelks  in  the 
lord's  woods. 


Spell,  G.  a  turn  of  work,  &c. 
'  Let* s  tak  a  9peU  at  kemin'.' 

Spetoh,  «.  a  patch  on  a  shoe,  &c. 

Speyther  wob,  n.  the  spider's 
web. 

Spioe  wife,  g.  a  hawker  of  ginger- 
bread, &C. 

Spiddick,  o.  spigot 

Spider  shanks,  a  one  having 
very  slender  legs. 

Spile,  c.  the  vent-peg  of  a  cask ; 
a  stake. 

Spiigy,  0.  greedy,  stingy. 
Spink.    See  Soop. 

Spinnel,  g.  spindle.  ^ Our  wheat's 

Sinneilan'  up  and  gaan  to  shut' 
boot). 

Spirin',  b.  piercing,  penetrating. 
Applied  to  a  cold  and  rainless 
wind;  droughty. 

Spirt,  G.  to  eject  a  small  quantily 
of  saliva.  Spurt,  G.  to  eject  a 
mouthful.  'He  ^purUt  baoca 
slawer  o'  t*  fleer  ower.' 

Spirt,  G.  a  short-lived  energy. 

Spit,  G.  When  the  warning  drops 
of  a  shower  &lls  *  it  rayder  «p»to.' 

Spite,  G.  deflance.  'It  sal  be 
done  in  spite  of  his  teeth  '-—or  in 
defiance  of  him. 

Spitten  pioter,  c.  a  strong  like- 
ness. *  Yon  bam  's  his  varra 
spitten  picter,^  [I  suspect  spitten 
means  pricked.  One  way  of  get- 
ting an  exact  copy  of  a  drawing 
is  to  prick  out  the  outline  with 
apin.— IT.PF.S.] 

Splat,  0.  had  or  did  split. 

Splatter,  g.  to  bespatter. 

Splitten,  G.  being  split. 

Splnfbn,  N.  a  bag  or  pouch. 

Splntter,  g.  to  speak  too  quick 
for  distinct  utterance. 

SjK)alder,  k.  to  stagger;  awkward 
in  gait.  *He  spodlder't  like  a 
new  drop't  fwoL' 
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Spole,  Spoalder,  o.  to  partially 
separate  the  shoulder-blade  of  an 
animal  from  the  chest. 

'Sponsible,  e.  respoBsiblOy  sub- 
stantiaL 

Spot,  0.  place  of  service.  'I 
gang  to  my  spot  at  Martinmaa' 

Sprag,  Q.  a  clnbby  lump  of  wood 
to  put  in  a  wheel  to  stop  pro- 
gress, 

Sprent,  Sprint,  c.  to  sprinkle. 
A  pen  eprints  when  it  scatters 
the  ink  oyer  the  paper. 

Spitqj't,  E.  half-starved;  miser- 
able-looking. 

Sprint,  Sprent,  o.  a  snare  for 
gamebiids. 

Sproag,  0.  a  jaunt  '  Let's  gang 
for  a  aproag.^ 

Spnnk,  a.  animation,  spirit. 

Spnnky,  a.  lively. 

Spnrtle,  ir.  a  thin  piece  of  wood 
used  for  turning  cakes  on  a 
eirdle;  an  implement  used  in 
Etching. 

Spnrtle,  k.  to  kick  with  the  feet 
as  a  child  does  when  on  the 
nurse's  knee. 

Squab,  c,  Swab,  n.  an  inferior 
sort  of  wooden  sofa  not  having 
the  seat-box  of  the  settle. 

Square,  g.  true,  correct,  fit. 
'That  breks  nea  sqtiares^ — it 
does  not  disarrange  the  pre- 
cision. 

Squary,  o.  short  and  broad. 

Squirtle.    See  Swirtle. 

Stack,  G.  stuck.  '  He  stack  in  a 
bog.' 

Staddam,  c.  a  dam  or  weir  across 
a  stream. 

Staff  herdin',  n.  herding  cattle, 
&o. ,  by  stealth  in  another  man's 
pasture. 

Stag,  G.  a  colt;  a  young  game 
cock. 


Stagger,  g.  to  confound ;  to  con- 
fuse. 

Stakker,  g.  stagger.  'He  gtak- 
ker't  a  bit  an'  than  he  fell.* 

Stand,  c,  s.w.  a  cattle  grass. 

Standert,  o.  standard;  the  up- 
right against  which  the  double 
barn-doors  shut. 

Stand  for,  c.  to  become  sponsor 
for. 

Stang,  G.,  and  Steng,  y,  a  sting ; 
did  sting ;  a  pole ;  a  cart-shaft. 

Stanger,  o.  the  wasp. 

Stan^^',  o.  men  guilty  of  beating 
their  wives  have  been  forcibly 
hoisted  astride  of  a  pole  or  »tangy 
and  borne  through  the  village 
in  derision.  Unwary  travellers 
are  entrapped  on  Christmas  and 
New  Years  days  and  threatened 
with  the  stang  imtil  they  contri- 
bute a  trifle  to  be  spent  in  drink. 

Stank,  c,  Stenk,  n.  to  groan 
short.  '  Stankan*  and  greJinnan' 
as  if  he  ail't  sunmiat.' 

Stank,  Stenk,  k.  an  artificial 
pond;  water  dammed ;  a  midden. 

Stap,  G.  stave  of  a  tub ;  step  of  a 
ladder.  <  Tim's  gone  o'  to  staps ' 
=  become  insolvent. 

Stape  up,  G.  to  upset  or  over- 
turn. 

Stark,  C,  s.w.  hide-bound;  un- 
naturally stiff. 

Starken,  b.w.,    Storken,  k.  to 

stiffen. 

Stark  mad,  Danoin'  mad,  g.  Id  a 

towering  passion. 

Stark  nekkk't,  g.,  Sterk  nedkk't, 

N.  entirely  naked ;  raw  spirit. 

Stark  weather,  s.w.  continued 
dry  and  cold  north  and  east  winds. 

Star  ileet,  o.  frog  spawn  dropped 
on  the  ground. 

Start,  t>.  the  long  handle  of  a 
wooden  pail.    Belg. 

I  Startle,  g.     Cattle  startle  when 
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they  erect  their  heads  and  tails, 
and  gallop  madly  in  hot  weather 
through  fear  of  the  stinging 
flies. 

Starty,  c,  8.w.  nervous ;  subject 
to  jump  or  start  on  alarm. 

'Statesman,  c,  s.w.,  Laird,  k. 

the  owner  of  an  estate ;  a  yeo- 
man. 

Stayk,  c,  v,  to  wander  listlessly ; 
to  blunder.  *A  girt  staykan* 
feuU!' 

gtay't,  0.  stayed,  staid,  sedate. 
Stayvel,  Swayrel,  c,  Stevyel,  k. 

to  saunter  like  a  person  without 
employment. 

Stead,  c.  an  unenclosed  plot  on 
a  mountain  or  common  on  which 
certain  parties  haye  defined 
rights,  as  on  Borrowdale,  Wyth- 
bum,  and  other  fells.  ('  Steed 
or  Stede  siffnifieth  place,  as  etow 
also  doeth.  —  F(8r«<€yan.) 

Steaddlin',  c,  Stadlin*,  8.w.  a 
foundation  of  straw  or  brush- 
wood, &c.,  for  a  com  or  hay 
mow,  to  prevent  damp  rising. 
Formerly  dry  turves  were  most 
used. 

Stedikk  and  ryse,  a.  the  same  as 
Cockgard. 

Ste^oin,  a.  stone. 

Bteanny,  Steknn't  hone,  o.,  k. 

stallion ;  an  entire  horse. 

Stack,  B.  to  resist ;  to  be  obstin- 
ate or  tetchy. 
Stee,  a.,  and  Stey,  n.  a  ladder. 
Steedit,  o.  supplied. 

Steepin'  rain,  q.  a  very  pene- 
trating rain. 

Steg,  G.  gander. 

Stencher,  o.  a  staunchion. 

Stenslif  0.  strong,  staunch.  *  Hes 
ta  gitten  stensh  ageann  P ' 

Stepmother  bit,  o.  a  scanty  al- 
lowance. 


Steiikk,  N.  a  silly  fellow. 
Steiikk,  o.,  Stei^  n.  to  shut, 

close,  fasten.    '  Sieukk  that  deur, 
lad.' 
Steiill,  c,  K.,  Steeal,  s.w.  stool; 
to  tiUer ;  to  spread  in  growing. 

Stew,  c,  Stoor,  s.w.,  k.  dust 
Stew,   0.,  K.  excitement,  haste. 

'  In  a  girt  stew,* 
Stibble,  K.  stubble. 
Stiek  up  for,   o.  to    advocate. 

*  He  stack  u/p  weel /or  Tom.' 
Stickle,  c.  fright,  alarm.     '  In  a 

parlii^  stickU.* 
Sticky,  G.  adhesive,  clammy. 
Stiddy,  G.,  and  Stnddy, k.  steady; 

an  anvil ;  stithy. 
Stife, ».  strong,  sturdy,  obstinate. 

Stife,  B.,  Styth,  c.  foul  air  in  a 
mine  or  quarry  after  blasting — 
and  adj.  lusty.  This  last  mean- 
ing is  obsolete  or  nearly  so. 

Stigh!  HiB-stigh!  a,  k.  terms 

used  in  driving  pigs. 
Still,  o.  always.     *  He  still  does 

that  way.' 

Still  an'  on,  c.  yet,  &c.  '  Still 
an'  any  tudder  was  better.' 

Stilt,  a.  the  arm  and  handle  of  a 
plough;  to  walk  in  a  stiff 
manner. 

Stinjy  aal  carl,  k.  cross-tempered 
old  man. 

Stinkin'  Soger,  o.  the  knotted 
figwort — Scrophularia  nodosa. 

Stint,  c.  Stent,  n.  to  limit ;  to 
send  out  to  grass;  a  cattle- 
grass. 

Stir,  c.  bestir.     '  Stir  thy  feet> 

Bob.'    Excitement. 
Stirk,  Stork,  g.  a  yearling  heifer 

or  bullock. 
Stirran',  c,  8.w.,  Stnrran*,  w. 

stirring,  active.    *  He's  a  sUrrJin' 

lad,  yon.' 
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Btimip  cup,  o.  the  parting  glass 
drank  at  fiie  door. 

Stirrup  oil,  o.  a  beating  with  a 
strap. 

Sto,  c,  Staa,  b.w.,  k.  stall;  a 
surfeit.  '  Plenty  o'  butter  wad 
sto  a  dog. ' 

Stob,  a.  stab ;  a  post  or  stake. 

Stomaohy  o.  unbelief.  ^I  can't 
stomach  that.* 

Btomaehful,  c.  having  a  good 
appetite. 

Btoondy  a,  Stoon,  k,  astound ;  to 
benumb ;  the  pain  resulting  from 
a  blow. 

Stoor,  G.  dust  blown  about 

StooY%  Btuv't,  c,  Tov't,  N.  the 
ear-mark  of  a  sheep  by  haying 
the  end  of  the  ear  cut  off. 

Stop,  G.  to  stay ;  to  stow  or  pack. 
*  Stop  them  things  into  t'  drawer.' 

Stope,  0.,  Staap,  s.w.,  k.  to  walk 
as  in  the  dark.    See  Pope. 

Stoppan'  spot,  a.  the  limit, 
'ly'ry  thing  hes  a  aioppan*  spot 
bit  time.' 

Storm,  o.  a  continued  heavy  rain 
with  wind. 

Stormoock.    See  Shelloook. 
Storten,  Storken,  Starken,  o.  to 

stiffen;  coagulate. 
Stot,  o.  a  young  ox. 

Btott,  a.,  and  Stutt,  Stud,  tx.  to 
bound  as  a  sheep  or  deer  does 
when  jumping  with  all  the  feet 
together. 

Stotter,  o.,  Stowter,  k.  to  walk 
clumsily. 

Stowe,  a,  K.  to  place ;  to  cram. 

Slower,  G.  estover ;  a  stake. 

Stower  and  yedder,  o.,  s.w., 
Steakk  and  reyae,  n.  a  mode  of 
hedging.    See  Cockgatfd. 

Strakes,  a.  lengths  of  iron  in 
lormer  use  for  wheel  tire. 


Strang,  o.  strong,  fetid.  '  Straiig 
as  rotten  cheese.' 

Streak,  Streaker,  c,  Straker, 

s.w.  a  straight-edged  ruler  used 
to  sweep  on  the  extra  quantity 
from  a  measure  of  grain;  a 
strike. 

Streek,  Straik,  o.  to  stretch ;  lay 
out  a  oori>»B.  In  countrr  places 
a  streekirv  is  commonly  followed 
by  a  tea-drinking  and  afternoon's 
ffossip  in  a  low  tone,  at  the  coze- 
house. 

Streemers,  o.,  ir.,  Stree^ers, 

B.W.  northern  lights — awrora 
horecUis, 

'Streen,  Strera,  g.  to  strain,  sprain, 
distrain.  When  the  compiler  of 
this  was  removing  to  another 
residence,  a  friendly  neighbour 
offered  assistance,  sayine — '  If 
you  want  any  help  at  »dftin' 
you  mun  *streen  (distrain)  on  us.' 

Strenth  o'  men  and  pitchforks, 

0.  power,  influence. 

Strickle,  g.  a  sanded  piece  of 
wood  used  for  cQiarpening 
scythes. 

Striddle,  g.  and  Struddle,  n. 
stride,  straddle. 

Strike  street,  o.  to  balance  the 
matter  even  hands. 

Strikin'  Snife,  o.^  Choppin'  knife, 
8.W.,  Chopper,  n.  a  butcher'n 
cleaver. 

Strint,  0.,  Strone,  a  term  for  the 
milk  as  it  is  drawn  from  the 
teat  by  the  hand ;  the  smallest 
quantity.     *  A  strint  o*  milk.' 

Strip,  G.  to  draw  the  after-ndlk- 
ings  of  cowa 

Strippins,  g.  the  last  of  the 
milking. 

Stritch,  c.  to  strut  haughtily. 

Stritcher,  g.  stretcher;  a  softened 
term  for  an  untruth 

Stroke,  o.  a  comparative  term  of 
augmentation.  'A  good  stroke 
o'  biz'ness.' 
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Stroke,  c.  step,  measure.  *  He 
has  a  lang  stroke  o'  t'  grand' — he. 
takes  long  strides. 

Stroppan*,  e.  strapping,  tall, 

active. 
Btmoken,  g.  stricken.     'CsBsar, 

'tis  strucken  eight.' — Shaksp, 

Stnint,  "s,  pet,  sulks. 

Stninty,  Strinty,  o.  dwaifish. 

Strwoan,  b.  to  milk  laboriously. 

Stub,  o.  to  grub  up. 

Stubs,  0.,  Stamps,  k.  the  old 
nails  from  a  horse's  shoe — ^used 
for  dog-nails. 

Studden,  o.  stood.  'Thou  sud 
ha'  stiMen  up  for  us.' 

StuiFment,  o.,  b.w.  something 
wordless;  doubtfdl information. 

Stulp,  c,  Stoop,  B.W.,  K.  a  gate- 
post ;  the  tuining-post  in  araoe. 

Stummer,  o.  stumble. 

Stump  an'  rump,  g.  the  entirety. 
*  He  snap't  it  up  9tump  an'  rtmip,* 

Stumps,  G.  leg&  'Stir  yer 
stumps,* 

Stunohy,  g.  short  and  stout 
'It's  a  good  laal  stunch  of  a 
pwony.' 

Stunner,  O.,  K.  something  extra- 
ordinary. 

Stur,  G.  stir,  agitation. 

Stwory,  G.  story;  an  untruth. 
*Tha1^s  a  stwory  Til  be  bound 
for  't.' 

Styme,  c,  Steyme,  k.w.  used  to 
express  peilect  darkness.  *  Oan 
n't  see  a  siyme.' 

Styne,  Styan,  c.  a  painful  swell- 
mg  on  the  eye-lid. 

Styth,  c.  a  suffocating  vapour. 

Suok  I  c,  B.W.  a  call-note  for 
calves. 

Suckam,  o.  the  liquor  that  drains 
from  a  dung-heap  — '  middin 
iuckam,* 


Sucken,  g.    See  Bond  sueken. 

Suekeny  land,  e.  moist  land  of 
good  quality. 

Sud,  G.  should. 

Suddent,  g.  sudden ;  should  not 

Sud  ta,G.  should  thou.  'Thou  sud 
behave  thy  sel  better  'at  sud  taJ 

Suer,  c.  Seer,  Seur,  k.   sure. 

*  For  suer ' — for  a  cer^iinty. 

Suller't,  0.  stuffed  or  choked  up 
withoold. 

Sununaty  g.  something,  some- 
what. 

Summat-like,  g.  likely  for  the 
purpose;   pretty    or   becoming. 

*  Theer,  that's  summai'like  ! ' 

Summer  gektt,  c.  summer  pastur- 
age. 'Our  why  was  summerH 
on  f  feU.' 

Sump,  c.  a  puddle;  a  hole  at 
the  bottom  of  a  pit  to  collect 
water  in. 

Sumph,  "S.  a  blockhead. 

Sunnydde,  g.  south  side.  When 
Hugh  Hu^,  the  Troutbedc  giant, 
went  on  the  king's  summons  to 
London,  and  was  asked  what  he 
would  like  for  dinner,  he  replied, 
'the  sunny  side  of  a  wedder.' 
No  one  knowing  the  sunny  side 
of  an  animal,  the  king  ordered  a 
sheep  to  be  roasted,  and  Huffh 
ate  tne  whole  flesh  at  the  meaL 

Sup,  G.  to  sip ;  an  indefinite 
measure  of  liquida  'A  girt 
sup,*  *  A  laal  sup,*  *  A  sup  o' 
tea.' 

Sup,  G.  to  take  liquid  food  from 
a  spoon. 

Swab,  V,  a  wooden  sofa,  settle,  or 
sattle. 

Swad,  G.  a  pod. 

Swadder,  c.  to  dabble  in  water. 
*  Swadderan*  like  a  duck  in  a 
puddle.' 

Swadderment,  c.  drink. 
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Swadler,  o.  a  methodist. 

Swag  belly't,  a.  corpulent ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  ahdomen  en- 
larged. 

Swag't,  o.  bent  downwcuxis  in 
the  centre. 

Swally,  SwoUy,  ir.  to  swallow. 
Swally  whols,  c,  SweUy  whola, 

E.  large  funnel-shaped  holes  in 
the  ground  which  swallow  and 
sink  the  water.  Usually  seen  at 
the  outcrop  of  the  oayemous 
limestone. 

Swamish, 


Cm 


K. 


squeamish. 

Bwang,  a,  ir.  a  wet  hollow ;  did 
swing. 

Swanky,  c.  loosely  put  tc^ether ; 
inferior. 

Swap,  Swop,  G.  exchange,  barter. 

Swape,  0.  a  lever ;  pump-handle. 
Swarf,  0.  to  swoon. 

Swarmel,  s.w.  to  creep  along  a 
pole  or  up  a  tree ;  to  scramble. 
A  clergyman,  near  Bootle^  in- 
quired of  a  boy  for  a  place  to 
cross  a  swollen  stream,  and  being 
shown  a  pole  laid  across,  he 
hesitated  to  venture,  when  the 
boy  said— 'Myfedder  «warmer<  it, 
and  I  stmrmeVt  it,  and  can  n't 
tlulww  BUHirmePt  tu  ?  * 

Swarth,  o.  the  skin  of  hams  and 
bacon;  sward;  the  ghost  of  a 
dying  person. 

Swash,  0.  wet  stuft 

Swat,  c.  a  heavy  falL  *  He  fell 
wid  a  swat  like  a  wet  seek.' 

Swat,  0.  sit.  'Come  in,  and 
9wat  ye  a  bit.' 

Swat,  c.     See  Coo  swat. 

Swatch,  0.  a  bill-book. 

Swatch,  0.  a  sample  or  pattern. 
•  O'  of  a  9watch  '—all  alike. 

Swatter,  o.  to  indulge  in  drink ; 
drink. 


Swattle,  IS.  to  waste ;  and  o.  to 
sip  intoxicating  beverages. 

Swayth,  o.,  s.w.,  Sweeth,  n.  the 
line  of  grass  thrown  oS  the 
scythe. 

Swayth  boke,  e.  the  visible  line 
of  higher  grass  between  the 
swaythis  of  a  mown  field. 

Swayve,  b.  to  pass  backwards 
and  forwards. 

Swayvel,  e.  to  walk  unsteadily. 

Swayvlin',  o.  a  weak  and  un- 
steady walking  person. 

Sweel,  0.,  w.  to  bum  swiftly  with 
flame ;  the  melting  of  a  Hghted 
candle  in  a  draught. 

Sweels  o'  laughin',  a  peals  of 

laughter. 

Sweepless,  e,  ignorant. 

Sweep't,  a.,  and  Soop*t,  n.  swept. 

Sweet,  G.  perspiration,  sweat. 

Sweet  mart,  o.,  b.w.  the  marten- 
cat.  This  animal  "'still  exists 
sparingly  in  the  Cumberland 
mountains.     1876. 

Swelt,  0.  to  swoon.   Sax.  swdtan^ 
to  die. 

Swelter,  o.,  k.  to  perspire 
copiously.     *  O'  in  a  Btvdter.^ 

Swenn*t,  Swinn't,  c,  Shemmert, 

N.E.  twisted ;  bent  out  of  truth. 

Swet,  0.,  S.W.,  Swat,  n.  did 
sweat. 

Swey,  0.,  Shuggy,  n.  to  sway ; 
swing. 

Swidder,  c.  to  shiver  with  cold. 
•  C  in  a  atvidder,* 

Swifts,  G.    See  Gbumwinnels. 

Swi^,  c.  a  long  drink.  *Oald 
Dick  could  aivig  a  quart  at  a 
wind.'    See  Wind. 

Swig  swag,  0.  a  pendulum. 

Swill,  G.  a  rough  basket 

SwiUer,  8.w.  a  swill-maker. 

Swine   bow,  c.  a  bow  hung  on 
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the  Giniie's  neok  to  prerent  it 
creeping  throtigh  hedges. 

Swine  orenht  n.  a  pig-sty;  a 
dirty  hull  or  house.  '  Her  house 
is  na  better  ner  a  swine  creuh,* 

Swine  hull,  o.  a  pig-sty. 

Swine  ring,  g.  an  iron  ring  in  a 
swine's  snout  to  prevent  its  rout- 
ing up  the^ground. 

Swine  ringer,  o.  an  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  lord  of  the 
manor's  court.  The  following 
extract  defines  his  duty.  '  Meat 
(or  fat)  swine.  We  order  that 
all  the  swine  within  Priestgate 
and  Workington  shall  be  double 
rung  and  bowed  before  the  1st 
day  of  Novr.  next.' 


fltnff,  c.  a  collection  of 
scraps  and  dish-washings,  fta, 
kept  in  the  swine-tub  for  pigs' 
food. 

Swine  ^thistle,  o.   sow-tldstle — 

Sonchits  oleracetia, 

Swinglejtail,  o.  a  smart  dress- 
coat. 

Swingle  tree,  Swinglin,  o., 
Swinnle  tree,  K.  the  wooden 
bar  each  plough-horse  draws  by. 

Swinje,  o.,  Singe,  k.  to  singe 
with  fire. 

Swix^er,  o.  a  great,  an  astounding 
assertion. 

Swipe,  0.  to  sweep  off  or  remove 
hastily;  to  drink  hurriedly;  to 
drink  or  sup  the  whole. 

Swiper,  o.  a  hard  drinker. 

Swirl,  c,  B.W.,  Swnrl,  n.  to 
whiri  round. 

Swirt,  Swnrt,  o.,  ir.  squirt ;  a 
syringe. 

Swirtle,  Swnrtle,  c.  to  move 
quickly  and  tortuously  as  a  small 
fish  does  in  a  shallow  stream. 

Switch,  0.  a  flexible  twig  used  as 
a  rod ;  to  whip. 


Switcher,  g.  any  fast^oing 
animal  or  thing. 

Switchin',  c.  a  beating'  with  a 
switch  or  rod. 

Swol,  c,  Sooal,  S.W.,  k.  sole  (of 
the  foot,  shoe,  &c.). 

Swops,  N.  sups,  messes. 

Swort,  G.  sort;  to  select;  to 
arrange. 

Swnm,  0.9  Soom,  ir.  swim.  *  Can 
ta  svmm  any  P ' 

Swyke,  0.,  s.w.  a  thin-made 
animal ;  a  worthless  fellow. 

Sydle,  0.,  v.  to  saunter;  to  ap- 
proach sideways  or  obliquely  in 
a  fawning  or  coaxing  manner. 

Sye,  c,  K.  a  very  small  quantity. 
'Bobin  sank  a  well,  and  ther 
was  n't  a  sye  o*  watter  in 't.' 

Sye,  G.  a  scythe. 

Syke,  0.,  Seyk,  tx,  a  small  wet 
hollow. 

Sylo,  o.  a  copious  drip ;  a  strain- 
ing sieve ;  to  strain  through  a 
sieve.  '  It  eyPt  and  bled/  after 
the  manner  of  a  syle, 

Syle  brig,  g.  a  frame  for  support- 
ing the  syle, 

Syle  clont,  0.  economical  house- 
wives do  not  always  incur  the 
cost  of  wire  gauze,  but  substitute 
a  linen  cloth  as  a  filter. 

Syme,  g.  a  straw  rope. 

Syne,  0.  to  decant ;  drain  off;  to 
give  up  drawing  milk  from  a 
cow,  &C. 

Syne,  Sinsyne,  n.  since.    '  Auld 

lang  synej'    8yn — Chaucer. 

Syne  ways,  o.  sundry  ways. 
*  They  ran  ivry  yan  syne  ways.^ 

Sjrpe,  G.  to  drain  offl 
Sypo'j  c^.  a  toper. 
Sypins,  g.  the  last  drops. 

Syre,  k.  a  gutter  or  vennel; 
sewer. 
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Byte,  o.  a  great  deal  'A  8ffte  o' 
fvok.' 

Byiel,  o.  to  saunter;  to  trifle. 

T*,  0.,  B.w.  the.  This  article  in 
its  ahridged  form  is  soaroely  used 
in  the  north  of  the  oounty.  See 
PrefiEUie. 

Ta,  o.  thou.  •  Wil/a  r  =  wilt 
thouP 

Tab,  c.  the  narrow  end  of  a  field, 
&C.     *  Tab  end.' 

Taok,  G.  a  peculiar  flavour  or 
taste ;  a  taint.  *  This  yal  hes  a 
taeko'i^  cask.' 

Tacks,  0.  tacket-nails. 

Ta-dea^  o.,  8.w.  to  do.  'Sec  a 
ta-deaP  =  such  work  I 

r  Taffle,  o.  to  throw  into  disorder ; 
to  perplex.  *  If  s  a  iafflan  wind 
to-day,'  *  By,  it  blows  o'  round 
yan.' 

Taf^,  o.^  a  weak-minded  person  j 
a  aerisiYe  term. 

Tally,  c,  Claggum,  k.  treacle 
hflurdened  by  boSling ;  toffy. 

Tally  joinin',  c.  a  tofly  club. 
Youn^  people  in  the  country 
Bometmiee  assemble  on  a  winter 
evening  and  subscribe  a  few 
pence  each  to  buv  treacle  for 
making  *  taffy,*  and  to  enjoy  the 
fun  of  slyly  besmearing  each 
other's  fsM&B, 

Tag,  a.,  Taglet,  b.  the  end.  See 
Aglet. 

Taggelt,  c.  a  vagabond. 

Taistrel,  Waistrel,  a.  a  person  of 
vagabond  life. 

Tak,  c,  8.W.,  Tek,  Teak,  n.  take. 

Tak,  c.  a  trick  or  lift  in  card-play- 
ing. 

Tak  efter,  a.  to  resemble.  '  He 
tak%  efi&r  t'  fadder.' 


Takkaa,  o.,  8.w.  taking,  infec- 
tious. 

Takkin',  o.,  b.w.  hurried  per- 
plexity.   <  In  a  sad  takkin\ ' 

Tak  off,  o.  to  mimic  ;  to  ridicule; 
to  abscond;  a  satirist  'Nea 
body  likes  him  for  he's  a  fur  iak 
off,  and  he  tdk$  ivry  body  off: 
but  if  he  does  n't  i>ay  his  debts 
hell  hev  to  ioA  his  sel  o^  or 
lang.' 

Tak  on,  o.  to  be  much  affected 
by  a  melancholy  event.  '  He  iak% 
on  sair ' — ^is  much  distressed. 

Tak  t'  shine  off;  o.  to  spoil  the 
appearance  of;  to  excel.  'He 
teuk  f  shine  off  &  ^  rest.' 

Tak  't  tul  his  sel,  c.  to  apply  an 
inuendo. 

Tak  up  wid,  o.  to  associate  with. 

Ta-mwom'omwornin,  o.  to-mor- 
row morning. 

Tan,  o.  to  beat  '  Tan  his  hide 
for  him.' 

Tang,  a.  a  tine  or  grain  of  a  fork ; 
a  prong. 

Tangs,  0.,  b.w.,  Tengi,  Te^ngs, 

N.  tongs,  prongs. 

Tansy,  k.  a  publio-house  ball. 

Tantrums,  o.  flts  of  passion. 

Taptire,  n.,  e.  waiting  with  great 
impatience. 

Targe,  o.  to  thrash.  '  He'll  gi' 
thee  a  tarjiny  my  lad.' 

Tarn,  a.  a  small  lake. 

Tamt,  N.  ill-natured. 

Tarrable,  Taarble,  h.  terrible. 
This  word  is  often  used  to  indi- 
cate something  extraordinary,  as 
^tarrahU  nice,'  'tarrable  nee,' 
*  taarble  low,'  &c. 

Tart^  o.  sour,  acid. 
Tassy,  k.  pleasant,  nice. 
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Tat»  c,  s.w.  that.  A  fell-dale 
word  exclusively,  and  nearly 
obsolete.     1860. 

Tath  heaps,  b.  tufts  of  grass 
where  cattle  have  dropped  dung. 

Tathy  grass,  k.  soft  grass  grow- 
ing under  trees. 

Tatter,  g.  hurry.     '  In  a  tatter' 

Tatter,  g.  to  scold.  'She  gev 
him  a  rare  tatt€ran\  for  she's  a 
fair  tatters  her  sel.' 

Tatter  can,  a.  a  termagant;  a 
kicking  cow. 

Tattit,  G.  matted.     See  Cottit. 

*Taty  an'  point,  g.  People  too 
poor  or  mggardly  to  buy  flesh 
meat  have  been  said  to  provide 
a  very  small  piece  of  butter,  or 
bacon  fat,  to  place  in  the  centre 
of  the  dinner-table ;  and,  having 
loaded  their  spoons  with  mashed 
potatoes,  the  diners  were  allowed 
to  point  towards  but  not  to  touch 
the  morsel — hence  the  name. 

'Taty  cei\kk,  o.  a  frying-pan  cake 
made  of  barley  flour  and  pota- 
toes. 

Taty  crab,  g.  the  fruit  of  the 
potato.  Abundant  before  1836, 
and  scarce  since. 

'Taty  hash,  g.  potato  soup. 

*Taty  pnddin',  g.  potatoes  and 
groats  boiled  in  a  bag  among 
broth. 

Taw,  To,  c.  a  boy's  favourite 
marble. 

Tawpy,  N.  a  silly  person. 

Ta  year,  g.  this  year.  'She's 
deun  lile  wark  ta  year  J — Ander- 
son, 

Teaa  hegh !  g.  on  one  side.  '  It's 
o'  o'  teda  hegh  like  granfadder 
wig.' 

Teaa,  Teann,  g.  the  one. 


Teaa,  Teea,  a,  s.w.,  Tee,  k.  toe. 

Tea  board,  c.  a  wooden  tea-tray 
— ^usually  of  mahogany  or  wal- 
nut—and formerly  accounted  a 
mark  of  gentility. 

Tekdd  pipe,  c,  Paddock  peyp, 

N.W.  the  Equisetum  arvenae  plant 

Teah,  Tenh,  c,  Tiv,  ir.  to.  '  Put 

f  deer  teah* — close  the  door. 
*He  wad  gang  tiv  o'  t*  merry- 
neets  this  winter.' 

Te^ikk  efter,  q.  went  after.  '  He 
tedkk  efter  t'  hare.' 

Te^y  pyet,  g.  a  tell-tale;  a  be- 
trayer of  secrets. 

Tear,  g.  to  rally  or  bully. 

Tearan',    g.    tearing,    careering. 

*  Tearan'  like  a  crazy  thing.' 

Tearing  8.w.  the  rendering  of  a 

roof. 
Te^tt,  a  very  small  quantity.  '  A 

tedtt  o'  woo'.* 

Teattit,  g.,  Tatty,  v.  matted,  un- 
combed. 

Tekw,  c.  to  pick  the  bed-clothes 
in  febrile  delirium. 

Tekzz,  Tceas,  g.  toes. 

Teck,  0.,  Tack,  n.  a  stitch,  'A 
teck  i'  time  seiws  nine.' 

Te-draw,  Teu-draw,  c,  n.  a  place 
of  resort ;  a  newsmonger's  house ; 
a  place  of  shelter.  In  Doomsday 
Book,  a  grove. 

Tee,  c,  Thkww,  8.w.  thee,  thou. 

*  Is  tat  fee,  Bobby?' 

Tee,  N.  to  tie;  g.  to  fetter  a 
cow's  hind  legs  during  milking. 

Teemfoll,  b.  full  to  running  over. 

Teen  leatth,  c,  s.w.  a  tithe  bam 
to  store  the  tenths  in. 

Teens,  g.  'into  t'  teem/  over 
twelve. 

Teeram,  o.,  s.w.,  Tarm,  Teann, 

N.  term. 
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Tee-tak-up-o',  o.  a  teetotum. 

Teethan',  o.  teething;  getting 
teeth. 

Te-liok  te-smaok,  c.  as  fast  as 

possible.     Generally  a2)pliod  to 
persons  in  the  act  of  running. 

Tell,  o.  able  to  remember  and 
tell  of.  '  I  can  tell  sen'  thei'  was 
n't  sec  a  thing  as  a  shorthorn.' 
'  He  niyer  h'ard  tell  on  'i' 

Telt,  a.  told. 

Tern,  0.,  S.W.,  Thaim,  k.  them. 

Tenu,  o.,  Ee^Unins,  e.  a  hair 
sieye. 

Tep,  0.  a  smart  blow;  a  tap  on 
tiiehead. 

Teppy  Uha,  o.  tips  of  the  toes. 

Ter,  a.  a  contraction  of  there. 

Tersy  yeny,  k.  topsy  turvy ;  in 
confusion  or  disoider. 

Te  sel,  c,  8.w.,  Tey  sel,  w.  thy- 

selfl    This  form  is  nearly  obso- 
lete. 

Tetch,  0.,  Steck,  x.  to  be  restiye 
or  obstinate. 

Te,  Tnll,  c,  8.w.,  Till,  n.  to. 
Teiifet,  0.,  Tewet,  s.w.,  Pees- 

weep,  N.  the  lapwing. 

Teiiff,  0.,  Towgh,  8.w.,  Texigh,  n. 

tough. 

Tenfish,  Tenfly,  o.  rather  tough. 

Teu-fo',  c.  too-fall ;  a  lean-to  shed. 

Teidment,  c.  good-humoured  mis- 
chief. 

Teiunm,  Teem,  c,  v.,  Teeam, 

8.W.  to  pour  out ;  empty. 

Teilnable,  o.  having  a  musical 
ear. 

Tehrd,  c,  k.  turd,  excrement. 

Teuthwark,  c,  b.w.,  Teufhyik, 
K.  tooth-ache. 


Teutle,  0.  to  tritle.  *  He  teiitles 
an'  daddies  about  o'  t'  day  and 
gits  laal  or  nought  done.' 

Teiitt  Hill,  c.  an  elevated  place 
where  watch  was  kept  in  times 
of  danger. 

Teydins,  n.w.  tidings,  news. 

Thack  bottle,  o.  a  bundle  of 
thatch. 

Thack  spelks,  c.  rods  for  secur- 
ing thatch  with. 

Thack  spittle,  c,  n.  a  tool  used 
in  thatching. 

Thack  stopple,  a.  a  handful  of 
straw  prepared  for  thatching. 

Thack,  Theek,  Theak,  o.  thatch ; 

to  thatch, 

Than-abouts,  o.  about  that  time. 

Thank,  c.  obligation.  *  He  com 
i'  my  thank  an'  I  mun  pay  him 
weel.' 

Thar*    cekkks,  Tharth   ce^ikks, 

B.O.  thick  cakes  of  barley  or  oat- 
meal and  water,  and  baked  on 
the  hearth  among  the  embers. 

Tharm,  c.  the  material  of  which 
fiddle-strings  are  made. 

Tharth,  b.  reluctant,  unwilling. 

That,  o.  so.  *I  was  tfiat  vex't 
I  could  ha'  bitten  f  side  out  of  s^ 
butter-bowL' 

That  at*  donnet,  c.  that  evil  one. 

That^n,  o.  that  one. 

The  dickinB !  o.  an  exclamation 
of  surprise;  and  also  a  kind  of 
oath. 

Thee,  c,  s.w.,  Theye,  n.  thigh. 

Theek,  o.  to  thatch. 

Theer,  c,   Thete,  s.w.,   Teer, 

Theer,  n.  there,  there  is.  *  Here, 
lad,  theer  a  penny  for  tha.' 
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Thiek,  k.  familiar,  friendly. 
*  Thick  as  inkle  weayers.' 

Thick  on  %  a.  the  major  part. 
'She  bronght  a  heap  o^  kelter 
an' t'  thick  on  '«  o'  haid  gold.' 

Thick  o'  t'  fhrang,  o.  middle  of 
the  crowd ;  busiest  part  or  time. 

Thick  set,  a.  low  and  strongly 
built 

Thick  ddn't,  e.  not  sensitiye; 
unfeeling.  In  law  contests  a 
common  saying  is,  'T*  thicker 
$kin  hod  f  langer  out' — dimply- 
in^  that  the  heayier  purse  will 
wm  the  suit. 

Thimmel,  o.  thimble. 

Thing,  a.  this  word  is  used  to 
express  quality.  '  If  s  good  ^Atn^.' 
*li^B  had  thing.' 

Thingamy,  c,  k.  a  contemptuous 
appellanon.  '  What  is  yon  daft 
thingamy  about  P ' 

Thing  0*  nought,  a.  a  trifle ;  not 
worth  taking^into  account. 

Thinjgnmbob,  o.,  k.  a  useless  and 
trifling  ornament. 

Think  me  on,  a.  remind  me. 

Think  on,  g.  to  remember;  to 
keep  in  mind. 

Thinly,  Thinniah,  o.  rather  thin. 

Third  man,  g.  an  umpire  between 
two  arbitrators. 

Thirl,  Thnrl,  s,  to  bore  through. 
'With  a  spere  was  thirled  his 
brest  hone, -^CJiaucer, 

Thirt-teen,  Thnrt-teen,  a.  cor- 
ruptions of  thirteen. 

Thifl-gektt,  o.  thus,  in  this  way. 

This'n,  Ti8*n,  o.  this  one;  this 
thing. 

Thonky,  s.,  c.  mist  and  small 
rain — Donky, 


Thoo  bad  "n,  thoo  I  This  form 
of  speech  is  in  frequent  use,  and 
especially  for  reproach. 

Thoo  dud  'at  dud  ta,  e.  Thou 
did,  that  thou  did. 

Thoo  dud  n't,  dud  tat  A  com- 
mon mode  of  questioning,  and  of 
expressing  doubt  or  surprise  at 
the  same  time. 

Thoom  shag,  o.,  v.  bread  and 
butter  spread  by  the  thumb. 

Thoo'8,  a,  K.,  ThkwwB,  8.w.  thou 
shaU.  'Wait  and  thoo'B  hear  o' 
about  it.' 

Thoo*8  like,  o.,  ir.  thou  must- 
'  Thoo* 9  like  to  come  in.' 

Thought,  6.  a  trifle.  '  Skift  on 
2L  thought,  YnRtA?* 

Thought  on,  o.  esteemed.  'He's 
girtly  thoitght  on  about  hebnm.' 

Thrajig,  g.  throng,  busy.  A  com- 
mon saying  is,  *  Thrang  as  Throp 
wife.'    Who  was  Throp? 

Thrast,  Thrist,  g.  thrust. 

Threap  doon,  c,  "s.  to  persist  in 

an  assertion.  '  He  threepa  me 
doon  'at  aa  dud  say  seah.'  Sax. 
threpian — ^to  affirm  poaitiyely. 

Threeplanda,  n.  lands  in  dispute 
or  debateable  lands,  ^nersJly  on 
the  borders  of  panshes. — Bp. 
Nicdson, 

Threeptree,  g.  the  wooden  bar 
the  two  plough-horses  are  yoked 
to. 

Throeaam'  reel,  k.  a  three  reel. 
Threshwurt^  a,  Threahurt,  k. 

threshold. 

Threye,  o.,  Threeav,  s.w.  twenty- 
four  ^eayee  of  com. 

Thribble,  g.  treble,  three  times. 
Thrimmel,  Trimmel,  g.  tremble. 
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Thrins,  o.  three  at  a  birth. 
Thrinter,  Thnmter,  c,  8.w.  a 

sheep  of  the  third  winter. 

Thro',  G.  a  turniiig  lathe ;  to  turn 
in  a  lathe. 

Thro',  c,  Dash,  k.  a  flourish  in 
writing  thrown  by  a  free  hand. 

Throddy,  c.  plump;  well  grown; 
throughly. 

Throo  leet,  a.  light  all  night; 
full  moon. 

Throoly,  g.  portly. 

Throo  other,  o. ,  Throo  ither,  n. 

mixed,  confusioni 

Throos,  Throo  steiinns,  g.  long 

stones  passing  through  a  rubble 
wall  to  oind  it 

Thropple,  g.  the  windpipe. 
ThroBsan,  o.,  s.w.,  Thnuaan,  ir. 

thrust,  thrusten. 

Throssaii  np,  o.  thick  set;  con- 
ceited. '  He's  nobbet  a  throasan 
up  thing.' 

ThroMol,  G.  the  thrush. 

Thmff,  ThrufiBtan,  a,  Through, 

N.  a  flat  tombstone. 

Thnunmert,  k.  crowded,  con- 
fused. 

Thud,  G.  a  heavy  stroke  with  a 
dull  sound. 

Thummel,  e.  thimble. 

Thdxnmel  pwok,  b.  See  Huyyel. 

Thumper,  g.  a  great  one. 

Thur,  0.,  Theeas,  s.w.,  Thir,  k. 

these,  those. 
Thurrans,  o.  these  ones. 

Thwaite,  Whate,  g.  a  cleared 
space  in  a  wood  or  wilderness. 
A  yery  common  termination  to 
names  of  places. 


Thwol,  £.0.  Thole,  to  suffer. 
Thyvel,  o.,  Poddish  stick,  s.w., 

KeW  stick,  N.  a  stick  used  for 
stirring  the  boiHng  pot. 

Tic-tae,  o.  tick  of  a  clock ;  a  short 
period.     *  Aa'll  hey  't  done  in  a 

Tiddysom,  k.  tedious. 

Tiff,  G.  angry  words  passing.  '  It 
was  n't  a  fratch;  it  was  nobbet  a 
bitofa<jy.' 

Tift,  G.  to  pant. 

Tift,  0.  condition  as  regards  health 
or  spirits.  *  He's  i'  girt  t0  to- 
day.^ 

Tig,  G.  to  touch  gently;  a  boy* 
ish  play. 

Till,  0.,  ir.  to.  '  Put  that  door 
tilV  *  Is  ta  gaan  tiU  f  market  P' 

Tiller,  c,  s.w.  to  spread ;  to  send 
out  side  shoota 

Tilt,  G.  quickly.  *  He  went  full 
tilt  doonbank  an'  fell  an'  brak 
his  nwose.' 

Timmer    rearin',    c,    Timmer 

raisin',  k.  a  festivity  held  on 
occasion  of  putting  the  roof  tim- 
bers on  a  new  bunding. 

Timmersom',  c,  k.  timorous. 

Tine,  k.,  Free,  c.  to  shut  up  a 
pasture  field  till  the  grass  grows 
again. 

Tinkler,  g.  tinker. 

Tip,  G.,  and  Teup,  s,  a  tup. 

Tipe,  c.  to  drink.  *  Tipe  't  up, 
man,  we've  plenty  mair.' 

Tiper,  c.  a  toper. 

Tirl't,  K.  unroofed;  the  thatch 
blown  off.    See  Beuw. 

Tiry,  o.  tired,  fatigued. 

Ti't,  0.  tied,  bound,  obliged.  '  He 
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was  tft  to  gang  an'  t^t  to  work 
when  he  dud  gang.' 

Ti*t  by  t'  teeth,  o.  cattle  and 
sheep  straj  from  a  bare  pasture, 
but  are  tied  by  the  teeth  in  a 
good  one. 

Tite,  G.,  Tit,  k.  soon,  *rd  as 
tite  dea  't  as  nut' — rd  as  soon 
— Td  rather.  Sax.  as  tide,  IceL 
as  tid. 

Tithe  stopple,  c.  a  conspicuous 
bunch  of  stubble  on  the  tithe 
stook. 

Titter,  o.  sooner.  '  Titter  up  co' 
tudder  up.'  The  first  who  rises 
to  call  on  the  other. 

Titter,  0.  rather.  *  Td  titter  hev  't 
young  'an.' 

Tittennest,  c.  nearest,  soonest 
See  Bain. 

Titty,  K.  sister. 

Tittyvate,  o.  to  put  into  order; 
decorate ;  fit  out. 

Tuudk,  c.  a  slight  illness  prevail- 
uig  generally.  '  If  s  a  tizzik  'af  s 
gangan*  amang  fwok.' 

Tizzy,  N.  a  sixpence.  Query, 
slang. 

T'  laal  an,  c.  the  little  one ;  the 
child. 

Tod,  Gt,  a  fox. 

Toddle,  G.  to  walk  feebly  like  a 
child  or  an  old  person. 

Toft,  G.  a  homestead.  In  a  court 
book  of  the  manor  of  Derwent- 
water,  Gawan  Wren  was  fined 
ten  shillings  about  1640  for 
having  two  fires  on  in  one  toft  at 
the  same  time.  Fuel  scarce  then ! 

Tokker,  Togher,  n.  dowry,  por- 
tion. *He  tokker  't  his  dowter 
wi'  twenty  pund.' 

Toller,  c.  to  spoak  loudly  and 


roughly.     *  ToUerarC  like  a  mad 
buU.' 

Tom  beagle,  c.  the  cockchafer. 
Query,  bom-beetle. 

Tome,  c,  Toom,  n.  a  hair  fishing- 
line. 

Tommaty  taa,  Tommy  tee,  c.  the 

titmouse  or  tom  tit. 

To-mwom  0*  mwomin',  g.  to- 
morrow morning. 

Tomy,  0.,  Taamy,  8.w.,  Toomy, 

N.  that  draws  out  like  toasted 
cheese. 

Too,  Ta,  c,  TUiww,  b.w.  thou. 

Tool,   0.,  Thon'l,   n.   Thaww% 

S.W.  thou  wilt 

Toom,  s.  a  cord  or  string  partly 
untwisted. 

Toon  bnll,  c.  a  bull  kept  by  turn 
in  an  agricultural  vilfiige.  '  Ho 
com  rworan  like  a  toon  (town's) 
hvll'  The  custom  is  now  ex- 
tinct 

Toon  ge^tt,  g.  the  roadway 
through  a  Tillage. 

Tooz,  Thoo's,  0.,  N.,  Thkwwz, 

B.w.  thou  art. 

Toozle,  c,  N.,  T^wwzle,  s.w.  to 

ruffie;    to    piill   about   rudely; 
tussle. 

Top  full,  G.  full  to  the  top. 
'  That  fellow's  top  full  o'  mis- 
chief.* 

Top  lad  1  c,  TS.  good  boy !  an 
interjection  of  encouragement  to 
a  boy. 

Topmer,  g.  the  one  above  the 
other;  uppermost. 

Topper,  G.  one  who  excels. 

Toppin,  G.  the  hair  of  the  fore- 
head ;  the  crest  of  a  fowl. 

Toppin  peats,  c,  Flaks,  n.  turf 
cut  with  the  herbage  on.    The 
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edges  resemble  a  man's  unkempt 
topj)in. 

Top  sark,  Carrier  sark,    c.  a 

loose  OTercoat  of  coarse  grey 
woollen,  much  in  use  by  farm 
serrants  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  19th  century. 

Topsman,  g.  the  man  in  charge 
of  a  drove  of  cattle,  &o. 

Top  speMd,  Tom  speadd,  c.  a 

heavy  spade  for  cutting  sods 
only. 

Topsy  tnrvy,  a,  in  great  dis- 
order; overturned.  When  the 
top  side  of  the  sward  is  turned 
down  the  turf  side  is  uppermost, 
and  hence  topsy  turvy  or  topside 
turfway, 

Top'taties,  c,  Terriers,  n.  tubers 
on  the  stems  of  potatoes. 

Toptire,  c.  towering  passion; 
great  disturbance. 

Torfer,  c,  s.w.,  Torfel,  n.  Torfet, 

B.  to  die ;  to  £ail ;  to  be  defeated. 

Tom,  s.w.  turn.  *Ga'  riwwnd 
t'  hjkwwse  an'  torn  that  aa'd 
caww  back  into  t'  faald.' 

TorreL  '  Ane  kill  quhair  comes 
are  dryed.'  This  word  is  now 
obsolete.  It  is  given  in  the 
'  Life  and  Miracles  of  Sancta 
Beea,'  relating  to  an  occurrence 
at  Workington. 

To  t'  fWore,  c.  living,  alive.  *Is 
f  oald  man  to  V fworef^ 

Totter  bog,  o.  a  shaking  bog. 

Tottle,  E.,  Toddle,  o.  to  walk 
feebly  as  a  child  does;  to  go. 
*  IVs  time  to  be  toddlan*  heknm.' 

Toucher,  c.  a  near  approach,  'It's 
as  near  as  a  toitcJier,^ 

Tonohy,  ToucMous,  a.  easily 
offended. 

Towel,  o.  to  beat.  *Eub  him 
down  with  a  yak  towd,* 


Towertly,  a,  To'rtly,  s.w.  kindly. 
Towp,  Towple,  0.,  Cowp,  s.w.,  n. 

to  upset ;  overturn. 
Towry  lowry,  o.  all  in  disorder. 

To  year,  T'  year,  a.  this  year. 
Nearly  out  of  use. 

Toytle  ower,  c.  to  topple  over; 
to  upset. 

Traffic,  0.  lumber ;  useless  things. 
Traily,  g,  slovenly,  lazily. 

Traipsy,  Traips,  o.  a  saunterer ; 
to  saunter ;  an  untidy  female. 

Tram,  Trab,  c.  a  long  narrow 
field. 

Tramp,  c,  Tramper,  n.  a  beggar ; 

a  vagabond.  *0n  tramp' — ^in 
search  of  employment — often  an 
excuse  for  seeing  the  country 
and  being  maintamed  at  the  cost 
of  some  club  or  union,  or  with 
worse  motives. 

Trantlements,  o.  useless  trifles. 
'  Laal  trantlan'  jobs  and  things.'^ 

Trape,  o.  to  drag  the  dress  in  the 
d^ ;  to  walk  in  a  slovenly  man- 
ner. 

Trash,  c.  rubbish ;  to  walk  quickly 
over  wet  ^und.  ^Trashan* 
through  thick  and  thin  for  a 
heaU  day  togidder.' 

Trash't,  g.  fatigued. 

Trawish,  o.  traverse. 

Treak,  n.  an  idle  fellow. 

Treed,  g.  tread.  'Do  n't  treed 
o'  my  teilzz.' 

Tret,  s.  treated. 

Treyally,  ir.  disturbance,  quarrel- 
ling. 

Trice,  g.  '  In  a  trice ' — ^in  a 
moment 

Trig,  c.  tight,  well  fiUed— '  tng 


I      as  an  apple.' 
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Trim,  a  to  beat  or  whip ;  order ; 
condition.  *What  trim  is  t' 
oald  horse  in  t*  year  P ' 

Trinuner,  g.  a  neat  one. 

Trinkanui,  o.  trinkets;  useless 
finery. 

Trlnkle,  o.  trickle.  'Bletidd 
com  irtnklan'  down  his  f eass  like 
drops  o'  rain.' 

Trippet,  c.  a  piece  of  wood  used 
in  a  boy's  game.  *  Deed  (dead) 
as  a  trippet: 

Trivet,  o.  a  threefooted  iron  frame 
for  supporting  pans,  &a,  on  the 
fire.  *  As  reet  as  a  trivet  * — ^per- 
fectly right. 

Trod,  a.  a  footpath. 

Troff,  c,  Trowf,  s.w.,  Trowh,  k. 
a  trough. 

Trolly  bags,  c,  k.  tripes. 

Trones,  b.  steelyards. 

Trooan,  o.,  Trowan,  n.  truant. 

Trooin,  c,  Trowan,  w.  trowel 

Troonoe,  c,  n.,  Triwwnce,  b,w. 

trounce;  to  whip;  to  punish; 
to  travel  fast  and  far.  *Seo  a 
trounce  we've  hed  ower  t*  fells  1 ' 

Trug,  c,  N.  a  wooden  coal-box. 

Tnmcher,  c.  trencher ;  a  wooden 
platter.    Long  out  of  use. 

InmlinB,  c.  coals  about  the  size 
of  apples. 

Tnmnel,  o.,  b.w.  the  wooden 
wheel  of  a  barrow;  trundle. 

Tnmnel  pie,  n.  a  pie  made  of  the 
small  entrails  of  a  call 

Ts  it,  0.  it  is  it ;  that  is  it. 

Tn,  B.W.  too.     '  Ts  frae  Oofa  iu,' 

Tn,  0.  to  tease ;  annoy ;  struggle. 
'  He's  hed  a  sare  tu  on't'  '  He's 
been  a  tfitom  bam.' 

Tndder,  o.  the  other. 


Tnkkan,  Teinn,  c,  s.w.,  Te-^nn, 

N.  taken. 

Tnl,  o.,  and  Te,  k.  to. 

Turt,  c,  8.W.,  Til't»  N.  to  it. 

Tum'lan',  c,  s.w.  tumbling.  *  A 
turn*  Ian  stekm  gedders  nea  moss.' 
— Old  Froverh. 

Tiunmel,  o.  tumble. 

Tununel  oar,  c,  zr.  the  clumsy 
cart  of  old  times,  the  axle  of 
which  revolved  along  with  the 
wheels. 

Tonunellan  lost,  b.  a  post^haise. 

Tnmmins,  c.  rough  cardings  of 
wooL 

Tnrmet,  o.,  k.  turnip.  (Eaiely 
turmap.) 

Turn,  G.  habit.  '  He's  of  a  nar- 
gangan'  (greedy)  turn.* 

'Tnma,  o.,  *Toma,  Laa  man,  s.w. 
'Tumey,  N.  attorney. 

Turn  deW,  o.,  Sonnin  oekvyel, 

N.  In  some  undivided  common 
fields  the  ownership  of  the  par- 
cels changes  annually  in  suc- 
cession. 

Tnrras,  o.,  Terrs,  b.w.,  Turrs, 

N.  turfis.  *  Tumes,  dods  of  earth.' 
—  Verstegan,  1634. 

Tush,  c,  N.,  Tosh,  s.w.  tusk. 

Tussle,  o.  a  struggle;  contest. 

Twaddle,  a.  unmeaning  talk. 

Twang,  a.  a  pang  of  toothache; 
the  sound  of  a  stringed  instru- 
ment ;  the  Scottish  aooent. 

Tweesom',  n.  two  in  company. 
'A  oompagnie  of  ladies,  twey 
and  tweyj — Chaucer* 

Twig,  o.  to  understand  an  ob- 
scure meaning.  'He  aim't  to 
puzzle  me,  but  I  twigH  him.' 

Twill,  0.  quill. 
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Twilt,  o.,  and  Twnlt,  n.  a  quilt ; 
to  beat. 

Twine,  o.,  Tweyn,  n.w.  to  whine ; 
complain.  '  She  ttoeyns  an*  twists 
on,  peer  aal  body  T  ir. 

TwinOi  o.  twist 

Twiny,  a.   complaining,  poorly. 

•  'She's  nobbet  varra  twiny  to- 
day.' 

Twing,  0.  a  small  scarlet-coloured 
insect,  said  by  the  superstitious 
to  occasion  fiettal  illness  to  cattle. 

TwinteTi  g.  a  sheep  of  two  win- 
ters. 

Twist,  o.  appetite.  *  That  fellow 
hee  a  famish  twid,' 

Twit,  0.  to  sneer  at 

Twitch,  G.  a  cord  twisted  round 
the  upper  lip  of  an  unruly  horse 
as  a  hrndfa^t. 

Twitchbell,  s.  the  earwig. 

Twitter,  o.  edge.  'Just  in  a 
twitter  '—on  the  very  edge. 

Tyke,  a,  Teyk,  n.w.  an  unruly 
fellow ;  a  dog.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion of  a  Gurwen  of  Workington 
Hall  hayinff  shot  a  Howaid  of 
Corby  in  a  duel  on  Carlisle  sands 
during  an  assize  meeting,  for 
offensively  using  the  word  tyke 
to  him. 

Tyrt,  Tyl'd,  b.w.  toiled,  wearied, 
annoyed. 

Tymerly,  o.  defective.  'It's  a 
tymerly  consam — it's  badly  put- 
ten  togidder.' 

TTdder,  c,  s.w.,  Ither,  n.  other. 

TTdder  ge&tts,  n.  otherwise,  differ- 
ent. 

*  When  Hudibras,  about  to  enter, 
Upon  another  gcUea  adventure.' 

BvUer. 

TTm,  G.  a  common  note  of  assent 
pronounced  with  closed  lips. 


TTnbiddable,  g.  obstinate,  untract- 
able. 

TTncanny,  n.  suspected  of  evil 
doings ;  unruly ;  difl&cult  to  deal 
with. 

TTnfewsom',  g.  awkward,  unbe- 
coming. 

ITnket,  ITnoo,  n.  strange,  wonder, 
very.  *  Uncuth,  unknowne,  it  also 
sometimes  signifieth  a  stranger.' 
—  Verstegan, 

TTnkos,  N.  wonders,  news. 

TTnliok't  oub,  c.  a  rude  and  ignor- 
ant young  person. 

TTnluoky,  o.  mischievous.  'Ton's 
an  unlucky  brat  of  a  lad.' 

Unpossable,  g.  impossible. 

ITnreg'lar,  g.  irregular. 

TTnsarra't,  c,  n.,  and  Unierra't, 
K.  not  served. 

TTnsayable,  g.  wilful,  uncontrol- 
able. 

ITp  abeium,  o.  above. 

ITp  and  down,  g.  perfect  '  He's 
eb'm  up  an*  down  honest' 

ITpbank,  g.  uphill,  upwards. 

TTpboil,  0.  water  springing  in  the 
bottom  of  a  well  or  drcun,  and 
powerful  enough  to  cause  the 
appearance  of  boiling  on  the  sur- 
&ice  of  the  water. 

Up  bringin',  o.  rearing,  training. 

trp.hod,  0.  maintenance.  'He's 
of  a  parhsh  girt  up-hod  an'  can 
swallow  two  basonf  ulls  o'  poddish 
to  t'  brek&st.' 

TTp-bod,   ITppoad,    o.,    ITp-had, 

K.  uphold.    'Aall  uphod  ta'  ifs 
true.' 

TTp-kest^  G.  a  reproach. 

TTpo',  c,  N.  upon.  'Out  upo* 
tha  for  a  good-to-nought ! ' 
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ITpper  hand,  o.  advantage. 

ITppisli,  0.  conceited;  holding  a 
high  head. 

Up  OY  end,  g.  upright,  going 
about.    *  Is 't  wife  up  ov  end  yet  ?  * 

irp8,  0.  fatigues.  '  This  het  wear 
ther  an'  hard  wark  fairly  ups  a 
body.' 

Vpsetf  n  and  doon  thross'n,  c, 

ir.  This  phrase  is  used  in  identi- 
fying a  person ;  as, '  if  s  his  yarra 
sel  upsekn  an*  doon  throaa^n* 

ITpsides  wid,  c.  to  retaliate;  to 
be  revenged  on. 

ITptak,  G.  lifting,  finding.  'Aa 
£and  his  watch  on  f  rwoad  and 
he  ga'  me  summat  for  f  uptak.* 

Ur,  It,  c,  n.  are.     '  Hoo  ur  jeV 

ITrlin,  o.  a  dwarf  or  dwarfish 
thing. 

ITrrt,  E.  ill-thriven;  stunted  in 
growth. 

Urph,  N.  a  dirty  and  diminutive 
person  or  child ;  one  of  dwarfish 
growth. 

ITrrant,  o.  are  not.  *  You  urrant 
to  gang  to>day.' 

Us,  G.  me.  'Please  give  ua  a 
lift. 

ITsable,  c.  fit  for  use. 

ITBefiiller,  g.  more  useful. 

Use  money,  Use  brass,  g.  in- 
terest on  money  lent. 

Yallidom,  c,  s.w.  the  value.  '  I 
wad  n't  give  t'  vallidom  of  an 
oald  sang  for  o'  t'  set  o'  them.' 

Yaijis,  0.  verjuice  *  It's  as  sour 
as  varfie.' 

Var'ly,  Varraly,  a  verily,  truly. 

Yarra,  c,  8.w.,  Varry,  w.  very. 
*  If  8  het  weatiier,  varra  .'* 

Yarra  weel,  g.  very  well    Often 


used    in    relating    news,    &c« 

*  Varrcf  wed  than,  m  tell  ye  o* 
about  it.' 

Yarst,  g.  vast,  a  great  number  or 
quantity. 

Yayper,  o.,  w.  to  caper;  exult; 
vapour.     *  A  vayperan*  fetill.' 

Yentersom',  g.  adventurous,  rash. 

Yiewly,  g.   handsome;   pleasing 
to  look  upon. 

Yiewaom',   g.  comely;  of  good 
appearance. 

Yoag,  0.,  N.  repute.    •  He's  i*  full 
voof  noo.' 

Wa,  G.  we.     'We'll  gang  when 
wa  like.' 

Wa,  c.  why,  well.     *  Wa  noo 
than!' 

Wa,  Wah,  Wid,  c,  8.w.,  We, 

N.  with.     *  Gang  wa  Tom,' 

Waad,  c,  S.W.,  Weayd,  n.  wade. 

'  An'  tiieer's  a  lad  ahint  yon  trees 
Wad  weayd  for   me  abeun  the 

knees, 
So  tell  yer  mind,  or,  gin  ye  please, 
Nea  langer  fash  us  beath,  man.' 

Anderson. 

Waar,  G.  beware. 

Waar,  c,  s.w..  Ware,  n.  to  ex- 
pend. 

Waaw,  Waww,  c,  Wawwl,  8.W. 
the  wail  of  an  infant ;  silly  talk. 

*  Wawwan  like  a  cat.' 

Wabble,  Waddle,  Wangle,  a.  to 

rock  sideways  in  walkmg. 

Wad,  G.  would.     *  Wad  ta  like 
to  len'  me  a  shillin'  ?' 

Wad,  0.  blacklead. 

Wad  eater,  c.  India  rubber. 

Wad  n't  cud  dea't,  c,  k.  could 
not  do  it. 

Waff,  Whaff,  g.  puff  of  wind; 

quiff. 
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Waffish,  Waffy,  g.  weakly, 
feeble. 

Waffle,  (f.  to  waver  j  to  be  tm- 
decided. 

Waffler,  a.  an  unsteady  person; 
one  not  to  be  depended  on. 

Wag  by  t'  wo',  o.  an  old-fashion- 
ed clock  without  a  case,  and 
haying  the  pendulum  swinging 
exposed. 

Waggle,  o.  to  shake ;  to  be  un- 
steady. 

Waistrely  g.  an  idle  wanderer. 

Waits,  G.  out-door  Christmas 
musicians. 

Walker,  g.  a  fuller  of  cloth. 
Much  of  the  woollen  weaving 
was  formerlv  performed  in  coun- 
try places  by  hand.  At  that 
time  small  mills  of  rude  con- 
struction, turned  by  water  power, 
for  walking  doth,  were  not 
scarce ;  and  their  places  still  re- 
tain the  name  of  Walk  Mills. 
Estill  older  times  the  walkins 
was  performed  by  tramping  with 
the  feet— hence  the  term. 

Walking,  g.  a  mason  or  quarry- 
man's  method  of  moving  a  flag- 
stone on  its  end. 

Walla,  0.  weak;  faint  from  want 
or  illness;  tasteless;  insipid. 

Wallet,  G.  a  long  bag  open  at  the 
middle  and  closed  at  the  ends  for 
conveying  marketing  on  horse- 
back.   Out  of  use  1875. 

Wallop,  0.,  N.  to  beat;  to  dangle 
loosely. 

Wanunel,  g.  to  walk  with  a  rock- 
ing motion.  '  Wammdan*  like 
an  eeL' 

Wan,  o.  won.  'Jackson  wan 
tf  belt  on  Card  sands.' 

Wand,  o.,Wan,  n.  having  wound ; 
did  wind. 


Wandly^  o.  gently,  quietly. 

Wandy,  o.  slim  and  flexible  as  a 
willow  wand. 

Wankle,  g.  weak,  feeble.  <  Poor 
Jemmy  I  he's  varra  warikle,* 

Wannel,  n.  lithe,  agile,  flexible. 

Wanter,  g.  a  marriageable  person. 

Wanty,  g.  deficient,  imperfect, 
defective. 

Wap,  0.,  K.  to  wrap  or  enfold ;  a 
bundle  of  straw. 

Warang,    Wrang,    g.    wrong. 

Sddom  heard. 

Warble,  g.  the  larva  of  the 
(Eetrua  bovU  fly  which  is  bred  in 
the  backs  of  cattle. 

War-board,  o.  a  shop's  counter, 
«.  e,  ware  board. 

Wardays,  g.  the  six  work  days 
of  the  week. 

Wareet,  W'reet,  g.  right.  Bardy 
heard. 

Wark,  G.  ache,  work.  '  It's  dow 
wark  to  sup  buttermilk  wid  a 
pitchfork.' 

Wark  fwok,  g.  labourers,  work 
people. 

Warld,  Waareld,  c,  8.w.,  Wnrl, 
Warl,  N.  world. 

Warm,  g.  to  beat.  '  Aall  warm 
tha.' 

Warn,  c.  to  bid  to  or  give  notice 
of  a  funeral. 

Warn,  War'nt,  g.  to  assure; 
warrant.     '  Aa's  toar'nt  ta  it  is.' 

Wamin',  c.  the  circuit  invited  to 
a  f  uneraL 

Warridge,  g.  the  fathers  of  a 
horse. 

Warrishin',  o.  a  great  deal; 
abundance.  *A  warri9hin*  o' 
sooins  an'  yaL' 
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Warp,  o.  to  lay  eggs. 

Wane,  Waar,  a.  worse.  *  War$$ 
and  waree  like  Worki'ton  dark.' 
A  commoii  toast  in  former  days 
was,  *  May  niyyer  wdar  be  aman^ 
us!'  meaning  both  war  and 
worse, 

Wanen,  o.  to  grow  worse. 

Wane  ner  git  out,  c.  excessiyely 
bad ;  something  worse  than  being 
ordered  out  of  the  house. 

Wart  gnuM,  c.  the  plant  Eu- 
pJiorbia  Hdioecopia  or  sun  spurge, 

Warton,  n.w.^  the  village  and 
township  of  Wayerton. 

Wat  terf  o.  was  there;  were 
there. 

Wagterledges,  c.     See  Eaiter- 

mun-jianda. 
Watliy  G.  a  ford  throiigh  a  stream. 

Watna,  k.  'I  watna  what  it  is' 
— ^I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Waiter  adt,  g.  a  newt  or  water- 
lisard. 

Waiter  brash,  o.,  v.  a  gashing 
eyerflow  of  saliya. 

Waiter  erashes,  c.  water-cress. 
NoBturiivm  officinale. 

Waiter  draw,  Waiter  shed,  g. 

the  area   within  which  water 
gathers  towards  one  ouUei 

Waiter  dyke,  ir.w.  a  ditch  or 
sowe  wide  and  deep  enough  to 
form  a  fence. 

Waiter  gwoai,  c.  a  place  in  a 
stream  across  which  a  rack  or 
pole  is  placed  to  prevent  cattle 
trespass;  and  the  rack  or  pole 
itself;  a  floodgate. 

Waiter  jag^,  c.  one  of  the  forms 
of  varicdlaj  or  chicken  poo. 

Waiter  jaw'i,  c.  potatoes  left  too 
long  in  the  water  after  being 
boiled  are  waiter  jaw*t  and  spoilt. 


Waiter  kesh,  o.  the  plant  Atir 

gdica  sylvegirie. 

Waiter  pyei,  o.  the  water  ouseL 

Waiter  siang,  g.  a  pole  fixed 
across  a  stream  in  lieu  of  a  bridge 
or  f  enca 

Waiter  thistle,  o.  the  Cfnictu 
paluHrie  plant. 

Waiter  twitch,  g.  the  Agrostis 

wilgarii  plant. 

Watiery  like,  o.  appearance  of 
rain  coming. 

Watiery  lonnin,  c.  a  neglected 
lane  where  water  is  allowed  to 
run  along.    Common  formerly. 

Wattles,  o.  the  gill  appendages 
of  a  game  cock. 

Wangh,  G.  the  bark  of  a  pup  or 
whdp. 

Wax,  G.  to  grow  larger ;  to  swell 
out. 

Wax  end,  o.  a  shoemakei^s  waxed 
and  bristled  thread. 

Way,  G.  direction.  ^He  leevs 
Bomeway  out  Wigton  way,* 

Way,  Wea,  w.  woe ;  to  be  sorry. 

Ways  me !  Wazes  me  I  exclama- 
tions of  lament    Woe  lb  me ! 

Wase,  Weze,  v.  a  ring  cushion  to 
place  on  the  head  for  carrying 
weights  upon.    See  Boss. 

Weal,  0.,  Weeal.  8.w.,  Wale,  n. 

to  select ;  to  pick  out. 
Weikmm,  a.  the  womb,  body. 

Buy — *  A  horse  wid  a  wectmm 
iji'  a  meer  wi'  neinn.' 

Old  Saying, 

Wear,  k.  to  turn  or  stop  cattle 
or  sheep. 

Wearin*  illness,  o.  consumption. 

Weary,  o.  tiresome,  monotonous. 
'Ifs  a  vfeary  rwoad  to  Wamel 
felL' 
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Weathered,  e.  a  term  for  bay, 
&e,,  injured  by  being  exposed  to 
wet  weather. 

Weather  go,   o.  the  end  of  a 

rainbow  as  seen  in  the  morning 
in  showery  weather — the  sailor's 
warning. 

Weay,  n.  woe,  pity.  'Fs  weay 
for  them,  poor  things ! ' 

Weayst,  k.  the  waist ;  waste. 

WebBter,  c,  s.w.,  Webster,  k.  a 

weaver  of  webs  by  hand. 

Wedder,  a.  weather;  wedder 
sheep. 

Weddiners,  g.  a  wedding-party. 

Weddity  c,  y.,  Wed%  s.w.  wed- 
ded. 

Wee,  c,  V,  little,  small. 

Wee-ans,  o.,  k.  children,  little 
ones. 

Weef  an'  stray,  o.  waif  and  stray; 
cattle,  &c.,^  gone  astray,  the 
owner  not  being  known;  vagrants 
without  house  or  home. 

WeekiiLess,  g.  moisture. 

Weeky,  p.,  w.,  Weaky,  b.w. 

moist,  juicy. 

Weel  cum't,  c.  highly  bred;  of 
good  lineage. 

Weet,  0.,  N.,  Weeat,  s.w.  wet^ 

rain.     '  It  weeta  fieist.' 

Weet  yer  whiMle,  o.,  k.  jtake  a 

hearty  drink. 

Weft,  0.  to  beat.  '  Aa'U  give  him 
a  MotfiirC  some  day.* 

Weg  homed,  o.  horns  unequally 
elevated. 

Well  ink,  o.  the  Vefronica  Becca- 
bunga  plant. 

Welsh,  0.,  S.W.  insipid,  watery, 
tasteless. 

Welt,   0.,  S.W.  to  overturn;   to 


upset.  Butt  wdi — ^to  turn  the 
buts  of  sheaves  to  the  wind  to 
dry. 

Welt,  Whelt,  Whelk,  o.  to  beat. 

Welts,  0.  the  '  rig  and  far '  parts 
of  the  tops  of  stockings. 

Wend,  c.  to  turn  round. 

Wentit,  0.,  Waintit,  n.  just  turn- 
ing sour.  'Thunnery  weather 
werUs  milk.' 

Went  on,  g.  talked.  *  She  scoaldit 
and  went  on  at  a  parlish  rate.' 

Wents,  0.  narrow  lanes  in  Cock- 
ermouth,  Workington,  and  other 
towns. 

We's,  8.W.  we  shalL  <  We'a  ga' 
to  Wastle  Hgead.' 

Wesh  dub,  o.,  s.w.  the  pool  in 
which  sheep  are  washed. 

Wesh  foald,  o.,  8.w.  the  sheep- 
fold  near  the  washing-pooL 

Weshins,  g.  the  water  in  which 

O  dishes  have  been  washed, 
or  pigs'  food. 

We  't,  B.W.  with  it.  *  He  com 
tnC  f  cwoach.' 

Wet  shod,  G.  feet  wet  in  the 
shoes. 

Wey,  Weyya,  o.,  Wya,  b.w.,  Wey, 

N.  well,  why ;  notes  of  assent  or 
dissent.  *  Wey,  yes.'  *  JTey, 
no.' 

Wey  s,  G.  beam  and  scales ;  weighs, 

Weyt,  c,  s.w.  a  vessel  made  like 
a  tambourine,  and  used  for  lift- 
ing grain  in  t^e  bam ;  it  is  made 
of  a  sheep's  skin  covering;  a 
wooden  hoop. 

Wezsan,  o.,  s.w.,  Wizzan,  ir.  the 

gullet. 

Whaa,  S.W.,  Whee,  Wheea,  k, 
who. 

Whaa-iver,  b.w.,  Whee-iver,  k. 

whoever. 
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Whaok,  o.  a  blow,  thwack. 

Whacker,  g.  a  large  one. 

Whain,  b.  to  rub  or  stroke  in  the 
direction  the  hair  grows.  *  He 
whainH  his  dog  down  f  back.' 

WhaiiLy  a.  to  fawn.  '  She  com 
whcUnan*  and  wantan'  help.' 

Whaker,  a,  k.  qoaker. 

Whale,  a.  to  cudgel ;  to  beat 

Whalin\  e.  a  beating  with  a  stick. 

Whamp,  c.  the  wasp.  *  Keen  as 
a  whamp* 

Whanfft  o.  a  lump.  *A  tohang 
o'  cheese.' 

WbaiLff,  €^.  to  throw;  to  hit;  a 
leathern  shoe-tie;  a  strap  used 
in  stitching  cart-hamess ;  a 
thong. 

Whanger,  &.  a  large  one. 

Whap,  o.  a  blow. 

Whapper,  g.  a  large  one. 

Wharli  0.  a  stone  quarry;  a  dis- 
used quarry.    Seldom  heard. 

Whart,  K.  quart 

What,  G.  an  often  used  expletive. 
*Whaij    Jemmy,    how    is   taP' 

*  What,  I's  gaily,  how's  thou; 
an'  what,  how's  o'  at  hekamP' 

*  What,  we  're  o'   middlin',  aa 
think.' 

WhaVnf  K.  whati  'What'n 
dock  is 'tP' 

What's  smatterf  c.  what  is  the 
matter  or  reason  P 

Whaup,  V.  the  curlew. 

Whay  fe^t,  g.  pale  countenance. 

Wheea,  n.  who.  '  Wheea's  that  1 ' 

Wheelstrake,  g.  a  portion  of  the 
iron  rim  of  a  wheel — ^formerly 
applied  in  six  lengths  to  each 
wheeL 

Wheen,  Whun,  n.  an  undefined 
number;  a  few.  *  A  ti^Aun  sheep.' 


Wheesle,  g.  to  breathe  with  diffi- 
culty. '  He  wheaHes  like  a  pursy 
horse.' 

Wheeiy,  g.  breathing  thickly. 

Wheg,  B.  a  lump  or  thick  slice. 
'  A  wheg  o'  cheese.' 

Whel,  B.  while,  whilst 

Whelk,  o.,  K.  to  thump. 

Whelker,  c,  n.  a  large  one. 

Whemmel,  c.  to  oyerwhebn, 
overturn. 

Wheren't,  c.  milk  overheated 
makes  the  curd  and  cheese  hard 
and  wheren*t. 

Whets,  c.  flashes  of  wit  '  Sec 
whets  we  hed  tudder  neet.' 

Whew,  0.  haste.  'Sec  a  vfhew 
he's  in  I' 

Whewt,  E.  a  thin  flake  of  snow. 
'  A  few  whewU  o'  snow.' 

Whewtle,   o.  a  low  modulated 

whistle. 

Whick,  G.  alive^  quick. 

Whiokflu,  0.  whitlow. 

Whick'nin',  o.  a  small  quantity 
of  yeast  sufficient  to  set  a  baking 
of  bread  to  ferment;  quickening. 

Whicks,  C,  K.  roots  of  couch- 
grass  ;  young  thorns ;  maggots. 

Whick't,  c.  fly-blown. 

Whidder,  g.  to  shudder ;  shiver ; 
tremble. 

Whidderer,  g.  a  very  large  or 
powerful  one. 

Whiff,  G.  quiff. 

Whiff,  c,  v.  a  transient  view  or 
glance. 

Whig,  G.  whey  kept  for  drinking. 
If  suffered  to  become  sour,  aro- 
matic herbs  are  steeped  in  it 

Whig^aleery,  o.  anything  showy 
and  useless. 
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While,  Whel,  c,  Wheyle,    w. 

untLL   '  Stay  while  I  come  back.' 

Whiles,  c,  Wheyles,  n.  some- 
times. '  Whiles  he's  here  and 
whiles  he's  theer.' 

Whilk,  G.  which.  'While  or 
whilky  which.  (In  the  North  of 
England  they  yet  say  ghuiUce,* — 
Verstegan,  1634.) 

Whilkan*,  c.  which  one  1 
Whillimer  cheese,  o.  the  poorest 

and  hardest  of  cheese — ^imputed 
to  ori^ate  in  the  township  of 
Whillunoor,  but  common  oyer 
the  county,  and  never  known  to 
strike  fire  on  falling,  exce})t  once, 
as  mentioned  in  Martineau's 
Guide  to  the  Lakes. 

Whim,  0.,  Wheem,  e.  silent; 
quiet  in  speech  or  action;  run- 
ning smoothly. 

Whimper,  c.  a  low  whine  or  cry. 
'Git  away  to  bed  bams,  and 
niver  a  whimper,' 

Whim  wham,  o.  a  fanciful  trifle. 

Whin,  c,  S.W.,  Whun,  k.  the 
gorse  or  furze  plant — Ulex  euro^ 
poeus. 

Whin  cowe,  o.,  Whnn  cowe,  n. 

a  whin  stem  or  branch. 
Whinge,  to  whine. 
Whinner,    o.,    Whinny,    s.w., 

Whunner,  n.  to  neigh. 

Whintin,  c.  a  dark-coloured  slate 
found  on  Skiddaw.  When  struck 
it  gives  out  sounds,  and  the 
celebrated  'musical  stones'  are 
made  of  it. 

Whir,  B.O.  old  and  curdled  but- 
tennilk. 

Whirl  bent.  Star  bent,   o.  the 

Juncus  squarrosus  plant. 

Whishin  jdance,  c.  an  old- 
f^hioned  dance  in  which  a 
euahion  is  used  to  kneel  upon. 


Whishin,  c,  Whushin,    n. 

cushion. 

Whisht,    c,    S.W.,    Whnsh,    n. 

hush,  listen,  quietly.  '  As  whisht 
as  a  mouse.' 

Whisk,  c,  Whusk,  v,  to  move 
quickly.  'She  com  whiskan^ 
bye  like  a  fleean'  thing.' 

Whisk,  a.  whist. 

White,  0.  quite ;  to  requite.  *  Od 
white  ta !  '—God  requite  thee. 

White,  Whittle,  c,  s.w.,  Wheyte, 

N.w.  to  whittle  or  cut  a  stick  so 
that  it  is  made  white. 

Whitefish,  o.  flattery. 

Whither,  n.  to  strike  or  throw 
forcibly.  '  Ho  girn't  an'  pick't 
his  beanns  wid  his  tooth,  and 
than  he  whither^t  them  onder  t' 
grate.' 

Whither  awayl  o.  where  are 
you  going  to  ? 

Whittle,  a.  a  knife. 

Whittlegate,  o.  Formerly  clergy- 
men and  schoolmasters  had  the 
privilege  of  using  their  whittles 
at  the  tables  of  their  parishioners, 
at  known  and  stated  intervals, 
by  way  of  helping  out  their 
scanty  stipends.  This  custom 
prevailed  till  1864,  and  ceased 
with  the  death  of  the  school- 
master of  Wasdale  Head. 

Whiz,  G.  a  hissing  sound  like  the 
cooling  of  hot  iron  in  water. 

Whizzer,  a.  a  glaring  untruth. 
^  That  is  a  whizzer  ! ' 

Who,  a,  Whaa,  s.w.,  Whe, 
Wheea,  n.  who.  Across  the 
centre  of  the  county,  from  east 
to  west,  this  word  is  pronounced 
according  to  the  spelling,  and 
not  as  conventionaLly  spoken, 
hoo. 

Whoaraway,  c,  where.  '  Whoar^ 
awayhiQB  ta  been  P ' 
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Whop,  c.  to  whip  or  strike. 

Whnn,  Whin,  n.  few. 

Whup-while,  c.  as  frequent  as 
the  strokes  of  a  well-applied 
whip.     *  Iv*ry  whup- while. 

Why,  c,  S.W.,  Wheye,  w.  heifer 
or  quey. 

Why-i!  c.  to  cry  out  like  a 
whipped  dog. 

Wioker,  e.  a  twig  or  small  branch. 

Wid*am,  c,  Wi'am,  s.w., 
Wud'am,  x.  with  him. 

Widderfol,  c.  x)eevish,  irritable. 

Widdle,  K.  to  fret,  to  complain. 

Widdy,  c,  Wuddy.  n.  withy;  a 
band  of  platted  willows,  forming 
a  bad  apology  for  iron,  in  hanging 
gates,  but  often  used  in  former 
days. 

Wide  geattit,  c.  walking  in 
a  straddling  manner;  bandy 
legged. 

Widness,  Wideness,  o.,  Weyd- 
ness,  N.w.  width. 

Wid-out,  c,  Wi'awte,  s.w.  with- 
out ;  unless.  '  HoU  hey  to  gang 
wid^tU  Tom  gangs  for  him. 

Wife  day,  o.  On  a  birth  occurring 
the  neighbouring  wives  assemble 
at  the  nouse  to  tea,  &c.,  as  soon 
as  the  mother  is  able  to  receive 
company. 

Wild  like,  o.  threatening  wild 
weather. 

Wile,  0.  to  lead  or  entice. 

*  I  cannot  git  my  meer  at  hekmm, 
I  cannot  git  my  meer  at  heknm.* 

*  Tak  a  reap  o'  cwom  wi'  ye 

An*  wile  her  heamm,  an  wile  her 
hewnm.' — Old  Song. 

Wilk,  c.  the  bark  of  a  young 
dog  when  in  dose  pursuit. 

Will,  a.  to  bequeath.  '  He  wilTt 
his  money  to  t*  dowter.' 


Will  n't,  Winnet,  Weent,  c, 
WuUent,  Wunna,  ,Wizma,  n. 
will  not. 

Wills,  0.  doubts.  '  Aa's  V  wills 
whether  to  gang  or  nit' 

Willy,  c,   8.W.,  Sanghtree,  k. 

the  willow. 

Willy  (sweet),  c.  the  sweet  wil- 
low— Sali^  pentandrcL 

Willy  wands,  o.,  Wnlly  wanB» 

N.  young  shoots  of  the  willow. 

Wilta?  c,  S.W.,  Wnltal  w.  wilt 

thouP 

Wr  ma,  c,  s.w.,  Wu*  ma,  k. 

with  me. 

Wind,  c,  B.W.  (the  i  short), 
WuzL,  Win')  N.  wind ;  the  time 
occupied  in  drawing  the  breath. 

*  DicK  could  swallow  a  quart  at 
a  wind,* 

Wind  ^ff,  c.  an  egg  dropped 
before  the  shell  is  hardened. 

Window  leiiker,  g.  the  inspector 
of  lights  when  the  window-tax 
was  levied. 

Windy,  a.  noisy,  talkative.  '  Mair 
wind  nor  woo'  like  clippin'  a 
swine.* 

Windy  bags,  g.  an  incessant 
talker. 

Wine  berries,  a,  k.  red  currants. 
Win  in,  n.  to  secure  the  crop. 

Wiiqe!  c.  a  gladsome  exclama- 
tion   of    surprise    or    wonder. 

*  Winje    wife,    what    a     berry 
puddin!' 

Winnel  strea,  a.  the  stem  of  the 
couch  grass.  *Ab  waik  as  a 
winnd  strea' 

Winnick,  n.  anything  diminu- 
tive. In  playing  at  pitch  and 
toss  with  button  tops  the  small 
ones  are  winnicki  and  the  larger 
ones  slaters. 
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Winsh,  0.  wince. 

Winflom',  n.  lively  and  pretty; 
of  winning  manners. 

Winter,  a,  to  live  through  winter. 
*T'  oald  horse  '11  hardljr  vnnter 
ageann.'  *He  sends  his  hogs 
to  t'  sea  side  to  ivinter,* 

Winteridge,  o.  winter  eatage  in 
the  field. 

Winter  proud,  c,    Winter 

prawwd,  8.w.  winter  wheat  in 
too  forward  a  state  of  growth. 

Winter  wood,  c,  s.w.  decidu- 
ous trees  which  should  be  cut 
down  in  winter  and  not  peeled. 

Wipe,  G.  a  hint.  '  She  gives 
him  many  a  ttnpe  about  it.* 

Wise  like,  k.  wise  and  prudent. 

Wishy  washy,  o.  weak,  worth- 
less. 

Wisk,  c,  S.W.,  Wusk,  n.  a  light 
and  short  shower. 

Wisp,  0.,  8.W.,  Wnsp,  N.  a  hand- 
ful of  hay  or  straw. 

Wittin',  G.  knowledge,  intelli- 
gence. *I  dud  f  best  o*  my 
vjittin*,* 

Wizzen't,  o.  lean,  thin,  withered^ 
wizened. 

Wo,  Woa,  Woy,  Wee,  Wey,  g. 

terms  used  among  horse-drivers 
denoting  halt. 

Woast  house,  c.  the  inn  where 
we  put  up. 

Woaths,  N.  oaths.  These  are  in 
numerous  forms,  and  are  best 
consigned  to  oblivion. 

Wob,  N.  web. 

Wobster,  n.  a  weaver. 

Wokan,  g.  awake,  waken. 

Woke-rife,  n.  sleepless. 

Wole-eyed,  c.  Some  horses  and 
dogs   have   one   or   both   eyes 


nearly   white,    and    are     thus 
termed. 

Woo',  Oo*,  Ooa,  G.  wool 

*  Taary  woo,  taary  woo,  taary  woo 

is  ill  to  spin; 
Card  it  woel,  card  it  weel,  card  it 

weel  ere  you  begin ; 
For  when  carded,  row*d,  and  spun, 
Then  the  work  is  hofolins  done ; 
But  when  woven,  drest,  and  clean 
It  may  be  cleading  for  a  queen.' 

Old  Clipping  Song, 

Wooshat,  E.  the  woodchat  shrike 
— Lanius  rufua* 

Wooshat,  Cushat,  e.  the  wood- 
pigeon. 
Worchat,  G.'orchard. 

Workan*  by  g^,  c.  working  by 

contract. 

Worriment,  g.  harassing  annoy- 
ance. 

Wostler,  N.  ostler. 

Wramp,  Bamp,  o.  a  sprain. 

Wud,  N.  mad.  '  Wod,  furious  or 
mad.  Wee  yet  retayne,  in  some 
parts  of  England,  the  word 
wodnes,  for  furiousnesse  or 
madnesse.  * —  Verategan. 

Wull,  N.  will. 

Wununel,  g.  an  augur  or  wimble. 

Wun,  0.  woollen. 

Wun*,  N.  to  dweU.  *  He  tcuns 
ayont  yon  hilL' 

Wun',  c,  N.  wound.  'He  vmn* 
up  his  watch.' 

Wunsom,  n.  neat,  pleasant. 

Wunz !  0.  an  oath  or  exclama- 
tion. 

Wum,  Wurren,  e.  the  surname 
of  Wren.  *  Jo'  Wurren  of  Onder- 
crag.' 

Wussel,  Sussel,  g.  wrestle. 

Wusset,  G.  worsted. 

Wyke,    0.    a    narrow    opening 
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between    rismg   grounds;    the 
comers  of  the  mouth  are  wyhes, 

Ta,  Tan,  a,  8.w.,  Tin,  Ten,  n. 

one. 

Tabble,  c.  able. 

Ta-day,  c.  a  common  retrospec- 
tion.   •  It  was  yd-day  last  week.* 

Taddle,  c,  s.w.  to  speak  quickly 
and  unwisely. 

Taddle,  c,  s.w.  to  earn. 

Tadwands,    a,    Oadwands,    £. 

wands  or  rods  used  in  driving 
horses.     Not  much  in  use. 

Tak,  Taak,  c,  s.w.,  Tek,  Tik, 
N.  oak. 

Takker,  c,  s.w.,  Tikker,  n.  acre. 

Takkeridge,  a.  acreage. 

Takker  spire,  e.  When  the  malt- 
ing process  is  too  long  continued 
and  both  root  and  sprout  are 
visible,  the  barley  is  yakker  spired 
and  injured  for  malting. 

Tal,  c,  B.W.,  Tel,  n.  ale. 

Tal-jaw*t,  c.  sickened  by  drink- 
ing ale. 

Talla  yowderin,  s,  the  yellow- 
hammer  or  bunting. 

Tammer,  c,  n.  to  talk  much  in 
a  rambling  manner. 

Tan,  c,  S.W.,  Tin,  Ten,  s.  one. 
Tananndder,  c,    s.w.,    Tenan- 

ither,  n.  one  another. 
Tance,  c,  s.w.,  Tence,  n.  once. 

Tap,  0.  (probably  a  corruption  of 
rap)  a  mischievous  lad.  A  little 
dog. — Bailey,  Aup,  used  in  the 
north',  for  a  wayward  child. — 
Brockett, 

Tar,  N.  harsh,  bout. 
Tar,  N.  Hekrr,  s.w.  hair. 

Tark,  o.  to  strike  furiously  or 
fiercely — 'as  hard  as  he  could 
yark,* 


Tat,  c,  S.W.,  Tet,  n.  a  gate. 

Tea's,  S.W.  you  shall.  '  Tea's 
come,  ye'r  like.' 

Tedder,  c,  s.w..  Tether,  Tither, 

N.  a  long  rod  used  in  hedging ;  a 
binder. 

Telberry,  n.  ale  boiled  with 
bread,  butter,  and  sugar— for- 
merly given  at  funeraJa  for 
dinner. 

Terb  pnddin',  a.  a  dish  of  early 
spring,  composed  of  young  nettles 
and  every  wholesome  vegetable 
that  the  garden  affords,  mixed 
with  groats,  or  oatmeal,  or  shil- 
led  barley,  and  boiled  in  a  bag 
in  broth.  The  great  art  in  com- 
pounding this  dish  is  to  have 
much  variety  with  no  predom- 
inating taste. 

Terbs,  Tarbs,  o.,  k.  herbs. 

Terdfasts,  g.  large  stones  fast  in 
the  earth,  and  near  the  sur&use. 

Terls,  Tarls,  c,  w.,   Arls, 

N.E.  money  given  to  confirm  a 
bargain. 

Tern,  Gaim,  k.,  0am,  c.  yam. 
Terth,  g.,  and  Turth,  if.  earth. 
Terthfal,  o.  greedy  as  the  earth. 

Tetlin,  n.  a  pan  with  a  bule  or 
bow. 

Tigga,  K.  ague. 

Tiglet,  N.  aglet,  tag. 

Tik,  H".  to  ache. 

Tod,  Toad,  o.,  k.,  Taad,  s.w.  an 
old  mare. 

Toller,  c,  n.  to  halloo. 

Tooer,  c,  n.,  Tkwer,  b.w.  the 
udder  ^  of  an  animal. 

Tool,  c,  N.,  Tawl,  s.w.  to  weep. 

Tope,  Taup,  c,  Taap,  s.w.  to 
whoop ;  to  shout 
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Tonngfwoks  neet,  c.  See  Oald- 
fwoks  neet. 

Towe,  c,  N.  ewe. 

Tonngermer,  n.  younger  persons. 

Yowe  ohin't,  c.  ewe-chinned; 
chin  retiring. 

Yowe  locks,  c.  locks  of  wool 
taken  from  the  udder  of  the  ewe 
to  enable  the  newly-dropt  lamb 
to  find  the  teat. 

Yowe  neck't,  o.  the  arch  of  the 
neck  bending  downwards. 

Yowe  yorUn,  Yowe  yomel,  c, 


IT.,  and  Jack  domill,  ir.  the 
earth  nut — Bunias  flextioaum, 

Yab*n  Bteknn,  c.  the  stone  that 
closes  the  oven's  mouth. 

Yucks,  N.  itches ;  is  tickled. 

Yuk,  N.  the  itch. 

Yule,  N.  Christmas. 

Y.i^.   0.,    8.W.    the    com-spurry 

ZookersI   ZukkersI   o.,  s.w. 

an   exclamation  of  surprise  or 
admiration. 


WORDS  OMITTED. 


Boddam,  a.  bottom;  to  empty. 
'  He  could  boddam  a  quart  at  a 
wind.' 

Druffcy,  Drooty,  g.  droughty 
(weather). 

Edge,  c.  an  elevated  and  narrow 
ridge.  Striding  Edge,  Bran- 
thwaite  Edge,  &c. 

Full  bump,  Full  drive,  o.  very 
forcibly. 

Lang  end^  g.  the  final  end. 

Nought  at  o',  o.  nothing  at  alL 

*  Frost  an*  snow  war  nought  at  o' 
If  yan  war  fain  to  gang.  * 

Andersori's  hnpatient  lame. 


Plet,  c.  to  plat  straw,  <S^c.,  to 
twist.  *  He  gangs  plettan  his 
legs,  and  wammels  like  an  eeL' 

Poacli,  G.  to  trample  land  in  wet 
weather,  and  when  a  cow  is  said 
to  have  seven  mouths  destroying 
the  grass,  viz.  four  feet,  one 
mouth,  and  two  droppers  of 
excrement. 

Prickin',  o.  short  thorn  branches 

stuck  on  the  top  of  an  earthen 
fence. 

Rackon,  g.  reckon,  calculate, 
disapprove.  *  I  ra^ikon  nought  o' 
sek  wark,'  I  disapprove  of  it. 


Sqii9«b: 
oiat  and  ^tlob,  pbinteb8. 
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[PBEPABEB   MABGH,    1878,    AND   PUBLISHED    1879.] 


PREFATORY  NOTE  TO  THE  SUPPLEMENT. 


ApTBR  zealously  collecting  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  Cumberland 
dialect  over  a  period  exceeding  half  a  century,  and  publishing  them  in 
the  Qlossarj  of  Cumberland,  and  reading  critiques  thereon  expressive  of 
the  subject  being  exhausted,  I  have  been  agreeably  surprised  on  being 
presented  with  such  a  valuable  store  as  to  justify  the  publication  of  a 
large  Supplement. 

The  Eev.  Robert  Wood,  a  most  intelligent  octogenarian,  who,  after 
perusing  the  Glossary,  writes — *  If  then  I  can  pick  up  a  word  or  two  which 
I  have  been  used  either  to  understand  in  a  different  way,  or  which  may 
have  a  different  meaning,  or  be  omitted'  from  the  edition  published  by 
the  English  Dialect  Society,  he  will  send  them  ;  and  his  *  word  or  two ' 
amounts  to  about  four  hundred,  very  many  of  which  have  different 
meanings  or  have  been  omitted  from  the  Glossary.  These  being  the 
gathering  of  an  educated  and  observing  man  over  a  period  coeval  with 
mine,  are  worthy  of  record  ;  and  if  disregarded  now  may  be  lost  for  ever. 
They  have  also  been  the  occasion  of  calling  to  my  mind  a  number  of 
omissions.  There  are  so  many  words,  and  ways  of  expressing  them, 
peculiar  to  the  largo  parishes  of  Bolton  and  Westward,  and  to  the 
adjoining  parishes  of  Wigton,  Dalston,  and  Thuraby,  that  Mr.  Wood 
suggests  that  a  new  division,  to  be  initialled  '  B,'  or  the  Bolton  district, 
should  be  adopted  ;  and  this  is  done  in  the  following  list.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  parishes  hold  themselves  somewhat  distinct  from  the  N.W.  and 
the  N.  and  E.,  both  in  their  pronunciation  of  several  words  and  also  in 
their  expression  and  tone  of  voice.  They  also  reckon  themselves  distinct 
from  what  they  call  the  moss  troopers  of  the  north  of  Goslinsyke— a 
district  of  no  good  repute  in  the  troublous  times  of  old. 

A  perusal  of  Mackay's  Lost  Beauties  of  the  English  Language  has 
also  recalled  the  memory  of  a  few  Cumbrianisms  deserving  of  being 
perpetuated. 

W.  D. 

Thomcroft, 

^nd  March,  1878. 
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Aa'd,  G.  I  would,  I  had. 

Aa%  g.  I  will. 

About  what,  c.  the  substance  of 
it.  'They  bodder't  t'  poor  lad, 
for  they  wantit  to  git  shot  on  him, 
and  that's  abotU  what^  and  nowder 
mair  ner  less/ 

AffWordanoe,  g.  ability  to  bear 
some  ezpence. 

Age&nn  t'  grain,  g.  displeasing ; 

literally,  planing  wood  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  the  fibre. 

Air,  N.w.  early.  *  I*ve  struggl'd 
sair,  baith  late  and  air.' — Stagg. 

A-lag,B.  not  sufficiently  upright ; 
too  horizontal,  as  in  placing  a 
ladder.    See  A-lag. 

Ally,  B.  the  same  as  Taw. 

Ampassy,  and,  b.  an  odd  con-up - 

tion  of  &.  (A  mother  I  have 
heard  teaching  her  children  the 
alphabet.  At  the  end  of  the  let- 
ters she  came  to  the  contraction 
*&'  for  the  latin  c^,  and.  This 
contraction  standing  alone  with- 
out the  c  for  ccdera  she  had  heard 
called  et  per  se ;  but  not  knowing 
what  per  se  meant  she  made  an 
attempt  at  the  sound  of  the  words, 
and  called  it  empassy  and. — Bev, 
R,  Wood,) 

Aneuff,  G.  enough  as  relating  to 
quality.  *  T' taties  is  aneuflf.'  See 
Aneiiff. 

Ang-ry,  g.  vexed.  Applied  to  a 
sore  it  means  inflamed,  painful. 


Arsinj  b.  in  leaping  unfairly,  a 
boy  throws  himself  on  his  back 
and  stretches  out  his  feet. 

Aawgusty  0. ,  s.w.  Formerly  this 
broad  pronunciation  was  common. 

Baekins,  g.  cotton  wool  prepared 

for  filling  up,  and  clippings  of 
cloth  formerly  used  by  tailors  for 
stiffening  coat  collars. 

Bad,  bed,  g.  bade.  *  He  bad  ma 
come  back.' 

Bally  Crnds,  b.  milk  of  a  newly 
calved  cow  boiled  and  turned  to 
curd.    See  Bull-jumpins. 

Balderda8h|  g.  nonsense. 

Bannoek  iroB,  b.  a  plate  to  fix 
on  grate  bars  for  baking  bannocks. 

Barra    owoati  o.,  b.  a  young 

child's  under  garment. 

Batch,  G.  the  entire  number. 
*  The  hekll  batch  o'  them.' 

Batlin  atesinn,  b.  a  clean  and 

broad  flat  stone  placed  near  a  well 
or  stream  ;  the  linen  web  laid  on 
the  stone  and  kept  wet  and  beaten 
with  the  bathn  stick. 

Batlin   stick,   Battleder,  b.  a 

wooden  mallet  something  like  a 
cricket  bat  for  beating  the  linen 
web  previous  to  its  being  laid  on 
the  grass  to  bleach. 

Baum,  b..  Bask,  c.  a  place  on  a 
dry  bank  or  hedge  where  par- 
tridges bask  and  dust  themselves. 
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B%wtj,  B.  a  dog  having  a  white 
face  is  so  called. 

Beatin'  Btiek,  b.  a  stick  kept  for 

stirriDg  the  fire  in  the  brick  oven. 
By  rubbing  this  stick  on  the  arch 
of  the  oven  after  the  flame  has 
subsided,  the  proper  heat  is  known 
bj  the  sparks  emitted. 

Bed,  o.  bid.  *They  bed  o*  t* 
parish  to  t'  berryin'.* 

Bed-gown,  b.  a  long  dress  of 
this  name,  reaching  to  the  feet, 
was  in  use  at  an  earlier  date  than 
the  short  one.    See  Bed-gOwn. 

Beck  stains,  c,  b.  where  a  beck 
divides  into  two  streams. 

Belk7|B.  a  contraction  otbellicau; 
an  obese  person. 

Belly  kite,  b.  one  who  eats  un- 
wholesome things. 

Belyve,  b.  if  I  live.    See  Belyve. 

Bensal,  b.  violent  motion.  *  He 
com  wid  a  hciisaV    See  Bensal. 

Bet,  a.  betted,  did  bet. 

Berryin',  b.  a  funeral. 

Beat  bib  and  tucker  on,  b.  said 

of  a  female  in  a  very  fine  dress. 

Beutt  jack*  a.  an  implement 
used  in  pulling  off  boots. 

Binna^  b.  be  not. 

Bizzin',  b.  buzzing  as  bees  do. 

Black  bole,  g.  to  polish  boots, 
shoes,  &c. 

Blashy,  o.  weak,  poor;  blashy 
tea,  blashy  yal. 

Bleckon'djB.  the  skin  discoloured 
by  a  bniise. 

Blin'  mouse,  b.  the  shrew  mouse. 

Blonk;  c.  a  blank. 

Bo',  G.  the  calf  of  the  leg.  *  T' 
bo»  o'  t'  leg.' 

Bog  trotter,  N.  During  the  event- 
ful period  of  the  northern  raids, 
the  borderers  were  occasionally 
called  bog  trotters,  from  being 


obliged  to  move  across  the  exten- 
sive mosses  in  a  gentle  trot, 
when  a  heavy  tread  or  a  short 
stand  would  cause  immersion  or 
destruction  in  the  bog ;  but  moss 
trooper  was  the  more  general 
term. 

Bonk,  B.  to  boil  the  linen  web 
in  water  and  ashes  of  ashen  wood 
previous  to  beating  on  the  batlin 
stednn  and  bleaching  it. 

Bowze,  B.  to  rush  out,  as  blood 
when  a  vein  is  cut. 

Brae,  n.  a  brow,  or  bank. 

Brake,  b.  an  instrument  for 
breaking  the  dried  stems  of  flax. 

Brakshy,  b.  this  name  is  also 
given  to  the  flesh  of  sheep  dying 
of  this  disease.  See  Br  a^e-aowt. 

Braudreth  ste&no,  c,  b.  a  boun- 
dary stone  at  the  meeting  of  three 
townships  or  parishes. 

BrankSy  b.  a  game  formerly 
common  at  fairs ;  called  also  hit 
my  legs  and  miss  my  pegs. 

Branlin'    worm,  o.,  b.  a  good 

bait,  and  so  called  from  being 
attractive  to  the  brandling  trout, 
or  from  its  brindled  markings. 

Brat,  Brattit,  g.  a  young  ewe  is 

bratted  to  prevent  it  having  a 
lamb. 

Brattle  can,  b.  a  noisy  child; 
and  c.  a  kicking  cow. 

Bree,  b.  ^  In  a  girt  bree ' — ^in  a 
great  hurry;  joyous  or  uplifted. 

Breest,  g.  breast.  The  kill  breest 
is  the  horizontal  part  of  a  lime- 
kiln or  drying  kiln.  Quarry  breest 
and  stack  breest^  the  upright  part. 
To  breest  a  hedge  is  to  face  it  with 
stone,or  sod  and  stone  alternately. 

Bridle  rwoad,  g.  a  way  over 
which  a  horse  may  be  led  or 
ridden,  but  not  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Broach,  c,  b.  a  wooden  pin  on 
which  the  ball  of  new-spun  yam 
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is  placed  to  be  wound  on  the 
gam  winnds, 

Browe^  b.  an  impudent  lad. 

Bxuffle^  B.  excitement. 

Brnshin'  b.  small  branches  fixed 
on  tho  top  of  stedkk  and  ryse. 

Brussen,  b.  burst,  overworked. 
'  Brossen  wi'  wark.' 

Buf^  0.,  Boff,  B.  to  strike  with  an 
axe  and  not  make  a  clean  cut ;  a 
stroke  with  a  dull  sound. 

Bnll-ringi  a.  a  ring  put  through 
the  nostrils  of  a  bull  by  which  he 
is  led.    See  Bull-ring. 

Buoy,  B.  boy.  *  A  bit  buoy,'  a 
little  boy. 

Bar,  B.  a  hinderer.  '  He  bur*t 
me.'    See  Bur. 

Butter  sleatt,  g.  a  slab  of  slate 
kept  in  the  dairy  for  holding  the 
pounds  of  butter,  and  preferred 
for  being  always  cool. 

Buzzert,  c.  a  coward  or  timid 
person.  Probably  so  named  from 
the  ghost  moth,  Ilepialtu  humvli, 
which,  seen  at  evening  in  a 
churchyard,  where  it  frequents, 
was  formerly  an  object  of  super- 
stitious fear. 

Caaw,  B.  to  walk  with  the  toes 
turned  inward. 

Cabbishy  a.  to  purloin.  A  pla- 
giarist cabbishes, 

Cakumi  b.  a  foolish  person. 

Can,  c.  *  I'll  nut  can  gang  to- 
day.'   I  am  unable  to  go. 

CantripSy  b.  unearthly  deeds. 
Robert  Huntington,  of  East 
Curthwaite,  was  fond  of  observing 
natural  phenomena.  In  1716, 
when  the  Aurora  borealis  was 
more  brilliant  than  usual,  he  used 
to  watch  and  admire  it :  hence  he 
got  the  repute  of  being  *  uncanny.' 
Walking  out  one  summer  evening, 
one  of  his  neighbours,  who  h^ 
just  finished  cocking  a  field  of  hay, 
said  to  him—'  Come,  Robin,  show 


us  yen  o'  thy  cantrips.  Aa  divn't 
care  for  tha,  God's  abeimn  the 
deeval.'  Just  then  a  whirlwind 
arose  (as  is  frequent  in  certain 
electric  states  of  the  atmosphere) 
and  overturned  nearly  every  cock 
in  the  field.  No  more  cantrips 
were  asked  for ! 

Cap,  0.,  B.  a  cloud  on  the  moun- 
tain top  ;  a  weather  presage. 

'  When  Criffel  gets  a  cap 
Skiddaw  wots  well  of  that.' 

Cap,  a.  to  cap  com*  is  to  put 
better  dressed  grain  at  the  top  of 
the  sack. 

Capping  G.  a  patch  of  leather  on 
a  clog  or  shoe. 

Car  kisty  b.,  s.w.  the  body  of  a 
cart. 

Cat-o'-nine  tails,  c,  b.  the  ear- 
wig. 

Oat  saddle^  b.  This  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  forms  in  which  boys 
arrange  their  fingers  in  a  certain 
play.  Castle;  Dog  saddle;  Two 
men  haggan  a  tree  and  laal  Jack 
^edderan  spe&Us  (chips);  Priest 
m  his  pulpot. 

Cat  skipy  B.  a  kind  of  leap. 

Chap  fo'en,  b.  disappointed,  chop 
fallen. 

Charm,  o.  the  charm  professed 
for  stopping  bleeding  could  only 
be  communicated  by  a  man  to  a 
woman,  or  vice-versa,  and  only  to 
one.    See  Charm. 

Cheese  band,  g.  a  linen  hoop  for 
supporting  a  newly-made  cheese. 

Cheese  sinker,  a.  a  circular 
wooden  die  fitting  the  top  of  the 
rim  when  the  cheese  is  in  the 
press. 

Chepiter  day,  b.  visitation  day 

by  the  Bishop  or  Chancellor. 
ChilperSy  c,  b.  young  grouse. 
Chimla  boke,  b.  See  Bantle  tree. 

A   beam    stretching    from    the 
^hallan'  to  the  opposite  wall  of 
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the  hearth  fireplace.  On  this 
beam  a  alanting  wall  was  built, 
fonning  the  laxge  open  fine  for 
the  'reek'  to  pass;  the  inner 
side  of  Uie  wall  oeing  the  chitnla 
breest,  and  the  part  in  the  up- 
stairs the  chimCoL  hack.  On  the 
breast,  the  drjring  leg  of  beef  was 
hune,  with  sausages  and  black 
puddings ;  and  for  a  time  the 
*  flicks^  of  bacon.  The  hams 
were  huns  higher  up  for  the 
benefit  of  being  *  reeked.' 

ChollerSy  b.  the  wattles  of  a  cook. 
See  Chollers. 

Clapper  olowOi  b.  to  give  a  severe 

scolding. 

Clartan,  b.  besides  dirtying,  this 
seems  to  include  wasting  time. 
'  Just  clartan  on.' 

Clay  danbSy  b.  home-made  clay 
marbles. 

Clean  heel%  b.  active ;  and  when 

a  person  runs  away  through  fear, 
he  shews  '  a  pair  o'  clean  heels.' 

Clinoher,  b.  something  that  set- 
tles an  argument.  See  Clincher, 

Clowe,  B.  to  often  scold  or  up- 
braid. 

Cobs,  Cogs^  Snow  pattens,  b. 

snowballs  on  feet  of  men  or 
horses. 

Codbait,  Casebait,  c,  b.  a  bait 

used  in  angling ;  the  larra  of  a 
phryganea, 

Coddy,  B.  a  yonng  foaL 

Cofe  heed,  b.  a  foolish  fellow. 

Co'in',  a.  a  scolding. 

Coitleth,  B.  cloth  for  a  coat. 

Cook,  B.  to  imitate  the  call  of 
the  cuckoo. 

Coom,  B.  the  debris  of  coal ;  culm. 

Corkin'  b.  a  severe  beating. 

Craa,  8.W.  crow. 

Crackers,  o.,  b.  the  air  vessels  of 

the  Fucus  vesiculows. 


Craok't,  o.  not  in  his  right  senses. 
Creok't  aze,  Feutt  axe,  g.  an  axe 

having  the  edge  turned  inwards ; 
an  adze. 

Crippy,  b.  a  stool. 

'  Bonny  lass,  canny  lass, 

Wilta  be  mine  ? 
Thou's  nowder  we»h  dishes 
Nor  sarra  the  swine  : 
But  sit  on  thy  crippy,' &c. 

Cropt  horse,  o.  formerly  it  was 
considered  a  mark  of  gentility  to 
be  the  owner  of  a  crop-eared  or  a 
set-tailed  horse  for  the  saddle. 

Cross  buttock,  a.  a  term  in  wrest- 
ling. 

Cmel,  0.  to  cover  a  hand-ball 
with  worsted  or  thread  needle- 
work. 

Cuddy,  G.  an  ass,  also  a  simple- 
ton. 

CumminSy  c,  b.  the  rootlets  of 
barley  when  malted. 

Colrik,  B.    See  Scrapple. 

Creeper,  b.  the  larva  of  the  May 
fly. 

Crony,  o. ,  b.  ,  n.  a  comrade,  Mend, 

companion. 

Cut,  G.  a  certain  quantity  of  yam. 

Cutlugs,  B.  ^additional) '  and  the 
de'il  capt  a  mankind.' 

Cow  band,  g.  the  cow  band  of 
the  last  century  was  made  of 
tough  ashwood,  and  D  shaped ; 
now  superseded  by  chains. 

Cwoort  cards,  0.  Cwoat  cards,  b. 

pictured  cards, 

Cwol  sill,  G.  clay  shale  or  sill 
overlying  coal. 

Dabbin,  b.  a  dam. 

Dashers,  c,  b.  the  inside  works 
of  a  barrel  churn. 

Daud,  0.  a  flake  of  snow.  'It 
fo's  i'  girt  dauds.' 

Day  by  t'  lenth,  o.  all  day  long. 
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De^,  B.  a  field  near  the  house ; 
croft. 

'Deed,  b.  indeed. 

Deed  heat,  a.  when  neither  wins. 

Deetin'   sheeni    b.    winnowing 

machine. 

Dioky,  B.  a  short  upper  garment 
of  coarse  linen  till  lately  worn  by 
working  men. 

Dicky  bird,  a.  a  general  name 
for  a  canary. 

Dieky  sark,  o.  an  additional  shirt 
breast. 

Dirly  B.  a  tremulous  motion. 

Dirty  grully,  b.  a  butcher's  un- 
tidy assistant  in  slaughtering. 

Div,  B,  do.  *Div  ye  gang  to 
Wigton  market?' 

Dobbin,  b.  an  old  horse. 

Dockin,  a.  the  leaf  of  the  dock 
is  reputed  to  cure  the  sting  of  a 
nettle  when  rubbed  on  the  place, 
repeating  *  Dockin  in,  nettle  out.' 

Dodlin',  B.  sauntering.  See 
Daddle. 

Dreuvy,  b.  water  is  so  called 
when  not  quite  clear,  especially 
from  half-melted  snow.  See 
DreAv't. 

Dronthy  c,  b.,  n.  thirst. 

Dni&e,  G.  a  coarse  woollen  cloth, 
generally  blue,  much  worn  in  the 
days  of  home  manufactures. 

Dumps,  G.  in  so  bad  a  humour 
as  not  to  speak. 

Durdum,  g.  when  the  country 
was  divided  into  districts,  each 
answerable  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  its  inhabitants,  meetings  were 
held  at  the  doors  of  suspected 
wrong-doers  to  inquire  into  the 
offence.  The  sentences  of  such 
meetings  were  called  the  Door- 
doom  ;  and,  as  they  were  often 
accompanied  with  much  noise 
and  dispute,  hence  durdum. 


DyFt,  B.  worn  down  with  toil 
and  trouble. 

Ear,  G.,  Near,  s.w.  the  kidney. 

Eek,  c.  eke,  to  help  or  aid.  *  0' 
eeksT  said  the  wren,  when  she 
let  a  drop  of  water  fall  into  the 
sea. 

Efterword,  g.  a  word  or  expres- 
sion habitually  repeated.  See 
Owerword. 

Esp,  B.,  Hesp,  c.  a  fastening  for 
a  gate,  &c. ;  hasp. 

FaddeilesB    stew,   b.    potatoes 

stewed  without  meat. 

Fadge,  b.  applied  to  a  child  as 
accompanying  some  one.  '  Come 
on,  leylfadge.* 

Faiz,  or  Faith,  g.  a  most  binding 
oath  among  boys. 

Fell  thrush,  b.  the  missel  thrush. 

Fetch,  B.  an  indrawn  breath. 

Fettle,  B.  to  beat.  '  Aal  fettle 
his  lug  for  am.'    See  Fettle. 

Feutt  cocks,  Grass  cocka,  o.,  b. 

the  first  and  smallest  of  haycocks, 
the  foot  being  used  in  their  for- 
mation. 

Feilttins,  b.  two  turves  set  up 
together  to  dry. 

Feiitt  axe,  g.    See  Creiikt  aze. 

Fejrne,  Fine,  b.  Mr.  Wood  re- 
minds me  that  this  is  not  al- 
together unmeaning  (see  Fine). 
It  increases  the  force  of  the  word 
it  is  joined  to,  as  '  fine  laal  lad,' 
where  the  fine  does  not  qualify 
the  laal  but  the  lad. 

Fill  bow,  c,  B.  a  hoop  of  whale- 
bone used  in  filling  sausages. 

Fingers,  c,  b.  the  nursery  names 
for  these  are,  thumpkin,  lick  pot, 
lang  man,  ring  man,  laal  Tommy 
tidy  man. 

Fizzer,  b.  the  same  as  fiz,  only  it 
expresses    a    stronger    hissing. 
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Qreen  wood  fiszc4  on  the  fire  ;  a 
drop  of  water  on  the  heated  bars 
Jizzers.    See  Fizzer. 

Flakker,  b.  applied  to  the  flut- 
tering of  the  heart  See  Flakker. 

Flange,  b.  to  extend  in  a  sloping 

direction. 
Flapper,  g.  a  young  wild  duck. 

Fleer,  o.,  b.  the  floor. 

Fleer't,  b.  «  Fleer't  him/  threw 
him   down   on   the  floor.     See 
Flear. 

Fleiikk,  B.,  Feather,  c.  the  web 
of  the  plough  sock. 

Flipe,  B.  to  remove  quickly. 
'He  flyp't  off  his  pint,  and  he 
flyp't  o'  t'  rest  off  t'  teiibble,  and 
than  he  flyp't  his  sel  off.'  See 
Flipe. 

Flush,  G.  to  spring  a  woodcock. 

Flush,  B.  equal  to  the  surround- 
ings ;  an  architectural  term. 

Foald,  o.  to  impound  stray  cattle 
in  a  pinfold. 

Foil,  *Eunnin'  oald  foils,'  b. 
foUomng  former  courses ;  a 
hunting  term. 

Foor  deer,  b.  front  door. 

Fots,  B.  woollen  substitutes  for 
shoes  in  infancy.  See  Beittt, 
stookings. 

Foxy,  B.  crafty, 

Foz  bog,  B.  a  shaking  bog.  See 
Totter  bog. 

Freckled  sky,  c.  mackerel  sky. 

Freedom,  b.  cease  play.  See 
Barley  play. 

Frem'd,B.  dry,cold,  and  ungenial  ; 
applied  to  weather. 

Frost! t,  b.  appUed  to  window 
panes  encrusted  with  frost. 

Frowsy,  b.  an  overgrown  woman. 

Fry,  o.  pig's  liver.  *Mudder 
sent  us  a  fry  o'  t*  killin'  day.' 

Funny  beann,  b.  the  point  of  the 
elbow. 


Fworoe,  c,  s.w.  a  waterfiill; 
as  ScsJe  Force^  &c. 

Oamman,  b.  not  in  earnest; 
making  fun  or  game  of. 

Gang,  B.  turn  to  play.  *  Its  thy 
gang  noo.' 

Gftrth,  6.  this  means  garden 
when  used  alone. 

Oeapps,  6.  a  disease  among 
fowls. 

Oeld,  o.  cows  not  in  calf. 

Oentles,  a.  maggots  of  the  blue- 
bottle fly,  used  for  bait. 

Oin  keliss,  c,  b.  a  house  to 
shelter  horses  when  drawing 
machinery. 

Oirse  cooks,  o.  small  cocks  of 
newly-cut  grass.  See  Fe^tt 
oocks. 

Ooodin'  his  sel,  b.  indulging. 

Graft,  B.  a  grave. 

Orally,  b.  disturbance.  See 
Skrowe. 

Granny,  a.  grandmother. 

Greased  shun,  a.  a  time  was 
when  'weel  greas't  shun'  was 
the  prevailing  mode  with  common 

Seople,  and  no  blackballing.  A 
ancing  master  noted  for  his  well 
polished  shoes  was  nicknamed 
'  Boly  his  leann,'  or  alone,  b. 

Green  side  up,  o.  arable  land  in 
grass. 

Grimes,  a.  flakes  of  soot. 

Grip,  a.  to  take  firm  hold  of. 
See  Grip. 

Qudge,  0.,  B.  a  scooping  chisel ; 
a  gouge. 

Hinmest  o'  three,  c.  hindermest 
o'  three ;  B.  a  game  played  on 
village  greens. 

Hitch,  B.,  Hop,  G.  a  spring  from 
one  foot. 

Hobthrush,  Eobin  Ooodfellow,B. 
See  Hobthrosh. 
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Hod  te  tail  i'  waiter,  b.  so  long  I 

as  a  fish  is  not  completely  out  of 
water  there  is  hope  for  it.  See 
Hod  te  tail  i'  watter. 

Hog  me&nn,  g.  tho  mane  of  a 

horse  clipped  so  as  to  stand  up- 
right like  the  bristles  of  a  hog. 

House  warmin'y  c,  b.  an  enter- 
tainment on  taking  possession  of 
a  new  dwelling. 

Holly  B.  to  drive  a  trout  into  its 
hold. 

How  goes  it  ?  o.  a  sort  of  slang 
substitute  for  *how  are  you?' 
now  engrafted  on  the  dialect. 
Other  and  more  legitimate  modes 
of  saluting  are,  'How  preiivv  ye?' 
•  How  fend  ye  T  *  Are  ye  gaily  1 ' 
'  Are  ye  middlin'  weel  ? '  &o. 

Ins  an'  outs,  g.  the  whole  of  the 
matter.  '  He  telt  ma  o'  t'  ins  an' 
outs  about  it.' 

Iron  ub'Ui  c,  b.  a  flat  bottomed 
pan  for  baking  in,  a  fire  being 
placed  on  the  hd  as  well  as  below 
the  pan.  Now  superseded  by 
cast-iron  and  sheet-iron  ovens. 

Isserty  G.  the  old  name  of  the 
letter  Z  (zed). 

Jaoky  steannsy  b.    The  Bey.  B. 

Wood  says  he  was  ^  lateW  reading 
an  account  of  a  piece  of  statuary 
found  at  Pompeii,  showing  two 
boys  playing  at  Jacky  steknns. 
The  work  seemed  of  Greek  origin, 
and  shows  that  the  Komans  de- 
rived not  only  their  arts  but  their 
games  from  an  older  civilisation.' 

Jtnny  Spinner,  o.,  b.  a  teetotum ; 
the  TipvJta  or  long-legs  insect. 

Jew't,  G.  cheated. 

JimerSi  b.  small  cupboard  hin- 
ges.   See  JapoLOrs. 

Joop,  b.  a  short  upper  garment 
or  jacket  worn  by  females. 

Joop'ty  b.  to  be  domineered  over 
by  a  woman. 


Eayk|  g.  the  cry  of  a  goose. 

Ee^VT,  B.  to  pass  a  knife  in  all 
directions  through  newly-made 
butter  to  extract  hairs,  &c.  See 
KeAw. 

Kelt  cwoat,  c,  b.,  e.  a  home 
spun  coat  of  coarse  cloth  of  mixed 
white  and  black  wooL 

Kent  fe^sst,  b.  well  known  by 
the  countenance. 

Eessen,  c,  b.  twisted;  wood 
made  untrue  by  rapid  drying.  See 
Kessen. 

Eesty  G.  a  swarm  of  bees ;  to 
overturn  sheaves  of  com  for 
drying. 

EiU  ee,  g.  the  fireplace  of  a 
drying  kihi. 

Eilty  cwoat  Peggy,  b.  a  woman 

who  tucks  up  her  clothes  to  work ; 
a  careful  one. 

Eipple,  B.  couple.  Two  rams 
chained  together  by  their  horns 
are  hippVt, 

Enack  reel.  Click  reel,  g.  a  reel 

turned  by  a  handle  and  giving  a 
click  when  a  certain  number  of 
threads  had  been  wound  ;  these 
were  bound  together  forming  a 
'  cut,'  and  so  many  cuts  made  a 
hank.  There  were  two  other  reels 
called  hand  reels,  a  longer  and  a 
shorter ;  and  as  the  threads  were 
wound  on,  the  count  was  made  by 
repeating  *yan  to  yan,  two  to  yan, 
thou's  yan  ;  yan  to  two,  two  to 
two,  thou's  two ; '  and  so  on. 
A  nother  was  the  elbow  reel,  where 
the  thread  was  wound  over  the 
elbow,  and  between  the  thumb 
and  fore  finger. 

Euifely  B.  to  pass  away  time 
idly.    See  Knyfel. 

Eurk  louse,  b.  the  wood  louse 

Oniscus, 

Eurn  stofe,  b.  the  staff  fitted  for 
working  up  and  down  in  a  hand 
chum. 
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Ladder,  b.    See  Lalder, 
Laggylasty  c.  lag  ma  last,  Harry 

behint  ;    B.   the   one   who   lags 
behind. 

Lang,  o.  to  long  or  wish  for.  See 
Lang. 

Lang  ereiikk,  b.  the  crook  hang- 
ing from  the  chiveda  boke,  many 
from  four  to  six  or  seven  feet  in 
length. 

Lant,  B.  the  game  of  loo.  A 
distinction  is  made  between  Lant 
and  Lanter.  Five  cards  are  re- 
quired for  the  latter.  The  proper 
designation  may  be  three-card  loo 
and  five-card  loo.  The  manner 
of  playing  is  also  different. 

Latch,  B.  an  occasional  water- 
course ;  a  miry  place. 

Latch^  G.  a  deep  cart-rut. 

Leafy  B.  the  inner  loin-fat  of  the 
pig.    See  Saim. 

Lee  eo',  c  the  ball  thrown  over 
the  school-house.  See  Hee  bo' 
leap. 

Lset,  a.  light;  formerly  pro- 
uounced  leeght. 

Limp,  0.  flexible.  *  As  limp  as 
an  empty  stocking.' 

Line  wheel,  a.  the  wheel  on 
which  linen  thread  is  spun. 

Lowp,  o.  a  leap  or  jump,  either 
running  or  standing.  The  various 
kinds  include  Catskip,  one  hitch 
or  hop  and  one  jump.  Hitch 
steppin' — hop,  step,  and  lowp  ;  c. 
a  hitch,  a  step,  and  a  leap. 
Otho — two  hitches,  two  steps, 
and  a  leap.  Lang  spaug — two 
hitches,  two  steps,  a  hitch,  a 
step,  and  a  leap. 

Lubbart,  c,  b.  a  lazy  fellow. 

Lug,  c,  B.  the  tumed-up  part  of 
the  paring  spade. 

Lurry,  c.  hurry  *Tak  t'  dog 
and  lurry  them  sheep  away.' 


Mel  deerSy  B.  the  passage  between 
the  front  and  back  doors  of  a 
farm  house.    See  Mel  door. 

MlBzle,  o.  to  go  away.  *It*s 
gittan  le^tt  an'  I  mim  mizzle.' 

Nea  CO*  for 't,  g.  no  reason  for  it. 

Neuk-window,  b.  In  old  farm 
houses  there  was  generally  a  small 
square  window  in  the  comer 
neare9t  the  fireplace  of  the  house 
or  sitting  room,  with  two  larger 
and  muUioned  windows  on  the 
same  side. 

NibbletieSy  n.  novelties.    <Wi' 

nibbleties  as  guod  as  nyce.'  Stagff, 

Nin,  6.  none.  <  My  mudder  she 
thought  nin  like  me.'  Anderson's 
Daft  Watty.  Mr.  Wood  gives 
this  as  an  illustration  of  the  very 
common  custom,  in  Cumbrian 
speech,  of  using  both  the  noim 
and  the  pronoun  in  the  same 
clause  of  the  sentence. 

Noddy  't,  B.  to  omit  counting 
a  point  at  the  game  of  Noddy. 

Nutcrack  feass,  b.  nose  and  chin 
approaching. 

Or,  o,  ere,  before.  *  Cuckoo  '11 
nut  come  or  April.'   See  Or. 

Ours,  B.  a  curious  excision! 
The  wife,  instead  of  saying  '  my 
husband,'  calls  him  ours.      See 

Oor  Wife. 

Out  houses,  o.  farm  buildings 
and  not  dwellings. 

Ower  teunn,  b.,  Ower  word,  c. 

words  repeated  at  the  end  of  a 
verse  ;  a  habitual  saying. 

Pack  threed^  o.  coarse  thread; 
nonsense. 

Pain,  B.  that  part  of  the  common 
which  was  forbidden  under  pen- 
alty to  be  dug  for  turf. 

Past,  G.  beyond.  '  A  bad  teuth- 
wark's  past  o'  bidin'.' 
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Peat  pot,  a.  the  hole  out   of 
whion  peats  have  been  dug. 

Penny  doctor,  b.  a  small  red 
bodied  beetle. 

Pent,  G.  paint. 

Pick,  G.  a  coal  hewer*s  work  tool. 

Pin  pointin',  b.  too  exact  in 
trifles. 

Ton,  G.  very  commonly  used  for 
upon,    *  Ton  my  word.* 

Poflseti  c.f  B.  an  infant  possets 
when  it  upcasts  part  of  its  food. 

PowBGwdy,  0.  same  as  Lamplugh 
puddin'. 

Prent,  g.  print. 

Prick,  B.  for  fastening  clout,  and 

string  for  tying  ;  a  skewer. 
'  Sing,  sing,  what  mun  I  sing  ? 
Cat's  run  away  wi'  t*  puddin'  pwoke 
string. 

Some  gat  puddin'  and  some  gat 

prick : 
They  war  n't  warst  off  'at  gat  clout 

to  lick.'         Nurstry  Rhyme, 

Prut  I  Prut !  g.  a  call  to  a  horse 
to  come.  This  word  or  sound  can- 
not be  expressed  in  writing.  It 
is  a  jarring  expulsion  of  the  breath 
and  voice  through  the  lips  with 
some  force. 

Puddin'  pwoke,  g.  a  bag  for  con- 
taining herb  pudding,  potatoes, 
die,  during  boiling. 

Puddin'  dout,  g.  a  linen  cover 
for  dumplings,  &c.,  whilst  being 
cooked. 

Pulpot,  0.  pulpit. 

Pund  butter,   c,    s.w.   butter 

made  up  in  pounds  in  contra- 
distinction to  being  done  up  in 
bulk. 

Pun'  o'  mair  weight,  b.,  c.  one 

boy  being  laid  on  the  ground  and 
several  others  upon  him — one  at 
a  time. 

Purls,  b.  dried  cowdung  used  for 
lighting  fires. 


Pwoke  Bhakkin'fl  g.  the  youngest 
child. 

Quartern,  g.  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  flax  ready  for  being  spun. 

Quit,  G.  rid  of;  the  act  of  leaving. 

Quits,  G.  *It'8  deilnn,  an*  let*s 
be  quits'— both  clear.  *  Double 
or  quits,'  a  betting  proposal. 

Baid,  N.  a  hostile  incursion. 

Baiser,  g.  an  additional  ring  put 
under  a  hive  of  bees  to  afford 
more  room. 

Bandy,  randy  whang,  b.  an  out- 
rageous person. 

Bange,  c,  b.  to  exercise  a  young 
horse  in  a  ring. 

Bantipow,  n.w.  a  termagant. 
Bantle  tree,  b.  See  Bannel  tree. 
Bebbat,  g.  rivet. 
Beed  rowe,  b.  red  raw,  applied 

to  a  sore  before  it  begins  to  heal. 

See  Beed  row. 
Beeght,  c.  right ;  now  out  of  use. 

See  Beet. 
Beek't,  smeuk't,  g.  applied  to 

hams  and  other  meats  cured  in 

smoke. 
Beeler,  b.  a  slender  iron  pin 

(often  with  a  brass  head)  on  wffich 

the  bobbin  was  placed  when  the 

spun  thread  was  wound  off". 

Bim,  B.  the  rim  of  a  spinning 

wheel  included  all  that  part  of  a 

I      wheel  which  was  turned  round, 

viz  ,  the  rim  proper,  the  spokes, 

'      and  the  nave. 

Bipple,  B.  to  ripple  flax  is  to 

pull  off  the  seeds. 
Bivy  rags,  b.  one  given  to  waste. 

Buffi,  B.  defective  parts  of  the 
ears  of  icom ;  light  grain  and  chaff 
boiled  for  cattle  food. 

Buffc,  B.,  E.  to  play  a  card  of  a 
different  suit.    See  Bift. 
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Eommel't    'taties,    b.,    chop't 

'tatiOBt  c.  boiled  potatoes  \ 
mashed  and  mixed  with  milk  * 
and  butter. 

Ran  boll-neck,  b.  to  proceed  ' 
rashlj. 

Sally  sober,  b.  a  game  among  > 

girls.  > 

Sconce,  o.,  b.  a    stone    shelf, 

commonly  near  the  kitchen  door, 
and  if  inside,  with  a  hole  through 
it  as  a  sink.    See  Boonoe. 

Soorriok,  c.  the  smallest  value. 
*  I'll  nut  give  a  scorrick  mair.' 

'Scover,  n.  discover.  '  Let's  tak 
a  scover  through  the  fair.'  Stagg. 

Scowp,  b.  to  empty  out.  See 
Scowp. 

Scrabble,  b.,  Scribble,  o.to  scrawl 
with  a  pen  on  paper. 

Scree,  b.  to  separate  small  seeds 
from  corn.     See  Soree* 

Sorowe,  b.  a  great  many.  <  A 
scrowe  o'  fwok.'    See  Scrowe, 

Scug,  B.  to  shelter  under  a 
hedge  ;  to  hide.    See  Skug. 

Sea  purse,  c,  b.  the  egg  of  the 

dogfish. 

Searent,  o.,  b.  seared. 
Seavv  his  bacon,  o.  to  escape. 
Seed-fire,  o.  the  fire  under  the 

drying  kiln,  made  with  the  husks 
of  dried  oats. 

Seet,  o.  sight.  *  It  was  a  grand 
sect  to  see.'  I  have  heard  old 
people  pronounce  this  word  seeght, 

See-howe !  a.  the  note  (dwelling 

on  the  first  syllable^  given  on 
discovering  a  hare  in  her  form. 

See-how't,  b.  pursued. 

Shank  pan,  o.  the  gradation 
according  to  size  is— laal  (leyl» 
B.)  pan,  iSiank  pan,  bule  pan,  iron 
ub*n ,  kekll  pot,  set  pot,  brass  pan — 
the  last  a  large  vessel  used  when 
the  killed  pig  was  to  be  scalded 


and  drest ;  the  birch  or  sycamore 
wine  made ;  or  formerly,  the 
home-made  web  bouked. 

Sheep  steuU,  Sheep  ftirm,  o.  a 

seat  on  which  a  sheep  is  laid  to 
be  shorn  or  salved. 

Shoe   cappin,    a.   a   patch   of 

leather  on  a  shoe. 

Shorten,  o.  to  put  a  child  into  a 
short  dress  for  the  first  time. 

Sit&st,  Setfast,  a.  a  hardened 
substance  in  a  sore. 

Sizel,  0.  to  saunter. 

Shrosies,  b.  white  sweet  cakes. 
Qy.  Shrewsbury  cakes. 

Shnrdavine,  b.  a  short  and  fat 

person. 

Singan  hinny,  b.,  e.  a  rich  girdle 
cake  common  at  Alston,  &c, 

Skeevs,  b.  broken  pieces  of  the 
stems  of  flax  not  sufficiently 
dressed.    *  A  skeevy  rockfiil.' 

Skilly,  B.thin  broth  or  soup.  Bee 
SkiUy. 

Skipjack,  b.  a  beetle  (elator) 
which  laid  on  its  back  recovers 
its  feet  by  a  sudden  spring. 

Skowe,  B.  a  severe  beating. 

Skntter,  b.  to  run  without  draw- 
ing attention.    See  Skutter* 

Slab,  c.  smooth,  soft ;  the  out- 
side plank. 

Slatter  can,  b.  an  untidy  person. 

Sletltt  off,  o.  somewhat  lunatic. 

SletHttit,  0.,  B.  spoken  of  female 
attire  when  an  upper  garment  is 
too  short  for  covering  an  under 
one. 

Sledder,  b.  to  walk  about  in 
shoes  much  too  large.  See 
Sledder. 

Sleugh,  B.  a  white  grub  found 
in  watery  places,  and  used  as  a 
bait  for  trout. 

Slip,  o.  a  child*8  pinafore. 

Slop,  B.    See  Slorp. 
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Blopper,  B,  to  bespatter. 

Slops,  c,  B.  fragments  left. 

Smasher,  b.  a  firstborn  who  had 
never  seen  a  baby  larger  than  a 
doll,  when  he  was  shown  his  new- 
born sister,  exclaimed — '  It  is  a 
smasher  !  '—a  large  one.  See 
Smasher. 

Smudge,  b.  to  spot. 

Snot,  b.  the  unconsumed  part 
of  the  wick  of  a  candle.  See 
Snot. 

Snowk,  b.    See  Snork.      *  Tak 

girter  snowks,  lads,  au*  it  '11 
seilnner  gang  away,'  said  he  who 
had  caused  an  evil  smell  among 
his  fellow  workmen. 

Sparables,  o.  short  nails  for  shoe 
heels,  in  the  shape  of  sparrows' 
bills. 

Spreokelt,  a.  spotted,  speckled. 

Spring,  0.,  b.  the  cleft  of  a  quill 
pen. 

Sprits,  c.  slender  and  weakly- 
grown  rushes. 

Sprung,  c,  B.  when  the  cleft  of 
a  quill  pen  is  too  long. 

Stand,  o.  the  large  washing-tub 
in  which  the  doUi/  is  worked. 

Stand,  o.  cost.  *Them  lambs 
'11  stand  me  in  laal  short  of  a 
pund  a  piece.' 

Stank,  G.  the  pain  accompanying 
the  short  groan.    See  Stank. 

Stekddlin',  b.  a  stand  for  bees. 
See  Steaddlin'. 

Steep,  a.  cheese  rennet. 

Steudd,  o.  stood,  did  stand. 

Stiffener,  b..  Stiff  an',  c.  a  mani- 
fest falsehood.  *  That  is  a  stif- 
fener ! ' 

Stigh  I  a.  a  note  used  to  alarm 
pigs;  probably  'get  to  thy  stye.' 

Stob,  B.  a  splinter  entering  the 
flesh.    See  Btob. 


Stomaoh,  a.  'I  can't  stomach 
that ; '  cannot  beUeve  it. 

Stove,  G.  to  stifle  bees  with  brim- 
stone. 
Stown,  G.  stolen. 

Stowp,  B.  a  place  where  slate 
pencils  are  got  from  the  clay 
slate  overlying  the  coal  measures. 

Stowter,  B.  to  stagger  or  stumble. 
*  He  stowtert  ower,  and  down  he 
went.' 

Strucken,  o.  fly  blown. 
Sn,  G.  a  sow. 

Su,  G.  did  sow.  *He  su  his 
cworn  yisterday.' 

SnnketSy  n.w.  query  something. 
But  svne  't  'ad  pleas'd  the  pow'rs 
abuin 
To  shield  them  frae  annoy, 
'Twas  mete  that  mnkets  they  devls'd 
This  pestment  to  destroy. 

Stoffg. 

Swarm,  b,  an  overpowering  host 
of  lice. 

Swattle,  B.  to  use  by  little  and 
little,  according  to  the  song  of 
the  swallow.    See  Swattle. 

When  we  went  away,  at  Michaelmas 
day, 

Barns  were  full  of  com  and  hay ; 

Now  we've  come  back  at  cheery  May 
day. 

It's  all  swittled  and  swattled  away. 

Swifts,  G.  See  Oamwinnels.  If 

any  distinction,  Swifts  stood 
upright,  six  or  seven  feet  high ; 
winnels  moved  horizontally. 

Swine  feast,  b.  an  entertainment 
after  killing  a  pig. 

Switchin',B.  one  of  the  processes 
of  dressing  flax  by  hand. 

Sye  heel,  g.  the  crooked  part  of 
the  scythe  blade  let  into  the  shaft. 

Sye  nail,  b.,  Grass  nail,  o.  a 

small  iron  hook  connecting  the 
scythe  blade  with  the  shaft. 

Sye  nog,  c.  the  handle  fixed  on 
the  scythe  shaft. 
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Tak  neybdrheed,  b.  aocept  assist- 
ance. When  a  poor  person  dies 
the  neighbours  subscribe  to  bury 
him. 

Tap  lash,  b.  the  weakest  part  of 
a  brewing  of  ale ;  generally  three 
kinds — yel,  or  yal;  smo'  beer, 
and  tap  lash. 

'Taty  gn^n,  a.  a  pop  gun  made  of 
a  goose  quiUy  aud  the  quill 
punches  the  bullets  out  of  a  slice 
of  potato. 

'Taty  Booose,  b.    See  'Taty  hash. 
Taylear,  o.,  Teaylear,  n.w.  tailor. 

Teem,  g.  to  empty;  to  poor  out. 
Thea,  b.  these. 

Thiok  o'  hearin',  a.  partially  deaf. 

Things,  o.  any  necessary  mate- 
rials— tea  things,  dinner  things, 
<Src. 

Thole,  c.,N.  to  endure;  to  suffer. 

Thropwife,  b.    See  Thrang.    A 

correspondent  writes  that  he  did 
not  know  Throp,  and  that  Throp's 
wife  hung  herself  in  her  dishclout, 
inferring  that  care  and  anxiety 
killed  her. 

Tig,  c,  B.  a  game  where  the 
touching  of  wood  gives  freedom. 

Tit  for  tat,  g.  giving  as  much  as 
you  get. 

Tom  tayleor,  b.  a  water  insect. 

Toom,  Tum,  b.  to  tease  wool. 

Trndgin,  b.  *  leyl  trudgin  * 
spoken  of  a  little  boy  following 
some  one. 

Tnmcher,  b.  See  Trnnoher.    A 

game  requiring  dexterity.  A 
young  man  lies  flat,  resting  only 
on  his  toes  at  a  certain  mark  at 
one  extremity,  and  on  a  trencher 
in  each  hand  at  the  other.  He 
then  tries  to  reach  out  the  trench- 
ers as  far  as  possible,  and  if  not 
held  at  the  right  angle  and  edge- 
wise, down  they  go  and  he  is 
defeated, 


Tnmmel  tails,  b.  apt  to  fall. 

Tumler,  g.  an  ale  glass.  Origi- 
nally this  was  a  round  bottomed 
glass  which  could  not  be  made  to 
stand,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
emptied  at  once,  or  held  in  the 
hand. 

Tweezle,  b.  to  shake  or  ruffle 
violently.  *  Theer !  tweezle't  up/ 
as  the  man  said  when  the  wind 
was  blowing  a  gale  and  he  had 
secured  his  own  crop. 

Twig,  B.  to  lay  hold  of ;  to  catch 
the  meaning  ;  to  twig  or  pull  his 
hair.  *  It's  a  twiggan  neet  o' 
frost  '—as  if  it  grasped  land  and 
water  keenly.    See  Twig. 

Twitter,  b.  very  near.  See 
Twitter. 

Uppermer,  c,  b.  the  higher. 

Up  wid,  0.  to  be  even  with ;  to 
raise  or  lift.  'He  up  wid  his 
neef  and  doon't  him,  and  he  was 
up  wid  him  than  ! ' 

Use  n't,  G.  used  not.  '  He  use 
n't  to  be  so  queer  when  he  was  a 
lad.' 

View  hollo,  g.  the  cheer  given 
when  the  hare  is  killed  by  the 
hounds. 

Wand,  G.  the  one  year's  shoot 
of  the  willow. 

Want,  G.  to  deserve  or  require. 
'  He  wants  a  good  skelpin  to  mak 
him  behave  ms  sel.' 

Waar,  0.  to  ware,  to  spend.  '  He 
nobbet  war't  sixpence  at  t'  hxrJ 

War,  G.  were.  (Pronounced 
short. 

Watter  yet,  b.  a  heck  hung  be- 
low a  \vaUer  stang  or  pole,  to  act 
as  a  fence. 

Wangh,  b.  a  weak  scent.  When 
meat  begins  to  decay  it  gives  out 
a  waiigh    See  Wangh. 
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Way,  G.  this  is  used  as  expressive 
of  comparison  or  degree.  *  It's  a 
lang  way  better  to  gang  that  way, 
for  it's  faraway  t'  baiuer  way.' 

Wayster,  o.  a  thief  in  the  candle. 

Wee,  N.  little;  Wee  an',  n.  a 
small  one,  a  child. 

Went  on,  o.  continued.  ^  They 
went  on  firatcban  at  a  parlish 
rate.' 

Weelish  off,  a.  in  easy  circum- 
stances. 

WesherB,  c,  b.  the  inside  works 
of  a  barrel  chum. 

Wheem,  b.  quiet  of  manner, 
whim.    See  WhinL 

Whew  I  c,  B.  an  expression  of 
contempt. 

Wbimmy,  c.  given  to  whims  and 
fancies. 

Whisk,  B.  a  slight  cleaning. 
'  She  gev't  a  whisk  an'  a  kengetid.' 
See  Whisk. 

Whopper,  b.  a  big  lie.  See 
Whapper. 

Wbup  hand,  g.  the  advantage. 
Whnrlygig,  Whirlgig,  b.  a  small 

shining  beetle  that  disports  itself 
on  the  surface  of  water,  constantly 
circling  round  and  round,  and 
diving  if  disturbed. 

Winch,  B.  a  vice  or  iron  screw. 

Wind  row,  b.  peats  or  turves  set 
up  in  a  long  row,  being  the  second 
process  in  drying. 

B.  the  frame  work  on  the 


spindle  of  a  spinning  wheel,  with 
crooked  wires  to  guide  the  thread 
to  the  bobbin . 

Woatin',  woat  leather,  b.  a  thin 

band  of  leather  nailed  on  to  ton- 
nect  the  upper  leather  with  the 
clog  sole. 

Wots,  B.  knows;  is  aware  of. 
See  Cap. 

Walls,  B.  wills ;  will.  Sometimes 
a  bargain  is  closed  on  a  bystander 
saying,  *  Come  ov  his  wulls.' 

Woo  wheel,  g.  a  wheel  on  which 
wool  is  spun. 

Wrang,  'Bang,  g.  wrong.    *  It's 

wrang  to  wrang  ennybody.' 

'Wuwer,  B.,  Awiwer,  c.  how- 
ever; indeed. 

Woizel,  B.  the  weasel. 

Taddeam,  b.  talking  much. 
Tak  onbbert,  g.    dating  about 

1640.  There  are  many  large 
oaken  cupboards  built  into  the 
internal  walls  of  old  farmhouses. 

Tanoe  to  bed,  b.  said  when  a 

person  begins  to  yawn. 

Tems,  B.,  Hed.mms.  c,  s.  w. 
hames.    See  Hedtmma* 

Ter,  G.  your.  Te^r,  s.w.  you  are. 

Terl,  c,  Yuri,  b.  earl. 

Tet  stoop,  B.  gate  post. 

Tope,  G.  a  constant  talking  in  a 
loud  voice.    See  Yope« 

Yuly,  yuly,  b.  a  call  to  bring 
geese  together. 
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§  1.  Three  publications  have  been  issued  to  the  members  during 
the  past  year,  namely,  a  Glossary  of  Cumberland  Words  and 
Phrases,  by  Mr.  WiUiam  Dickinson,  F.L.S. ;  Tusser's  Five  Hun- 
dred Pointes  of  Good  Husbandrie,  edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Glossary,  by  Mr.  "William  Payne  and  Mr.  Sidney  J.  Herrtage ; 
and  the  first  part  of  a  Dictionary  of  Plant  Names,  by  Mr.  James 
Britten,  F.L.S.,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  Mr.  Robert  Holland. 
Although  numerically  this  is  the  smallest  issue  of  any  year  since 
the  first,  in  bulk  it  is  the  largest.  The  members  have  every  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  addition  to  their  hst  of  the 
new  edition  of  Tusser.  The  volume  contains  not  only  a  most 
careful  reprint  of  the  1580  edition,  collated  with  the  editions  of 
1678  an4  1577,  but  also  a  reprint  from  the  unique  copy  in  the 
British  Museum  of  A  Hundreth  Good  Pointes  of  Husbandrie,  1557, 
and  the  notes  and  glossary  are  most  ample  and  valuable.  The 
editor  of  Notes  and  Queries  (January  11, 1879)  remarks  that  **  among 


2  §  1.  Publications  of  the  Year. 

the  many  volumes  issued  by  the  various  publishing  societies  during 
the  past  few  years,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  more  creditable 
to  all  concerned  in  its  production  than  the  English  Dialect 
Society's  edition  of  Thomas  Tusser's  old  English  classic."  No 
less  excellent  in  workmanship,  and  perhaps  even  more  widely 
acceptable,  is  the  Dictionary  of  EngUsh  Plant  Names,  the  first 
instalment  of  which  Messrs.  Britten  and  Holland  have  been 
able  to  complete  and  pass  though  the  press  during  the  year. 
They  are  moving  on  with  the  remainder,  and  hope  to  have  a 
second  part  ready  for  the  printer  in  time  for  issue  during  1879. 
Mr.  Dickinson's  work  is  a  revised  and  much  extended  edition  of  a 
Glossary  which  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  standard  dictionary 
of  Cumberland  words  and  phrases.  As  it  had  been  out  of  print 
for  some  time,  the  Council  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  including  it  among  their  PubUcations.  A  Supplement 
of  some  sixteen  pages  has  since  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Dickinson. 
It  is  already  in  type,  and  has  been  paged  sq  that  it  may  be  bound 
with  the  Glossary. 

§  2.  The  following  shows  what  has  been  accompUshed  by  the 
Society  during  its  six  years*  existence,  either  in  the  way  of  re- 
editing  and  reprinting  scarce  or  generally  inaccessible  glossaries, 
or  of  publishing  original  works.  The  list  is  arranged  under  the 
names  of  districts  or  counties. 

Glossary.  By  William  Dickinson,  F.L.S.  (Original.)    \^th  Supplement. 
1879. 
Debbtshibb  : 

Iiead-Mining  Terms,  by  Manlove,  1653,  with  Glossary  by  Tapping,  1851. 

(Keprint.) 
Lead-Mining  Terms,  by  T.  Houghton,  1681.    (Reprint) 
Mining  Terms.    ByJ.  Mawe.    1802.    (Reprint.) 
Devonshibe  : 

Provincialisms   of  West  Devonshire.      By   W.   H.    Marshall      1796. 
(Reprint,  with  additions  by  J.  Shelly.) 
East  Anolia  : 

East  Anglian  Words.     From  Spurden*s  Supplement  to  Forby.     1840. 
(Reprmt.)    Will  appear  among  the  1879  Publications. 
Gloucesteb  : 

Provincialisms  of  the  Vale  of  Gloucester.  By  Marshall.  1789.    (Reprint.) 
Hebkfobdshibb  : 

Words  used  in  Herefordshire.    By  J.  Duncumb.    1804.    (Reprint.) 
Kent: 

Words  used  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.    By  Rev.  J.  Lewis.    1736.    fReprint.) 
An  Alphabet  of  Kenticisms,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Peffge,  1736.     Edited  by- 
Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat.    (Reprint,  re-arranged,  with  additions.) 
Lancashibe  : 

Glossary.    (AtoE.)    By  J.  H.  Nodal  and  G.  Mihier.    (Original.) 
Lincolnshiee  : 

Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  Wapentakes  of  Manley  and  Corringham. 
By  E.  Peacock,  F.  S.  A.    (Original. ) 
Midland  Counties  : 

Provincialisms  of  the  District  with  Leicester  as  Centre,  including  principal 
parts  of  the  counties  of  Leicester,  Rutland,  and  Warwick,  and  margins 
of  other  adjoining  shires.    By  Marshall    1796.    (Reprint.) 
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Provincialisms  of  East  Norfolk,  by  Marshal],  1787.    (Reprint.) 
Okfordshiri  : 

Oxfordshire  Words.    By  Mrs.  Parker.    (Original.) 
Scotland  : 

Early  Glossary.    1595.    Edited  by  J.  Small,  M.  A. 

SOMERBBT  : 

The  Dialect  of  West  Somerset.    By  F.  T.  Elworthy.     (Original.) 
Grammar  of  West  Somerset.    By  F.  T.  Elworthy.    (Original) 

SOFFOLK : 

Suffolk  Words :  from  Cullnm's  History  of  Hawsted.    1813.     (Reprint) 

Will  appear  in  the  1879  Publications. 
Surrey  : 

Provincialisms.    By  G.  Leveson  Gower.    (Original.) 
Sussex  : 

Dictionary  of  Sussex  Dialect.    By  llev.  W.  D.  Parish.    (Original. ) 
Warwickshire  : 

South  Warwickshire  Words.    By  Mrs.  Francis.    (Original.) 
Wiltshire  : 

Wiltshire  Words.    From  Britton's  Beauties  of  Wiltshire,  1825,  compared 

with  Akerman*s  Glossary,  1842.    (Reprint.)    Will  appear  in  the  1879 

Publications. 
Yorkshire  : 

Cleveland  Words  :  Supplementary  to  Glossary.    By  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson. 

(Original. ) 
East  l^rkshire  Provincialisms.      By  Marshall.     1788.    (R^rint) 

Ditto  ditto.  1796.    Supplement. 

(Reprint.) 
Hoidemess  Glossary.  By  F.  Ross,  R  Stead,  and  E.  Holdemess.  (Original) 
Mid  Yorkshire  Glossary.    By  C.  C.  Robinson.    (Original) 
North  of  England  Words.    By  J.  Button,    (Reprint.) 
Swaledale  Glossary.    By  Captain  John  Harland.    (Original ) 
West  Riding  Words.    By  Dr.  WiUan.    1811.    (Reprint.) 
Whitby  Glossary.    By  F.  K  Robinson.    (Original) 
General : 

Bibliographical  List.    (Original.) 

Dialectid  Words.  From  Kennett^s  Parochial  Antioulties.  1695.  (Reprint ) 

Dictionary  of  English  Plant  Names.    (A  to  F.)    By  James  Britten  and 

Robert  Holland.    (Original.) 
History  of  English  Sounds.    By  Henry  Sweet.     (Original ) 
On  the  Survival  of  Old  English  Words  in  our  Dialects.    By  Dr.  Richard 

Morris.    (Original.) 
On  the  Dialects  of  Eleven  Southern  Counties,  with  a  New  Classification 

of  the  English  Dialects  and  two  maps.    By  Prince  L.  L.  Bonaparte. 

(Original.) 
Tusser  s  Five  Hundred  Pointes  of  Good  Husbandrie.    Edited  by  W. 

Payne  and  S.  J.    Herrtage.      (Reprint,  with   Original    Notes   and 

Glossary.) 
Varions  Provincialisms.    From  Heame^s  Glossaries.    1725.    (Reprint.) 
Ray*s  Collection  of  English  Words.     1691.    (Reprint,  re-arranged,  and 

edited  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat.) 

§  3.  Enquiries  Iiave  been  made  from  time  to  time  as  to  tlie  best 
method  of  arranging  the  Society*s  Publications  with  a  view  to 
binding.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  enquiries  have  taken  the  shape 
of  remonstrance,  if  not  of  complaint.  One  member  withdrew  from 
the  Society  **  with  regret,"  in  consequence  of  what  he  described  as 
''  a  want  of  method  in  the  issues,''  adding  **  I  hope  some  day  to 
see  the  publications  sufficiently  complete  for  intelligible  arrange- 
ment, and  then  to  possess  myself  of  them."  This  is,  of  course, 
utterly  unreasonable.    No  printing  society  that  ever  existed  has 
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been  able  to  map  out  an  ideal  scheme  at  the  outset,  and  to  follow 
the  same  systematically.  It.  is  of  the  very  nature  of  such  societies 
that  they  must  put  forth  something  every  year ;  that  they  must 
avail  themselves  of  such  work  as  can  be  got  ready  by  their  volun- 
teer workers  and  editors ;  and  that  the  methodical  arrangement 
of  the  whole  of  their  publications  must  await  the  completion  of 
the  undertaking.  All  that  is  needed  is  the  exercise  of  a  little 
patience  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  members.  By  way  of 
suggestion,  and  by  no  means  as  indicating  a  matured  scheme  of 
arrangement  (wMch  is  quite  out  of  question  at  present),  a  reprint 
of  Professor  Skeat^s  answer  to  a  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries 
on  this  subject  was  issued  to  the  members  of  the  Society  in  July 
last.    It  is  here  reproduced,  as  follows : — 

«  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  best  way  of  binding  publica- 
cations  of  a  society  like  l^e  Early  English  Text  or  the  English 
Dialect  Society  is,  in  theory,  to  keep  every  separate  work  in  a 
separate  volume.  Even  if  a  work  extend  only  to  a  few  pages,  it 
should,  nevertheless,  if  complete  in  itself  and  not  subject  to  addi- 
tion, be  bound  by  itself  and  be  properly  lettered  with  a  title 
sufficiently  distinctive.  Such  is  the  scientific  and  theoretical 
method.  But  it  often  happens  in  practice  that  such  a  method  is 
inconvenient,  as  mi|ltiplying  the  number  of  volumes  and  the  cost 
of  binding.  As  to  the  extent  to  which  the  right  rule  should  be 
broken  through,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  few 
general  hints.  It  becomes  a  purely  personal  matter,  and  depends 
on  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  owner  of  the  volumes.  This 
being  so,  I  can  only  speak  for  myself,  and  say  what  I  have  done 
with  my  own  books,  with  such  slight  amendments  as  experience 
has  dictated.  I  must  premise  that  I  am  merely  a  'working  man,' 
and  pay  smaU  regard  to  the  outside  of  the  book,  but  only  aim  at 
the  convenience  of  getting  at  the  inside  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
also  wish  to  avoid  expense,  and  have  to  resort,  in  consequence,  to 
the  practice  (wholly  incorrect)  of  binding  together  as  many  of  the 
publications  as  will  comfortably  go  into  one  volume.  For  brevity, 
I  use  the  numbering  of  the  pubhcations  as  shown  on  the  wrapper 
of  No.  19,  i,e.  An  Outline  of  the  Grammar  of  the  Dialect  of  West 
Somerset. 

**  Nos.  1,  5,  6  make  a  volume  of  *  Beprinted  Glossaries.' 

'*  Nos.  2,  8,  18  make  up  the  *  Bibliographical  List.'  Together 
with  these  I  have  bound  up  all  the  reports,  advertisements,  &c., 
hitherto  received,  and  a  copy  of  Mr.  Ellis's  Varieties  of  English 
Pronunciation,  containing  the  account  of  Glossic.  The  disadvan- 
tage is,  that  future  reports  will  have  to  go  somewhere  else;  but 
there  is  some  advantage  in  having  the  old  reports  disposed  of. 

'*  Nos.  8,  12,  9,  and  18  (observe  the  order)  make  a  volume  of 
Original  Glossaries,  marked  0.  1  to  G.  7. 

"  No.  4  may  go  by  itself,  or,  conveniently  enough,  with  Nos.  11 
and  17. 
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*'  No.  6*  by  itself.  No.  15  by  itself.  But  Nos.  14  and  16  (both 
Yorkshire)  go  together  well  enough. 

**  No.  10  should  wait  for  the  present.  So  should  No.  7,  to  go 
with  No.  19,  and  the  Glossary  of  West  Somersetshire  which  is  yet 
to  come. 

"  This  reduces  the  whole  set  to  seven  volumes  (complete),  and 
leaves  a  few  incomplete  parts  over.  It  is  better  not  to  number  the 
volumes,  but  to  lette7'  them  so  as  to  show  the  contents. 

**  Walter  W.  Skeat." 

Whilst  Professor  Skeat*s  suggestions  will  doubtless  prove  ac- 
ceptable to  many  members  who  wish  to  bind  immediately,  the 
Council  hope  to  be  able  ere  long  to  issue  a  series  of  title-pages 
adapted  to  groups  of  the  Society*0  Pubhcations,  after  the  example 
set  many  years  ago  by  the  Percy  Society. 

§  4.  The  record  of  the  work  in  preparation  again  shows  some 
new  features,  though  for  the  most  part  the  report  is  a  repetition 
of  the  promises  of  previous  years.  The  following  is  the  report 
for  each  county  or  district,  showing  all  that  is  being  done : — 

Beds,  A  Glossary  has  been  many  years  in  preparation.  Con- 
tributions to  be  forwarded  to  the  Kev.  W.  F.  Kose. 

Berks.  Contributions  of  some  words  have  been  received  from 
the  Rev.  W.  F.  Eose.  Sir  F.  Madden's  MSS.  also  contain 
some  notes  of  words. 

Cheshire,  Mr.  Robert  Holland  will  edit  a  Glossary  of  Cheshire 
Words  for  the  Society.  He  writes  :  "  I  shall  be  glad  of  the 
assistance  of  any  who  may  be  in  a  position  to  help  me.  Con- 
tributions of  words ;  of  sentences  which  have  been  actually 
heard  and  noted  down,  and  which  illustrate  the  use  of  pecu- 
liar words ;  of  Cheshire  proverbs  or  colloquial  phrases  ;  and 
the .  titles  of  old  books  which  are  likely  to  illustrate  the  dia- 
lect will  be  acceptable,  and  I  need  scarcely  add  will  be  duly 
acknowledged.  In  sending  words  it  will  be  advisable  to  dis- 
tinguish those  that  are  nearly  obsolete  or  quite  obsolete." 

Cornwall,  The  Society  has  just  been  placed  in  possession  of 
two  important  collections  of  Cornish  words  and  phrases. 
The  first  is  by  Miss  M.  A.  Courtney,  of  Alverton  House, 
Penzance,  and  consists  mainly  of  words  in  colloquial  use  in 
West  Cornwall.  Miss  Courtney  has  been  assisted  by  her 
father,  by  Mr.  Westlake,  of  Lostwithiel,  and  others,  and  has 
also  incorporated  a  Ust  kindly  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Flavell 
Cook,  through  Professor  Skeat.  The  other  collection  is  that 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Q.  Couch,  F.S.A.,  of  Bodmin,  and  is  a  glos- 
sary of  the  words  and  phrases  of  East  Cornwall.  Dr.  Couch'g 
father,  the  late  Mr.  Jonathan  Couch,  was  a  diligent  collector 
of  Cornish  words,   and  contributed  to  Notes  and   Queries^ 
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Series  I.,  vol.  x.,  a  list  of  words  in  use  at  Polperro ;  and  tlie 
list  in  the  History  of  Polperro  and  the  two  papers  read  before 
the  Boyal  Institution  of  Oomwall  and  subsequently  reprinted 
at  Truro,  were  prepared  by  Dr.  T.  Q.  Couch,  who  has  now 
placed  the  entire  gathering,  revised  and  with  additions,  at 
the  service  of  the  E.  D.  S.  It  is  probable  that  arrangements 
may  be  made  for  the  publication  of  the  two  collections  in  one 
volume. 

Cumberland.  Immediately  affcer  the  issue  of  the  Society's 
edition  of  Mr.  William  Dickinson's  revised  and  extended 
Glossary,  the  venerable  author  received  from  the  Eev.  Bobert 
Wood  (an  octogenarian)  a  list  of  about  four  hundred  words 
which  had  either  been  omitted  by  Mr,  Dickinson  or  were 
used  with  different  meanings  in  Mr.  Wood's  locality.  These, 
with  further  additions  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  have  been  printed 
as  a  Supplement  to  the  Glossary  proper,  and  it  will  appear 
among  the  1879  Publications.  Miss  Powley,  well  known  as 
a  careful  observer,  has  promised  to  prepare  for  the  Society 
her  coUection  of  Cumberland  words,  with  notes  on  the  old 
customs  and  old  industries  of  the  county  on  which  the  words 
throw  light.  If  some  member  would  contribute  a  chapter  on 
the  pronunciation  of  the  various  Cumbrian  districts,  with 
illustrations  in  Glossic,  the  Society  will  probably  have  done 
all  that  is  now  possible  in  connection  with  the  dialect  of 
Cumberland. 

Derbyshire.  Dr.  Pegge's  MS.  of  Derbycisms  has  been  transcribed 
for  the  Society,  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Hallam,  assisted  by 
Professor  Skeat. 

Devonshire,  A  Glossary  is  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Shelly ;  to 
be  printed  for  the  Society. 

Dorsetshire,  Some  words  have  been  contributed  by  the  Rev. 
William  Barnes,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  his  Glossary. 

Essex,  Professor  Skeat  has  collected  a  considerable  number 
of  Essex  words,  from  various  sources. 

Hants,  The  collections  by  Sir  F.  Madden  and  F.  Wise,  Esq.. 
have  been  arranged  by  Professor  Skeat,  and  are-  ready  for 
the  press. 

Lancashire,  The  authors  of  this  Glossary  regret  the  delay  in 
the  publication  of  the  second  part,  but  it  has  arisen  from 
unavoidable  causes. 

Leicestershire.  A  Glossary  has  been  undertaken,  to  be  printed 
for  the  Society,  by  Dr.  Sebastian  Evans,  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  A.  B.  Evans,  D,D.,  author  of  a  Leicestershire  Glossary. 
It  will  be  founded  upon  his  father's  work,  but  will  be  almost 
entirely  re-written.  Miss  Ellis's  list  of  Leicestershire  words 
(Beport  for  1873,  p.  10)  has  been  forwarded  to  Dr.  Evans 
for  his  use  in  the  work. 
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Lincolnshire,  Mr.  Edward  Sutton,  of  North  Eoad,  West 
Gorton,  Manchester,  has  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Society 
a  list  of  words  in  use,  now  or  recently,  in  North  Lincoln- 
shire. The  precise  locaUty  is  between  Alford  and  Grimsby, 
with  Louth  as  a  centre. 

Montgomeryshire.  The  Rev.  EUas  Owen,  of  Oaersws,  is  engaged 
upon  a  Glossary. 

Xorfolk.  Spurden's  Supplement  to  Forby,  a  very  scarce  work, 
has  been  edited  by  Professor  Skeat,  and  forms  one  of  the 
volumes  of  Reprinted  Glossaries,  which  will  be  the  first  of 
the  Society's  Publications  for  1879.     The  work  is  ready. 

Notts,     Mr.  R.  White  has  a  Glossary  in  hand. 

Somersetshire,  Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy  has  been  engaged  for  many 
years  collecting  materials  for  a  Glossary  of  West  Somerset 
words.     See  last  year's  Report,  p.  5. 

Staffordshire,  Mr.  C.  H.  Poole,  of  Pailton,  Rugby,  has  under- 
taken the  preparation  of  a  glossary.  Mr.  Alfred  T.  Story, 
of  Hanley,  is  also  engaged  in  the  coUection  of  words  in  use 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 

Snffolk.  A  list  of  Suffolk  words,  from  Cullum's  History  of 
Hawsted,  1818,  is  included  in  the  volume  of  reprints,  wliich 
will  form  the  first  of  the  Society's  Publications  for  1879. 

Westmoreland,  A  Glossary  by  the  late  Mr.  Just  will  be  edited 
by  Professor  Skeat.  Mr.  William  Jackson,  P.S.A.,  has  had 
a  transcript  made  of  a  MS.  Glossary  of  North-Country  words 
by  the  late  Rev.  John  Hodgson,  and-is  now  examining  it  with 
a  view  to  its  publication  by  the  Society  if  it  proves  sufficiently 
valuable. 

Yorkshire,  Mr.  Marshall's  supplementary  list  of  East  York- 
shire words,  1796,  is  included  in  the  volume  of  Reprinted 
Glossaries  to  be  issued  as  the  first  of  the  1879  pubhcations. 
Three  original  Glossaries  are  in  preparation — Mr.  J.  G. 
Goodchild's  of  Swaledale  words  ;  the  late  Rev.  A.  Easther's 
list  of  Huddersfield  words,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lees,  of 
Wreay,  Carlisle ;  and  a  Sheffield  Glossary,  by  Mr.  R.  E. 
Leader  and  Mr.  William  Doig. 

Ireland,  Mr.  W.  H  Patterson  has  prepared  a  list  of  Belfast 
words,  or  rather  of  words  in  use  in  the  counties  of  Down  and 
Antrim.  Dr.  A.  Hume,  of  Liverpool,  has  compiled  an  ex- 
haustive dictionary  of  Irish  provincialisms,  which  he  will 
permit  us  to  print. 

Several  contributions  of  a  minor  character  have  been  received, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  Montgomeryshire  words,  from 
Mr.  E.  R.  Morris  ;  Herefordshire  words  (not  found  in  Sir  George 
C.  Lewis's  work),  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Gregg,  of  Ledbury ;  some  Cam- 
bridgeshire words,  chiefly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Orwell  and 
Royston,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Robertson ;  Gloucestershire  and  Cornwall 
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words,  from  Miss  Douglas,  of  Clifton ;  Worcestershire  and  Berk- 
shire words,  from  the  Rev.  C.  Wordsworth ;  Somersetshire  words, 
from  Mr.  Shelly;  Yorkshire  and  Shropshire  words,  from  Mr. 
Munhy ;  Sheffield,  Oxfordshire,  and  Wiltshire  words,  from  Mr.  J. 
Theodore  Dodd ;  and  various  words  from  Mrs.  Gutoh. 

Specimens  of  Dialects.  The  Athenaum,  of  September  7,  1878,  in 
concluding  a  review  of  some  of  the  recent  works  of  the  Society, 
said: — **  We  still  look  in  vain  among  the  Society's  publications  for 
reprints  of  noted  dialect  compositions,  which  are  now  so  scarce  as 
to  be  practically  inaccessible  to  the  student.  Their  absence  is  the 
more  remarkable  from  the  little  cost  which  their  reprinting  would 
entail,  and  the  popularity  which  they  would  secure.  Why  should 
not  the  committee  ask  Mr.  Elworthy  to  re-edit  the  famous  <  Exmoor 
Scolding,'  so  often  referred  to  as  a  land-mark  in  the  history  of 
South- Western  Enghsh  ?  An  edition,  with  a  glossary,  indicating 
the  obsolete  words  and  grammatical  forms,  and  comparing  them 
with  those  of  the  present  dialect,  such  as  no  one  else  could  draw 
up  so  well  as  Mr.  Elworthy,  would  be  a  valuable  feature  of  next 
year's  issue."  The  re-issue  under  competent  editorship  (when 
obtainable)  of  scarce  and  notable  specimens  of  dialect  literature 
has  formed  part  of  the  Society's  scheme  from  the  outset ;  and  it 
has  been  delayed  chiefly  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  general  editor 
for  the  entire  series.  As  that  seems  to  be  out  of  the  question, 
it  has  been  decided  to  print  the  pieces  without  any  particular 
order,  each  piece  being  edited  by  a  different  man,  and  just  as 
found  most  convenient.  .  The  series  will  begin  with  the  *'  Exmoor 
Scolding,"  and  the  "  Exmoor  Courtship,"  edited  by  Mr.  F.  T. 
Elworthy ;  the  **  Bran  New  Wark"  of  William  de  Worfat,  edited 
by  Professor  Skeat ;  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others. 

Paston  Letters,  Mr.  Sidney  J.  Herrtage  has  kindly  offered  to 
prepare  a  complete  Glossary  of  the  dialectal  words  and  forms  in 
the  Paston  Letters.     The  offer  has  been  thankfully  accepted. 

Fish  Names  and  Fishing  Terms,  Mr.  Thomas  Satchell  is 
preparing  a  List  of  the  Local  Names  of  British  Fishes,  Marine 
Animals,  and  Fishing  Appliances.  He  writes  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary :  **  When  completed  it  will  embody  the  result  of  enquiries 
made  specially  for  the  purpose,  among  the  fishermen  and  local 
naturahsts,  at  more  than  a  hundred  places  on  the  coast  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  such  information  respecting  the  fish  of 
inland  waters  as  I  may  be  able  to  gatlier  by  the  aid  of  our  members 
and  others.  The  List  now  (November  22,  1878)  contains  about 
five  hundred  words,  which  may  ultimately  be  increased  to  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred."  In  another  letter,  Mr.  Satchell  says: 
*'  I  take  the  fishing  population  of  our  coasts  to  be  more  connected 
one  with  another  than  with  the  people  of  the  counties  which  they 
fringe ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  connection  produced  by  constant 
intercourse,  a  well-known  Scottish  naturalist  writes  me  that  *  every 
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fishing  cove  will  be  found  to  have  its  own  name  for  fish.*  "  The 
work  will  probably  be  ready  for  the  press  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1879. 

Notes  and  Qtieries.  Mr.  J.  Eglington  Bailey,  F.S.A.,  has 
undertaken  to  arrange  and  edit  the  Lidex  to  the  list  of  Provincial- 
isms mentioned  in  Notes  and  Queries*  The  index  to  the  twelve 
volumes  of  the  First  Series  has  been  completed  by  Mr.  Satchell ; 
and  that  to  the  Fourth  Series  by  Mrs.  Gutch.  Mr.  Bailey  will 
himself  compile  the  index  to  the  Fifth  Series,  which  may  as  well 
now  be  included  in  the  volume. 

§  5.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  counties  for  which  editors 
are  now  provided,  and  such  members  as  have  but  a  few  words  to 
contribute  should  communicate  directly  with  the  workers  here 
indicated,  instead  of  sending  them  in  to  the  Secretary.  For 
addresses,  see  the  List  of  Subscribers. 

Bedfordshire  and  Berkshire,     The  Rev.  W.  F.  Rose. 

Cheshire.    Robert  Holland,  Esq., 

Cornwall,  East.    Dr.  Thomas  Q.  Couch,  Bodmin. 

Cornwall^  West.    Miss  Courtney,  Alverton  House,  Penzance. 

Cumberland,    William  Dickinson,  Esq. 

Derbyshire.     T.  Hallam,  Esq., 

Devonshire.     J.  Shelly,  Esq. 

Lancashire,     J.  H.  Nodal,  Esq. 

Leicestershire.    Dr.  Sebastian  Evans. 

Lincolnshire.    E.  Peacock,  Esq. 

Nottinghamshire.     Mr.  R.  "White. 

SomerseUhire.    F.  T.  Elworthy,  Esq. 

Staffordshire.    C.  H.  Poole. 

Sussex.    Rev.  W.  D.  Parish. 

Warwickshire.    Mrs.  Francis. 

Westmoreland.    William  Jackson,  Esq. 

Yorkshire.     (l)Neighbourhood  of  Swaledale,  J.  G.  Goodchild, 

Esq. ;    (2)  Whitby,  Mr.  F.  K.  Robinson  ;   (8)  Hnddersfield, 

Rev.  T.  Lees  ;  (4)  Sheffield,  R.  E.  Leader,  Esq. ;  (5)  Holder'' 

ness,  F.  Ross,  Esq.,  or  R.  Stead,  Esq. 
Essex,  Hants,  Kent,  Norfolk.    Rev.  Professor  Skeat. 
Isle  of  Wight.     C.  Roacli  Smith,  Esq. 
Wales  (Montgomeryshire).     Rev.  E.  Owen. 
Scotland.    Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray. 
Ireland.    Rev.  Dr.  Hulme ;    or  (for  Down  and  Antrim)  W.  H. 

Patterson,  Esq. 

All  information  relating  to  any  other  counties,  and  everything 
of  a  general  character,  should  be  sent  to  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
J.  H.  Nodal,  The  Grange,  Heaton  Moor. 
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§  6.  The  Pablicaiions  for  1879  will  probably  be  selected  from 
the  following : — 

28.  Five  Eeprinted  Glossaries,  inclading  Wiltshire,  East 
Anglian,  Suffolk,  and  East  Yorkshire  Words,  and  Words 
from  Bp.  Kennett's  Parochial  Antiquities.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  Skeat,  M.A.    (Ready,) 

24.  A  Supplement  to  the  Cumberland  Glossary.  By  W. 
Diclanson,  F.L.S.    (Beady,) 

Specimens  of  Dialects:  I.  The  Exmoor  Courtship  and  the 
Exmoor  Scolding ;  edited  by  P.  T.  Elworthy.  II.  William 
of  Worfat's  Bran  New  Wark  ;  edited  by  I^fessor  W.  W. 
Skeat ;  and  perhaps  others. 

Plant  Names.  By  James  Britten,  F.L.S.,  and  Eobert  Holland, 
Partn. 

Fish  Names  and  Fishing  Terms.    By  Thomas  SatcheU. 

§  7.  The  following  books  and  pamphlets  have  been  received 
during  the  year : — 

From  Prince  Louis  Lttcien  Bonaparte  : — 
Versions  of  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

1.  In  Saxon-EngHsh.    By  George  M.  Green.    1862. 

2.  Dialect  of  Sussex.    By  M.  A.  Lower,  F.S.A.    1860. 

3.  Norfolk  Dialect.    By  Rev.  Edw.  Gillett.    n.d. 

4.  Living  Cornish  Dialect.     1859. 

5.  North  Wiltshire  Dialect.    By  Edward  Kite.     n.d. 

6.  Dorset  Dialect.    Rev.  William  Barnes.     1859. 

7.  Somerset  Dialect.    T.  Spencer  Baynes,  LL.B.    n.d. 

8.  East  Devonshire  Dialect.  Geo.  P.  R.  Pulman.  1660. 

9.  Devonshire.    Henry  Baird. 

10.  Lancashire  (as  spoken  at  Bolton).    James  Taylor 

Staton.     1859. 

11.  North  Lancashire.    James  Phizackerley.    1860. 

12.  Yorkshire  :  West  Biding.    Charles  Rogers.    n.d. 
18.        „  Sheffield,     Abel  Bywater.     1859. 

14.  „  North  (Whitby).    F.  K  Robinson,    n.d. 

15.  „  Craven.    E.  A.  Littledale.    1859. 

16.  Durham  :  Weardale.    Thomas  Moore.    n.d. 

17.  Westmoreland.     Rev.  John  Richardson,  M.A.    n.d. 

18.  Cumberland.    John  Rayson.    n.d. 

19.  Central  Cumberland.    William  Dickinson.    1859. 

20.  Northumberland.    Joseph  PhiUp  Robson.    n.d, 

21.  Newcastle.    Joseph  Philip  Robson.    n.d. 

22.  „  John  George  Forster. 
28.  Lowland  Scotch,    n.d. 

24.  „  Jos.  P.  Robson.    1860. 

2b,  „  George  Henderson.     1862. 
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From  Mr.  Jahes  Bbown,  Douglas  (the  Publisher) : — 

The  Doctor.  By  the  Author  of  Betsy  Lee.  [Thomas  E. 
Brown,  Esq.,  Prinoipal  of  Clifton  College,  Bristol.  In 
the  Anglo-Manx  dialect.  Originally  published  in  the 
Isle  of  Man  Times.  Reprinted  in  this  form  for  private 
circulation.]  Douglas  :  James  Brown  &  Co.  1876. 
From  Joseph  Johnson,  Esq.,  Douglas : — 

The  Isle-iad ;  or  King  Orry's  Banquet.    A  fragment  of  a 
Mankish  Tale.     {By  Oscar   Harrison.    In  the  Anglo- 
Manx  di^ectj    Douglas :  James  Brown  &  Co.    1875. 
From  J.  H.  Nodal,  Esq. : — 

Tommy  Woker's  Account  of  "  T'  Reysh  Bearin."     Red  ta 
sum  Kendal  Fwoak,   Jeny.  20,  1868.      By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Clarke,  Rector  of  Ormside.    Eendal,  1868. 
The  Birtle  Carter's  Tale  about  Owd  Bodle.    By  Edwin 
Waugh.    Manchester,  1861. 
From  Mr.  Robert  Holt  : — 

Sweepings  from  Traddlepin  Fold:    or  Chapters  from  the 
Life  of  Owd  Linderinbant.   By  Benj.  Brierley.   Oldham, 
1862,  pp.  76. 
From  J.  Shelly,  Esq. : — 

MS.  copy  of  the  Dialogue  between  Gracey  Penrose  and 
Malley  Trevisky.    (E.  D.  S.  Bibliog.  List,  p.  42,  under 
Chables  Fox.) 
From  the  Rev.  Professor  Skbat  : — 

About  fifty  books  and  pamphlets. 
CoMiflTTEE  ON  Devonshibe  Pbovinoulisms  : — 

First  Report.    Read  at  Eingsbridge,  July,  1877.    Edited  by 

F.  H.  Frith,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Committee. 
Second  Report.    Read  at  Paignton,  July,  1878.    Edited  by 
F.  H.  Frith. 

§  8.  The  Treasurer's  statement  of  accounts  calls  for  no  special 
comment.  The  receipts  of  the  year,  including  the  balance  in  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  1877,  have  been  X884,  and  the  payments  have 
been  £368,  leaving  a  balance  of  £16  in  hand.  The  number  of 
members  on  the  list  is  800,  and  of  public  libraries  44,  making  a 
total  of  844.  The  Cotmcil  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  redressing 
the  over-expenditure  of  earlier  years,  as  the  payments  for  printing 
accounts  are  still  somewhat  in  arrear,  but  the  financial  position  of 
the  Society  is  sound ;  and  if  the  number  of  members  could  be 
increased  to  four  hundred,  its  work  could  be  expedited,  and  its 
efficiency  proportionately  increased. 

§  9.  The  Council  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  have 
completed  arrangements  with  the  Free  Libraries  Committee  of 
the  Corporation  of  Manchester  for  tlie  establishment  of  an  English 
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Dialeot  Library,  and  the  whole  of  the  books  belonging  to  the 
E.D.B.  have  been  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  Central  Pablic 
Library  in  the  old  Town  Hall,  King  Street,  Manchester.  To  these, 
the  dictionaries  and  dialect  books  already  in  the  possession  of  the 
Manchester  Corporation  have  been  added.  The  objects  and 
purpose  of  this  Dialect  Library  were  folly  set  forth  in  the  Beport 
for  1878,  pp.  9 — 12.  It  is  hoped  that  Members  of  the  E.D.S. 
will  help  to  make  the  collection  complete  by  the  gift  of  books, 
pamphlets,  cuttings,  and  other  illustrations  of  dialect  literature. 
A  catalogue  is  in  preparation.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
Society,  its  members  may  obtain  the  loan  of  any  work  on 
application  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  No  other  persons  will 
be  permitted  to  take  away  any  book  or  pamphlet  from  the  building, 
but  the  contents  will  be  accessible  to  the  general  public  for 
reference. 

§  10.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  Annual  Beports  of  the 
E.  D.  8.  to  notice  from  time  to  time  the  work  which  is  going  on 
beyond  its  pale.  During  the  past  year  Miss  Jackson,  of  Chester, 
has  completed  the  first  portion  of  her  Shropshire  Glossary.  It  was 
originally  anticipated  that  this  work  would  be  included  in  the 
Society's  series,  and  that  impression  has  probably  been  conveyed 
to  the  members  by  the  references  to  the  Glossary  whioh  have 
appeared  in  previous  Beports.  It  is  due  to  Miss  Jackson  to  say 
that  she  has  always  intended  to  pubUsh  the  Glossary  on  her  own 
account.*  Another  work,  which  has  been  carried  on  for  the 
past  four  or  five  years,  has  been  the  collection  of  Verbal 
Provincialisms  of  Devonshire,  by  a  committee  of  the  Devonshire 
Association  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  The  undertaking 
was  begun  by  Mr,  William  Pengelly,  F.B.S.,  whose  collection  of 
provincialisms  of  the  south-western  portion  of  the  county,  with 
elaborate  explanatory  notes  (pp.  169),  was  issued  in  1875.  The 
committee  has  since  published  two  reports,  one  in  1877,  and  the 
second  in  July,  1878,  and  is  still  continuing  its  researches.  The 
most  important  undertaking,  however,  is  that  upon  which  Mr.  A. 
J.  Ellis,  F.RS.,  has  been  engaged  for  many  years  on  behalf  of 
the  Philological,  Early  English  Text,  and  Chaucer  Societies,  and 
whioh  in  its  concluding  form-— a  general  survey  of  the  Pronuncia- 
tion of  English  Dialects — ^is  now  approaching  completion.  In  a 
circular  just  issued  (January,  1879),  Mr.  EUis  says : — *'  The  kind- 
ness of  about  four  nundred  informants,  during  the  last  six  or 
seven  years,  has  famished  me  with  nearly  140  versions  of  one 
Comparative  Specimen,  and  more  than  800  Word  Lists,  some  very 
valuable,  with  the  pronunciation  more  or  less  completely  noted. 
- 

*  1  fear  I  must  take  the  blame  of  any  false  impression  that  may  have  been 
^▼en  to  the  oontrftry.—ifoee  &2^  Proftaor  Skeat. 
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I  have  thus  obtained  some  information  from  every  connty  in  £ng< 
land  and  the  principal  dialectal  centres  in  Scotland."  He  adds  : — 
<<  Bnt  the  information  from  many  districts  (especially  those  between 
Sussex  and  the  Humber),  is  not  sufficient  for  me  to  refer  their  modes 
of  speech  with  certainty  to  their  proper  classes,  and  to  state  their 
characteristics.  I  have  therefore  arranged  a  new  and  very  short 
comparative  specimen,  called  The  Dialect  Test,  containing,  on  the 
whole,  only  seventy  different  words,  which  have  been  selected,  by 
means  of  the  information  already  received,  as  highly  characteristic 
of  our  varieties  of  speech.  It  would  be  a  great  kindness  to  me, 
if  those  who  are  capable  of  translating  this  Test,  in  the  simple 
manner  suggested  in  the  prefixed  directions,  would  favour  me  by 
undertaking  the  trouble.  I  naturally  address  those  who  have 
already  sent  me  Word  Lists  from  Districts  where  I  have  no  proper 
specimen  of  writing,  and  I  trust  that  they  will  excuse  my  impor- 
tunity in  asking  them  for  this  additional  assistance.  I  have  also 
ventured  to  address  many  persons  whom  I  have  not  hitherto  asked 
for  any  help  in  this  way,  but  who  reside  in  districts  from  which 
information  is  still  much  needed.'*  Copies  of  this  circular  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  Ellis,  Argyll  Boad,  Kensington, 
London,  W.;  and  any  member  of  the  E.  D.  S.  who  may  be  able 
and  disposed  to  help  would  be  doing  good  service  by  oo-operating 
with  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  important  work. 

§  11.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  Society's  existence, 
it  is  a  fair  subject  for  consideration  whether  some  definite  estimate 
of  its  probable  duration  cannot  be  arrived  at.  It  is  not  possible, 
of  course,  to  fix  the  time  to  a  year,  but  on  a  survey  of  the  work 
yet  to  be  done  an  approximate  conclusion  is  perhaps  attainable. 
By  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Society's  workers  it 
seems  likely  that  the  whole  can  be  accomplished  within  the  next 
four  or  five  years. 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS. 


LIBEAEY,  Advocates',  Edinburgh. 

„         Berlin  Eoyil  (per  Asher  and  Co.) 

,,         BiBMiNGHAM  Oentral  Frbb  (J.  D.  Mullins). 

,,  Blaokbubn  Free  (per  William  Cotinsell,  Borongh 
Treasurer's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Blackburn). 

„  Bolton  Museum  and  Library  (per  George  Swainson, 

Treasurer's  Office,  Town  Hall,  Bolton). 

„  Boston  Athenaum,  U.  S.  (per  E.  G.  Allen,  12,  Tavi- 
stock Bow,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.) 

yy  Bradford  Literary  Club  (per  Charles  Behrens,  Man- 
ningham  Lane,  Bradford). 

„  British  Soandinavian  Society  (per  J.  Lee,  158,  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  London,  E.C.) 

,,  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

,,         Chetham,  Manchester  (per  James  Crossley,  F.S.A.) 

,,  Chioaoo,  U.  S.  (per  Mr.  Trubner;  Librarian,  J. 
Eobson). 

„  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

,,  Copenhagen  Eoyal  (Herr  Chr.  Brunn,  Librarian). 

,,  Dr.  Shepherds',  Preston  (per  Charles  Fryer,  Town 
Clerk's  Office,  Preston). 

„  Glasgow  University  (care  of  James  Maclehose,  61, 

Vincent  Street,  Glasgow;  per  Messrs.  Dumbleton, 
Ave  Maria  Lane,  E.C.) 

,,         GoTTiNGEN  University  (per  Messrs.  Triibner). 

„  Halle  UNnnsRSiTY  (per  Asher  and  Co.) 

„         Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

,,         House  of  Commons. 

,,  John  Hopkin's  University,  U.  S.  (per  E.  G.  Allen, 
London). 

,,  Liverpool  Free  Public  (Librarian,  Peter  Cowell, 
William  Brown  Street). 

,,  London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 

„  Library  Company,  Philadelphia  (per  E.  G.  Allen). 

,,         Manchester  Free  (Librarian,  A.  Crestadoro). 

„  Munich  Eoyal  (per  Messrs.  Trubner). 

,,  Newcastle  Literary  and  Philosophioal  Society  (Mr. 
Lyall,  Librarian). 
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LIBBABT,  OwENB  OoLLsaE  (per  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornish,  88,  Piccadilly, 

Manchester). 
Pbabodt  Institutb,  Baltimore,  U.  S.  (per  E.  Q.  Allen, 

12,  Tavistock  Road,  W.O.) 
PoBTicoLiBBABT,  Manchester  (per  E.  Slater,  St.  Ann's 

Square,  Manchester). 
„         Queen's  Colleoe,  Oxford  (B.  L.  Clarke,  Librarian). 
,,  BooHDALE  Free. 

BoTAL,  Windsor  Castle. 

BoTAL,  Stockholm  (per  Messrs.  Triibner). 

BoTAL  Instftution,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W. 

Sheffield  Fbbe  Public  (per  T.  Hurst,  Sunny  Street, 

Sheffield). 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  (per  Messrs.  Deighton, 

Bell,  &  Co.) 
Stonyhurst    College    (per  Bey.    E.  J.    Purbrick, 

Blackburn.) 
,«         Stbasbubg  Universitt  (per  Messrs.  Triibner). 

Taylor  Institution,  Oxford,  (per  Bev.  W.  Jackson.) 
Torquay  Natural  History  Society  (per  W.  PengeUy, 

Hon.  Sea,  Museum,  Torquay). 
Warrington  Museum  and  Library  (per  C.  Madeley, 

Warrington). 
Watkinson,  Hartford,  U.  S.  (per  E.  G.  Allen). 
West  Bromwich  Free  (D.  Dickinson). 
Yale  College,  New  Haven,   U.  S.  (per  E.  G.  Allen). 
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Adshead,  G.  H.,  Strawberry  Terrace,  Strawberry  Bead,  Pendleton, 

near  Manchester. 
Alexander,  J.,  79,  West  Begent  Street,  Glasgow. 
Allison,  B.  A.,  Scaleby  Hall,  Carlisle. 
Angus,  Bev.  J.,  College,  Begent's  Park,  N.W. 
Anslow,  B.,  Parville,  Wellington,  Salop. 
Arnold's  Buoehundlung,  Dresden  (per  Messrs.  Triibner). 
Atkinson,  Bey.  J.  C,  Danby-in-Cleveland,  Yarm. 
Atkinson,  Bev.  Dr.,  Clare  College  Lodge,  Cambridge. 
Atkinson,  Mrs.  J.,  Winderwath,  Penritii,  Cumberland. 
Axon,  W.  E.  A.,  Bank  Cottage,  Patricroffc,  near  Manchester. 
Bailey,  H.  F.,  4,  Great  James  Street,  Bedford  Bow,  London. 
Bailey,  J.  E.,  Chapel  Lane,  Stretford,  Manchester. 
Banks,  Mrs.  G.  Linnaeus,  82,  Greenwood  Bead,  Dalston,  E. 
Barnes,  Bev.  W.,  Came  Bectory,  Dorchester. 
Bayley,  C.  H.,  West  Bromwich. 

Beard,  J.,  The  Grange,  Burnage  Lane,  Levenshulme,  Manchester. 
Bell,  G.,  6,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 
Bennett,  Capt.  H.  Anthony,  Nelson  Street,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 
Bickers  and  Son,  Leicester  Square,  London. 
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Bingham,  Eev.  C.  W.,  Bingham's  Melcombe,  Dorchester. 
BiNNs,  Isaac,  Town  Hall,  Batley,  Yorkshire. 
Blandford,  G.  Fielding,  M.D.,  71,  Grosvenor  Street,  Lojidon,  W. 
BoNAPABTE,  Pbinob  Louis  Lugien,  6,  Norfolk  Terrace,  Westbourne 

Grove  West,  W.  .     ^ 

Bobber,  Lindfield,  Bed  Oaks,  Henfield,  Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex. 
BowEN,  H.  C,  The  Grocer's  Company  Schools,  Hackney  Downs, 

Clapton,  London,  E. 
Bbadshaw,  H,  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Bbethekton,  F.,  11,  Broadwater  Down,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Bbiog,  B.  Septimus,  Burlington  House,  Xeighley. 
Bbisooe,  J.  P.,  P.E.H.S.,  Free  Library,  Nottingham. 
Bbitten,  J.,  British  Museum,  London,  W.C. 
Brodhubst,  Rev.  F.,  Sutton-in-Ashfield  Vicarage,  Mansfield,  Notts. 
Bbookb,  F.  C,  Ufford,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 
Bbooke,  T.,  Armitage  Bridge,  Huddersfield. 
Buckley,  Rev.  W.  E.,  Rectory,  Middleton  Cheney,  Banbury. 
BuoKTON,  G.,  North  Hill,  Round  Hay,  Leeds. 
BuBBA,  J.  S.,  Ashford,  Kent. 

BuBTON,  John  H.,  5,  Trafalgar  Square,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
BuBTT,  G.  W.,  4,  Eskdale  Terrace,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Campbell,  Mrs.  G.  M.  E.,  150,  Camden  Grove  North,  Peckham, 

S.E. 
Cabdall,  F.  W.,  40,  Seymour  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 
Cablingpobd,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  7,  Carlton  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 
Cabb,  Rev.  E.  T.  S.,  St.  Catherine's  College,  Cambridge. 
Caetmell,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
Cabtmell,  Rev.  Dr.,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
Clay,  J.  (per  Messrs.  Triibner). 
Clough,  J.  C,  Beacon  House,  Aspatria,  Carlisle. 
CoLFox,  T.,  Rax,  Bridport. 
Cooling,  E.,  42,  St.  Mary's  Gate,  Derby. 
CooPEB,  Joseph,  Eaves  Knoll,  New  Mills,  Derbyshire. 
Cox,  J.  C,  Chevin  House,  Belper,  Derbyshire. 
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CLAY  AND  TATLOK,   THE  CHAUCER  FILE8S. 


INTRODUCTION. 

BY  THE  BEV.  PROFESSOE  SKEAT. 

The  five  Glossaries  in  the  present  volume  have  l>een  thrown  to- 
gether in  rather  a  fortuitous  manner,  by  the  accident  that  they  were 
offered  to  the  English  Dialect  Societt  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
The  original  intention  was  to  publish  the  MS.  which  is  referred  to  in 
Halliwell's  Dictionary  (Preface,  p.  xx)  in  the  following  terms : — 

"No  printed  glossary  of  Isle  of.  Wight  provincialisms  has  yet 
appeared;  but  a  very  valuable  one  in  MS.,  compiled  by  Captain 
Henry  Smith,  was  most  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  his  relative, 
Charles  Eoach  Smith,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  It  has  been  fuUy  used  in  the 
following  pages." 

This  MS.  collection  Mr.  Eoach  Smith  has  now  offered  to  the 
Society,  and  has  added  to  this  the  favour  of  editing  it  himself,  with 
all  such  corrections  and  additions  as  seemed  to  him  to  be  most 
advisable. 

Mrs.  Parker,  who  formerly  contributed  an  Oxfordshire  Glossary, 
marked  *^C.  5"  in  our  collection,  has  now  added  to  the  same  a 
supplement  considerably  larger  than  the  original  Glossary. 

Mr.  Dickinson  has  kindly  sent  a  second  supplement  of  Cumber- 
land Words,  to  complete  his  valuable  collection.  Mr.  Sutton  con- 
tributes some  North  Lincolnshire  words,  and  the  Rev.  W.  E.  T. 
Morgan  a  small  collection  of  words  heard  in  Eadnorshire. 

I  have  glanced  over  the  proof-sheets,  in  rather  a  hasty  way,  and 
have  offered  a  few  slight  suggestions.  After  the  Isle  of  Wight  Glos- 
sary was  already  completed,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  an 
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excellent  thing  to  add  an  Index,  which  Mr.  Parker  kindly  undertook 
to  make.  For  this  purpose,  the  numbsrs  "  C.  24,"  &c.  were  added 
at  the  top  of  each  page,  to  facilitate  reference.  Unfortunately,  the 
number  "C.  23"  could  not  then  be  added  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Glossary,  for  which  omission  I  have  to  apologise.  Whenever  a  eoni- 
prehensive  Index  of  all  our  Glossaries  is  made,  these  numbers  will  be 
highly  useful ;  and  I  hope  the  compiler  of  the  Index  will  kindly  take 
notice  that  the  Original  Glossaries  should  be  numbered  according  to 
the  following  Scheme. 

C.  1 — 7,  as  already  marked;  0.  8,  Mid- Yorkshire  (no.  14) ;  C.  9, 
Manley  and  Corringham  (no.  15) ;  0. 10,  Holderness  (no.  16) ;  C.  11, 
Cumberland  (no.  20) ;  C.  12,  Cumberland,  First  Supplement  (no.  24) ; 
C.  13,  Cornwall  (no.  27),  the  two  glossaries  being  taken  together,  or 
distinguished  as  13  and  l'6e  (L  e.  East)-,  C.  14,  Antrim  and  Down 
(no.  28) ;  C.  16—21,  Old  Farming  Words  (no.  30) ;  C.  22,  Leicester- 
shire (no.  31) ;  C.  23 — 27,  as  here  printed. 

The  thanks  of  the  English  Dialect  Society  are  due  to  the  con- 
tributors to  the  present  volume. 

WALTER  W.  SKEAT. 
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PEEFACE. 

This  Glossary  was  compiled,  some  years  ago,  at  my  suggestion,  by 
my  brother,  the  late  Major  Henry  Smith,  RM.  Endowed  with  a 
remarkably  retentive  memory;  with  a  thoughtful  and  reflective  mind; 
born  in  a  farm-house ;  I  might  say,  born  to  the  plough ;  passing  his 
early  years  in  the  midst  of  farm-labourers,  and  engaged  in  the  various 
duties  of  farm  life,  he  possessed  peculiar  advantages  for  the  task ;  and 
he  left  but  little  for  me  to  add.  I  have,  however,  exercised  my 
discretion  in  another  direction,  and  have  omitted  much  in  deriva- 
tions that  was  superfluous,  while  I  have  retained  every  word  essential 
to  assist  in  giving  a  full  and  proper  notion  of  the  dialect,  and  of  the 
pronunciation ;  indeed,  it  is  possible  I  have  given  a  few  which  might 
have  been  omitted. 

I  had  proposed  extending  the  Glossary  by  adding  remarks  on  the 
origin  of  the  words;  but  the  judicious  advice  of  Professor  Skeat 
recorded  in  the  works  of  the  Society,  and  my  own  matured  judgment, 
induced  me  to  retain  the  form  of  the  Glossary  as  my  brother  left  it, 
with  a  few  exceptions.  The  members  of  the  Society  will  not  need 
to  be  told  of  the  prevailing  Saxon  origin  of  the  words,  or  of  the 
Norman  and  Latin  elements.  I  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  admit 
some  words  on  my  own  authority  when  I  could  not  find  that  they 
were  known  in  the  Island ;  for  instance,  Sally-bed^  a  Withy-bed, 
which,  although  used  in  the  western  part  of  the  mainland  of  Hamp- 
shire, appears  to  be  unknown  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  But  some  words 
rapidly  become  obsolete  in  one  place,  while  they  survive  in  other 
localities.  I  give  that  of  '  Thuckster '  entirely  from  Mrs.  MoncrieflPs 
poem.  I  cannot  find  that  it  is  now  used  or  even  known.  '  Chissel 
Bob,'  or  '  Ghessel  Bob,'  the  woodlouse,  was  unknown  not  only  to  my 
brother,  but  to  almost,  if  not  entirely,  everybody  else ;  but  I  well 
remember  its  use,  and  it  is  too  purely  Saxon  and  identical  with  the 
modem  word  to  bo  lost  sight  of. 
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Many  years  since  I  advanced  an  opinion,  founded  on  arcbseological 
researches,  that  the  successive  invasions  of  Britain  by  distinct  Germanic 
nations  or  peoples,  as  stated  by  Bede,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  confirmed 
by  evidence  overlooked  or  not  much  attended  to  until  our  own  time. 
I  have  pointed  out  how  very  dififerent  are  the  contents  of  the  Saxon 
graves  in  different  parts  of  the  country.     While  there  is  a  general 
family  likeness,  yet  there  is  a  marked  diversity  in  details,  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  branches  of  one  great  and  extensive  family. 
For  instance,  the  Angles  are  mentioned  by  Bede  as  the  first-eomeis, 
who  settled  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Island.     In  the  eastern 
counties  we  find  burial  by  cremation,  and  also  in  the  midland ;  while 
in  Kent  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  inhumation  of  the  body  unbumt 
was  the  almost  unexceptional  practice.^    The  personal  ornaments  of 
the  graves  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  of  Kent  are  remarkably  similar, 
while  they  materially  differ  from  those  of  cemeteries  in  the  eastern, 
middle,  and  northern  counties.     Bede  states  that  Kent  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  with  the  land  opposite,  were  peopled  by  the  Jutes.     I  now 
submit  that  the  dialect  is  a  further  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of 
Bede's  history.     I  fail  to  find  much  difference  in  the  pronunciation      f^ 
between  the  people  of  Kent  and  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  a  veiy  great 
difference  between  these  two  and  that  of  the  people  of  Essex,  Suffolk, 
and  Norfolk ;  while  to  us,  of  the  South,  the  dialect  and  pronunciation 
of  the  people  of  Yorkshire  13  almost  unintelligible.     The  dialect  of 
Wiltshire  approaches  closely  that  of  Hampshire,  and  so  does  Dorset- 
shire; but  Somersetshire  is  marked  by  striking  differences.     War- 
wickshire, as  reflected  in  Shakespeare,  has  some  remarkable  points  of 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  at  present  I  only  draw 
the  attention  of  members  of  the  Society  to  the  confirmation  of  our 
popular  early  Saxon  history  afforded  by  the  ancient  graves  and  the 
living  dialect. 

I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Skeat  for  kindly  looking  over  the 

proof-sheets,  and  for  several  useful  suggestions. 

G.  XV.  S. 

May^  1881, 

^  See  Introd.  to  the  InvejUorium  Sepulchrale  ;  and  Colleetaiua  Anliqtia^  vol.  vL 
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A  is  usually  pronounced  broad  and  long,  as  ai ;  thus  aaid,  aid ; 
aaige,  age;  aaigent,  agent,  etc.;  and  often  for  *of';  as,  *a  lig  a 
mutton.' 

Aails,  beards  of  barley,  called  barley  aaih, 

Aal  amang,  one  among  another.  When  different  flocks  of  sheep 
or  herds  of  cattle  are  mixed  together,  they  are  said  to  be  ^aal 
amang  one  another.' 

Aal  manners,  every  sort.  'I  zid  aal  maniiers  of  folks;'  I  saw 
persons  of  every  description. 

Aal  to  rags,  all  in  pieces.  '  £s  cooat  was  tore  aal  to  rags ;  *  his 
coat  was  torn  all  in  pieces. 

Aoooordan,  or  Goordan,  agreeably  with. 

Aooolde,  very  cold. 

Addle,  worthless,  or  corrupt :  especially  applied  to  a  decayed  egg. 

Adone,  command  to  cease. 

Adwine,  to  clear  away,  or  cut  down  regularly.  *Goo  into  the 
groimd  and  cut  the  wheeat  adwine  right  drow.' 

Afeeard,  afiraid. 

Aftermath,  the  second  crop  of  grass. 

Agone,  since  :  '  ten  years  agone,' 

Agwine,  going.     *  Beest  thee  agwine  f '  Are  you  going  1 

Aleer,  or  Leer,  unladen;  empty.  'Goo  whooam  wi'  the  wagon 
aleer  ; '  go  home  with  the  waggon  empty. 

AUsides,  every  one.     <  Goo  down  to  plough,  alUides.^ 

Amoost,  almost. 
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Anan,  or  Hui,  what  f  what  do  you  say  1 

Aneenty  near.    '  Don't  goo^aneersi  'em.' 

Anenit,  nearly  alike. 

Anigh,  near  to ;  nigh. 

Anjnr-dogs,  kitchen  utensilB  for  the  spit  to  ran  on. 

Any  when,  at  any  time. 

Apern,  or  rather  Tapem,  an  apron. 

Apeyat,  quickly ;  apace. 

Apple-ttnoklnn,  a  small  sort  of  apple  pie  baked  without  a  dish. 

Arenest,  to  bind  a  bargain.     *  I  ghid  un  a  crown  in  arenestJ 

Alhy  a  field  after  the  com  has  been  carted ;  as,  'a  barley  a^;  *  *  a 
wheat  a»h.* 

Aumirt,  a  kind  of  wild  spinach. 

Aftour,  or  Attoro,  speedily. 

Atamoon,  afternoon. 

Afhirt>  across ;  athwart 

AnTerdro,  to  upset.    'He  auverdrode  a  looad  o  wuts;'  he  upset 
a  load  of  oats. 

Auver-right^  opposite. 

Aveard,  afraid. 

ATOord,  to  afford. 

Awbely  the  arbeel  tree. 

Ax,  or  Acks,  to  inquire. 

Axon,  publishing  the  banns  of  marriage. 

Axew,  not  giving  milk.     '  The  wold  cow's  azew  ; '  the  old  cow  has 
done  giving  nulk. 

Baak,  a  part  of  the  land  not  properly  ploughed,  the  plough  having 
passed  without  turning  it  over ;  a  balk. 

Baam,  balm. 

Bachelor's  button,  a  flower. 

Backside,  the  farmyard. 

Badger,  to  worry ;  to  tease. 

Bailey,  a  bailiff. 

Ballirag,  to  bully ;  to  abuse. 

Bangun,  great.    '  He's  a  hangun  gurt  buoy ; '  he  is  a  veiy  large  boy. 

Banney,  Barnabas. 
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Bar,  iron  :  for  pitchiug  hurdles. 

Bargnn^  bargain ;  a  farm  of  small  holding. 

Barm,  yeast. 

Baate,  to  beat  with  a  stick. 

Batter,  the  action  of  a  fowl  in  dusting  itself. 

Batts,  short  ridges ;  odd  comers  of  fields. 

Bavines,  faggots  made  of  large  branches. 

Bed,  to  ask ;  to  desire. 

Bedaab,  to  befoul. 

Bedwine,  or  Bethwine,  wild  dematis. 

Bee,  by.     '  Cotch  hold  he^n ; '  take  hold  by  him. 

Beeast,  cattle. 

Beesn't,  be  not ;  are  you  noti 

Beest,  or  Biit,  are  you  f  you  are. 

Ben,  been. 

Ben,  a  bin  for  com. 

Berrey,  a  rabbit's  burrow. 

Besom,  a  broom. 

BeyouL    See  Bedaab. 

Beyast,  to  put  dripping  on  roast  meat ;  also,  to  beat     '  Til  heyatA 
thee  well  yor  thai' 

Biddy,  w  Chickabiddy,  a  chick. 

Bide,  to  dwell ;  abide.     *  He  hides  at  Newport.' 

BiU-hook,  a  crooked  implement  for  cutting  wood. 

Billus,  to  breathe  hard  ;  also,  bellows. 

BiUy,  a  buU. 

Bittol,  a  wooden  club  to  drive  stakes. 

Bizsom,  a  broom. 

Black  bob,  a  common  term  for  the  black  beetle  dass  of  insects. 

Blackthorn  Winter,  the  very  cold  weather  usual  about  the  end  of 
ApriL 

Blare,  to  bellow. 

Blastnaahnn,  an  execration.    '  JBlastnashun  seyze  thee.' 

Bleyads,  the  shafts  of  a  waggon  or  cart. 

Bleyam,  to  find  fault.     <  Odd  bleyam  thee.' 

Bleyar,  to  roar ;  to  bellow.     '  A  bleyaring  cow  forgets  her  calf  the 
soonest : '  a  common  saying. 

B    2 
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Bob,  an  insect  or  worm. 

BodyhOBS,  the  horse  in  a  team  nearest  the  hindmost,  or  the  shafts. 

Borne,  to  swing,  or  carry  loosely. 

Bonneswish,  to  ride  or  drive  rapidly.     '  There  they  goos  bonneswisfu* 

Bonny-goo,  spirited.     '  That's  a  bonny-goo  gelding.' 

Boonn,  a  bone. 

Bosespreet,  a  bowsprit. 

Boaky,  half  drunk. 

Bothreah,  the  squalling  thrush. 

Bowldiflh,  a  wooden  bowl  with  handle. 

Bran  new,  quite  new. 

Breed,  to  plait. 

Brencheese,  bread  and  cheese. 

Bret  out,  corn  being  very  dry  in  harvest  time,  and  feJling  from  the 
husks,  is  said  to  '  hret  out,* 

Breyave,  brave ;  fine ;  good.     *  Thee  beest  a  hreyave  buoy.' 

Breyaznn,  shameless;  immodest. 

-keel,  a  brick-kiln. 


BrimBtoonn,  brimstone;  also  a  word  of  abuse.     'Goo  along,  you 
hrimstooun  bitch.* 

Brish,  a  brush. 

Brishanyer,  to  jump  nimbly  over.     *  Come,  hrishauver  the  gheeat/ 
♦.  e.  jump  quickly  over  the  gate ;  literally,  *  brush  over.' 

Brow,  brittle. 

Bmckle,  the  same  :  hricMe  in  old  authors. 

Bmsselfl,  the  hair  of  a  pig ;  bristles. 

Bnffle-headed,  stupid ;  thick-headed. 

Bugle,  a  young  bull ;  the  Bugle  Inn  at  Ne^vport. 

Bull-head,  a  fish,  called  also  the  miller's  thumb ;  and  chub-head. 

Bundle  off,  to  send  one  away  in  a  hurry. 

Bundle  out,  to  turn  out  quickly. 

Bunny,  a  small  pool  of  water. 

Butt,  a  small  enclosure  of  land,  as  the  church  hutt  at  Shanklin. 

Butteronps,  the  meadow  ranunculus. 

Butter -yingem,   one  who  lets  things   fall:   generally  applied   to 
cricketers  when  missing  a  catch :  *  Well  done,  hutter^vinger^.'' 
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Gaa,  or  Slaa,  to  cry  like  a  rook  or  jackdaw. 

Gaal,  to  call. 

Gaa^  a  calfl 

Gaay,  coy ;  bashful. 

Cagmag,  mongrel  bred ;  coarse ;  ugly.     '  He's  a  gurt  zote,  cagmag 
zort  of  a  fellur,'  t.  e.  he's  a  great,  ugly,  foolish  kind  of  a  fellow. 

Gallards,  leaves  and  shoots  of  cabbages. 

Galleer,  to  caper  or  jump.     '  He  cut  a  calleer  auver  the  deetch,*  i,  e, 
he  capered  over  the  ditch. 

Gammook,  the  plant  restharrow.     Butter  or  cheese  flavoured  by  it  is 
called  *'cammocky.'' 

Gankerd,  cross ;  ill-natured. 

GanBt,  can  you ) 

Gap,  a  shepherd's  dog. 

Gappendur,  or  Gapendur,  a  carpenter. 

Gar,  to  carry. 

Garky,  annoyed ;  vexed.     *  He  zims  plaguy  carky  about  it/  i,  e.  he 
seems  much  annoyed  at  it. 

Gat*8  Greyadul^  or  Scratch  Cradle,  a  game  played  by  children. 

Gats*-tail8,  a  plant  growing  in  wet  lands  :  Uipparia  vulgaris. 

Gess,  or  Sess,  to  spill  water  about ;  also,  to  call  dogs  to  eat. 

Ghaa,  or  Chaw,  to  be  sulky,  or  feel  annoyed.     *  Hie  chaos  that  con- 
sam  now ; '  he  is  still  annoyed  at  that  affair. 

Chaokle,  to  cackle  like  a  hen. 

Cham,  to  chew. 

Charm,  many  persons  talking  together.     '  They  be  aal  in  a  charm,* 

Cheery,  chary ;  heedful. 

Cheeses,  seeds  of  the  mallow. 

Cheenp,  to  cry  like  a  young  bird. 

Chequers,  the  game  of  draughts. 

Chibbels,  the  shoots  of  onions. 

Chickabiddies,  chicken  so  called  by  children. 

Chid-lamb,  a  female  lamb. 

Chilbladder,  a  chilblain. 

Ghimbley,  a  chimney. 

Chine,  a  cleft  in  the  clifP,  as  at  Shanklin,  Lowcombe,  and  Black 
Gang. 
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ChiBSel  Bob,  the  wood-louae.  Formerly  called  also  cheeaeljpp 
worme,  or  Bobin  Goodfellow's  louse.  See  Halliwell's  Archaic 
Dictionary  J  Q.  p.  688. 

Chitterlniii,  the  entrails  of  a  pig. 

Chooks,  small  pieces  of  wood. 

Chock,  or  Book,  a  word  used  to  call  pigs  to  their  food. 

Chop,  to  exchange. 

Chops,  the  jaws. 

Chuckle-headed,  thick-headed. 

Chnr,  work  done  by  the  day. 

Chnroh  Litton,  a  churchyard. 

Claa,  to  grapple  with,  or  take  hold  of.  '  Claa  hold  bee'n ; '  lay  hold 
on  him. 

Clams,  pincers  of  a  broad  shape. 

Clapper-olaa,  to  scratch.  A  man  having  his  face  scratched  by  his 
wife  is  said  to  be  *  dapper-claad.^ 

Claps,  to  clasp ;  also,  a  kind  of  hook. 

Claydors,  or  didors,  a  weed  given  to  goslings  as  food ;  the  aparine, 
or  goosegrass. 

Cleean,  quite ;  entirely.     '  He's  gone  dmm  out  of  the  country.' 

Clem,  Clement,  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  blacksmiths.  ^  The  black- 
smiths be  gwine  to  keep  Clem  ;  *  the  blacksmiths  intend  keeping  St. 
Clement. 

Clouted,  clenched :  applied  to  horse-shoes. 

dick,  to  tick.     '  The  watch  won't  clxck,^ 

Clink,  a  smart  blow. 

divers,  goosegrass. 

dose,  a  public  walk. 

dot,  a  clod. 

dote,  the  burdock. 

Clot-headed,  sleepy ;  dull. 

dot-mauler,  a  wooden  implement  with  an  iron  head,  for  breaking 
clods. 

dont,  a  blow.     '  I'll  ghee  thee  a  cUyui  in  the  head.' 

dumpy,  a  dunce ;  a  stupid  fellow. 

dnnge,  to  crowd ;  to  squeeze  closely  together. 

dntohy  to  cluck. 

dutch  hin,  a  hen  during  the  time  of  setting  on  her  eggs. 
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Clntten,  part  of  the  tackling  of  a  plough. 

Goalflhute,  a  coal-scuttle. 

Goath,  a  disease  of  the  liver  of  sheep  from  feeding  in  wet  lands. 
*  That  sheep's  cocUhed,'  or  *  cocUhy,^ 

Cob,  to  beat  on  the  posteriors  with  anything  flat. 

Cob-nut,  a  bastard  kind  of  filbert,  or  laige  roundish  nut. 

Cook-a-hoop,  exulting.  It  literally  means  a  cock  crowing  upon  a 
hillock. 

Cook-a-pert,  a  saucy  follow. 

Cock-hoM,  or  Cook-arliogg,  riding  two  on  a  horse.  A  man  and  wife 
dressed  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  and  riding  to  market  or  elsewhere, 
are  said  to  be  riding  a  cocAr-AoM. 

Cooksheddle,  to  tumble  over  head  foremost. 

Collar  the  Mag,  to  throw  a  quoit  with  such  precision  as  to  surround 
the  plug ;  tedhnically,  to  '  ring  the  jack.' 

Combe,  a  hollow  in  the  downs :  frequent  in  the  names  of  places,  as 
Lowcombe,  Bowcombe,  etc. 

ContravOM,  quite  the  reverse. 

Cooaa,  to  course. 

Cooastnn,  coasting ;  flying.  A  hawk  or  kite  flying  round  a  farmyard 
is  said  to  be  '  ooocatun  about.' 

Coodsn't,  could  not ;  or,  could  not  you  % 

Cookeybeyaby,  cuckoo  baby ;  the  arum. 

Cotchel,  a  sack  partly  full. 

Cotterul,  a  pole  for  hanging  a  pot  over  the  kitchen  fire. 

Cowed  milk,  milk  warm  from  the  cow. 

Cow-lays,  a  lea  or  meadow  where  cows  are  kept. 

Craa,  the  craw,  or  stomach. 

Crabbim,  a  dung-hill  fowl ;  a  coward. 

Crap,  to  crop.     '  That's  a  crop-ear'd  hos.' 

Crapsick,  sick  from  over  eating  or  drinking. 

Craw,  the  crop  of  a  bird. 

Crewel,  worsted. 

'  He  wears  crud  garters.' — King  Lear, 

Crib,  a  child's  bed. 

Cricket,  a  small  stool  with  three  legs. 

Crimassy,  '  I  cry  you  mercy.' 

Cri-me-gemminy ,  an  exclamation  of  surprise.    '  I  cry  me  g&mminy  / ' 
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Crook,  an  earthen  pot. 
Cronsty,  ill-tempered;  snappish. 
Crownor,  a  coroner. 

*  The  crovmer  hath  set  on  her.* — HamUt, 

Cmmpbaoked,  crooked  in  the  back. 

Cnunpledy  crooked.     'A  cow  with  a  crumpled  horn.' 

Cuoklos,  the  burs  of  the  burdock. 

Cnokoo  Bpit,  the  white  froth  which  contains  the  larva  of  the  cieadiu 

Cullly  the  worst  sheep  taken  fiN)m  a  flock ;  also,  wet  spots  in  land. 

Cnmmy,  stale  bread  turning  mouldj. 

Cnpy  a  cry  for  cows  to  come. 

Currant^  to  leap  high ;  to  caper. 

Cnrridgo,  to  encourage.     *  Why  dosn't  eurridge^n  on  to  fight  1 ' 

Cobs,  to  curse. 

Ciudiim-thnmper,  a  Methodist  preacher. 

Ciuuniation,  an  oath. 

Onto,  sharp ;  clever. 

Cuttor  wren,  the  wren.     Cutty ^  in  the  north,  means  small. 

Cnttnn  knife,  a  large,  sharp,  triangular  implement  to  cut  hay  from 
ricks. 

Daa,  a  jackdaw. 

Daant,  to  daunt. 

Daaybed.     One  who  lies  in  bed  beyond  the  usual  time  of  rising  is 
called  *  a  leyazy  daayhed  chap.* 

Daay-work,  work  done  by  the  day. 

Dab,  a  smart  blow. 

Daok,  a  gentle,  or  slight  blow. 

Daddy  long  legs,  a  long,  slender-legged^  winged  insect. 

Dam,  a  kind  of  oath.     '  Dam  thy  body.' 

Dash,  a  word  of  surprise.     *  Odd  dash  it ! ' 

Ded,  did.    Ded'st,  did  you  ?    Dodsn't,  did  you  not  1 

Dedly,  very ;  as,  *  dedly  much  ; '  *  dedly  fine ; '  '  dedly  lively.' 

Doffer,  to  disagree ;  to  differ.     '  We  defferd  about  that  consarn.' 

Dom,  dim;  purblind. 

Dorokelly  minnnt,  this  instant. 
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Despurd,  very  ;  exceeding.      *  That's  a  despurd  good  pwineter/  t.  e, 
that  dog  i£i  an  exceeding  good  pointer. 

Deyynl's  dancing  honr,  midnight. 

Deyynl's  snuff-box,  a  kind  of  mushroom,  also  called  puff-balL 

Dewberry,  the  largest  kind  of  blackberry,  which  grows  in  shaded 
places,  trailing  upon  the  ground. 

Dewbit,  a  meal  before  breakfast. 

Deyan,  a  mild  oath.     '  Odd  deyan  thee.' 

Deyazy,  a  daisy. 

Dibble,  to  make  holes  for  planting. 

Dill,  a  word  to  call  ducks. 

Ding,  to  make  one  hear  and  understand.     *  I'll  ding  it  into  es  ears.' 

Discoous,  to  hold  converse. 

Dishwasheri  the  water  wagtail. 

DismoUish,  to  destroy ;  to  break.     '  Your  glasses  I'll  diamollish  on 
the  vlore.' — Old  Song. 

Dock,  a  kind  of  mallows. 

Dogged,  very ;  persistently.     '  He's  dogged  sulky.' 

Dogsmeeat, .  carrion. 

Dollurs,  lowness  of  spirits.     Often  used  by  Shakespeare. 

Domp,  07'  Dompy,  short ;  stunted. 

Done-oyer,  drunk. 

Doc,  two. 

Dooman,  a  woman :  only  used  when  preceded  by  oZc^— ol'dooman, 
old  'oman. 

Dongh-nuts,  round  cakes  boiled  in  lard. 

Dout,  to  extinguish.     *  Dout  the  candle.'     (See  Appendix.) 

Donters,  snuffers. 

Down  along,  to  go  to  a  place. 

Downarg,  to  silence  by  overbearing  assertions. 

Dowse,  a  blow  •  also,  to  knock  down.     '  I'll  dowse  thee  in  noo  time.' 

Dowst,  dust 

Draa,  to  draw. 

Drag,  a  large  kind  of  harrow. 

Drap  in,  to  beat ;  to  strike.     *  I'll  drap  in  to  thee.' 

Drat,  a  draught. 

Dredge,  or  Drudge,  a  small  tin  box  to  hold  flour. 

Dree,  three. 
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Dredif  to  ihnish ;  to  beat 

Dro,  to  throw. 

Droat-aps,  a  leather  strap  that  goes  under  the  lower  part  of  a  horse- 
collar. 

Dro  in,  to  cany  sheayes  together. 

Brottle,  to  choke ;  to  suffocate. 

Drug,  damp ;  moist.     '  That  wheeat  is  rather  drtig,' 

DruBS,  a  descent  on  the  road. 

Dxythe,  thirst ;  drought. 

Drythy,  dry. 

Duok,  the  dusk  of  the  day. 

Duok-ligged,  having  short  legs. 

Dumbledore,  the  humble  bee. 

'  What  should  I  care  what  every  dor  doth  buzze 
In  credulous  ears  ?  * 

Ben  Jonson's  Oyfdhia^s  Revds,  Act  UL  sc.  ii. 
(See  Appendix.) 

Dunohy  deaf.     '  He's  as  dunch  as  a  doour-poost.' 

Dungmexon,  a  dung-hill. 

Dungpot,  a  cart  for  carrying  dung. 

Dwine,  to  pull  even. 

Dwyes,  eddies. 

Bal,  or  Teal,  ale. 

Eath,  or  Teath,  earth. 

Eeas,  or  Eaoe,  the  earth-worm. 

Eez,  yes. 

Egg,  to  urge  on  ;  to  incite. 

Ellebn,  or  Lebn,  eleven. 

EUum,  an  elm. 

Emmnt,  an  ant. 

Empt,  to  make  empty. 

Es,  or  Ez,  is. 

Ethers,  the  top  or  finishing  boughs  of  a  willow  or  hazel  hedge. 

Ewet,  the  eft. 

Fader,  father. 

Fag'd  out,  quite  weary. 
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Paggot,  a  loose  woman.     ' Ghit  out,  j^ faggot* 

Fairy  Bings,  circles  of  coaise  grass. 

Fairy  Stones,  fossil  echini. 

False,  wanting  spirit :  in  this  sense  usuallj  applied  to  a  horse  that 
gives  in  at  a  dead  pull.    '  That's  a  deuced  faUe  hoes.* 

Faulty,  unsound  \  rotten ;  guilty. 

Feenrd,  afraid. 

Fend  off,  to  keep  one  off. 

Peyay,  a  fairy. 

Finney,  a  frolic ;  to  have  to  do  with.  '  I'll  hey  a  hit  of  9Lfinney  at 
that ; '  ril  have  something  to  do  with  that. 

Fist,  completion.     '  I  can  make  no  fist  on't.' 

Fittun,  right ;  proper.  *  My  mind  et  don't  zim  fittun ; '  It's  my 
opinion  if  s  not  right. 

Fleyam,  or  Flam,  an  instrument  to  bleed  horses. 

Flick,  or  Vlick,  the  lard  of  the  inside  of  a  pig ;  also,  a  flitch ;  also, 
to  engage  in  an  undertaking.  '  I'll  hey  a  fli^  at  that  oonsam ; '  111 
have  a  hand  in  that  affair. 

Flicking  Comb,  a  laige-toothed  comb. 

Flop,  or  Vlop,  to  fall  bodily  down. 

Flonnt,  to  strut  about  gaudily  dressed. 

Rump,  the  same  as  Rop. 

Rustration,  to  be  in  a  fright 

Folks,  the  men  servants. 

Fooas,  force. 

Footering,  idling.     '  He's  footering  about' 

Fraail,  a  light  kind  of  basket 

*  Fygges,  raysyns  in  frayel.*—Bich.  Coer  de  Lion,  L  1549. 

Fresh,  sober ;  to  take  refreshment,  as  used  by  Chaucer. 

Frowze,  to  rumple. 

Funch,  to  push.*  *  What  do'st  funch  me  vorl*  Why  do  you  push 
me? 

Furd  up,  entangled. 

Furl,  to  throw. 

Fuz,  furze. 

Fuz-chipper,  a  bird  called  the  furze-chirper. 

Fui-owl,  a  rank-smelling  insect ;  a  bug  of  the  cimicidtB  family. 
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Oaaigement,  a  fight ;  an  engagement. 

Oaay,  gay  ;  fast.    A  person  horseback  striking  suddenly  into  a  gallop 
is  said  *  to  goo  off  gaay* 

Qab,  unnecessary  talk. 

Oaby,  a  stupid  fellow. 

Cktdzookfl,  or  (aktdzookers,  an  exclamation ;  a  contraction  of  '  God 
succour  us  ? ' 

Gkkffer,  an  old  man. 

Qallier,  to  drive  away  with  blows.     *  I'll  ghee'n  a  gallier  ; '  I'll  send 
him  away  with  a  sound  thrashing. 

Galluses,  braces  for  the  trowsers. 

Oally,  to  scare  j  to  frighten.     *  Gaily  the  pigs  away.' 

*  Oallows  the  very  wanderers  of  the  night.' — King  Lear. 
Still  in  use  in  some  counties. 

Oally-beggar,  a  scarecrow. 
Oalore,  plenty. 

Ghonbnil,  a  wooden  implement  generally  used  to  open  the  hinder 
legs  of  pigs  for  taking  out  the  entrails. 

Chunmer,  an  old  woman. 

Oandermonth,  the  time  of  the  wife's  confinement  after  the  accouche- 
ment. 

Qap,  to  notch ;  to  jag. 

Oarlic-eater,  a  stinking  fellow. 

Qanlly,  thin  and  bad  :  applied  to  defective  spots  in  crops  of  turnips 
or  corn. 

Oauls,  spots  of  land  in  a  field  where  the  crop  of  com  or  grass  has 
failed.     *  That's  a  gaully  piece  o'  wheeat.' 

Gee,  to  agree.     *  They  don't  zim  to  gee  noohow  together.' 

Geeam-lig  (with  g  hard),  a  lame  leg. 

Geeamsorm,  frolicsome ;  gamesome. 

Gemminy,  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

(}enge,  or  Geyenge,  depth  of  soil.    See  Ghenge. 

Gheeat,  a  gate. 

Ghenge,  or  Flowghenge,  the  depth  of  the  furrow.     '  The  rain  esnH 

gone  into  the  ground  not  plowghenge  deep.' 
Ghid,  gave.    Ghid  'n,  gave  him.     Ghid  'nr,  gave  her. 
Ghierden,  a  garden. 

Ghit,  get ;  go.     '  Glut  along  wi*  ye.'     *  Ghit  out.' 
Gib  (with  g  as  j),  a  horse  that  will  not  draw. 
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Oillafers,  gillyflowers. 

Ginger,  or  Gingerly,  with  great  nicety.     *  Zet  the  trap  as  ginger  as 
you  can/ 

Glaxeworm,  a  glow-worm. 

Oloar,  to  squint ;  to  stare. 

Gloat,  to  look  sulky ;  to  swelL     '  He  gloats  like  a  tooad.* 

Glum,  gloomy ;  sullen. 

Glntch,  to  swallow  with  difficulty. 

Godzend,  a  shipwreck. 

Goo,  to  go. 

Gooad,  a  sharp  implement  to  drive  oxen. 

Gooatish,  smelling  like  a  he-goat. 

Gookeert,  a  kind  of  cart  to  teach  children  to  walk. 

Gooseberry  Wife,  the  large  furry  caterpillar. 

Goose-gog,  the  gooseberry. 

Gonnd,  a  gown. 

Graains,  remains  of  malt. 

Grabble,  to  grasp. 

Granunnr,  a  grandmother. 

Grandfur,  a  grandfather. 

Grandfar  Longligs,  a  large  kind  of  fly  or  gnat  with  long  legs  and 
wings:  class,  Diptera;  genus,  Tiprda, 

Greedygnts,  one  who  eats  greedily. 

Green  Linnard,  the  green  linnet. 

Grine,  the  groin. 

Grip,  a  handful  of  wheat  in  the  ear,  after  it  has  been  cut. 

Grippxui,  the  act  of  binding  wheat  sheaves. 

Griskin,  pork  steak. 

Grist,  com  sent  to  the  mill  to  be  ground. 

Gristy,  sandy ;  having  hard  particles. 

Groannn  time,  the  time  of  a  woman's  accouchement. 

Ground,  a  field. 

Grounds,  dregs. 

Grompshim,  foresight     This  is  common  as  gumshun, 

Gnmsel,  groundsel. 

Gudgeons,  round  pieces  of  iron  by  which  the  roller  runs  in  the 
&ame. 
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Onrgheon,  a  nondescript. 
Oiirt>  or  Oirt,  great 


Haain-up,  to  preserve ;  to  keep.  '  Don't  thee  dreyve  the  cattle  Into 
that  meead,  caas  'tee  haairCd  up  ;  *  do  not  drive  &e  cattle  into  that 
meadow,  because  it  is  kept  for  mowing. 

Haak,  a  hawk. 

Saam,  the  straw  of  peas  and  stalks  of  beans ;  the  haulm. 

Haoker,  to  stammer. 

Eaekles,  the  feathers  of  a  cock's  neck.  The  straw  covering  of  bee- 
hives is  called  '  bee-AacA^e«.' 

Had'st,  had  you.     '  How  many  had!«t  got  ? ' 

Hag,  a  witch  or  fiend. 

Haggler,  the  upper  servant  of  a  farm. 

Hallan  oakea,  cakes  baked  for  All  Saints'  Day. 

Hallantide,  All  Saints'  Day. 

Halloo-balloo,  or  HoUoo-balloo,  to  make  a  great  noise  for  no  purpose. 

Hand-caa,  a  hand-saw. 

Hankioher,  a  handkerchief. 

Hapeth,  a  halfpenny  worth.  'That  chap's  a  bad  hapeth;^  that 
feUow  is  good  for  nothing. 

Hapse,  the  catch  of  a  door. 

Hard,  hardy;  strong.  'He's  a  gurt  hard  bwoy;'  he's  a  strong 
robust  lad. 

Harl,  to  entangle ;  to  get  thread  into  knots ;  also,  general  confusion. 

Harpnn,  continually  talking  on  one  subject 

Hart-ziok,  heart-sick ;  love-sick. 

Hash,  hasty ;  severe ;  harsh ;  too  hot. 

Haslet,  the  liver,  lights,  and  heart  of  a  pig;  also,  the  edible  parts  of 
a  calfs  viscera. 

Haasioks,  large  tufts  of  a  coarse,  sharp  grass. 

Hatoh-hook,  a  staff-hook. 

Hatch-on,  to  fasten  the  horses  to  the  plough,  etc. 

Hay't,  have  it 

Head-go,  or  Head-goo,  the  best  '  That's  the  head-goo  on't  aal ; ' 
that's  the  best  of  all. 

Hedge  hoon,  or  Hedge  horn,  the  plant  Phallus  impudicus. 

Hedlnn,  headland ;  that  part  of  the  field  nearest  the  hedge. 
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Hedstoon,  a  gravestone. 

Heealy  to  coyer.     '  That  wheeaVs  well  hteaVd  in ; '  the  wheat  sown 
there  ia  well  harrowed  in.    See  Hillier. 

HeeltapSi  the  wine  or  liquor  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  *  Take  off 
your  Tiedtaps  ;  *  diink  what  ia  left  before  you  refill. 

Heft,  to  Uft     'Heft  nn;'  lift  it. 

Heft,  weight.     'Tes  the  deuce  o'  one  heft;  *  it's  a  great  weight. 

Hell&lleero.     '  They  be  aal  quarlun  and  fightun  hellfaUeeroJ 

Hell  0*  one  size,  at  a  great  rate.  '  That  ohap  runs  at  the  hell  o*  one 
size,* 

Hell-rake,  a  large  rake  with  long  iron  teeth :  spelt  helerake  in  Fitst- 
herbert. 

Henge,  the  liver  and  lights,  &c.  of  any  animal 

Hey,  to  have.     *  I'll  hey  zum  on't.' 

Heyams,  pieces  of  wood  belonging  to  the  harness  that  fit  into  the 
collar. 

Heyath,  the  hearth ;  the  fireplace. 

BUde,  to  beat,  or  flog. 

BUdnn,  a  beating.  '  He  ghid'n  the  deuce  o'  one  hidun  ; '  he  gave 
him  a  tremendous  thrashing. 

Highly  tighty,  an  exclamation  generally  used  to  naughty  children. 
<  Mighty  tighty,  two  'pon  a  boss ;  what's  the  matter  now  P ' 

ffie,  a  word  to  encourage  dogs  to  seek  game. 

Hike  off,  be  off  with  you ;  go  along. 

Hile,  a  cock  of  wheat  sheaves,  usually  eleven.  *  The  wheat's  up  in 
hile/ 

Hillier,  a  roofer,  or  hiler. 

Hisself,  himself. 

Ho,  to  long  for  ;  to  be  provided  for.  '  How  I  do  ho  vor  un  !  *  I  have 
a  ^at  desire  for  it.  *  'Tes  a  good  job  she's  hoed  vor.*  It's  a  good 
thing  she  is  provided  for. 

Hoblers,  sentinels  who  kept  watch  at  beacons  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  ran  to  the  governor  when  thev  had  any  intelligence  to  com- 
municate (MS.  I^ds.  1033,  as  cited  by  Halhwdl,  Arch'  Diet.)* 

Hobnail,  a  nail  for  shoes. 

Hocks,  pigs'  feet. 

Hodmandod,  any  strange  animal ;  a  nondescript. 

Hog,  a  young  sheep. 

Hogaails,  berries  of  the  white-thorn. 

Hogmeane,  the  mane  of  a  horse  cut  nearly  close  to  the  neck. 
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Hogoh,  a  vile  stink. 

Holdyast,  a  word  used  for  the  horses  to  move  from  one  cock  of  com 
to  the  next,  as  weU  as  to  caution  the  man  on  the  load  to  be  careful 
and  hold  on. 

Hollan  oakeSy  cakes  made  for  the  fast  of  All  Hallows. 

HoUantide,  All  Hallows. 

Hooam,  or  Whooam,  home. 

Hooain-harveft,  supper  at  the  close  of  the  harvest. 

Hooar,  a  whore  ;  white ;  hoary. 

Hooar  frost,  a  white  frost. 

Hooast,  the  landlord  of  an  inn ;  also,  a  great  niunber.  '  There's  a 
hoooBt  of  vlees ; '  there  are  many  flies. 

Hoped  up,  perplexed.     '  I  am  sadly  hope  up  about  this.* 

Ho-show,  a  whole  show ;  everything  exposed  to  sight. 

Hoss-mnnger,  a  dealer  in  horses. 

Hoss-stopples,  holes  made  by  horses  in  wet  land. 

Hoas-vlee,  a  fly  that  stings  horses. 

Hottenpot,  a  Hottentot 

Hough,  to  breathe  hard.     '  Gwine  up-hill  makes  me  huff.^ 

Howzen,  plural  of  house. 

Hugger-mugger,  anything  done  badly  and  carelessly. 

Igg,  an  egg. 

Iqun,  an  engine. 

Innerds,  entrails.     *  Pig's  innerd^.^ 

Inons,  onions. 

Intraails,  the  bowels. 

Ire,  or  Irun,  iron. 

It,  or  Eet,  yet. 

Jaa,  a  jay ;  called  also  'Pranked  Jay ; '  also,  saucy  language. 

Jaaiy,  joy. 

Jaaut,  an  excursion. 

Jack-a-lantem,  the  ignis  fatuus. 

•Taokaneyaps,  a  coxcomb. 

Jackdaa,  a  jackdaw. 

Jackheyam,  a  heron. 
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Jack  i*  the  hedge,  hedge  mustard. 

Jan,  John. 

Jarworm,  an  ugly  insect  found  in  wet  marshy  places. 

Jeead,  a  jade ;  a  bad  woman ;  an  old  mare. 

Jest,  just ;  just  now.    '  I  zeed  xmjest  this  minute ; '  I  saw  him  not  a 
minute  since. 

Jiest,  a  small  beam ;  a  joist. 

Jiffy,  a  hurry.     '  He's  off  in  a  jiffy* 

Jingnmbob,  a  knicknack. 

Jobberheaded,  stupid ;  dull. 

Johnny  Lent,  or  John  o'  Lent,  a  scarecrow. 

Jolterhead,  a  dull,  stupid  fellow. 

Jorum,  a  large  cup. 

Josknn,  or  Jawskin,  a  long  white  smock  frock.    Men  who  come 
from  the  west  country  to  work  in  the  harvest  are  called  Joekiiu, 

Journey,  a  day's  work  at  plough. 

Just  about,  completely.     *  He  did  itjtui  about  weU.' 


Kaa,  or  Caa,  to  cry  like  a  rook.     *  What  bi'st  caaun  about  like  that 
vorP' 

Kallenge,  a  challenge. 

Kannel,  a  kennel. 

Keck,  to  choke. 

Keckoom,  or  Keokhorn,  the  windpipe. 

Keeap,  the  cape  of  a  coat ;  also,  a  landmark. 

Keeasknife,  a  large  knife  kept  in  a  sheath  or  case. 

KeeaYun,  the  act  of  separating  the  com  when  thrashed  from  the 
small  particles  of  sti*aw. 

Keeavun-rake,  a  rake  for  the  keeavun. 

Keel,  a  kiln. 

Keert,  to  carry  on  a  cart  or  waggon ;  to  cart. 

Keert-loose,  a  cart-rut. 

Kelter,  or  Kilter,  order ;  condition.     '  That  boss  is  in  deuced  good 
keUer; '  that  horse  is  in  excellent  condition. 

Kettle-cap,  ar^d  Kettle-case,  the  purple  orchis. 

Keys,  pods  of  the  ash  and  sycamore. 

Kids,  pods  of  peas,  beans,  and  vetches. 

c 
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%  lather.     *  I  seemB  kindy  queer : '  the  t  as  in  pride. 
Kites,  the  dead  boughs  of  trees. 
Kittle,  a  kettle. 

Kittle  of  fishi  a  saying.      The  word  is  a  corruption  of  hiddd^  a 
dam  or  open  weir  in  a  riyer  to  catoh  fish. — 0.  B.  S. 

ITiT^  or  Kecks,  the  bullace  or  wild  plum ;  also,  the  stem  of  the  teazle 
and  hemlock. 

Knittles,  twisted  rope  jams  fastened  to  the  mouths  of  sacks  to  tie 
them :  generally  called  zadk  knittles, 

Know-nuthun,  stupid ;  ignorant. 

Konster,  to  construe. 

Kreme-veaoed,  pale ;  cream-faced. 

Krish,  to  crush ;  a  crash. 

Kuntriput,  or  Countryput,  a  down, 

Laa,  law ;  also,  to  give  a  hare  good  start  before  the  dogs.     *  Ghee  or 
good  laa,^ 

Laayur,  a  lawyer ;  also,  the  shoot  of  a  plant. 

Laok,  to  want.     '  I  lacks  zum  moour  beer.' 

Lack  a  massy,  an  exclamation  of  surprise.    See  Lor  a  massy. 

Lady  bird,  or  Lady  cow,  also  called  Ood  Almighty's  cow,  a  winged 
insect,  red  with  black  spots ;  the  CoccineUa  septem  punctata. 

Lantem-jaas,  the  jaws  of  a  thin,  bony  person. 

Lar  a  massy,  the  Lord  have  mercy. 

Larapping,  loose  made ;  shambling ;  also,  a  beating. 

Lat  in,  to  strike.     *  I'll  lot  in  at  ye  dereckelly ;  *    1*11  strike  you 
instantly. 

Latter  laamas,  behind. 

Lay,  pasture  land :  generally  so  called  after  clover.     '  A  clover  lay  ; ' 
a  *  Dutch  clover  Tay.' 

Leady  cow.    See  Lady  bird. 

Lease,  pasture. 

Leasing,  to  glean  after  the  wheat  has  been  carted. 

Lebb,  a  calf  s  stomach. 

Led,  laid  ;  also,  a  lid. 

Ledgers,  wooden  fastenings  for  thatch,  cut  from  the  upper  part  of 
short  boughs  or  sticks. 

Leef,  or  Lei^  as  soon.     '  Td  jest  as  leef  goo  as  not ; '  I  would  as 
soon  go  as  not. 
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Leer.    See  Aleer. 

Lermp,  to  give  one  a  beating ;  also,  to  walk  in  a  slaggish  and  heavy 
manner,  *  Zee  how  he  goos  hrruping  along ; '  see  how  aluggiBhly 
he  walks. 

Lethenm,  chastisement. 

Lethnr,  to  beat.  *  If  thee  dosn't  mind  what  thee  beest  adwine 
theel  ghit  lethur^d  ;  *  if  you  do  not  mind  what  you  are  doing  you 
will  get  beaten. 

Lewnr  basket,  a  basket  made  of  lewurs  or  coarse  rushes. 

LeYYTin,  the  iris  or  fleur  de  lis. 

Lew,  the  lee  side. 

Lewth,  warmth ;  shelter  from  the  wind ;  under  the  lee  of  anything. 

Leyace,  to  beat.  '  I'll  Uyace  thy  jacket  for  thee  \ '  I'll  give  you  a 
horsewhipping. 

Leyadnl,  a  laige  spoon ;  a  ladle. 

Leyadun,  a  burden  of  wood,  or  any  weight  to  carry  on  the  shoulder 
or  back.     *  He  got  a  good  leyadunj 

Leyan,  a  lane. 

Leyav,  to  empty  or  throw  out  water. 

Lick,  to  beat  j  to  chastise. 

Licknn,  a  beating ;  a  chastisement. 

Lig,  a  leg. 

Ligguna,  leather  coverings  for  the  legs ;  called  also  spatterdashes. 

Light  a  Tire,  a  term  of  abuse.  '  Thee  bee'st  a  blastnashun  light  a 
vire  rogue.'    Probably  it  originally  meant  an  incendiary. 

Linoh,  a  strip  of  copse  wood  with  a  strip  of  ploughed  land. 

Linkister,  a  linguist ;  an  interpreter. 

Linnard,  a  linnet. 

Lintzeed,  linseed. 

Lipwiae,  talking  nonsense.  *  Don't  thee  be  so  plaguy  lipwUe ; '  do 
not  talk  such  nonsense. 

Liflsnm,  pliable ;  easy  to  bend. 

Litter,  old  straw ;  also,  a  great  number ;  a  brood,  as  a  litter  of  pigs. 

Little  house,  a  privy,  fonnerly  always  detached  from  the  dwelling- 
house. 

Littor-up,  to  put  the  bedding  under  the  horse. 

LoUun,  idling.  '  What  bee'st  lollun  about  zoo  vor  1 '  why  are  you 
idling  the  time  away  P 

Lollup,  to  walk  loosely  and  lazily.     '  How  he  lollups  along ! ' 

c   2 
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Long-dog,  a  greyhound. 

Long-tail'd  oapon,  a  bird ;  the  long-tailed  titmouse. 

Looafh,  unwilling.  'He  was  looath  to  zell  un;'  he  was  unwilling 
to  seUit 

Look  a  massy,  an  expression  of  surprise  or  astonishment.  It  may 
be  a  corruption  of  Lor  a  massy y  which  see. 

Loop'd,  eloped.     '  She  looped  away  wi'  un ; '  she  eloped  with  him. 

Lop,  to  leap  awkwardly. 

Lop-ear'd,  having  hanging  ears.  '  I  don't  like  that  lop-ear' d  zort  a 
pigs/ 

Lop-sided,  all  on  one  side. 

Lor,  Lord. 

Lor  a  massy,  Lord  have  mercy ;  an  exclamation  of  pity  or  surprise. 
'  Lor  a  mas&y  upon  me  I  I  deduct  meean  noo  harm  bee't ; '  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me !  I  thought  no  harm  of  it. 

Lords  and  Ladies,  the  arum. 

Lote,  a  loft. 

Lonster,  to  make  a  clumsy,  rattling  noise. 

Lowance,  share ;  proportion. 

Lowz,  to  think;  to  form  an  opinion.  'I  lotpz  we'd  better  go  at 
wxmce ;  *  it  is  my  opinion  we  had  better  be  gone. 

Luc,  a  small  pool  of  water  on  the  sea-side. 

Luce,  or  Lnse,  a  rut ;  '  a  cart  luse.*    See  Keert-loose. 

Luckey,  a  corruption  of  '  look  ye.'  *  I  zay,  come  here  luckey  ; '  come 
here  and  look  ye. 

Lug,  to  pull ;  to  draw.  '  FU  lug  thy  ears  for  thee.'  Shakespeare 
uses  the  word  in  this  sense. 

Lug,  a  measure ;  a  rod ;  also,  a  searshore  worm  used  for  bait. 

Lumper,  to  stumble.     '  That  boss  lumpers.' 

Lumpy,  weighty;  also,  one  who  carelessly  tumbles.  'Well  done, 
lumpyJ* 


Maa,  the  maw ;  the  stomach.    - 

Maakish,  sick  from  drinking. 

Maaworm,  a  worm  that  breeds  in  the  stomacL 

Maaycock,  a  conceited  fellow ;  a  coxcomb. 

Mad,  angry.     '  She  was  mad  wi'n ; '  she  was  angry  with  him. 

Mag,  the  jack  at  which  quoits  are  thrown. 
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Maggot,  a  whim;  a  caprice.      'He's  vull  o*  niaggoU;'  he's  very 
whimsical. 

Maggotty,  whimsical ;  mischievous. 

Mallard,  the  male  duck. 

Malliflhag,  a  caterpillar. 

Mallow,  mellow;  tipsy. 

MallnB,  the  Alihcea  officinalis;  called  also  niash  inallus,  possibly 
mallows  beaten  into  a  mash  for  poultices. 

Map,  a  mop. 

Marchnnman,  a  merchant  ship. 

Mares*  tails,  narrow,  streaky  clouds,  of  a  light  colour. 

Manml,  marble. 

Maul,  to  beat    See  Clot-mauler. 

Med,  may. 

Meead,  a  meadow. 

Meealy-mouthed,  deceitful. 

Ments,  or  Menoe,  resemblance ;  likeness.     '  The  child  mefices  like 
his  father.' 

Merry,  a  small  black,  sweet  cherry. 

Meah,  a  transit  made  by  a  hare  through  a  hedge ;  also,  a  marsh. 

Meyastor,  master. 

Meyat,  a  mate ;  the  carter's  assistant. 

Meyther,  or  Mither,  Yate,  the  call  to  horses  to  go  to  the  left. 

Miche,  to  play  truant.     Shakespeare  has  micher,  a  truant. 

Middlemus,  Michaelmas. 

Midgemadge,  confusion. 

Milksop,  an  effeminate  person. 

Miller,  a  white  moth. 

Milt,  part  of  the  inside  of  a  calf. 

Min,  men. 

Mind,  to  remember. 

Mints,  small  insects  in  cheese ;  mites. 

Mize,  water :  probably  for  moist 

Moll  Andrey,  a  merry  Andrew. 

Moll  washer,  the  water  wagtaiL 

Month's-mind,  great  inclination.     'I'd  a  motM's-mind  to  a  knock'd 
un  down.' 
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Mooaflt,  most. 

Moonshim,  smuggled  spirits. 

Mootend,  the  backside. 

Mopp,  to  drink  greedily.     *  He  mopp'd  up  the  ye&L' 

Mores,  grabbed  roots  of  large  trees. 

Morgan,  the  stinking  camomile. 

Mortal,  very ;  exceeding.     '  That's  a  mortal  vine  cow/ 

Mote,  a  small  piece. 

Mow-bnmed.  When  hay  or  com  is  put  together  before  it  is  dry, 
and  heats,  it  is  so  caUed. 

Muckell,  old  straw  nearly  rotten. 

Mud  calf,  a  weaned  calf. 

Mudd,  a  stupid,  unthinking  person. 

Muddel,  to  do  a  thing  awkwardly.  '  How  thee  dost  muddd  that 
about  I  * 

Muddled,  stupid ;  half  drunk. 

Muggleton,  an  old  name  for  a  rat,  but  probably  only  in  nursery 
stories. 

Muggletony,  an  ovirh  or  mongrel  animal. 

Muggy,  sultry  moist  weather. 

Mum,  a  louse. 

Mumchance,  a  stupid  person  who  sits  silent  in  company. 

Mumpoker,  a  word  used  to  firighten  and  quiet  crying  children.  *  I'll 
zend  the  rnvrnpoher  ater  ye.' 

Mun,  a  corruption  of  man^  but  often  used  when  speaking  to  a  womai) ; 
as,  ^  Come  here,  Moll,  and  Til  teU  thee  mtm.* 

Murrain-berries,  the  berries  of  the  black  briony. 

Muzziknn,  a  musician. 

Muzzy,  half  drunk. 

Mwilnn,  working  uselessly.     '  'Tib  noo  use  to  keep  mwUun  there.' 

Haail,  a  nail. 

Haaize,  a  noise. 

Haaybur,  a  neighbour. 

Hab  the  rust,  to  be  angry  or  sulky. 

Hammut,  a  luncheon  eaten  in  the  field  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  excepting  during  harveet,  and  then  at  four  in  the 
afternoon. 
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Han,  Anan,  an  interrogation,  meaning, '  I  do  not  hear  yon ;  what  do 

you  say  ?  * 
Han,  or  Hanny,  a  she-goat ;  also,  a  kept  woman. 

Haahnn,  the  nation ;  also,  great,  veiy,  exceeding ;  as,  *  A  nashun  deeal 
o*  rain ; '  *  He's  a  nashun  had  huoy.' 

Heoessary,  a  privy. 

HeokhanUoher,  a  neckerchief. 

Heddy,  an  ass. 

Heeal,  to  temper  hy  fire. 

Keeaps,  or  Heeaptides,  the  low  tides. 

Heeds,  having  a  desire  to  evacuate.     '  I  wants  to  goo  and  do  my 

needa,^ 

Heeds,  forsooth;  in  consequence.     'He  must  needs  goo  and  ghit 
drunk ; '  he  must  forsooth  go  and  get  drunk. 

Heuoe,  or  Henst,  nearly. 

Heuce  the  matter,  pretty  well ;  nearly  as  it  should  he. 

Henee  the  seyam,  much  the  same. 

Hewy,  a  nephew. 

Heyamurd,  enamoured. 

Heyares,  the  nostrils. 

Heyav,  the  middle  of  a  wheeL 

Hient,  or  Hinte,  to  anomt 

Hiented,  wicked;  incorrigihle.     'That  chap's  a  niented  scoundrel' 
A  oorruption  of  anointed, 

Highthaak,  a  bird  that  flies  in  the  twilight. 

Hine  eyes,  a  small  kind  of  eel. 

Hooan,  none. 

Hooanoe,  for  the  purpose ;  for  the  nonce. 

Hooan  un's,  none  of  us. 

Hooan  un't,  none  of  it 

Hooways,  not  at  alL     '  He's  nooway$  given  to  drink.' 

Hot-oow,  a  cow  without  horns. 

Hot-sheep,  a  sheep  without  horns. 

How-a-days,  the  time  present. 

Hub,  a  small  piece. 

Hummed,  benumbed. 

Hnnchiin,  victuals  eaten  between  breakfast  and  dinner. 
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HufS-tendiuii  attending  as  a  nurse. 

Oben,  an  oven. 

Oben-mbber,  a  pole  to  stir  tlie  fire  in  the  oven. 

ObstropolnSy  headstrong ;  obstreperous. 

Odd  rot  it,  an  exclamation ;  *  God  rot  it ! ' 

Oddiniggert)  an  exclamation  of  rebuke.     *  OdcUniggers,  you  mos'nt 
do  that' 

OddsookerSy  a  contraction  of  *  God  succour  us ! ' 

Oddsounderkimt  hauw,  an  expression  used  to  find  fault     *  Odd- 
xounderkuM  hauw,  what  dost  do  that  yor  ? ' 

OkkepadLiUy  occupation. 

Qnazd,  unasked. 

One  is  sometimes  used  for  a.     '  There  was  the  deuce  of  one  row ; ' 
'  He  had  the  deuce  of  one  crop  of  barley.' 

Ooman,  a  woman. 

Or  a  one,  either  of  them ;  ever  a  one. 

Ore-weed,  sea-weed.     See  Zea-ware. 

Orum,  ours. 

OntraiguB,  outrageous. 

Ont-taak,  to  outdo  by  talk. 

Oms,  the  eaves  of  a  rick. 

Ozlays.    See  Cowlays. 

Paam,  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Paanch-gnts,  a  person  with  a  large  belly.  J 

Paay,  to  pay ;  also,  to  beat.     '  Fll  paay  thee  vor  that' 

Paddle,  a  small  spade  to  clean  the  plough ;  also,  to  walk  about  in 
the  wet 

Palmer,  the  large  kind  of  caterpillar. 

Parging,  a  ceiling. 

Pawsljur,  posture;   also,  to  strut.     <That  fellow  finely  pawstjure 
about' 

Peckaoks,  a  pickaxe. 

Peeaz,  or  Peeasen,  plural  of  pea. 

Peeaz-haam,  the  straw  or  haulm  of  peas. 

Peeai-puddun,  a  pudding  made  of  peas. 

Peer,  to  equal ;  to  compare  to.    *  I  never  zeed  the  peer  to't ; '  I  never 
saw  anything  to  compare  with  it. 
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Peer,  to  pour  out  lard. 

Peewit,  the  lapwing. 

Peeyat,  peat ;  a  kind  of  rushy  earth  used  for  firing. 

Pelt,  to  throw  at ;  also,  a  skin  or  hide. 

Pend,  to  depend. 

Perfeeaa,  perforce. 

Pestnl,  a  pistol. 

Peyastnrry,  pastry. 

Piece,  a  field  of  com. 

Pill,  a  pitcher. 

Pimple,  the  head.     *  He's  got  a  rare  pimple ;  *  he  has  a  large  head. 

Pincherwig,  the  earwig. 

Pinchfart,  a  stingy  person. 

Piney,  the  flower  peony. 

Pinyun,  opinion. 

Pip,  a  disease  in  chicken ;  also,  the  lues  venerea. 

Pitch  in,  begin  instantly ;  go  at  it. 

Pitchun-prong,  a  long  fork ;  a  pitchfork. 

Pitchun-stones,  round  stones  used  for  paving. 

Pittiu,  miserable ;  piteous. 

Pitzaa,  a  laige  saw  for  cutting  a  tree  into  planks. 

Plaay-in,  to  begin  at  once.     '  Come,  look  sharp ;  plaay-iW 

Plaay-up,  for  music,  and  Plaay-sharp,  to  be  quick,  are  common 
expressions. 

Platter,  a  wooden  plate;  also,  plates  made  of  pewter  are  called 
*  pewter  platters.^ 

Pleyugy,  very ;  veicatious ;  extraordinary.  *  He's  a  pleyagy  queer 
chap.' 

Plim,  to  swell. 

Plock,  a  log  of  wood.     '  Put  a  plock  into  the  vire.' 

Plotnore,  a  close  black  clay.  See  Sir  E.  Worsley's  History  of  the 
lalandy  p.  8. 

Plough-sheer,  a  ploughshare. 

Pluck,  the  liver  and  lights. 

Plunge,  to  throb. 

Plush,  to  plash ;  to  pleach ;  to  partly  cut  the  thorns  of  an  old  hedge, 
and  lay  them  on  the  bank,  so  that  when  covered  with  earth  they 
shoot  and  make  a  new  hedge. 
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Pook-fretten,  marked  with  the  small-pox. 

PokassTin,  following  people  slyly,  to  know  what  they  aie  doing. 

Poke,  to  go  about  in  a  sly  manner. 

Poleaps,  a  leathern  strap  belonging  to  harness. 

Polty  a  blow. 

Pook,  to  thrust  with  the  horns. 

Pooks,  small  parcels  of  com  in  the  field ;  haycocks. 

Poost,  a  post. 

Poouzy,  a  nosegay. 

Popple-stooan,  a  pebble.     A.S.  papoUstdn. 

Posture,  to  strut. 

Potshed,  or  Potsheerd,  a  piece  of  broken  plate,  or  earthenware. 

Pound,  to  beat.     ^  I'll  pound  thy  head  aal  to  mortar.' 

Praalun,  prowling.     *  That  chap  esn't  praalun  about  for  noo  good.* 

Pngant,  swaggering ;  conceited. 

Pranked,  ornamented ;  of  various  colours.     Used  by  Shakespeare. 

Pranked  Jay,  the  common  term  for  the  jay. 

Preyy,  a  small  house  in  the  garden.     See  Little-hoase. 

Preyat-a-peyas,  prate-a-pace ;  a  forward  talking  child. 

Prise,  to  raise  with  a  lever. 

Prongsteel,  the  handle  of  a  prong. 

Proper,  exceeding ;  perfect.     *  He's  a  proper  good  one.' 

Pudden-headed,  thick-headed ;  stupid. 

Pumble-vootted,  dub-footed. 

Punch,  a  blow.     '  I'll  ghee  thee  2k  punch.* 

Puncheon,  a  wooden  barrel  of  about  a  gallon,  but  not  definite. 

Punear,  or  Punyear,  to  peruse  a  book. 

Pure,  nice ;  excellent.     '  She's  a  pure  wold  dooman.' 

Purely,  pretty  well     '  I'm  purely^  1  thank  ye,' 

Purl,  to  turn  swiftly  round.     *  He  purled  round  like  a  top.' 

Purr-lamb,  a  male  lamb. 

Purtend,  to  pretend. 

Purvide,  to  provide. 

Purvizer,  with  a  proviso. 

Pursarve,  to  preserve. 

Puss,  a  purse. 
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Pnssikey,  a  little,  shorty  thick,  conceited  peison. 

Pnte,  to  impute. 

Put  on,  or  Put  'em  along,  to  go,  or  drive,  &8ter.  '  Mind  your  bosses, 
buoy,  and  ipat  'em  along,' 

Pwinetnr,  a  pointer. 

Quaail,  to  quake ;  a  quail. 

Onaaits,  quoits. 

Onaam,  a  qualm. 

Onandornm,  a  polite  speecb  or  gesture. 

Qnarl,  a  pane  of  window-glass ;  also,  to  quarrel. 

Qnat,  or  Qnat-down,  to  sit  down ;  to  squat. 

Oneel,  a  quill ;  also,  to  curl  up. 

Qnerk,  to  sigb ;  to  £ret. 

Quickzet,  a  bedge  of  tboms  or  privet. 

Qnile,  to  coil ;  also,  a  coil  of  rope. 

Qnilt,  to  beat ;  to  tbrasb.  *  111  quilt  tbee  purty  tigbtisb  vor  tbat ; ' 
TU  beat  you  severely  for  doing  that.  Also,  to  cover  a  ball  with 
twine. 

Onilt,  fatigued ;  unfit  for  work. 

Qnine,  a  coin. 

Baa,  raw. 

Baail,  a  rail ;  the  comcreak. 

Eaathy,  angry ;  wratby. 

Eaay,  to  array ;  a  beam  of  ligbt. 

Eaaygrass,  ryegrass. 

Sabbit,  an  oatb ;  confound.     '  'Od  rabbit  ye ! ' 

Eafty,  baving  a  stale,  unpleasant  smell. 

Sake,  to  put  out.     '  Bake  the  vire  out ; '  '  Rake  out  tbe  obn.' 

Bammel-obeeae,  raw  meal. 

Bamsden,  or  BamBons,  tbe  wild  garlic. 

Bamahackled,  dilapidated ;  out  of  repair :  generally  applied  to  an 
old  crazy  building,  or  any  worn-out  vebida 

Bandy,  lewd. 

Bare,  to  raise ;  to  rear.  A  borse  standing  on  its  binder  legs  is  said 
*  to  rare  on  end.' 

Bare,  tbe  rear ;  raw ;  under-done. 
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Barridge,  or  Baddige,  a  ladish. 

Sathe,  early. 

Bather-ripe,  an  early  apple  so  called. 

Battletrap,  the  same  as  Bamshaokled. 

Beach,  or  Betch,  the  act  of  straining  to  vomit ;  applied  to  land,  as 
Apse  Beach. 

Beaches,  the  ridges  in  a  field. 

Beadied,  or  Bedded,  cooked  enough.  '  That  pork  esn't  readied  enough.  * 

Beanin,  putting  a  roof  on  a  new  house. 

Beckon,  to  suppose ;  to  think ;  also,  to  promise  one  a  heating.  '  I'll 
reckon  wi'  thee  hefore  long.* 

Beet,  to  direct. 

Bectnnpooaat,  a  directing  post. 

Beddy,  nearly ;  in  such  a  manner  as.     '  She  was  zick,  reddy  to  die.' 

Beead,  to  read. 

Bejaaice,  to  rejoice. 

Bense,  to  wash  out ;  to  rinse. 

Benyard,  a  fox. 

Betch,  to  stretch. 

Bevess,  the  reverse. 

Bewer,  a  river. 

Bew^  or  Bne,  a  thick  hedgerow. 

BeyalB,  taxes. 

Beyaps,  food  for  sheep. 

Beyav,  to  rave. 

Beyayon,  a  raven. 

Bice,  a  long  stick  or  hough. 

Biokess,  a  rickyard. 

Bid,  red. 

Bidhreast,  the  rohin ;  called  also  rohin  redhreast. 

Biddle,  a  sieve ;  also,  a  composition  of  red  ochre  and  tar. 

Bidgsty,  a  chain  attached  to  the  shafts  of  a  waggon  which  goes  over 
the  horse's  hack. 

Bidweed,  the  wild  poppy. 

Big,  to  hreak  through  a  fence ;  to  mark  sheep. 

Biggish,  usually  applied  to  cattle  or  sheep  getting  out  and  breaking 
through  fences ;  also,  wanton,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  Shake- 
speare. 
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Bight-np-and-down,  a  seafaring  term  for  a  calm. 

Bimey,  or  Bhymy,  hazy ;  almost  a  fog. 

Bine,  the  bark  of  a  tree,  t.  e.  rind. 

Bine-off,  to  strip.     '  Rine-off  and  fight  un. 

Bip,  to  reap ;  also^  a  vile  person. 

Bippook,  a  reaping-hook. 

Bish,  boldly.     '  He  went  riah  drow  the  oopse.' 

Bish  to  onty  at  a  great  rate ;  also,  to  ride  or  drive  swiftly.     *  There 
they  goes  rUh  to  cuV 

Bishun  dry.    When  loose  com  in  the  field  has  become  so  dry  as  to 
be  rather  brittle,  it  is  so  called. 

Bive,  amorous. 

Boke,  steam.     '  The  roke  vlees  out  o'  the  pot.' 

Bongs,  the  steps  of  a  ladder. 

Bonk,  growing  luxuriantly. 

Boop,  a  disease  in  fowls. 

Boonpy,  viscous ;  glutinous. 

Bossal,  to  wrestle. 

Bounce,  coarse  grass  in  pastures. 

Bounty,  rough :  applied  to  marshes. 

Bouse,  to  disturb.     ^  Rouse  un  out.' 

Bowcast,  a  composition  of  lime  and  small  stones  to  cover  the  outside 
of  houses.    The  same  as  rcugh<aMt.    Mids.  N.  D.,  Act  Y,  Sc.  1. 

Bowet,  old  withered  grass. 

Bubbenstooan,  a  stone  to  dean  with. 

Bubble  eoal,  large  coal 

Bud,  the  marigold. 

Budder,  a  coarse  sieve. 

Bue,  a  wide  hedge ;  also  for  row  j  as,  '  Rue  the  hay  in  and  put  it 
into  pook.' 

Bue-Street,  a  high  road  on  the  north  of  the  island,  corresponding 
with  the  '  King's  Rue '  on  the  opposite  mainland. 

Buineyat,  to  seduce ;  ruinate. 

Bullis,  or  BullUB,  to  relish.     '  I  han't  got  noo  itdlis  Vor't.' 

Bun,  to  grow  alike,  or  of  the  same  size.     '  Theeas  cabbages  runs  aal 
the  seyam ; '  *  They  rums  to  zeed.' 

Buflticooat,  or  Busticut,  a  countrified  person. 

Butty,  angry ;  restive.     '  He  runs  rusty, * 
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Saaee-box,  a  saucy  boy.     'In  old  English  we  baye  Mueeling.' — 
Halliwell. 

Saaey,  pert ;  insolent ;  lively  or  skLttish,  applied  to  a  horse.     '  He 
was  so  8a4icy  we  was  forced  to  put  un  to  plough.' 

Saaige,  sage. 

Saamnn,  walking  lazily.     *  Come,  put  on ;  don't  be  saamun  about 
aal  day.' 

Saantnr,  to  loiter ;  to  saunter. 

Saaye,  salve. 

Saltzillur,  a  salt-cellar. 

Samper,  samphire. 

Bangle,  a  drunken  bout. 

Bar,  to  serve.     *  That  aar^d  un  jest  right' 

Barvunt,  or  Zanrnnt,  a  servant 

Sault,  to  assault 

Boent,  a  descent 

Scoop,  an  iron  shovel.    Those  used  in  bams  are  made  of  wood,  and 
are  called  ham-acoops, 

Bootch,  to  cut  slightly ;  to  notch. 

Boraald,  com,  when  nearly  ripe,  blown  in  different  directions. 

Boreech-owl,  the  swift 

Borile,  imderwood. 

Bcrim,  to  crush  or  bruise. 

Bcroop,  to  creak.     *  How  that  wheel  scroops.' 

Borow,  of  a  mean  or  bad  appearance. 

Seromp,  baked  hard.     *  This  biscuit  es  nice  and  serumpJ 

Scmnge,  to  squeeze.     See  Skninge. 

ScufT,  to  shuffle  in  walking.     *  See  how  that  lazy  chap  goes  scuffling 
along.' 

Sea-ware,  sesrweed.    See  Ore-weed,  Zea-weed. 

Benders,  or  Zinders,  cinders. 

Bess,  to  throw  water  about ;  also,  a  word  to  call  dogs  to  their  food. 

Sessmunt,  assessment. 

Settle,  a  high-backed  long  wooden  seat  used  in  kitchens;  also,  a 
foundation,  usually  raised,  for  a  riok. 

Sewent,  even ;  regular.     'That  a  sewent  bit  o'  wutts  j'  that's  a  well 
sown  and  grown  field  of  oats.    See  Soant. 

Seyayaal,  a  small  pan  to  save  the  ends  of  candles. 
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Seyve,  to  deceiye. 

Shackles,  twisted  boughs  of  hazel  oi  willow  to  secure  hurdles  or  gates. 

Shag,  a  cormorant. 

Shakebag,  a  game^sock  of  the  largest  size. 

Sharlott,  the  garden  culinary  plant,  shallot. 

Sharpzety  hungry. 

Shat,  shalL    ShatiL%  shall  not. 

Sheltnn  in,  the  twilight.     As  the  days  begin  to  grow  shorter,  they 
say,  '  The  days  be  sheltun  in.* 

Shilyon,  sloping ;  shelving. 

Shirk,  to  evade  in  a  sly  or  cowardly  manner.     *  He  shirKd  off  out 
of  66  work.* 

Shock,  a  pile  or  hile  of  sheaves. 

Shoe  the  colt,  to  make  one  pay  a  fine  on  a  first  visit  to  a  fair  or 
parish  meeting. 

Shoo,  a  word  used  for  driving  away  poultry. 

Shoot,  cr  Chute,  a  steep  hill  in  a  lane  or  road. 

Shouto,  a  donkey. 

Shove,  to  thrust. 

Show,  or  Show-hackle,  to  be  willing  to  fight.  From  a  cock's  erecting 
his  Jiackles,  i.  e.  the  feathers  of  his  neck,  when  about  to  fight. 

Show  0^  to  commence.     *  When  do  the  plaayurs  show  off?  *  when 
does  the  theatre  open  P 

Shram'd,  Shrammed,  benumbed  with  cold ;  chilled. 

Shranf-cakes,  or  Shrove-cakes,  cakes  made  to  give  to  the  children 
who  come  begging  at  Shrovetide. 

Shrauftide,  Shrovetida 

Shrauvers,  or  Shrovers,  children  who  go  from  house  to  house  sing- 
ing for  cakes,  or  Shroving,  as  it  is  teormed,  at  Shrovetide. 

Shreayy,  want  of  depth  of  soil, 

Shrid,  a  small  piece  of  cloth  cut  off;  a  shred. 

Shrip,  to  clip  a  hedge,  or  cut  hair  close. 

Shroke,  to  shrivel. 

Shucks,  the  husks  of  pea  or  bean  pods. 

Shule,  to  intrude  in  a  mean  manner. 

Shunch,  to  push. 

Sias,  Josias. 

Sign,  intention ;  design.     *  I  signs  to  goo  to-morrow.' 
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Bile,  to  stain ;  also,  dung ;  filth. 

Singreen,  the  hooseleek,  from  its  eyeigreen  leaves. 

Siimafy,  to  signify. 

Sist,  to  insist. 

Sithe,  to  sob ;  to  sigh. 

Skaail,  to  throw  at.     '  Let's  skaail  that  dog.'    See  SquaaU. 

Skeealy  to  mount ;  to  scale. 

Skeeap'd^  escaped. 

Skeeap-gaUoB,  a  fellow  who  ought  to  be  hanged ;  a  scape-gallows. 

Skeeas,  scarce. 

Skeeathy,  or  Soatiiy,  thievish.     '  That's  a  scathy  cat.' 

Skeer,  to  frighten  away ;  to  scare. 

Skeercrow,  a  figure  made  of  straw  to  frighten  birds. 

SkLUer-boots,  and  SkUter-vamps,  half-boots,  laced  in  front. 

Skillnn,  an  outhouse  j  a  kind  of  pantry. 

Skimmxirton,  a  skeleton. 

Skitter-ways,  irregular ;  not  strait  and  even. 

Skiveri  a  skewer. 

Skiver- wood,  the  dogwood,  of  which  skewers  are  made. 

Skise,  or  Skise,  to  run  fast. 

SkoUard,  a  learned  person ;  a  scholar. 

Skote,  a  prop. 

Skreak,  to  creak. 

Skreyapur,  a  scraper ;  a  bad  fiddler. 

Skrile,  small  wood  and  brambles. 

Skrim,  to  squeeze ;  to  crush. 

Skrish,  to  crush. 

SknULch,  to  grind  with  the  teeth. 

Skmnge,  to  squeeze  closely  in  a  crowd. 

SknfT,  or  Skurff,  the  back  of  the  neck. 

SknfEy,  in  a  scurvy  state. 

Skure,  to  secure. 

Slaay,  to  slay. 

Slacknmtrans,  a  slovenly,  dirty  woman. 

Slam,  to  shut  the  door  violently. 

Blaminakin,  untidy;  slovenly. 
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Slappy,  dirty  underfoot.     ^  Tlie  roads  are  wet  and  slappy,' 

Slat,  to  strike  on  the  breech  sharply  with  anything  flat.     '  If  thee 
doann't  ghee  off  roarun  Til  elat  thee.' 

Slenoh,  to  quench  one's  thirst. 

Sletch,  to  cease  or  stop.     '  There^s  noo  sletch  in  ut.'     '  It  raained  aal 
day  without  eletchun,* 

Slink,  a  small  piece  of  wet  meadow  land. 

Sliver,  a  piece.     *  Cut  me  a  sliver  off  that  ham.' 

Slouch,  a  lazy  fellow. 

Sloucliim,  walking  lazily. 

Slush,  dirty  water. 

Small  beer,  table  beer ;  the  weakest  beer,  free  to  all  comers. 

Smash,  small  pieces.     '  They  broke  un  aal  to  emash,* 

Smert,  quick ;  fast  j  adroit. 

Smockfeyc'd,  beardless ;  puny. 

Smockvrock,  a  white  frock  worn  by  countrymen. 

Smolche,  to  discolour  or  daub  with  paint  or  dirt. 

Snaail'8  trot,  walking  slowly. 

Snacks,  halves.     '  I'll  go  snacks  wi'  thee.' 

Snakes-stang,  the  dragon-fly. 

Snapsen,  aspen.     '  He  shakes  like  a  snapsen  leaf.' 

Snapzack,  a  knapsack. 

Snawff,  the  snuff  of  a  candle. 

Sneyknn,  sneaking. 

Snig,  a  young  conger  eeL 

Snobble,  to  snap  up,  as  ducks  eating  slugs. 

Snoche,  to  speak  with  a  nasal  twang. 

Snop,  a  sharp  blow. 

Soft,  foolish. 

Soger,  a  soldier ;  also,  a  sea  insect  that  takes  possession  of  the  shell 
of  another  fish. 

Sogged,  saturated  with  wet. 

Sole,  or  Zoonl,  to  cause  a  dog  to  fasten  on  the  ears  of  a  pig.     '  Ghit 
the  dog  and  zo<ml  that  zow.*    Used  by  Shakespeare. 

Sock,  a  word  to  call  pigs  to  their  food. 

Soonrder,  a  game-cock  that  wounds  its  antagonist  much. 

Sorrow,  sorrel. 
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SowBO,  the  feet,  ears,  and  tail  of  a  pig  pickled. 

Spaan,  the  eggs  of  fish ;  also,  a  scolding,  abusive  woman. 

Sparrods,  pliable  wooden  fastenings  for  thatch. 

Speer,  aspire. 

Spet,  to  spit. 

Speyad,  a  spade. 

Spile,  a  wooden  spigot. 

Spinedy,  muscular. 

Spire,  a  coarse  kind  of  rushes,  sometimes  used  to  thatch  ricks. 

Spitdeep,  the  depth  the  spade  is  forced  into  the  ground. 

Splaa,  broad ;  ill-made.     *  I  can't  get  a  shoe  to  fit  your  splaa  foot.' 

Splnttur,  to  speak  quick  and  thick. 

Spoomneyaty  broth ;  soup. 

Spraok,  smart;  spruce. 

Sprank,  ready ;  quick. 

Spry,  nimble ;  active. 

Spndgel,  a  small  kind  of  trowel  or  knife. 

Squaail,  to  throw  a  stick  horizontally.     '  I  squaaiVd  at  the  snuff 
boxes.'    See  Skaail. 

Squab,  thick,  fat^  and  short ;  an  unfledged  bird. 

Squash,  to  bruise ;  to  crush. 

Squat,  to  sit  on  the  ground.     '  I'll  squat  down  here.' 

Squawk,  to  squeak ;  to  squall. 

Squawking  thresh,  the  squalling  thrush. 

Squench,  to  quench.     '  Ghit  zum  water  and  aquench  the  vire.' 

Squidge,  to  squeeze. 

Squinny,  lean ;  thin ;  also,  to  fret  or  cry  as  a  child. 

Squitters,  looseness  in  cattle. 

Staabit,  food  before  dinner ;  a  stay-bit. 

Staaid,  sober ;  steady. 

Staak,  to  stalk  along ;  to  walk  proudly. 

Staal,  a  stall ;  also,  a  covering  for  the  finger.     '  Make  me  a  vingur- 
staaV 

Stabble,  to  walk  about  in  a  wet  room,  or  to  soil  the  floor  with  wet 
shoes. 

Staff-hook,  a  sharp  hook  fastened  to  a  long  handle  to  cut  peas  and 
beans  and  trim  hedges. 
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Stagy  a  young  cock. 

Stake-bittoL    See  BittnL 

Stale,  slow.     *  What  a  stale  boy  that  is.' 

Stang,  the  sting  of  an  insect  or  reptile;  'a  snake's  stang;*  'a 
wops's  stang.* 

Stark,  or  Stark-steymn,  quite.     *  She's  stark  blind ; '  *  He's  starh- 
steyrun  mad.' 

Stam,  stern ;  fierce ;  also,  the  stem  of  a  vesseL 

Steddle,  a  stand ;  as  bed-steddle. 

Sterrup-glasfl,  a  glass  of  liquor  drank  upon  the  horse  before  parting. 

Stert,  to  start. 

Stew,  fear ;  anxiety. 

Steyabul,  a  stable. 

Steyal  beer,  strong  beer. 

Steyav,  a  stave ;  a  short  song.     *  Come,  ghe  us  a  bit  of  a  steyav,' 

Stick  in  the  gizzard,  to  bear  in  mind.    '  Et  sticks  in  his  gizzard  eet ; ' 
he  still  keeps  it  in  mind. 

Stillnrs,  steelyards. 

StinguiBh,  to  distinguish ;  and  also  to  extinguish. 

Stint,  to  deprive ;  to  take  part  away.     *  Don't  stint  that  hos  of  his 
wuts.' 

Stir,  to  plough  a  fallow  field. 

Stitch,  a  rood  of  land. 

Stocky,  strong  and  stout. 

Stooan,  or  Stooun,  a  stone. 

Stooan-blind,  quite  blind. 

Stooan-dead,  quite  dead. 

Stoon-ho88,  a  stallion. 

Stoonr,  to  stir ;  to  turn  out.     '  I'll  zoon  stoour  un  out  o'  that.' 

Stent,  a  fly  that  stings  cattle ;  the  gad-fly. 

Straain,  to  strain ;  to  seize  goods  or  distrain. 

Straa-vork,  a  large  wooden  fork  to  carry  straw  for  thatching  ricks  or 
houses. 

Straddle,  to  stand  or  move  with  the  legs  wide  apart.     A  woman 
riding  on  horseback  like  a  man  is  said  to  '  ride  a  straddle.* 

Straddle-bob,  the  black  beetle.     (See  Ajjpendix.) 

Stretch,  a  strike  to  measure  corn. 

Streyaage,  strange. 
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Strick,  to  strike. 

Striok  in,  to  begin.     '  Siriek  in  here ;'  begin  ploughing  or  reaping, 
&c.  in  this  part  of  the  field. 

StrogS,  short  leather  gaiters  or  spatterdashes. 

Strokens,  the  last  milk  drawn  from  a  cow. 

Stroiit,  to  strut.     ^  Zee  how  he  strouts  along.' 

Stuoklun,  a  small  apple-pie ;  also^  a  small  river-fish. 

Stnfie,  to  stifle. 

Stnrtle,  to  afi&ight. 

Stutter,  to  stammer. 

Snant,  equally  distributed.     'That's  a  suant  crop  of  com.'    See 
Sewent. 

Snffer,  to  punish.     '  I'll  suffer  thee  vur  dwine  o'  that ; '  m  punish 
you  for  doing  that. 

Suit,  to  insult. 

Siuioe,  or  Znnoe,  since. 

Snp,  or  Znp,  to  drink  a  small  quantity.     '  Come^  iup  up  that  little 
what's  left.* 

Surge,  a  quick  motion. 

SnB8,  a  dog-fish. 

Swaailnn^  walking  with  a  rolling  and  lazy  gait. 

Swack,  or  Zwack,  a  blow. 

Swaige,  to  assuage. 

Swarth,  layers  of  grass  or  com,  cut  by  the  scythe.     See  Zwanth. 

Sweal,  to  scorch  with  fire.     See  Zweal. 

Sweetwnrt,  the  liquor  of  malt. 

Swile,  mud  \  filth. 

Swill-belly,  a  sot. 

Swish,  a  small  stick. 

Swivetty,  giddy. 

Swizzle,  ale  and  beer  mixed. 

Swotohel,  to  walk  lazily. 

Taa,  or  Taw,  a  small  marble. 

Taadry,  tawdry. 

Taailuns,  or  Taailends,  the  refuse  of  com  blown  from  the  tail  of  the 
winnowing  machine. 

Taailzoke,  a  disease  in  the  tail  of  a  bullock. 
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Taak,  to  talk. 

Tack,  to  attack. 

Taffetty,  dainty  or  delicate  in  eating. 

Tag,  a  young  sheep.     Called  teg  in  Shropshire. 

Tallet,  a  hayloft. 

Tan,  to  beat.     *  Til  tan  thiy  hide.' 

Tang,  to  ring.     *  Tang  that  bell.' 

Tape,  07*  Teype,  a  mole,  or  want. 

Tape-taker,  a  mole-catcher. 

Tamashim,  a  kind  of  oath.     *  TarnasJiun  seize  thee.' 

Tamel,  much ;  great.     *  There's  a  tarnel  deeul  on't.' 

Tamelly,  constantly.     '  She's  tarnelly  talkun  about  et.' 

Tarvatches,  tares  or  wild  vetches. 

Teeny,  tiny ;  small.  -  *  He's  a  poor  little  teeny  buoy.* 

Teer,  to  tear. 

Teenin,  walking  hastily.     *  Where  bee'st  thee  teenin  to  ? '  where  are 
you  going  in  such  a  hnrry  P 

Tembnr  keeort,  to  go  with  a  team  for  timber.     '  We  be  aal  gwine 
to  temhur  keeurt ; '  we  are  all  going  for  timber. 

Tempt,  attempt. 

Temrns,  timorous. 

Tend,  to  attend ;  to  watch. 

Tendnr,  tinder. 

Tenflhun,  attention. 

Terreyabnl,  or  Teryeabnl,  terrible. 

Tew,  tender;  sickly. 

Teyabnl,  a  table. 

Thaa,  to  thaw. 

Theck,  that ;  thick,  this. 

Thee'st,  thou  hast ;  you  have. 

Thereawaay,  in  that  direction. 

There-light,  straight  forward;  in  that  place.     'Begin  ihere-^'tght ;^ 
begin  in  that  place  where  you  now  are. 

Thetch,  thatch. 

Thillnr,  the  shaft-horse. 

Thiltngs,  chains  attached  to  the  collar  of  the  thill  or  shaft  horse. 

Thinks,  thanks. 
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Thirt,  to  thwart. 

Thirtanver,  perverse ;  contradictory. 

Thinel-spitter,  an  implement  to  root  up  thistles. 

Thole-pin,  the  pin  that  goes  into  the  shafts  of  the  roller  by  which 
the  horse  draws. 

Thresh,  or  Dresh,  a  thrush. 

Thnckster,  a  courser.     See  Mrs.  Moncriefifs  Poem  in  the  Appendix. 

Thnm-bit,  a  piece  of  meat  eaten  on  bread :  so  called  from  the  thumb 
being  placed  upon  it. 

Thnmpnn,  great.    '  He's  a  thumpun  buoy.' 

Tioe,  to  entice. 

Tickler,  any  smart  animal ;  also,  a  shrewd  and  cunning  person. 

Tidmu,  news ;  tidings. 

Tight,  to  poise ;  to  feel  the  weight  of. 

Tightiflh,  smartish  ;  pretty  good. 

Tightly,  smartly ;  severely. 

Tilt,  the  covering  of  a  cart ;  also,  land  for  a  general  crop. 

Timerflum,  timorous. 

Tines,  the  teeth  of  harrows. 

Tinnally,  continually. 

Tips  and  Cues,  iron  for  the  tops  and  heels  of  the  soles  of  shoes. 

Tire,  attire. 

Till,  to  turn  round.    To  '  iirl  at  the  pin,'  in  old  songs,  means  to  open 
the  latch.    See  Troll. 

Titch,  to  touch. 

Titchy,  captious ;  soon  ofifended. 

To-do,  an  event.     *  Here's  a  pretty  to-do.* 

Todpooul,  a  tadpole. 

Tole,  to  entice.     *  Ghit  zum  wuts,  and  tote  the  hos  into  steyabul ;  * 
get  some  oats,  and  entice  the  horse  into  the  stable. 

Tooad,  a  toad. 

Tooad's-meat,  the  fungus  toad's-stool. 

Toonld,  told. 

Top-np,  to  finish  a  rick  or  a  load  of  com. 

Tore,  torn. 

Tossel,  a  t«ssel. 

Tostikeyated,  drunk. 
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Tote,  the  whole. 

Towse,  a  blow. 

Toyle-money.    In  Gatcombe  churchwardens'  accounts  between  1747 
and  1754. 

Tozier,  a  basket-maker. 

Trencher,  a  wooden  platter. 

Trevet,  a  stool  with  three  feet. 

Treyad,  trade ;  also,  many  weeds  growing  in  a  field.    '  That  ground's 
vull  o'  treyadJ' 

Treyapsim,  walking  in  a  slovenly  manner.     *  Zee  how  she  goos 
treyapsun  along.' 

Treyases,  chains  belonging  to  harness. 

Tribbet-door,  a  wicket  or  half -door. 

Trimbul,  to  shake ;  to  tremble. 

Troll,  or  Trull,  to  bowl,  as  at  cricket ;  also,  to  wheel  or  turn  round ; 
as,  '  TtmlII  that  wheel-barrow.' 

Tucks,  the  tusks  of  a  boar. 

Tnmints,  turnips. 

Tomimsticks,  long,  crooked  sticks  to  turn  layers  of  com,  &c. 

TnBsel,  a  struggle.     '  I  had  a  tussel  wi'  un.' 

Tutty,  a  nosegay. 

Twine,  to  entwine. 

Twitter,  to  tremble.     ' Fm  all  of  a  twitter* 

Vaaice,  the  voice. 

Vaail,  progress.     '  Thee  dosn't  zim  to  meyak  much  vaail ; '  you  do 
not  appear  to  make  much  progress.    (Short  for  avail.) 

Vaails,  wages. 

Vaant,  to  brag ;  to  vaunt 

Vaay,  to  succeed ;  to  go  on.     *  This  job  don't  vaay  noohow ; '  this 
job  does  not  go  on  well. 

Vallow,  a  fallow  field. 

Van,  a  machine  for  winnowing  com ;  a  fsai, 

Vanner,  a  large  hawk. 

Vantage,  advantage. 

Vardengeeal  (with  g  hard),  a  kind  of  hoop  or  ruff;  farthingale. 

Vardick,  a  verdict. 

Vare  ont,  to  plough  the  first  two  furrows  of  the  different  lands  or 
ridges  of  a  field.     '  Goo  and  vare  out  that  ground.' 
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Varm,  or  Vaim  out,  to  clean  out.    *  Goo  and  varm  out  the  steyabul.' 

Varmnnt,  vermin. 

Vather,  a  father. 

Vengeyul,  full  of  spite ;  revengef uL 

Ventemun,  hazardous. 

Vet,  to  fetch ;  to  go  and  bring  a  thing.     Fet,  fetched,  Henry  V, 
Act  m,  So.  1. 

Vetoh,  same  as  Vet 

Vetterlock,  the  fetlock. 

Veyapnr,  to  brag ;  to  bully. 

Veyarn,  fern. 

Vice,  or  Vi«e,  advice. 

Vide,  to  divide. 

Vilbnrd,  a  filbert. 

Vill  up,  to  make  full. 

*  Come,  viil  up  aal  your  glasses ; 

We'll  dreyve  dull  keer  awaay ; 
And  wold  meyeter  Time  shall  smile  as  he  passes 

To  zee  us  aal  zoo  gaay ; 

To  zee  us  aal  zoo  gaay ; 
Zoo  viU  up  aal  your  glasses,'  Ac. — Hooam  Harvest  Song, 

Vingnr-pooast,  a  directing-post 
Viniokon,  foppish  j  effeminate. 
Vinney,  or  Vinned,  mouldy.     'That's  a  nice  vinned  cheese.'     A.S. 

Virenew,  quite  new. 

Virk,  to  beat. 

Virknn,  a  sound  beating. 

Vish-kittnl,  a  fish-kettle. 

Vish-yag,  a  fish-woman. 

VistyoufFs,  to  fight  with  the  fists. 

Vittnn,  fitting;  proper.     * Et  esn't  vittun  we  shoud  goo  there.' 

Vives,  a  game  played  with  a  ball  j  fives. 

Visgig,  an  empty-headed  person. 

Vlare,  to  blaze.     '  Zee  how  the  candle  vlares.* 

Vleck,  to  comb. 

Vleokun-oomb,  a  comb  with  large  teeth. 

Vlee,  a  fly ;  also,  a  flea. 
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Vleeoe,  to  win  a  person's  money.    *  He  got  vleeced  out  o'  aal  his  cash.' 

Yleevlapper,  a  thing  to  drive  away  or  kill  flies. 

Tlesh-flee,  a  large  blue  fly. 

Tliok  a  beyaoon,  a  flitch  of  bacon. 

Vlitters,  or  Blotters,  small  pancakes ;  fritters. 

Vlo,  flew. 

Vlop,  to  fall  bodily  down.     '  He  fill  down  vlopJ    Also,  to  flap  the 
wings. 

Vluoker,  to  fly  about ;  to  flutter. 

yinmp.     Bee  Flop. 

Vlnz,  to  fly  at  and  strike  with  the  wings,  as  a  hen  with  chicken 
flying  at  and  striking  an  animal  with  her  wings. 

Yokes,  people;  folk. 

Volley,  to  follow.     '  Goo  on,  I'll  volley  thee.* 

Voolhardy,  rash. 

Voordaaver,  to  ford  a  river ;  literally,  to  ford  over. 

Voorth,  and  Vorred,  go  forth,  and  forward. 

Voould,  a  foal ;  also,  a  pen  in  the  field  for  sheep. 

Vore  I1088,  the  foremost  horse  in  the  team. 

Voreright,  headstrong.   *  What  a  gurt  zote  voreright  fool  thee  bee'st.* 

Vorenumer,  the  beginner.     '  He  was  the  vorerunner  on't  aal.' 

Vom,  for  him ;  for  it. 

Voul,  to  befoul. 

VoTir,  to  devour. 

Vrail,  a  flail. 

Vrail-basket,  a  light  flexible  basket.     See  Frail. 

Vree,  free ;  willing.     *  That  are's  a  vree  boss  to  work ; '  that  horse 
works  willingly. 

Vroar,  frozen.     *  The  pond's  vi'oar  aal  auver.' 

Vnll-spout,  in  full  speed. 

Vurdur,  farther. 

Vnz-break,  land  where  furze  is  growing,  or  where  furze  is  broken  up. 

Vuz-ohipper,  a  bird ;  furze-chirper ;  the  whin-chat,  or  mountain  flnch. 

Vnz-owl,  an  insect.    See  Fnz-owl. 

Tim,  them. 

Tin,  him ;  of  it ;  of  him.    '  Lat  un  alooan ; '  let  him  alone.    *  There's 
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dree  tin  um;'  there  are  three  of  them.  *What  wuU  ye  zill  un 
yor  P '  what  will  you  sell  it  for  P  *  I  sdd  noo  moor  un; '  I  saw  no 
more  of  him.     *  Qnee  me  a  bit  un ; '  give  me  a  piece  of  it 

Vnawars^  unaware. 

Unbeknown,  unknown. 

Underground,  short ;  dumpy.      '  He's  a  miseryeabul  little  under- 
ground  chap.' 

Unready,  not  roasted  or  boiled  enough. 

Unthaa,  to  thaw. 

Un  nm,  of  them.    Un  nn,  of  him.    Un  ur,  of  her.    Un  nt,  of  it 

Up  along,  to  go  to  a  place. 

Uppen-<$hock,  a  frame  of  wood  to  aid  in  mounting  a  horse. 

Upsides,  even.     '  I'll  be  upsides  wi'  ye ; '  I  will  be  even  with  you. 

Upzetton,  disagreement;  quarrel;  row.     'There'll  be  the  deuce  o* 
one  upzettun  ; '  there  will  be  the  devil  to  pay. 

Waay,  a  road. 

Waiihe,  or  Weeth,  languid. 

Want,  a  mole. 

Want-ketohnr,  a  mole-catcher. 

Wanty^  or  Wanttie,  a  girth  or  chain  attached  to  the  shafts  of  a  cart, 
and  passing  under  the  horse's  belly. 

War,  beware. 

Warm,  to  thrash.     '  I'll  warm  thy  jacket  vor  thee.' 

Wamdy,  to  warrant.     *  I'll  warndy  ;  *  I'll  warrant  you. 

Wamut,  a  walnut. 

Warp,  to  cast  a  foaL     '  That  mare  warped  her  voould.' 

Water-ewet,  the  newt 

Water-gheealy  a  second  rainbow  above  the  first. 

Watshed,  wet  in  the  feet ;  wetshod. 

Weeaih,  limmer;  pliant. 

Wee'n,  with  him.    Wee'r,  with  her.    Wee't,  with  it. 

Wenohen,  as  used  by  Shakespeare,  *  wenching  rogues.' 

Wether-gaaige,  to  get  the  better  of  another.     'I  got  the  wether- 
gaaige  un ; '  I  got  the  better  of  him. 

Wex,  wax. 

Weysan,  or  Wesan,  thin. 

What'st,  what  have  you  1 
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Wheeat,  wheat. 
WheeaZy  a  wisp  of  straw. 

Wherret,  a  blow.    *  I'll  ghee  thee  a  wherret  in  the  chops.'    Also,  to 
tease ;  to  pester. 

Whicker,  to  neigh  as  a  horse. 

Whippnnoe,  a  short  bar  by  which  a  harrow  is  drawn. 

Whisp,  a  handful  of  straw  twisted. 

Whoot,  Woub,  the  call  to  horses  to  go  to  the  right. 

Whusbird,  ar  Wuflbird,  a  term  of  contempt ;  a  whore's  bird.     See 
Woabird. 

Willey,  a  large  basket  for  carrying  chaff. 

Wim,  to  winnow. 

Wimflaaili  or  Winsnl,  a  canvas  sail  used  in  bams. 

Wimsheet,  same  as  Wimsaail ;  or  winnowing-sheet. 

Windvall,  unexpected  good  luck. 

Wintle-endy  the  end  of  a  shoemaker's  thread. 

Withe,  a  twisted  wand  to  form  a  rope. 

Without,  unless.     *  I  won't  goo  without  he  goos  too.' 

Withy,  a  willow. 

Withy-bed,  a  plantation  of  withies. 

Wobble,  to  shake. 

Wobble-jaad,  ricketty ;  shaky. 

Wold,  old. 

Wollup,  to  beat ;  to  thrash. 

Wood-quest,  or  Wood-quester,  a  wood-pigeon. 

Woodsn't,  will  not ;  or,  will  you  not  1 

WoodBt,  or  Woot,  will ;  or,  will  you  % 

Wopper,  large;  great. 

Wops,  a  wasp. 

Wordle,  the  world. 

Work-a-days,  working-days. 

Wosbird,  a  term  of  contempt ;  a  whore's  bird.     See  Whnsbird. 

Woup,  Way,  the  call  to  horses  to  stop. 

Wraaihy,  angry ;  wrathful. 

Wrench,  to  sprain. 

Wrestle,  to  wrestle. 
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Wurt,  a  wart ;  also,  the  water  in  which  malt  has  been  steeped ;  also, 
in  the  names  of  plants,  as  St.  John's-ti;ur<,  Money-uwH,  &c. 

Wnsted,  the  worst  of  it.     '  He  had  a  fight,  and  got  wnsted,* 

Wuts,  oats.  ! 

I 

WnZy  was. 

Tallow-buoy,  a  guinea. 

Tallow-caul,  the  Crow's-foot,  Ranunculus  repens. 

Tallow-jaans,  the  jaundice. 

Tap,  to  yelp ;  to  bark. 

Tarni,  the  arm. 

Teal,  ale. 

Teapruly  April. 

Teaprun,  an  apron. 

Tcarly,  early. 

Team,  to  earn. 

Teamest,  or  Arnest,  earnest ;  also,  to  bind  a  bargain.     '  I  bote  a 
pig  un,  and  ghid  nn  a  crown  in  yeamestJ 

Teath,  earth;  soil. 

Tender,  yonder. 

Terzelf,  yourself. 

Toppul,  unnecessary  talk. 

Toppulun,  grumbling.     '  What  hist  yqppulun  about  1 ' 

Toum,  yours. 

Towl,  to  cry  ;  to  howl  like  a  dog. 

Tulk,  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Zaa-dowst,  saw-dust. 

Zaddle-backed,  having  a  low  back. 

Zand-blind,  near-sighted;  purblind. 

Zea-ware,  a  kind  of  sea-weed  having  long  leaves.    See  Ore- weed. 

Zeed-cake,  a  cake  made  in  the  wheat-sowing  season. 

Zeed-lip,  a  box  to  sow  com  witL 

Zeed-time,  the  season  for  sowing. 

Zeedy,  sickness  after  drinking.     '  I  zay,  Tom,  thee  dost  look  pleyagy 
zeedy.' 

Zee*n,  see  him.    Zee  nr,  see  her.    Zee't,  see  it. 
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Zeethe,  to  boil  gently. 

Zemmies,  or  Zemmies  hauw,  an  exclamation  of  surprise  or  rebuke. 

*  Zemmiea  hauw  I  what  dost  do  that  vor  ? ' 

Zense,  sense ;  properly.     '  This  job  en't  done  in  noo  zenae  ;*  it  is  not 
done  properly. 

Zet  off,  to  go ;  also,  to  explode  gunpowder. 

Zet  out,  a  commencement.    '  Here's  a  purty  zet  otU  I  *  Also,  a  merry- 
making.    '  There's  gwine  to  be  the  deuce  o'  one  zet  out' 

Zet  up,  to  be  refractory ;  also,  to  stand  the  pins  up  at  the  game  of 
bowls  or  four  comers. 

Zioh,  such.  • 

Zide-boz.    See  Zeed-lip. 

Zidelun,  the  slope  of  a  hill. 

Zidle,  to  edge  or  squeeze  in. 

Zim,  to  seem ;  also,  to  feeL     *  I  zims  kind  a  sleepy  zomehow.* 

Zimmnn,  seeming ;  thinking.     '  Zimmun  to  me  you'd  better  lat  that 
alooan ; '  it  is  my  opinion  you  had  better  not  do  that. 

Zippet,  a  small  sop  or  toast. 

Zive,  a  scythe. 

Zive-sneead,  the  stick  or  pole  to  which  the  scythe  and  handle  are 
attached. 

Zooks,  an  abbreyiation  of  Oadzooken. 

Zoonderkims,  a  word  of  reproof   '  Zoonderhims  !  ghee  off  durekelly ; ' 
leaye  off  directly. 

Zooul,  a  stake  to  fasten  sheep-hurdles. 

Zoozay,  for  the  sake  of  talking.     '  He  zed  ut  jest  for  the  zoozay ;  ' 
».  e.  so-say. 

Zote,  foolish.     Literally,  soft. 

Zotey,  a  fool.     '  Goo  along,  ye  gurt  zotey.*    See  above. 

Zonrzop,  an  ill-natured  person. 

Zull,  a  plough. 

Zmnmur-vreokled,  the  face  spotted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

ZTmhoiUL,  a  halo  round  the  sun. 

Zwag-belly,  a  belly  that  shakes  from  its  weight. 

Zwanky,  swampy. 

Zwarm,  to  beat.     *  I'll  zwarm  into  thee  in  noo  time ; '  I'll  beat  you 
instantly. 

Zwauth,  a  layer  of  grass  or  corn  after  being  cut  by  a  scythe ;  a  swath. 
See  Swarth. 
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Zweal,  to  singe,  or  bum.     See  SweaL 

Zweltor,  to  perspire  with  pain. 

Zwiftur,  part  of  the  tackling  that  fastens  a  load  of  wood  or  timber 
to  the  waggon. 

Zwig,  to  drink. 

Zwill,  to  drink  greedily. 

Zwimmnr  pudden,  a  small,  thin,  circular  pudding,  made  of  flour  and 
water. 

Zwing^l,  that  part  of  the  flail  which  falls  upon  the  com. 

Zwinjnn,  great ;  huge.     *  That's  a  zwinjun  looad  o'  wuts ; '  that  is  a 
huge  load  of  oats. 

Zwivrety,  feeling  confused  in  the  head,  or  giddy. 
Zwop,  to  exchange. 


In  the  following  list  the  words  marked  Y,  collected  by  the  late  Mr. 
Vernon  (author  of  the  •*  Anglo-Saxon  Guide  "),  were  kindly  sent 
me  by  Professor  Skeat,  who  received  them  from  Professor  Earle ; 
those  marked  E  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Robertson,  who  collected  them 
during  his  residence  at  Newport. 

Belder-root,  water-drop  wort,  CEnanthe  crocata, — ^V. 

Billy-biter,  the  little  titmouse,  so  called  by  boys,  whom  it  bites 
severely  when  caught. — ^V. 

Binder,  a  quantity.     *  A  pretty  good  binder  of  it.* — R 

Biyyer,  to  shake;  to  tremble ;  also,  a  state  of  trembling.     ^  All  of  a 
Wvi'cr.' — V. 

Bog-myrtle,  Myrica,  gale. — V. 

Cheat,  bearded  darnel,  LoUum  temulentum, — V. 
Copse-laurel,  Daphne  Laureola, — V. 
Crow-needles,  Scnndix  Pecten. — ^V. 

Drug,  I  sed  of  a  dead  weight.     *  Drug  and  heavy.' — R 

Drug-shoe,  the  iron  drag  placed  under  a  cart-wheel. — R 

Devirs-claws,  the  common  crow-foot. — V. 

Devil' 8-gnt8,  the  common  bind-weed. — Y. 

Dover  (pronounced  Duvver),  part  of  the  sea  coast  at  Ryde. — Y. 

Dung-pown,  the  walled  enclosure  for  a  dung-heap. — R. 
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Enny,  only. — R 

Fair-do'Sy  fair  treatment.     '  I  thinks  it*s  pretty  yr^YL  fair-do^ 8,* — R 

Fiddle- oaseSi  Rhinanthus  Criata-galli. — ^V. 

Firk,  a  state  of  fuss  and  discontent.    '  She's  always  on  the^rA;.' — R. 

Garbed  up,  to  be  dressed  in  an  extraordinary  manner. — R 
Oipsey-Bose,  Scahiosa  arvensis. — ^V. 
Gipsey  Onion,  Allium  ursinum, — V. 

Handy,  near ;  nearly.     *  Pretty  handy  twelve  o'clock.' — R. 

Hatch,  to  tear  or  slit  a  thing  by  catching  it  upon  some  projecting 
object. — R. 

Have.  *  He've  had  it  to  say  of  me,'  t.  e,  he  has  been  known  to  say. — R 

He^e-bells,  the  wild  convolvulus. — V. 

Honoh.     '  A  hunch  of  thunder.' — R 

Hunohed-up,  diminished  in  size :  of  a  crop  of  apples,  potatoes,  etc. 
*  To  be  in  a  comer '  is  used  similarly,  no  matter  whether  the  heap 
be  in  a  comer  or  not. — R 

Inless,  unless. — R. 


King,  a  good  deal.     '  It's  a  king  better  now  than  what  it  used  to 
be.'— R 

Kink,  to  wriggle.     '  To  kink  like  a  snake.' — R. 
Eneeholm,  Rumens  aculeatus. — V. 

Lamb's-qnartera,  Clienopodium  album, — V. 

Lence,  loan. — R. 

Like.     '  To  like  worst '  is  used  for  *  to  dislike  most,'  e.  g,  *  That's  the 
job  I  li1u$  worst  of  all.' — R 

Limmer,  supple ;  pliable. — R. 

Loop,  the  *hoe'  used  by  maltsters  to  level  the  grain  in  the  couch. — R 

Lynch,  a  small  inland  cliflF. — V. 

Moise,  to  ooze.     (See  Misc.  p.  21.) — R 

Mummy,  dusk ;  dark.     '  It  begins  to  get  mummy  J — R 
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Hext-day,  the  day  after  to-morrow. — R 
Hipper,  a  small  child ;  also^  a  stingy  person. — "R, 
Hippy,  stingy ;  niggardly.— R. 

(hremn,  coming  from  '  across  the  water/  from  the  mainland  of  the 
county. — R. 

(hremn,  over ;  too.     *  It  don't  look  so  overufi  toppun,*  t.  e.  so  over 
well.— B. 

Pen,  to  enclose  ;  shut  up.     Used  of  inanimate  objects,  e,  g.  food  pre- 
served in  tins  is  spoken  of  as  '  pennedl' — R 

Ply,  to  bend.— V. 

Poverty-weed,  purple  cow-wheat. — V. 

Bioe,  small  wood ;  brush-wood.     (See  Eice,  p.  22.) — V. 

Sise,  a  mist,  especially  close  to  the  ground. — R. 

Boom.     *  In  the  room  of  *  is  always  used  for  *  instead  of.' — R 

Shepherds'-pouches,  broomrape,  Orobancke  minor. — V. 

Some  when,  at  some  time. — V. 

Spud,  a  potato ;  also,  a  stick  shod  with  iron  for  weeding.     (In  Kent 
the  prong  for  garden  work  is  called  a  apvd,) — ^R. 

Stast,  to  leave  off;  give  up;  abandon. — ^R. 

Swill,  a  species  of  long-handled  mop  used  in  farm-houses  to  clean 
out  the  oven, — R 

Swop,  to  dap  up  with  a  cloth. — R, 

Tang,  the  aftertaste.     *  It  leaves  a  nasty  tang  in  the  mouth.' — R. 

Threadle,  to  thread ;  to  string. — R. 

Tinted,  blended. — R. 

Tmok.     *  To  have  no  trtick  with  a  thing '  is  to  have  no  concern  in 
it ;  that  is,  not  to  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it. — R. 

Whip-orop,  the  Viburnum  Lantana,  as  well  as  the  white-beam,  Pyrus 
Aria. — ^V. 

White-rice,  the  white-beam. — V. 

White-wood,  the  lime  tree. — V. 

Wropped  or  Wroppy,  creased. — V. 
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APPENDIX. 


I  HBRB  give  further  illustrations  of  the  use  of  some  words  in 
the  Glossary,  from  Major  Smith's  letters,  addressed  to  me  during 
the  compilation.  The  extracts  also  exemplify  further  the  general 
pronunciations.  Mrs.  MoncrieflTs  poem  and  some  other  reprinted 
matter  will  also  be  serviceable  in  the  same  direction.  I  ayail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  to  give  a  few  brief  notices  of  customs, 
superstitions,  traditions,  songs,  etc.  peculiar  to,  or  connected  with, 
this  island,  all  of  which,  though  necessarily  somewhat  rambling,  I 
trust  will  be  found  interesting  and  not  unworthy  the  Society  under 
whose  auspices  the  Glossary  is  published. 

Dack.  ''Dack  means  a  gentle  or  slight  blow  or  touch.  Washer- 
women sometimes  use  it  getting  up  l£eir  linen  after  washing,  when 
they  clap  or  beat  the  small  things  between  their  hands.  I  thmk  they 
use  it  to  signiJ^  that  the  work  must  be  done  gently.  But  it  has  a 
different  meanmg  in  the  field ;  for  the  man  holding  the  plough,  if 
the  boy  should  not  drive  exactly  as  he  ought  to  do,  would  say :  *  I 
tell  thee  what,  buoy,  if  thee  dos'nt  dreyve  them  bosses  out  at  end 
better  anuther  time,  Fll  ghee  thee  a  dock  wi'  the  zull  paddul  and 
knock  thee  down,  and  zee  how  theed'st  like  that.^  ** 

Dout.  '*  Your  inquiry  has  brought  to  my  recollection  an  occurrence 
that  took  place  very  many  years  since.  When  Jan  Taailor  lived 
under  Keertur  at  Landguard,  a  boy,  by  the  name  of  Davies,  was 
doin^  the  duty  (pro  tempore)  of  meyat.  I  was,  on  a  winter's 
evening,  in  the  stable,  where,  at  one  part  of  it,  sat  Jan  and  myself 
busily  employed  breeding  the  thong  of  a  whip  with  the  help  of  an 
extra  lanthem ;  and  the  boy  at  tiie  usual  work  with  the  stable 
lanthem  hanging  over  his  head.  The  candle  of  the  latter  being 
nearly  expended,  Jan  was  desirous  of  its  being  extinguished  and 
replaced  by  a  new  one.     This  led  to  the  following  dialogue  : — 

Jan,  Bwoy ! 

Boy.  Hulloh ! 

Jan.  Qoo  and  dout  that  candle  and  git  anutther. 
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Boy.  I  doant  think  thock  wat's  in  the  lantttm  noVs  bum'd  out  it. 

Jan.  How  not  bum*d  out?  Dosn't  zee  the  snawfs  bum'd  *tirely 
down  into  the  zocket  ? 

Boy.  I  can*t  dout  un  tell  I  done  yarmun  out  the  steyabuL 

Jan.  Odd  deyannashun  seyze  thee !  If  thee  dosn't  goo  derreckly 
xninnut  and  do  as  I  tells  thee,  FU  ketch  hold  o*  the  whip  and  drap 
in  to  thee  reddy  to  cut  thee  aal  to  pieoe&  (Making  a  motion,  to 
put  his  threat  into  execution.) 

Boy,  I  be  gwine  zoo  vast  as  I  can. 

Jan,  And  zoo  best,  else  111  sEoon  zee  where  thee  casn't  dout  un 
beyore  theest  done  yarmun  out  the  steyabul  or  no. 

Boy.  (Aside.)  Odds  blastnashun!  My  mind  nothun  doant  zun  to 
yaay  noohow  to-night. 

Jan.  What  bee'st  yoppelun  about  now  ? 

Boy.  I  dedn't  zay  nuthun. 

Jan.  Look  sharp  and  dout  the  liot  then,  or  els  111  zoon  meyake  thee 
zay  zummui 

Boy.  Well,  I  be  got  at  ut  now  beeant  I  P 

Jan.  What  aail*d  thee  that  thee  coodsn't  doo't  at  yust  then? 
(Addressing  himself  to  me.)  That  are^s  a  mooust  miaenreabnl 
unbeleeyun  buoy ;  the  steyabul  won't  be  big  enuff  to  hold  us  boouth 
much  longer,  I  can  zee  that. 

The  meyat  haying  substituted  a  new  candle,  the  conyersation  between 
them  ended,  and  was  carried  on  between  myself  and  Jan,  who, 
haying  swaUowed  a  pint  of  eal  (or  Teal),  soon  regained  his  usual 
good  temper ;  and  now  You  will  perceive  that  the  word  doui  occurs 
n>ur  times  ia  this  dialogue,  which  I  belieye  to  be  literally  as 
was  spoken.'' 

The  word  dout  (do  out)  is  not  confined  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
and  it  occurs  in  Shakespeare  and  other  old  writers ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  used  in  Kent. 

Dumbledore  and  Straddlebob.  '<  I  recollect  perfectly  the  late 
Mr.  James  Phillips  of  Merston  relating  a  dialogue  that  occurred 
between  two  of  his  labourers  relative  to  the  word  straddlebob,  a 
beetle.  These  two  were  working  together  in  a  field  (spreading 
dung).  At  the  time  of  luncheoUi  one  of  them,  on  taking  his  hrtn- 
cheese  out  of  a  little  bag,  saw  something  that  had  found  its  way 
there  while  the  bag  was  lying  under  the  hedge,  which  led  to  the 
following  sapient  discourse : — 

Jan,  What's  got  there  you  ? 

Will*  A  blastnashun  straddlebob  craalun  about  in  the  nammut 
bag. 

Jan.  Straddlebob !    Where  ded^st  leyam  to  caal'n  by  tiiat  neyam  ? 

WiU.  Why,  what  shoud  e  caaFn  P    Tes  the  right  neyam  esn  ut  ? 

Jan.  Bight  neyam  P  No  !  Why,  ye  gurt  zote  vool,  casn't  zee  tes  a 
dumbledore. 

WiU.  I  knows  tes ;  but  vur  aal  that,  straddlebob's  zo  right  a  neyam 
vor'n  as  dumbledore  ez. 

Jan.  Come,  I'll  be  deyand  if  I  doant  laay  thee  a  quart  o*  that. 

Will.  Done!  and  I'll  az  Meyastur  to-night  when  I  goes  whoam, 
bee't  how't  wool. 
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Accordingly,  Meyastur  (Mr.  PhiUips)  was  applied  to  by  Will,  who 

made  his  decision  known  to  Jan  the  next  morning. 
WUl.  I  zay,  Jan !  I  axed  Meyastur  about  that  are  last  night. 
Jan.  Well :  what  ded  ur  zay  P 
Will.  Why  a  zed  one  neyam  ez  jest  zo  vittun  vor^n  as  tother ;  and 

he  lowz  a  ben  caaVd  stoiddlebob  ever  zunoe  the  Island  was  yust 

meyad. 
Jan,  The  deyyul  a  hay  I     If  that*s  the  keeas  I  spooas  I  lost  the 

quart 
Will.  That  thee  hast  luoky ;  and  we'll  goo  down  to  Arreton  to  the 

Bid  Lion  and  drink  un  ater  we  done  work  I " 

The  following  poem  has  been  printed  in  'The  Grentleman's 
Magazine'  (1863),  appended  to  a  brief  memoir  I  gave  of  the  writer, 
my  cousin,  Mrs.  Moncrieff.  It  was  composed  and  written  for  this 
Glossary  on  her  death-bed,  at  the  Bride  of  Earn,  near  Perth.  Mrs. 
Moncrieff  was  bom  at  Wrozall,  three  or  four  miles  distant  from 
Landguard,  our  birthplace ;  and  there  she  lived  until  her  marriage. 
The  poem  contains  some  words  which  were  not  in  my  brother's  list ; 
and  of  these  two  or  three  may  have  been  almost  obsolete  by  the 
time  my  brother,  considerably  her  junior,  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  farm.  The  poem  has  merit  beyond  its  dialectic  interest ;  and 
has  justly  been  admired.  The  late  Mr.  Albert  Way  called  it 
"  charming ; "  and  urged  me  to  reprint  it. 

A  Dbsam  of  the  Isle  of  Wioht. 

**  I  dreampt  of  thee,  Yectis,  and  thine,  as  of  yore : 
Joy  thou  in  thy  change,  while  mine  I  deplore. 
My  dream  was  of  seeking  for  emmets  again, 
For  my  pheasants,  in  nooks  made  soft  bv  the  rain. 
I  was  climbing  the  shoot  at  the  side  of  the  butt ; 
The  path  by  a  founder  of  hummock  was  shut. 
So  I  lopped  o'er  the  fence  to  the  ramshackled  shed, 
Where  cattle  was  foddered,  and  mud  calves  were  fed. 
For  good  cowed  milk,  thought  I,  this  will  do ; 
But  the  kittle  was  empty ;  the  cows  were  assue. 
A  man  in  a  comer,  in  smock  frock  and  strogs. 
Lolled,  lazilv  sorting  the  mores  and  the  logs ; 
For  he  gruboed  like  a  want ;  one  source  of  his  pelf. 
Being,  trapping  the  heaving  bUnd  roamer  himself: 
A  larapping  fellow,  a  native  Til  vouch 
By  his  hybrid  gait,  twixt  a  lounge  and  a  slouch. 
He  was  dunch  as  a  plock ;  and  fully  as  dull ; 
Then,  inwardly  grumbline,  he  handled  a  zull 
Which  he  wistfully  tighted  from  right  hand  to  left ; 
And  then  declined  meddling  because  of  the  heft 

E    2 
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From  a  neighbour's  small  bargain,  a  plot  of  few  lugs 

He  cultures  as  garden,  and  as  freeliold  hugs ; 

Where  too,  among  greens,  small  fruits,  and  ruds, 

A  wire  stops  the  hare,  as  nibbling  she  scuds. 

Out  thence  the  fleet  comer  never  will  go ; 

But  wait,  in  dose  covert,  the  thuckster*s  *  So,  ho.' 

The  cur  at  his  heel  can  larger  game  harry, 

A  lank  scaithy  whelp,  trained  to  fetch  and  to  carry, 

As  he  skulks  through  tibie  copses  for  sparods  and  ledgers, 

Which  he  stealthily  sells  to  thatchers  and  hedgers. 

He,  with  the  long  yawn  of  habitual  delay, 

Said,  '  Tell  me  aneuse  the  time  of  the  day ; 

The  duck's  coming  on  ;  Til  be  off  in  astore, 

The  fij  will  be  burnt,  though  'twas  swimming  galore : 

My  Gimmer's  at  market ;  one  calf  she  will  seS, 

Reserving  the  lebb,  pluck,  and  haslet  as  well. 

I  know  she  was  hindered  on  peering  the  flick  ; 

But  there  she  is  coming ;  and  just  in  the  nick. 

No  empty  backcoming  whenever  she  roams ; 

And  now  'tis  a  griskin  that  on  her  head  homes ; 

Why  behold  her,  close  by,  just  only  there  look, 

Nighst  the  old  gallybeggar,  by  the  com  pook. 

We'll  thrugh  the  church  litten,  and  leather  that  troop 

Kicking  there  up  a  dust,  all  high  cock-a-hoop.' 

Fate  hangs  on  a  moment ;  whilst  going  they  stood, 

A  waddling,  clamorous  pair  and  their  brood, 

From  the  dwyes  of  the  withy-hed  where  they  dived, 

For  a  feast  on  the  long  earth-bred  eaces  arrived. 

When,  wo  to  the  mallard  !  a  death-dirge  his  quack, 

With  her  younglings  his  mate  a  widow  went  back. 

Then  I  said,  '  Ducks  will  serve  where  one  cannot  get  geese  :  * 

He  leered  and  slunk  off,  just  drawling  out  *  Ees.' 

Then  waking,  dream,  dreamer  were  lost  without  trace, 

Leaving  Vectis  identical  only  in  place." 

The  following  extracts  are  in  point,  both  as  showing  Major 
Smitli's  perception  of  deviations  fi*om  strict  local  pronunciation, 
and  as  examples  of  the  dialect. 

**  Did  you  read  Zeary  Tullidge's  evidence  in  *  The  Hampshire  Inde- 
pendent '  P  There  was  some  pretty  genuine  Isle  of  Wight  dialect, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  where  they  make  her  say  *  werry ' 
instead  of  *  very.'  This  she  never  pronounced  in  that  way  •  Til 
be  bound  vor't.*  Who  ever  heard  an  Isle  of  Wight  person  talk 
like  that  ?  Noobody  upon  the  feyace  of  the  yeath  1  know  !  They 
can  pronounce  the  Y  well  enough  in  the  Island  ;  and  of  all  other 
letters  in  the  alphabet  they  use  it  the  most  frequently,  and  almost 
invariably  instead  of  the  F  ;  more  particularly  when  that  letter  is 
the  leading  consonant.  For  instance,  they  would  not  say,  'The 
first  frost  froze  the  floor ; '  but  *  the  vust  vrost  vroze  the  vloor : ' 
therefore  it  is  not  likely  wold  Zeary  called  very  *  werry."* 
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Hants  Ootjnty  Sessions. 
Saturday,  October  26,  1844. 

**  Sarah  Meader  (17)  was  charged  with  stealing  half-a-crown  from  the 
widow  Tullage,  a  ^arruloiis  old  dame  o*er  whose  brows  the  snows 
of  nearly  eighty  winters  had  passed.  The  manner  of  her  giving 
her  eyidence  created  no  little  amusement  in  the  Court.  *  That  ere 
gal/  said  she,  '  cum  into  my  house  a  yortnight  gom  by,  an  axed 
me  if  I  wanted  a  cap.  I  zed  I  didn't  as  I  know'd  on.  She  axed 
zixpence  for  un ;  then  yourpence.  I  took  dreepence  out  o'  th* 
zugar  pot  a'  top  o'  the  dresser,  where  zhe  zet,  and  gid  her  yor  un. 
There  was  a  pus  in  the  pot  wi'  a  half-crown  in  un.  She  had  un 
thirty  years ;  and  she  could  recollect  the  giyer ;  and  the  pus  had 
sliding  rings,  and  a  hole  in  the  middle  to  put  the  money  in.  I  took 
out  the  pus,  and  zhe  zid  un ;  and  then  I  gid  her  a  apple  to  make 
ur  a  pudden,  and  I  put  the  pus  in  the  pot  agen,  and  when  zhe  was 
gone  the  pus  was  gone.  I  neyer  zid  ur  taice  un,  cause  I  tiLmed 
my  back  to  ur,  and  he  hadn't  got  eves  in  un ;  but  I  heer'd  summat 
rattle,  and  there  was  ne'er  a  child  there,  nor  nobody  else  wasn't 
there ;  no,  nobody,  neither  chick  nor  child.  I  wexed  wery  much 
about  un ;  but  I  neyer  zid  the  pus  agen.  A  thief  and  a  liar  be  two 
o'  the  wost  things  in  the  wordle.  Zhe  dedn't  laye  me  a  hapenny  to 
help  myself,  and  I  be  zebnty-zebn,  and  ben  a  slaye  all  my  life.' 

**  The  old  woman  was  again  placed  at  the  bar,  and  being  desired  to 
look  at  the  prisoner  again,  she  exclaimed,  *  No,  no,  I  neyer  wants 
to  zee  her  yeace  asen.  I  ded  zay  I  thought  zhe  waan*t  zoo  tall; 
but  zhe  had  un.  My  zight  edn't  yery  good,  but  that  be  zhe ; '  and 
turning  round  she  exclaimed  to  the  prisoner  with  great  yehemence 
of  manner,  *  Ye  huzzy,  what  do  'e  think  ull  become  o^  eeP  The 
deyil  'ull  haye  'ee  as  zure  as  thee  beest  aliye.  Thee  ought  to  ha' 
thee  ylesh  flogged  from  thee  boanes,  to  zanre  a  poor  ould  woman 
zo.' " 

The  use  of  the  present  for  the  past  tense  in  the  verb  to  come, 
exemplified  in  the  foregoing  report,  is  universal  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  throughout  Hampshire  also  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  uneducated.  In  the  course  of  the  Tichbome  trial  the  faulty 
orthography  of  the  Claimant's  writing  was  commented  on.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  remarked  that  the  letters  of  the  real  Sir  Eoger  were 
not  free  from  grammatical  errors ;  and  he  instanced  an  example  of 
the  use  of  the  present  instead  of  the  past  tense,  not  knowing  that 
this  yery  fact  tended  to  show  his  Hampshire  origin,  and  that  this 
peculiar  error  would  not  be  likely  to  occur  in  the  writing  or  speaking 
of  a  Londoner. 

A  clever  poem  which  appeared  in  'Punch'  in  1855,  is,  like  the 
above  report,  convicted  of  mistakes  which  prove,  as  my  brother 
remarks,  that  it  could  not  well  have  been  written  by  a  native  of  the 
Island. 
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A  ZONG  (AS)  ZUNG  AT  ZHORBEL  HARVEST  WHOAM ! 

{Metre  and  Idiom  purely  Isle  of  Wight.) 

**  O  Tommns,  young  TommuB,  wot  hist  thee  about, 
Wee  that  bit  o'  rooap,  aal  zo  thio*  an  zo  ztout ; 
Dost  meun  un  aal  round,  theck  there  pooast  yor  to  goo, 
Yor  to  yazten  an  hitch  up  the  wold  oow  theretoo  P  " 

**  Now  Dannul,  now  Dannul,  the  wold  cow  may  rooam, 
Yrom  here  to  Zowthamton,  or  yurder  vrom  whooam ; 
Akcardun  as  her  inclanaations  med  be 
Zhe  med  bide,  or  med  waander,  tes  all  won  to  me." 

**  Then  Tomxnus,  young  Tommus,  I'd  warrant  me  now, 
Thee  bist  'gwine  off  to  markett,  wee  yather's  old  zow, 
And  thee'st  yound  out  a  string  round  her  hind  lig  to  tye, 
To  hender  the  wold  gal  yrom  zayun  '  good  bye.' " 

**  Now  Dannul,  thee  noaze  az  zhe  bean*t  to  be  zold, 
Yor  banknotes,  or  peeaper,  yor  zilyer,  nor  goold ; 
Yor  the  wold  zow  zhall  zleeap  we  her  Httel  wons  still, 
Yor  to  keep  her  be  yather's  intenshun  and  wiU." 

"  Now  TommuB,  young  Tommus,  that  rooap  I  wool  zware 
Thee  meanst  yor  a  haalter,  to  hould  the  gray  maare, 
Wen  down  to  theok  hosspond  thou  leadst  her  to  drink, 
Where  the  green  waateroraces  grows  yine  on  the  brink/' 

"Now  Dannul,  now  Dannul,  thee  bist  tellun  a  lie, 
I  doan*t  lade  the  maare  to  the  hosspond,  not  I ; 
'Tes  my  gurt  brother  Will,  he  now  looks  aater  she, 
*Te8  Will  minds  the  maare  *tes,  thee  noaze  and  not  me/' 

'*  Then  Tommus,  young  Tommus,  come  tell  me,  I  proy, 
About  theck  there  rooap^  boath  the  waarfore  an  whoy ; 
Zay  wot  bist  thee  gwine,  wee  he  yor  to  doo, 
Zpeake  Tommus,  young  Tommus,  zpeak  out,  and  zpeak  true." 

"  Oh,  Dannul,  oh,  Dannul,  the  truth  I  wool  zpeak, 
Tme  zick  o'  my  loife,  yor  a  young  ooman's  zeak ; 
Tes  along  o'  IZuanner,  I  axed  her  to  wed, 
'  G-oolong  thee  gurt  zoat,  no  I  wunt,'  then  zhe  zed. 

"  I  zought  yor  to  meak  her  my  broide  and  my  deear, 
But  zhe  wus  boath  crewel,  an  cross,  an  seeweere ; 
An  I'me  meakun  a  zlipknot  to  hang  myzelf  wee, 
Yrom  the  dead  branch  as  grows  yrom  the  wold  wamut  tree.** 

From  a  Contributor  to  Punch.     (Oct.,  1855.) 

*'  Thank  you  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  zong.  The  man  who  wrote  it 
seems  to  know  the  Isle  of  Wight  dialect  pretty  weU,  although  I  do 
not  think  he  is  a  natiye,  as  you  will  perceiye  in  the  last  yerse  he 
has  used  a  w  instead  of  a  v.  This  a  true  natiye  never  does;  and  he 
also  calls  it  ffarveet  Whoam,  The  natiyes,  that  is^  the  country 
folks,  inyariably  call  it  'Whooam  Haryest'  He  is  probably  a 
London  yiaitor  who  has  liyed  some  time  in  the  Island,  and  mixed 
with  the  working  people  a  good  deal. 
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'*  Dr.  Gaunt  of  Shanklin,  a  retired  nayal  surgeon,  used  to  say  that  he 
could  speak  five  languages,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  and 
Isle  of  Wight ;  but  he  could  not  speak  Isle  of  Wight ;  nor  do  I 
believe  any  person  can  who  was  not  bom  there,  or  who  had  not 
passed  his  earlier  days  there.  Even  the  late  Dr.  Wavell  (of  New- 
port), who  prided  himself  on  knowing  it  well,  I  have  heard 
pronounce  words  as  no  true  Isle  of  Wight  countryman  ever  did. 

**  In  the  above  song  there  are  a  few  other  words  misspelt,  as  *  old '  for 

*  wold ' ;  *  zold '  for  *  zoold ' ;   *  hould  *  for  *  hoould  ;    *  watercraces  * 
for  *  watersgraces  * ;  *  lade '  for  *  lead  * ;  *  proy  *  for  *  praay ' ;  and 

*  whoy '  for  *  whaay.  * " 

The  following  song,  which  constituted  pcurt  of  the  yocal  entertain- 
ment at  the  home-harvest  at  Landguard*  I  give  from  memoiy,  Mr. 
HalliweU-Phillipps  has  printed  two  versions  of  it  in  his  *  Nursery 
Ehymes '  for  the  Percy  Society,  1844.  It  will  be  seen  that  mine  is 
more  complete.  In  1834  Mr.  Buckstone  introduced  it  in  'The  May 
Queen ' ;  but  very  imperfectly.  In  a  note  to  the  printed  copy  he 
says,  **  This  song  was  sung  about  the  streets  of  London  more  thaii 
forty  years  ago,  by  an  old  street-singer,  who  never  s^g  any  other; 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Dibden,  the  younger,  who  had  heard  him,  wrote 
the  words  from  recollection,  and  at  my  request  presented  me  wiUi  a 
copy." — J.  B.  B»  It  will  be  seen  that,  on  comparing  it  with  mine,  it 
is  a  poor  paraphrase,  void  of  all  the  spirit  and  character  of  thQ 

original. 

1. 

The  old  carrion  crow  he  sat  upon  an  oak, 

Fol  the  rol,  the  rol,  the  rol,  the  rido. 
And  he  saw  a  saucy  tailor  cutting  out  a  coat. 

With  heigho,  the  old  carrion  crow  cried  caa,  caa, 
Fol  the  rol,  &c. 

2. 

"  Wife,  go  and  fetch  me  my  arrow  and  my  bow,** 

Fol  the  rol,  &c. 
*'  That  I  may  shoot  this  old  carrion  crow 

That  cries  oaa,  caa,  caa," 
Fol  the  rol,  &c. 

3. 

The  tailor  he  shot,  but  he  missed  his  mark ; 

Fol  the  roly  &c. 
And  he  shot  his  neighbour's  old  sow  through  and  through  the 
heart, 
With  heigho,  the  old  carrion  crow  cried  caa,  caa, 
Fol  the  rol,  Ac. 
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4. 

*'  Wife,  go  and  fetcH  me  some  treacle  in  a  spoon ;  ^' 

Fol  the  rol,  &c. 
'*  For  our  neighbour's  old  sow  is  gone  into  a  swoon ;  '* 

With  heigho,  the  old  carrion  crow  cried  caa,  caa, 
Eol  the  rol,  &o. 

5. 

"  Od  dang  it,**  cried  the  tailor,  ''  I  don't  care  a  louse,*' 

Fol  the  rol,  &c. 
**  For  we  shall  haye  chitterlings,  black  puddings,  and  souse  ;  " 

With  heigho,  the  old  carrion  .crow  cried  caa,  caa, 
Fol  the  roll  &o. 

6. 

Oh,  the  bells  they  did  ring,  and  the  bells  they  did  toll ; 

Fol  the  rol,  &c. 
And  the  little  pigs  squeaked  for  the  old  sow's  soul ; 

With  heigho,  Sie  old  carrion  crow  cried  caa,  caa, 
Fol  the  rol,  &c 

We  haye  here  the  arrow  and  the  bow ;  the  treacle  (probably  the 
theiiac  composition  so  extolled  as  a  curatiye) ;  and  the  satirical  ^no/e, 
which  claim  for  the  song  a  far  higher  antiquity  than  the  other 
versions  denote ;  and  one  of  these  is  of  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

I  haye  heard,  in  my  boyish  days,  on  rural  festive  occasions  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  songs  quite  as  ancient,  but  of  which  I  only  retain 
the  tunes  and  a  few  words  ;  and  others  of  later  date,  but  old,  such 
as  '*  *Twas  on  a  misty  morning,  and  cloudy  was  the  weather,  I  met 
an  old  man  clothed  all  in  leather ;  **  one,  the  story  of  a  husband 
journeying  from  Lancashire  to  London  to  be  examined  by  a  legal 
board  **  to  see  whether  he  was  a  witch  or  no,"  beginning,  ''  As  I  was 
searching  the  records  Of  noblemen,  both  dukes  and  lords ;  "  '^  How 
Moth  the  Miller  caught  his  mare;"  ''Ben  Jonson  a  beggar  from 
Scotland  came,  leaving  his  wallet  behind  him ;  '*  ''  I  am  Onnond  the 
braye,  did  you  ne'er  hear  talk  of  me  ?  **  "  When  William  crossed 
the  Bayne  water ;  '*  ''A  walking  and  a  talking  in  the  sweet  month 
of  May ;  "  "  Oh,  where  have  you  been  to,  so  charming  and  young  t " 
(it  was,  "  to  London  to  see  the  king  crowned.*')  .  "  The  Hyde  Park 
Peacock,"  etc.  My  aunt,  Mrs.  Boach  of  Arreton  Manor,  remembered 
the  tune  to  which  Tom  Moore's  '^When  in  death  I  shall  calm  recline" 
was  set  given  to  an  old  popular  song  she  had  often  heard  in  her 
youth.     Moore  states  that  he  picked  up  the  air  in  Ireland. 
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I  cannot  find  that  a  dialogue  between  two  ravens  has  appeared  in 
print.  It  is  especially  curious,  as  having  its  counterpart  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent.     In  Sussex  I  have  failed  to  find  anything  analagous. 

First  Raven.  Mare  dead  !  mare  dead  ! 

Second  Eaven,  Where?    Where? 

First  Haven.  Down  in  Quarr  Copse.     Down  in  Quarr  Copse. 

Second  Raven.  Is  she  fat  P    Is  she  fat  P 

Firsit  Raven.  Bare  bones.     Bare  bones. 

Second  Ravers,  Let  her  rot.    Let  her  rot. 

I  have  two  versions  of  that  of  the  Weald  of  Kent.     The  one  is  : 

First  Raven.  Dead  sheep !    Dead  sheep  ! 

Second  Raven.  Where  about  ?    Where  about  ? 

First  Raven.  In  the  marsh  dyke.     In  the  marsh  dyke. 

Peck  his  eyes  out    Peck  his  eyes  out. 
Second  Raven.  May  I  come  ?    Mav  I  come  ? 
First  Raven,  Come  a* ;  come  a'.     (Come  all.) 

This  I  have  from  Mr.  Henry  Latter  of  Harboume  House,  neat 
Boar's  Isle.  The  other,  given  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Wildish-  of 
Bochester  (a  Wealden  man),  more  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  the  scene  being  laid  in  the  marsh  (probably  Eomney 
Marsh);  and  the  reply  to  ''Is  she  fatT'  being  ''AH  glure;  all 
glure,"  equivalent  to  the  "  Bare  bones  "  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  version. 
In  Jamieson's  Dictionary  "  glure  "  is  rendered  "  dirt." 


SUPERSTITIONS. 

A  LOAF  baked  on  Good  Friday  was  put  by  to  serve,  with  other 
things,  for  looseness  in  calves. 

The  death  of  the  master  or  mistress  was  announced  to  the  bees. 

A  robin  pecking  at  the  window  was  supposed  to  foretell  a  death 
in  the  family. 

The  flight  of  magpies  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  the  number 
of  the  birds,  foretold  good  or  bad  luck,  and  happy  or  disastrous 
events. 
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Eavens  are  biids  of  ill  omen ;  and  their  presence  near  dwellings 
presage  death.  The  acute  sense  of  smell  in  these  birds  may  attract 
them  to  diseased  persons.  My  sister-in-law  told  me  that  previoos 
to  the  death  (from  fever)  of  one  of  her  children  at  Landguard  two 
ravens  sat  daily  in  the  lime  trees  near  the  house,  and  did  not  leave 
until  the  child  was  buried. 

Eising  before  the  sun  on  St  Patrick's  day,  and  sowing  seed, 
would  make  the  flowers  double. 

The  key  and  bible  divination  to  discover  a  thief  has  descended 
to  the  present  generation ;  and  the  same  with  the  belief  in  *'  cunning 
men,"  supposed  also  to  have  the  power  to  discover  concealed  money. 

Belief  in  witches  still  lingers  here  and  there.  A  friend  writes : 
"  There  was  a  legend  of  an  old  woman,  who  lived  about  Hale  Com- 
mon or  Arreton^  for  a  frolic  turning  herself  into  a  hare ;  and  when 
close  run  by  the  hounds  of  Mr.  Thatcher  of  Wackland,  made  her 
escape  through  the  keyhole  of  the  door."  It  was  at  Wackland  a  story 
was  told  of  a  witch  coming  to  the  door  in  the  form  of  a  black  cat, 
when  the  cook,  who  was  frying  pancakes,  threw  a  spoonful  of  boiling 
lard  upon  it,  which  caused  the  cat  to  run  off  crying  with  pain.  The 
reputed  witch  was  afterwards  known  to  have  had  a  great  sore  on  her 
back. 

The  belief  in  supernatural  influences  at  the  erection  of  churches 
is  of  very  early  origin,  and  it  appears  to  point  to  the  period  of  transi- 
tion from  paganism  to  Christianity.  That  connected  with  Godshill 
church  is,  that  when  the  materials  for  building  were  collected  in  a 
field  below,  they  were  removed,  at  night,  to  the  elevated  spot  on  which 
the  church  now  stands.  The  field  from  which  the  building  stones 
were  removed  is  called  the  Devil^s  Acre. 

Watching  the  corpse  at  night  was  a  general  custom ;  usually  by  a 
couple  of  men,  who  often  told  of  what  they  had  seen  or  heard  of  the 
supernatural. 

In  Fairies  and  Night  Mares  there  yet  lingers  a  belief.  The  former, 
in  one  version  of  the  building  of  Godshill  church,  are  prominent 
actors ;  to  them  are  ascribed  the  circular  growths  of  fungi  upon  the 
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downs,  the  fossil  echini,  etc.  The  Night  Mare  not  only  yisits  the 
bed-chamber,  but  also  the  stables.  On  one  occasion,  noticing  that  a 
partictdar  hoise  was  in  profuse  perspiiation,  I  was  told  that  probably 
the  old  hag  (hags  and  witches  are  usually  old)  had  been  riding  it  in 
the  night.  Horse-shoes  are  everywhere  nailed  in  proximity  to  stables 
as  a  protection  against  evil  influences. 

Ladies  in  white,  not  of  earthly  mould,  were  once  supposed  to  be 
seen,  at  certain  times,  in  a  long  yew  and  box  walk  which  reached 
from  Landguard  to  Hook's  Hill,  towards  Shanklin ;  and  one  of  Miss 
Johnson's  sonnets^  is  an  Invocation  to  a  spirit  said  to  haunt  Wroxall 
Down,  upon  which  are  ancient  tumuli.  Upon  the  Down  of  St.  Bo- 
niface adjoining  is  a  Wishing  Well,  a  relic  of  pagan  superstitious 
practices  of  which  so  much  has  been  recorded  and  so  much  yet  sur- 
vives. Here  the  popular  belief  is,  that  if  the  well  be  reached  without 
once  looking  back,  any  wish  formed  while  drinking  the  water  will 
certainly  be  granted.  The  story  goes  that  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the 
neighbourhood  used  to  resort  to  the  weU  to  deck  it  with  garlands  of 
flowers ;  and  that  vessels  were  wont  to  lower  their  topmasts  as  they 
passed  in  view  of  the  sacred  spot. 


CUSTOMS. 


Febambulations  by  children  at  Shrovetide,  called  "  Shroving," 
I  suppose  are  now  quite  extinct.  They  were  almost  so,  some  thirty 
years  since,  when,  as  my  brother  writes,  he  only  knew  of  a  single  in* 
stance  of  the  giving  of  cakes,  formerly  a  common  custom ;  and  that 
was  at  Wroxall  Farm.  Cakes  were  provided  at  all  the  farm-houses, 
and  distributed  to  parties  of  children  who  attended  in  the  morning, 
singing  with  loud  drawling  monotony  : 

A  shroven,  a  shroven,  we  be  come  a  shroven ; 

A  piece  of  bread,  a  piece  of  cheese,  a  piece  of  your  fat  bacon, 

Or  one  or  two  doughnuts,  all  of  your  own  maken. 

Chorus :  A  shroven,  a  shroven ;  we  be  come  a  shroven. 

1  Tins  is  not  included  in  the  volume  of  somiets  by  Mary  F.  Johnson, 
London  :  Longman  ft  Co.    1810. 
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A  shioTen,  a  shioTen ;  we  be  come  a  sHroyen ; 
Nice  meat  in  a  pie ;  my  mouth  be  yerv  dry ; 
I  wish  €  was  as  well  a  wet ;  I'd  sing  the  louder  for  a  nut. 
Choru6 :  A  shroyen,  a  shroyen ;  we  be  come  a  shroyen. 

Doughnuts  and  pancakes  appear  to  have  been  given  formerly  ; 
but  in  later  times  these  more  expensive  dainties  had  given  place  to 
small,  plain,  flat  cakes ;  and  these,  instead  of  being  home-made,  were 
usually  ordered  in  plentiful  store  of  the  baker. 

There  was  another  song  sung  about  eighty  pr  ninety  years  since 
by  the  children  of  the  towns  and  larger  villages,  but  on  what  particu- 
lar day  is  not  recorded.  They  went  from  house  to  house,  and  each 
received  a  cake  (not  a  Shrovecake)  and  a  little  wooden  cup  of  ale. 
Mr.  Crew  of  Portsmouth,  a  native  of  the  western  part  of  the  island, 
from  whom  my  brother  had  the  particulars,  had  been  accustomed, 
when  a  child,  to  join  the  strollers  and  to  sing  with  them.     The  song 

ran  thus : — 

A  sale»  a  sale  in  our  town ; 
The  cup  is  white,  and  the  eal  is  brown ; 
The  cup  is  made  £rom  the  ashen  tree ; 
And  the  eal  is  brew'd  from  good  barlie. 
Chorus :  Cake  and  eal,  cake  and  eal, 

A  piece  of  cake  and  a  cup  of  eal ; 
We'll  sing  merrily  one  and  all 
For  a  piece  of  cake  and  a  cup  of  eal. 

Little  maid,  little  maid,  troll  the  pin, 
Open  the  door  and  we'll  all  vail  in^ ; 
Give  us  a  cake  and  some  eal  that's  brown, 
And  we  don't  keer  a  fig  vor  the  sale  in  the  town. 
Chorus :  Cake  and  eal,  &c. 

Troll  the  pin.  This  is  the  same  as  the  more  common  "  tirl  the 
pin,"  which  occurs  in  old  ballads  ;  as — 

'*  Then  John  he  arose,  and  to  the  door  goes, 
And  he  tirled,  and  he  tirled  at  the  pin ; 
The  lass  she  took  the  hint,  and  to  tine  door  she  went ; 
And  she  let  her  true  love  in." 

Colonel  Joseph  H.  Jolliffe  writes :  "  *  Tirling  the  pin  *  is  still  used 
in  Scotland.  I  heard  a  lady  in  Edinbuigh  use  the  expression,  when 
my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  ring  over  a  twisted  bar  of  iron  at  the 
door  of  an  old  house  near  Holyrood  Palace.     By  moving  the  ring  up 

^  vcUl  in  means  to  stand  in  rank  while  the  cake  and  ale  are  given  to  each. 
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and  down  the  bar,  a  noise  is  created  to  call  the  inmates  to  open  the 
door;  thus  answering  the  same  purpose  as  a  knocker/' 

Seed-fiowing  and  sheep-shearing  had  their  festivals ;  but  the  chief 
was  the  home-harrest,  when  a  substantial  hot  supper  was  provided 
for  all ;  and  this  was  followed  by  beer-drinking,  smoking,  and  sing- 
ing.   The  following  was  the  song  of  the  evening,  in  which  all  joined : 

Here's  a  health  unto  our  Master, 

The  founder  of  the  feast ; 

And  we  pray  to  Gh)d  in  heaven, 

His  soul  may  be  at  rest  ,* 

That  everything  may  prosper, 

Whatever  he  takes  in  nana, 

For  we  are  all  his  servants, 

And  aU  at  his  command. 

So  drink,  boys,  drink,  and  see  that  you  do  not  spill ; 

For  if  you  do,  you  shall  drink  two, 

For  it  IS  our  m&ste^B  will. 

Here's  a  health  unto  our  Mistress,  who  brews  for  us  good  beer ; 

She  is  an  honest  woman,  and  giveth  us  good  cheer ; 

For  she's  a  good  provider,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

Fill  it  up  to  the  brim,  and  toss  it  off  clean. 

For  this  is  our  Harvest-home. 

So  drink,  boys,  drink,  etc. 

If  the  entire  families  of  the  men-folk  did  not  attend  the  feast, 
they  were  not  forgotten.  The  remnants^  ever  substantial,  were  sent 
to  their  homes.  Home-harvest,  or  harvest-home,  is  now  a  custom  of 
the  past.  I  can  boast  of  having  assisted  in  early  life  at  four ;  at 
North  Stoneham  and  Kursling  near  Southampton ;  and  at  Landguard 
and  Apse  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 


SAYINGS. 

When  St.  Catharine  wears  a  cap, 
Then  all  the  Island  wears  a  hat. 

When  the  clay  beats  the  sand, 
Then  'tis  merry  England. 
When  the  sand  beats  the  clay, 
Then,  Old  England,  well-a-day. 
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The  moon,    A  Zaturday's  new,  and  a  Zonda/s  foil ; 
Never  did  no  good,  and  never  wul. 

A  Saturday's  moon, 

Once  in  seven  years  it  comes  too  soon. 

When  the  oak  leaves  come  before  the  ash, 
We  shall  only  have  a  gentle  splash ; 
But  when  the  ash  is  before  the  oak, 
Then  England  may  expect  a  soak. 

A  rainbow  by  night  is  the  shepherd's  delight ; 

A  rainbow  in  the  morning  is  the  shepherd's  warning. 

Evening  red  and  morning  grey. 
Are  sure  signs  of  a  fine  day. 

If  the  ice  be  strong  enough  to  bear  a  man  before  Christmas,  it 
will  not  bear  a  goose  after. 

The  last  two  winters  have  not  verified  this  saying. 

Mares'  tails  and  a  mackerel  sky, 
Not  four  and  twenty  hours  dry. 
A  mackerel  sky  and  mares'  tails 
Make  lofty  ships  carry  low  sails. 

If  Candlemas  day  be  fair  and  bright, 
Winter  will  have  another  flight : 
If  Candlemas  day  be  clouds  and  rain. 
Winter  is  gone  and  won't  come  again. 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  east 

'Tis  good  for  neither  man  nor  beast. 

Magpies,    One,  sorrow ;  two,  mirth ; 
Three,  joy ;  four,  a  birth. 

But  for  the  robin  and  the  wren, 
A  spider  would  o'ercome  a  man. 

If  we  here  accept  the  Kobin  and  the  Wren  as  representing  insect- 
iverous  birds  in  general,  and  the  Spider  as  all  classes  of  destructive 
insects,  this  old  saying  is  founded  upon  experience,  and  should  be 
impressed  upon  every  child  in  every  school  and  at  home. 
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SPORTS,  PASTIMES,  AND  GAMES. 

SoMB  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  remote  antiquity  have  descended  to 
our  days,  modified  happily,  but  not  extinguished.  Bull-baiting  has 
left  a  trace  at  Brading  in  the  iron  ring  by  which  the  bull  was  confined 
when  attacked  by  the  dogs.  Cock-fighting  has  a  visible  record  in  a 
public  house  between  Branston  and  Hale,  called  the  ''Fighting 
Cocks."  This  game  was  universal  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and 
probably  in  that  of  the  Britons.  It  was  until  a  late  day  pursued  with 
ardour  all  over  the  island.  .The  Isle  of  Wight  cocks  have  fought  at 
Westminster  against  those  of  all  England ;  and  when  they  have  been 
sent  to  Newport  with  a  load  of  wheat  have  been  known  to  fetch  more 
money  than  the  wheat  itself.  I  can  find  no  trace  of  the  atrociously 
barbarous  practice  of  throwing  at  cocks  at  Shrovetide,  once  common 
throughout  England ;  nor  of  burying  the  live  bodies  of  geese  or  other 
birds,  and  throwing  or  shooting  at  them,  common  near  Rochester 
within  the  memory  of  man.  Foxes  were  not  indigenous,  and  are  of 
a  very  recent  introduction.  Otters  and  badgers  are  ahnoet,  if  not 
quite,  extinct  Bowling  Greens  were  common.  Sir  John  Oglander 
speaks  of  one  upon  St.  George's  Down,  between  Arreton  and  Newport, 
which  was  resorted  to  by  the  chief  gentry  of  the  island ;  and  one  was 
made  for  the  amusement  of  Charles  I,  when  confined  in  Carisbrooke 
Castle. 

The  chief  Pastime,  not  yet,  I  believe,  extinct,  is  of  a  dramatic  kind. 
It  is  a  performance  at  Christmas  by  itinerant  companies  of  lads  and 
young  men,  called  in  the  Island,  Christmas  Boys ;  in  Sussex,  Mum- 
mers ;  and  in  Kent,  the  Seven  Champions.  It  belongs  to  the  class 
of  mediaeval  Mysteries  and  Moralities,  if  we  may  infer  from  the 
Dramatis  PersoncSy  and  is  probably  made  up  of  more  than  one  of  the 
old  compositions. 

Mr.  Henry  Slight  has  published  one  version,  "  compiled  from  and 
collated  with,"  he  states,  ''several  curious  ancient  black-letter 
editions."  ^  The  characters  are  somewhat  different  from  those  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  version,  and  the  language  is  also  somewhat  grander ; 
while  both  are  full  of  anachronisms  and  inconsistencies.  It  has 
Alexander,  the  Turkish  Knight,  Agricola,  St.  George,  Galgacus,  the 

>  Ohristmas :  his  Pageant  Play  or  Mysterie  of  "St  George.**    Portsmouth 
and  London :  18^6. 
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King  of  Egypt,  and  Judas ;  while  it  wants  some  of  the  personages 
which  figure  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  play;  and  particularly  that  of 
Beelzebub,  which  is  also  wanting  in  a  copy  of  the  latter,  sent  me  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Long  of  Portsmouth,  from  recollections  of  it  as  played  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  island.  Colonel  Jolliffe  has  also  sent  me  the 
result  of  his  remembrance  in  the  eastern  parts,  where  I  heard  it  when 
a  boy.  The  words  he  gives  to  this  character  are  slightly  different 
and  not  quite  so  indicative  of  antiquity  as  those  of  my  own  recollec- 
tion, which  are : 

Here  comes  I,  old  Beelzebub ; 

Upon  my  shoulder  I  carries  my  club ; 

In  my  hand  I  carries  my  pan  ; 

And  don't  you  think  Fm  a  jolly  old  man  ?  ^ 

On  Isle  of  Wight  Games,  Colonel  Jolliffe  writes  : 

"Our  rustic  youth  play  a  game  of  great  antiquity,  called  *  Siege 
of  Troy,*  which  at  Winchester  I  heard  called  'Peg  Nine  Holes.*  It 
is  played  by  boys  making  use  of  pot -shards  and  pan-tiles  for  men. 
When  at  Muscat,  in  Arabia,  I  saw  two  Arab  merchants  playing  a 
somewhat  similar  game.  Nearly  every  stable  bin,  as  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  had  a  *  Siege  of  Troy '  cut  on  the  lid  of  it." 

"  The  Eoman  game  of  *  Five  Stones '  is  played  with  a  difference, 
with  nine  knuckle  bones.  It  is  called  *  Nine  Bones/  and  it  requires 
some  dexterity  in  playing." 

"  The  game  of  Skittles  is  also  altered  from  nine  pins  to  four,  and 
is  called  '  Four  Corners.*  *' 

"  The  game  of  *  Buck,  Buck,  how  many  fifigers  do  I  hold  up  1  *  is 
common  to  Hampshire  in  general ;  and  I  believe  is  so  everywhere  : 
a  game  very  similar  is  popular  in  Italy.  I  am  pleased  with  the  op- 
portunity of  mentioning  this  game  here,  because,  some  time  since, 
I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  it  recorded  in  Petronius  Arbiter, 
with  such  particulars  that  the  identity  is  palpable;  and  the  most 
remarkable  feature  is  the  name  '  Buck,'  which  is  '  Bucca.'  At  his 
celebrated  feast  Trimalchio,  in  the  plenitude  of  delight,  mounts  a 
favourite  boy  upon  his  back,  when  the  sportive  companion,  suiting 
action  to  words,  slaps  his  master's  shoulders,  and  cries  *  Bucca,  Bucca, 
quot  sunt  hie  1 '  '* 

^  The  various  versions  of  this  Christmas  Play  would  probably  be  worth 
printing.     They  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Dialect  Society. 
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PREFACE. 


These  are  Additions  to  my  former  Glossary,  with  a  list  of  Words 
which  exhibit  varieties  of  Pronunciation. 

I  think  a  short  explanation  of  the  Grammar  of  the  Dialect  may 
make  the  phrases  which  I  have  used  as  examples  more  easily 
understood. 

/  is  used  both  as  nominative  and  objective,  unless  there  be  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  preceding  word,  when  me,  pronounced  ma 
[mu],  is  substituted  :  *  'Er's  agwain  wf  ma,'    [Uurz  ugwain  'wi  mu.] 

TJiee  is  much  used  for  thy;  as — **Ast  *ad  thee  breakfast?'  [Ust 
ad  dhee  brek'f ust  1]  But  if  thee  be  placed  before  the  verb,  thy  would 
often  follow  it : — *  'Ast  thee  'ad  thy  breakfast ) '  Thy  is  always  used 
when  the  word  is  emphatic. 

*Ee  is  the  usual  word  for  him.  *  I  sin  'ee '  [XJuy  sin  ee] ;  but 
if  sin  (saw)  or  I  were  emphasized,  *im  would  be  used ;  as — *  /  sin 
'im,'  *  I  sin  'im.' 

Un  is  also  used  for  him  and  it.  Give  is  often  contracted  to  gi*, 
but  is  ^  in  the  present  tense ;  sometimes  gist  after  thee — *  I  gis  'em,' 
*  Us  gis  *em,'  *  Thee  gist  'er,'  &c.  A  few  short  sentences  will  illustrate 
the  use  of  give  with  un : — *  Gin  I,'  Give  it  me.  *  Give  I  Hm '  is  also 
said,  but  never  *  Give  I  un.*  *  I  gis\*  I  give  him.  '  I  shall  gin 
summut,'  I  shall  give  him  something.  Un  is  also  used  in  many  other 
ways,  especially  when,  by  eliding  a  letter  in  another  word,  it  can  be 
joined  to  it ;  as — *  I  went  mn,*  I  went  with  him.  *  I  shall  sin,  I 
shall  see  him.  But  '  I  sin  t^n '  would  be  quite  inadmissible,  un  not 
being  used  after  a  word  ending  with  n  ;  it  should  be  expressed  by  ^  I 
sin  'im,'  or  *  I  sin  ee.* 

F   2 
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She  is  only  used  as  an  emphatic  objective ;  as — '  I  sin  she.' 

With  is  always  trt*,  and  is  often  joined  to  anotlier  word ; 
*  Wos  done  wit  ? '   What  have  you  done  with  it  ? 

We  is  used  for  t«,  and  tie  for  we ;  thus — *  'Em  '1  lay  it  to  we.' 
[Um  1  hu  t  tu  wee.]  '  Us  went  wi'  they,  and  'er  went  wi*  ice.*  [Us 
went  wi  dhai,  un  uur  went  wi  wee.]  But  if  any  preceding  word  were 
emphatic,  us  must  be  substituted  for  toe  ;  as — '  'Er  toent  wi'  usJ  Us 
is  often  said  for  me: — \Ois  (give  us)  that  thar'  [Gis  dhat  dhaa*r]y 
Give  me  that. 

*Em  is  used  for  thei/,  but  not  conversely,  unless  the  word  be 
emphatic,  or  mean  any  persons  in  particular,  when  fhey  is  always 
used  instead  of  'em ;  as — '  I  yerd  tliey  acomin'.'  [Uuy  yuurd  dhai 
ukuumin.]  '  They  wun't  never  do  nuth'n.'  [Dhai  wunt  ner uur  doo 
nuth'n.] 

Those  also  becomes  they,  or  thsy  thar  [dhai  dhaa*r],  and  sometimes 
tliem  ;  as — *  I  'a  got  th£y  (or  they  thar)  papers  t*  carr/  [Uuy  u  got 
dhai  pai'puurz  til  kyaa'r.] 

These  is  expressed  by  tJiase,  or  those  yer,  and  these  particular 
ones  by  those  uns. 

In  words  of  one  syllable  ending  with  t  the  final  letter  is  com- 
monly omitted ;  as — '  Wun  'er  1 '  Won't  she  1  '  Dun  a  1 '  Don't  he  1 
(Doesn't  he  ?) 

I  must  ask  the  English  Dialect  Society  to  excuse  any  fault  in 
this  small  Supplement.  My  best  thanks  are  due  to  the  Hey. 
Professor  Skeat  for  his  suggestions  and  kind  offer  to  read  over  the 
proof  sheets. 

Anoeuna  Parker. 

19,  Worcester  Terrace,  Oxford, 
f6  April,  1881. 
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[^ThiB  h'it  indudes  words  which  only  differ  from  standard  English  in 

]pronunc%ation,2 


Aps  [aps].  Hasp. 
Ar  [aa*rj,  hare»  air,  Hair. 
Arout  [uniuwi*],  without, 
Arrands  [aar*unz],  errands. 
Athout  [udhuuwt'l,  without. 
Attackted  [utak'tid],  attacked. 
Ax,  Ex,  Aflt,  ask. 

Bacca  [bak*u],  tobacco. 
Barfutted  [baa'rfut'id],  barefooted. 
Beeand  [biaand*],  beyond. 
Bond  [bond],  band  (of  straw,  for 

binding  up  sheaves). 
Boord  [boo'&rd],  board. 
B6ftship  [buosh'ip],  bishop. 
Bracers  I  orai'suurz],  braces. 
Bretch  [brech],  breach. 
Buckut  [buk'uut],  bucket. 
By  em  [byem*],  beam. 

Caafenter  [kyaa*fntunr],  carpenter. 

Caufin  [kau'fin],  coJfin.    {Holton,) 

Chef  [chef],  chief. 

Chep  [chep],  cheap. 

Chet  [chet],  cheat. 

Churm  [chuurm],  chum. 

Claath  [klaa-th],  cloth. 

Gockshaver  [kok'shai'vuur],  cock- 
chafer. 

Contrairy  [kontrai*ri],  contrary. 

Co6m  [kuom],  comb. 

Coorse  [kooTs],  coarse,  course. 

Coot  [koo't],  coat.     {Iloltony  &c.) 

Craal  [kraal],  crawl. 

Crack'rywar'[krak*iiwaar],  crock- 
ery. 


Crem  [krem],  cream. 

Crickuts  [krik'uuts],  the  game  of 

cricket. 
Crom  [krom],  cram. 
Curchy  [kuur'chi],  curtsey. 
Curf 01  [kyuur'fl],  carefuL 

Daater  [daa'tuur],  daughter. 

Dar  [daa-r],  dare. 

Daunt  [dau'nt],  do  not.    {HoUon.) 

Disturv  [distuurv],  disturb. 

Dooer  [doour],  door* 

Draa  [araa],  draw. 

Drev  [drevj,  drove. 

Drunch  [drunch],  drench. 

Eeant,  Eent  [ee'unt,  eent],  is  not. 

(Holtony  &c.) 
Ees  [ee*z],  his. 
Eff  [ef],  eft. 

Elum  [el'um],  elm.    {Holton,) 
Emmut  [em'ut],  emmet,  ant. 
Empt  [emt],  v,  empty. 

Far  [faa*r],  fair. 

Farden  [faardn],  farthing. 

Feace  [fee'us],  face.     Uslip,) 

Febawerry  [feb'uwer'i],  February. 

Fet  [fet],  fetch. 

Filbeard  [fil'beerd],  filbert. 

Fitches  [fichiz],  vetches.  (JTam^on, 

thetches. ) 
Flay  [flai],  a  flea. 
Flooer  [floo'iir],  floor. 
Follows  [fol'uz],  fallows. 
Frannel  [fran*ul],  flannel. 
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Fun  l^fuiil,  found. 
FyestLs  [fyestiz],  feasts. 

Gee,  Gin  [gee,  gin],  give,  gave. 

€k>m  [guoml,  gum. 

Qtwld  [goold],  gold. 

Gothei^    [god^niuid],    gathered 

(plucked). 
Grauped  [grau'pd],  groped.  {Blox- 

Jiam,  near  Banburv.) 
Grinstun  [grinrstunj,  grindstone. 
Gyallus  fgyal'us],  galiows. 
G7ardin[gyaa*rdin J, garden.  {Wol- 

vtreoU,  &c.) 
Gyasly  [gyaa'sli],  ghastly. 

Imperdunce  [impuur'duns],  impu- 
dence. 
Inun  [uuynun],  onion. 
Isterdy  [is'tuurdi],  yesterday. 
It  [it],  yet. 

Jarge  [jaaTJ  J,  G^rge.  (Witney,  Ac.) 
Jenawerry  [jen'uweri],  January. 

Ketch  [kech],  catch. 
Kyanne  [kuuyan*],  cayenne. 
Eyes  [kyes*],  case. 

Laylook  [lai'lok],  lilac. 

Led  [led],  lead,  lain,  laid,  to  lead. 

Lef  [lef],  leaf. 

Lest  [lest],  least 

Levs  Qevz],  leayes. 

Liv  [liv]»  fief.    (Lev,  Tarnton.) 

Maly  [mai'li],  Amelia.  {Black- 
thorn,) 

Mar  [maa*r],  mare. 

Marcury  [maaTkuuii],  mercury. 

Marvuls  [maa'rvlz],  marbles. 

Mawnt  [maunt],  must  not.  {Hoi- 
ton,^ 

Meride  [merikl],  miracle. 

Mi'al  [muuyul],  Michael. 

Mishure  [nuzh'uur],  measure. 

Moor  [moo'tir],  more. 

Mosheroom  [mau8h*uuroom],mufih- 
room. 

Mowld  [muuwld],  mpuld. 

Must,  Mwust  [must,  mwust],  most. 

Muv  [muv],  move. 

Nable  [nai'bl],  navel. 


Nistis  [nis*tiz],  nests. 

God  [uod],  wood. 

Gond,  "Wownd  [ooTid,  wuuwnd], 
a  wound. 

Gors  [oo'rB],  hoarse. 

Gosted  [uos'tid]^  worsted. 

Gpiniated  [oapm'iaitid],  opinion- 
ated. 

Grch  [orch],  arch. 

Grgin  [au*rgin],  organ. 

Paawul  [paa'wtil],  pool.  {Leafield.} 
Pattrun  [pat-run], pattern.  (Wood- 
stock,) 


ktticoat. 


Pictur  Lpi^'t^"'!!']*  picture. 
Pool  [pooHil],  a  pole.    (EoUon,  Ac) 
Poorbnantle  [pooTtmanil],  port- 
manteau. 
Poortmedda   [poo'rtmed*u],   port- 
meadow. 
Prensly  [prens'li],  presently. 
Prespire,  Frespiration  [prespuuyT, 
prespuurai'shun],  perspire,  per- 
spiration. 
Pretty  [preti],  pretty. 
PronounBy  po8$e$Hve, 

Mine    .    .    .    Gum. 
Thine  .     .     .    Toum. 
'Isn,  *em  .     .    Tham. 
Piit  [put],  put. 
Pwust  [pwust],  poet. 

Batten  [tatu],  rotten. 
Baunk  rronkj,  adj,  rank. 
Bazzor  [razmur],  razor. 
Bazzum  [raz*um],  Bozzum,  rosin. 
Bother  [redh'uur],  rather. 
Bibbin,  KibVn  [rib'in,  rib'n],  rib- 
bon. 
Bid  [rid],  rode. 
Bip  [rip],  to  reap. 
Bom  [rom],  ram. 
Bor  [ror],  roar. 
Bowt  [ruuwt],  a  rut, 
Buf  [riif ],  roof. 

Saa  [saaj,  a  saw. 
Sate  [salt],  seat. 

Scratehetty  [skrach'uti],  crotchety. 
Scraunch,    ocraanch    [skrau'noh, 
skraa'nch],  crunch. 
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Sem  [sem],  seam. 

Sheer  [sheer],  share. 

Shef,  Shey  [shef,  shey],  sheaf. 

Sheffle  [shefi],  shuffle. 

Shem  [shem],  shame. 

Sheth  [sheth],  sheatibi. 

Shey  [shey],  v,  shaye,  shoye  (to 
push). 

Sheyyins  [sheyinz],  shayings. 

Shilf  [shilf  1  shelf. 

Showlder  [shuuwlduur],  shoulder. 

Shurry  [shuuri],  aherry. 

Sithors  [sidh'uurz],  scissors. 

Slat  [slat],  slate. 

Sojer  [soajuur],  soldier.  {Witney, 
saawideer  [saawldeer].) 

SoUy  [soli],  Sally. 

Soor  [soo'tiir],  sore. 

Soora  [sooiird],  sword. 

Sparagrass  [spar*ugraa*s],  aspar- 
agus. 

Speckittles  [spek'kitlz],  spectacles. 

Spot  fspet],  to  spit. 

Star  [staa*r],  stare. 

Stiddy  [stidi],  steady. 

Stock  ns  [stok'nz],  stockings. 

Stom  [st(mi],  stem. 

Stomp  [stomp],  stamp. 

Stoory  LstooTij,  falsenood. 

Stroddle  [strod.i],  straddle. 

Tar,  Teear,  Teeard  [taa*r,  tee't^r, 
teeiird],  tare,  torn. 

Thereckly  [dhiirek'li],  directly. 

Thetch  [thech],  thatdi. 

Theyyin*  [they in],  l^eying. 

Thresh  [thresh],  thrash. 

Tommy  awk  [tomiauk],  ».  a  gar- 
den tool. 

Tong  [tong],  tongue.    {Banbury.) 


Tossel  [tos'l],  tasseL 

Townd  [tuuwnd],  town. 

Trate  [trait],  treat. 

Trimble  [tnm'bl],  tremble. 

Trishurel  tri^niur],  treasure. 

Tromple  [trom'pl],  trample. 

Tuth  [tuoth],  tooth. 

Tyent  [ti'ent],  it  is  not.     {Holton,) 

Underd  [un'duurd],  hundred. 

TJndemyeth  [un'duumyeth'],  un- 
derneath. 

Unniqityee  [unik*utauy*z],  iniqui- 
ties. 

Waard  [waa'rd],  wore,  worn. 
Waann  [waaim],  warm      (Xm- 

fidd,) 
Wagg'n  [wag-n],  waggon. 
Wamut  [wau'mut],  walnut. 
Waunt  [wau'nt],  was  not.  {ffolton,) 
Whate  straa  [wait  straa],  wheat 

straw. 
Whosn  [uozn],  whose. 
Winded  [wuuy'ndid],  wound. 
Winned,  65njfwind,  uon],  won. 
Wood  [wuodj,  a  hood. 
Writ  [rit],  wrote,  written. 
Wurt  [wuurt],  wart. 

Yait  [yai'tl,  heat.     {Holton, ) 
Talla  jaanders  [yalni  jaa'nduurz], 

the  jaundice. 
Yarly  [yaa'rli],  early. 
Yen  [yen],  v.  yean. 
Yes  [yes],  a  hearse.    {Norihletgh.) 
Yet,  pros,  and  past  tenses  of  the 

yero  to  eat. 
Yeth  [yeth],  heath,  earth. 
Yezzi  [yezi],  easy. 
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IThe  wordi  within  9quare  hracketa  are  in  Mr»  Alex.  J,  EUia'  gloeeic'} 


Above  a  bit  [ubav*  u  bit],  a  good  deal. 

Abroady  [ubiaa'di],  s.  out  in  the  ak;  a  walk :  said  to  children. 
'  Come  an'  go  afroady  along  o'  1/ 

Aot  [akt],  V.  to  speak  or  behave  affectedly ;  to  play  tricks ;  to 
tease.  *  Thar  Mary  do  acf,  sence  'er  'a  liyed  at  Oxford/  [Dhaa'r 
Mai'ri  doo  akt  sens  uur  a  livd  at  Auks'fuurd.]  '  Na  then  I  lens  'a 
no  adin\^    [Nudh'en* !  lens  aa  noa  ak'tin.] 

Affiront  [ufrunt*],  v,  invariably  used  for  'offend.'  "Er's  quite 
intirely  affronted  wi'  I,  *er  is.*  [XJurz  kwuuyt  intuuyrli  ufrun*tid 
wi  uuy,  uur  iz.] 

Afresh  [ufresh-J,  adv.  recently.     *  They  be  come  afresh.* 

Agen  [ugyen*],  prep,  against ;  when  a  certain  time  comes ;  near. 
*  ^Ee's  alen'in  (loaning)  agen  your  wamut  tree.'  [Eez  ulen'in  ugyen* 
yoor  wauTnut  tree.]  *  I  au'lus  'as  a  new  cwut  agen  Wissuntide.' 
[TJuy  au'lus  as  u  neu  kwut*  ugyen*  Wis*ntuuyd.] 

Ahzy,  Ah  (haw)  [aa'zi,  aa*],  s.  the  berry  of  the  hawthorn. 

Aliblaster  [al'iblaa'stuur],  a.  alabaster ;  very  fair ;  white.  '  Thar 
bent  no  good-lookin'  girls  about  now  ;  when  I  was  your  age  I  was 
as  far  as  aliblaster,*  [Dhaa'r  bent  noa  guodiuok'u  gyuurlz 
ubuuw't  "nnuw ;  wen  "uuy  wuz  yoor  ay  uuy  wuz  uz  faa'r  uz 
al'iblaa'stuur.] 

Amble  about  [um*bl],  v.  to  tread  standing  corn,  &c.  about. 

American  breezen,  a.  a  kind  of  potato. 

Amindted  [umuuyntid],  part,  willing;  to  have  a  mind  to.  ' I'll  go 
when  I  be  amindted.'  [IJuyl  goa  wen  uuy  bee  umuuyntid.]  '  If 
I'd  amindted  I  shall  do6t,  an'  if  I  ant  amindted  I  shant.'  [If  uuyd 
umuuy'ntid  uuy  *sh  'duot,  un  if  uuy  *aa*nt  umuuyntid  uuy 
'shaa'nt.] 
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Amriam  [am'siam*],  s,  the  sign  ' &' 

AmiiBt,  amwiut  [uinust',  umwuBt*],  adv,  almost. 

An  [an],  prep.  of.  ^Bwuth  an  'em  be  agwainin'  to  Stunsful' 
(Stonesfield).     [Bwuth  an  mn  bee  ugwai'nin  tii  Stuns'fl.] 

Anighst,  anigh,  aneant  [nnnuy-Bt,  unuuy,  unee-rst],  prep.  near.  '  A 
said  'twas  I  as  'ut  'im,  an'  I  never  went  nooer  anighti  'n.*  [U  sed 
twuz  uuy  uz  ut  im,  nn  uuy  nevniiir  went  noo*uur  imuuystn.] 

Ankley  [angk'li],  a.  the  ancle. 

Anpat  [an 'pat],  adj.  ready.  *  *Er  'd  (she  had)  the  wnl  stoory  as 
anpai  as  could  be.*     [XJur'd  dht^  wul  stooTi  nz  an'pat  nz  cuod 

bee.] 

Araggin'  [iirag'in]  an'  bwnnin',  p.  buying  rags  and  bones. 

Arg  ont  [aa'rg  uuwt],  v.  to  get  the  last  word  in  an  argument  '  I 
teld'n  'twas,  but  a  ar^d  I  out  'twasn't.'  [Uuy  teldn  twus,  but  u 
aaTgd  uuy  uuwt  twuznt.]  (An  argument  is  seldom  more  than  a 
succession  of  statements  and  flat  oon&adictions ;  as, '  I  knows  HU  ;  * 
'  I  knows  chent.*) 

Am  [aa-m],  pron.  either;  v.  to  earn.  *  Am  '11  do  for  L*  [AaTn  1 
obo  fuur  uuy.]  *Thee  medst  'ay  am  an  'em.*  [Dhee  midst  ay 
aa*m  an  um.] 

Arrantin'  [aarmntin],  part,  going  on  errands.  'They  comes  to 
Oxford  two  or  three  times  a  wik  a  arrantin'  {Islip), 

Arter-olaps  [aa*rtuur  klaps],  a.  after  consequences  ;  a  nlapB5. 

As  [as,  uz],  that ;  who.     The  mummers  say — 

*  Yer  comes  I  a&  ant  bin  it  (yet), 
Wi'  my  gret  yed,  an'  little  wit ; 
My  'ead^  sa  big,  an'  my  wit's  sa  small, 
But  111  endeayour  f  plaze  ee  all,'  &a 

[Tuur  kuumz  uuy  uz  aa'nt  bia  it, 

Wi  muuy  gret  yed,  un  lit-l  wit ; 

Muuy  edz  sii  big,  un  muuy  wits  sii  smaul, 

Bt  uuyl  indeyuur  t^  plaiz  ee  aul,  &c.] 

A-two-in-the-middle  [u  too  in  dhii  mid'lj,  in  two :  often  used  by 
parents  to  their  children.  *  If  thee  begmst  any  o'  thy  eggereyatin' 
ways  yer,  I'll  cut  tha  dane  a-two-in-the-middU.*  [If  dhee  biginst* 
en*i  u  dhuuy  eg'iiriyaitin  waiz  yuur,  uuyl  kut  dhu  klain  u  too  in 
dhii  mid'L] 

Awever  [uweyuur],  adv.  however. 


Back  fbak],  (I'U),  v.  used  for  '  I'll  bet.'  "Em  be  gone  t'  Nor'ligh, 
r)l  hack  /  for  I  sin  'em  *  go  by  our  top  ^t  (gate).'  [Um  bee  gaun 
tii  Naur'luuy,  uuyl  bak  I  fuur  uuy  sm  um  goa  buuy  uuwr  top 
gyef.] 

>  If  emphatic,  they  would  be  used  :  *  I  sin  they.^ 
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Baokaive  [bak*ai*y],  v,  to  winnow  com  through  a  fine  sieve^  called  a 

backheaying  sieve. 
Backen  [bak'n],  v.  to  retard. 

Backtree  [bak'tree],  8.  the  leather  strap  placed  across  the  back  of 
the  trace-horse. 

Baoon  dxunplin  [bai*kn  dumpiin],  s,  a  dumpling  made  of  bacon  cut 
into  small  pieces,  and  mixed  with  sage  and  onion&  A  baoon  pud- 
ding is  made  like  a  roily  poly  jam  pudding,  with  the  baoon,  &c. 
substituted  for  jam. 

Bad  dooer  [bad  doo-iir],  s.  an  animal  that  does  not  thrive.  Poor 
living  is  called  '  bad  dooes.' 

Bake  [balk],  v,  to  toast. 

Ball  o'  dancin*  (a)  [u  haul  u  daa-nsin],  a  ball  (an  entertainment). 
A  term  used  by  <Hd  people  (Chaatleton). 

Bannystiekle,  s,  a  stickleback  {Oxford), 

Bash  [bash],  v,  to  beat  trees  or  water  with  a  stick  or  bough.  (Cor- 
rection of  Posh  in  former  list.) 

Batoh-oake,  a.  a  small  home-made  cake. 

BateTbait],  v,  to  abate.  '  I  stoppt  t'  see  if  th'  rain  68d  *bate  a  bit.' 
[Uuy  stopt  tti  see  if  dhii  rcdn  ^d  bait  u  bit.] 

Beeall  [bikau-I],  v,  to  abuse.  *  A  beccUled  I  shemfuL'  [U  bikauid 
uuy  shem'rf.] 

Beetle  [bee'tl],  s,  a  large  wooden  mallet.  '  YouVe  got  a  'ead  and  so 
'av  a  heewJ'  [Yoov  got  u  ed  im  soa  uv  u  bee*tL]  (A  reproach  for 
forgetfulness.) 

Beggown  [beg'gyuuwn],  8,  a  night-dress,  lit.  a  bed-gown. 

Begmtoh  [bigruch-],  v.  to  give  unwillingly.  *  I  55dn't  'a  nuthin  t' 
et  in  'er  *ouse,  'cause  I  knowed  'er  hegnUched  I.'  [Uuy  uod*nt  aa 
nuth'n  tti  et  in  uur  uuws,  cauz  uuy  noad  uur  bigrucht*  uuy.] 

Beliked  [biluuykt],  p,  p,  beloved.  *'Em  be  much  beliked,'  [Um 
bee  much  biluuykt.] 

Benin*  [berini,  s.  burying ;  a  heap  of  potatoes  covered  with  mould 
to  protect  them  from  the  frost ;  a  funeral. 

Best,  V.  to.  take  advantage  of.     '  Ee'll  best  ee.'     [Eel  best  ee.] 

Better  [bet'uur],  v,  to  improve  in  circumstances.  *  'Ee  ant  bettered 
'isself  sens  a  left  th'  gaffer's.'  [Ee  aa*nt  bet'uurd  izself'  sens  u  left 
dhti  gyaf'uurz.] 

Between  yon  an'  I  an'  the  get-pwnst  (gate-post)  [bitwee-n  yoo  un 
uuy  un  dhii  gyet'pwust'],  between  ourselves. 

Betweenwhiles  [bitwecnwauylz],  adv.  in  the  interval.  '  I  muddles 
about  in  my  gyarden  hetweenwhilea.'  [Uuy  mud'lz  ubuuw't  in 
muuy  gyaa*rdn  bitwee*nwuuylz.] 

Billy-oall-father  [bil-i  kaul  faa'dhuur],  a,  weak  tea.  *  This  is  Billy- 
caU'/atheTf  awever.'    [Dhis  iz  Bil*i  kaul  faa*dhuur,  'uwevuur.] 
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Blaek  oz.  *  The  blaek  ox  'a  trod  an  yer  toes/  a  saying  which  means 
that  you  have  had  troahle. 

Blind  fblunynd],  o^/.  When  spring  com  does  not  thrive,  or  grow 
web,  it  is  said  to  '  look  yery  hlindJ 

Bloody  warrior  [bludi  waar*iuur],  8.  the  dark-coloured  wallflower. 

Blon  [bluuwl  V,  to  blossom ;  «.  a  blossom.  '  My  par-tree's  out  in 
hlou,'    [Muay  paa*r  treez  uuwt  in  bluaw.] 

Blowed  [bloa*d]»  p,  p.  Sheep  that  have  eaten  too  much  green  food  are 
said  to  be  blowed.  This  often  occurs  when  they  have  been  kept 
some  time  on  dry  food,  and  are  then  turned  into  a  field  of  growing 
*  keep.' 

Bob  [bob],  8,  an  obeisance  made  without  bending  the  back. 

Boffie  [bof 'l]i  v.  to  baffle ;  to  confuse. 

Bolton  [boal'tn],  $,  a  large  bundle  of  straw. 

Boor  [boo-r],  v,  to  walk  very  flBLst.     *  Boorin'  along.* 

Boord  [boo'rd],  v.  to  foretell  'They  'eavy  clouds  boards  rain.' 
[Jmai  evi  kluuwdz  boo*rdz  rain.]  '  'Em  wunt  come  arter  all,  I 
boords.*    [Um  wont  kuxun  aa*rtuur  aul,  uuy  boo'rdz.] 

Boughten  [bau'tn],  adj.  bought,  as  distinguished  from  home-made 
articles. 

Bonier  [bouluur],  s.  a  hoop  (Blackthorn). 

Bout  [buuwt],  8.  a  term  used  in  knitting  stockin<:c9 ;  one  round,  or 
three  needles,  is  a  bout.    It  is  also  used  in  ploughing. 

Boystins  [bwaus'tinz],  8.  the  first  meal  of  milk  after  the  cow  has 
calved.    It  is  not  used  for  food.    See  Churry  curds. 

Brain-basket.  '  He  wasn't  about  when  the  Irainrlasket  went  round :' 
said  of  a  person  not  very  intelligent 

Branny  [bran-i],  adj.  freckled. 

Brans  [branz],  s.  freckles. 

Broad  (to  talk)  [brau'dl,  adv.  to  speak  with  a  strong  provincial 
accent ;  to  talk  the  dialect. 

Brow  [bruuw],  8.  the  forehead. 

Buck  [buk],  8.  a  large  quantity  of  dirty  clothes  to  be  washed. 

Buckram  [buk*rum],  a.  '  as  stiff  as  huekram ' :  said  of  anything  veiy 
stiff. 

Bullrag,  V.  to  scold. 

Bunt  [buutj,  V,  to  plait  or  twist  the  bair  up  at  the  back  of  the  head ; 
».  a  plait,  or  twist,  coiled  at  the  back  of  the  head.  '  'Er  bunts  'er 
ar  up  now.*  [Uur  bunts  uur  aa-r  uup  nuuw.l  *  I  sh'll  do  my  ar 
in  a  bunt  s65n/    [Uuy  sh  doo  muuy  aa-r  in  u  bunt  suon.] 

Bunt  [bunt],  v.  to  push  another  up  a  tree,  &c.  '  Bunt  'n  up  arter  I, 
6ol  ee  ?      [Bunt  n  uup  aa'rtuur  uuy,  uol  ee  P] 
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Bum.  If  your  cheeks  bum  it  is  a  sign  that  some  one  is  talking  about 
you,  and  in  case  they  should  be  backbiting  you,  you  should  say — 

*  Bight  cheek,  left  cheek,  why  do  you  hum  $ 
Cursed  be  she  that  doth  me  any  *arm. 
If  it  be  a  maid,  let  her  be  slaid. 
And  if  it  be  a  widow,  long  let  her  mourn ; 
But  if  it  be  my  own  true  love,  6t«rn,  cheek,  hum,* 

Burrow  [buur*u],  adj,  sheltered. 

Burrow-hurdle  [buur-u  uur*dl],  s,  a  hurdle  with  straw  drawn 
through  it  to  protect  the  ewes  and  young  lambs  from  the  wind. 

Byet  [byet*],  pres.  and  past  tenses  and  p.  p.  of  the  yerb  to  beat. 

Caivins  [kai*vinz].     See  Kewins. 

Call  pcaul],  8,  occasion ;  v.  to  abuse.  *  'Er  called  *n  ev'rythingk  'er 
could  lay  'er  tongue  to  *  (a  yery  common  expression).  [Uur  kauld  n 
ey'rithingk  uur  kd  lai  uur  tung  too.] 

Can,  and  can't  awhile  [kyaan,  kyaa*nt  uwuuyl],  haven't  time.    ^  I'll 
do*t  when  I  can  awhile,'     [Uuyl  duot  wen  uuy  kun  uwuuyi.] 
'I  uny  gothered  my  rosberries  isterday,  I  couldrCi  awhile  afore. 
[Uuy  uni  godh'uurd  muuy  rauz'buuriz  is*tuurdi,  uuy  kuod'nt 
uwuuyl  ufoo^r.] 

Can't  abar  [kyaa*nt  ubaa?],  i;.  to  dislike. 

Can't  be  off  o'  [kyaa-nt  bee  auf  ov],  can't  help.  <  '£m  carCt  he  off 
<f  injoyin'  therselves.'  [Um  kyaant  bee  auf  u  ixijau*yin  dhuur- 
8el*vz.J 

Capital  well  pcyap'itl  wel],  adv.  very  well  indeed. 

Carr  [kyaaT],  v,  to  carry. 

Cast  [kyaa'st],  s.  the  second  swarm  of  a  hive  of  bees.  They  seldom 
swarm  more  than  once. 

Cast  [kyaa'st],  v.  When  sheep  get  on  their  backs,  and  are  unable  to 
get  up,  they  are  said  to  be  '  cast,' 

Casu'lty  [kyazlti],  adj.  doubtful.  "Tis  easuliy  weather.'  [Ti« 
kyaz-lti  wedh'uur.]  'Put  that  thar  yo  (ewe) in  the  t'other  pen, 
^er's  casualty.'  [Put  dhat  dhaa*r  yoa  in  dhii  tudh'uur  pen,  uurs 
kyaziti.] 

Cat'8-head  [kyats'ed-],  a.  a  large  sort  of  apple. 

Chaokle  [chak'l],  v.  to  make  a  rattling  noise.  'The  cups  and 
saaoers  begun  a  cJuiclde,  chackle,  eJuickle*  (Tale  of  a  haunted  house). 
Hens  are  said  to  chackle  after  laying. 

Chainy  oysters  [chai*ni  auyshiinurz],  a.  china  asters. 

Chawny  [chau*ni],  a,  a  chaffinch. 

Chent,  it  is  not. 

Chibbles  [chib'lz],  a.  scalHons  (onions). 
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Ohidlms  [chid'linz]  and  chitlins,  s,  chitterlings;  intestines. 

Choke  [choakl,  5.  chalk.     '  You  be  as  much  like  'ee,  as  choks  's  like 
cheese.'    (A  saying.) 

Chook  [chuok],  t;.  to  throw  lightly ;  to  toss ;  s,  a  call-word  to  pigs. 
Chop  [chop],  V.  to  exchange. 

Christian  [kristin],  s,  a  man  as  distinguished  ^m  an  animal 
Churry  [chuur*i],  s,  a  cherry.     When  the  children  hear  the  cuckoo, 
they  say—  <  Cuckoo,  churry-ttee, 

Lay  a  eggj  an  giv'n  me.* 

Churry  curds  [chuur'i  kuurdz],  s,  the  second  and  third  meala  of 
milk  after  calying.  It  is  used  for  puddings,  which  are  rather  like 
custards. 

Claoket*hole  [klak'uut  oal],  s,  the  seam  of  a  dress,  which  is  left 
partially  unsewn,  to  permit  it  to  be  easily  passed  over  the  head. 
Formerly  called  a  placket-hole. 

Clairins  n^lai'riDz],  s,  the  remains  of  the  apples  after  the  gathering, 
considered  to  belong  to  the  boys  of  the  plGU)e. 

Clang^um  [klang-um],  s,  nectar. 

Clat-breakin'  [klat  brai'kin],  part,  breaking  clods  of  earth.  ^  Our 
Bob's  a  dcU'bredkin'  for  Master  Saanders.' 

Clatty,  adj.  in  large  pieces. 

Cling-flnger  [kling'fing-guurl,  s,  a  large  hairy  caterpillar.  It  is  said, 
if  one  clings  round  your  nnger  it  can  never  be  removed. 

Clip  [klip],  V.  to  cut  the  skin  of  sheep  in  shearing  them ;  also  to  cut 
snort  the  long  hairs  on  horses. 

Clomber  [klom*buur],  v,  to  climb. 

Clutter  [klut'uur],  s.  a  noise ;  v.  to  make  a  noise. 

Cookie  [kok'l],  v,  to  pucker  up.  '  I  knows  your  firock  'U  cockle  if  you 
gets  cotched  in  the  rain.' 

Coddle  [kod'l],  v.  to  boil  gently.  "Er  stans  the  taypot  an'  th' 
stock  (hob);  an*  lets  th'  tay  coddUy  an'  I  can't  abar  coddled  tay.* 

tUur  stanz  dhii  tai*pot  an  dhu  stok,  tm  lets  dhQ  tai  kod'l,  xol  uuy 
:yaa*nt  ubaa'r*  kodld  tai.] 

Collets  [kol'uuts],  s.  small  spring  cabbage. 

Come  a^ain  [kuam  ugyen*],  v,  to  return  after  death.  If  a  spirit  is 
particularly  troublesome,  they  say  *he  comes  strong.^  *You  re- 
members 'Arry  Whitly  as  was  cut  t'  pieces  an  the  line  ?  Well,  he 
cornea  agen  strong,  in  six  pieces.' 

Congee  [kon'jee*],  s.  politeness. 

Coortship  [kooTtship]  and  materimony  [mat-tirimoa'ni].  Drawing 
the  hand  softly  down  the  face  is  said  to  be  like  Courtship,  and 
drawing  it  roughly  up  again  like  Matrimony.  (Yarnton,  Inlxigue 
and  Matrimony.) 
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Core  out  [koar  auwt],  v,  to  clean  new  chimneys^  &c.  by  removing 
pieces  of  brick  ana  mortar.    (Oxford.) 

Cotch,  cotohed  [koch,  kocht],  p.  p,  caught. 

'  He  that  takes  what  isn't  'isn, 
When  he's  cotcht  shall  go  to  pris'n.' 

Cows.  *  The  boy's  gone  by  with  the  cows,^  [Dhu  bwauyz  gaun  buuy 
wi  dhtt  kyiiuwz.]  A  saying  which  means  that  yon  haye  lost  a 
certain  opportimity,  and  are  now  too  late. 

Crap  [krap],  v.  to  crop  or  trim  hedges. 

Crass-orappin'  [kraa's  krap'in],  s.  sowing  the  crops  out  of  their  accus- 
tomed order. 

Cravidge  [krai'vidj],  or  Craves,  a  word  used  in  several  games,  after 
saying  which  you  are  exempt  from  the  rules  of  the  game,  and 
cannot  be  caugnt.    At  Oxford  they  also  say  '  Fen.' 

Creeper  [kree*puur],  s.  a  louse  (general). 

Crig  [krig],  v,  to  cram  fall. 

Crinklin'  [kringklin],  8.  a  small  wrinkled  apple. 

Crock  meat  [krok*  mait].  The  flesh  of  a  drowned  animal,  or  one 
killed  when  not  in  perfect  health,  is  called  crock  meat. 

Cross.  The  dark  marks  across  the  shoulders  of  a  donkey,  some  say, 
were  originally  caused  by  Ohrist  making  a  cross  on  the  ass  on  which 
he  sat ;  and  others,  that  they  were  maoe  by  the  legs  of  Christ  as  he 
rode  into  Jerusalem. 

Crow  [croa],  3,  an  old  word  for  the  fat  fried  with  pig's  liver. 

Cmck  [kruk],  v.  to  bend.  '  Onick  yer  arm  an'  say  you  wish  it  med 
never  come  straight  if  that  thar  yent  (is  not)  true.'  rKruk  ytlr 
aa'rm  un  sai  yoo  wish  it  med  nev'uur  kuum  strait  if  dhat  dhaa-r 
yent  troo.]    (Very  common.) 

Cruck  back  [kruk  bak],  a  bent  pin  (Ckastleton). 

Cmtlins  [krut'linz],  s.  the  remains  of  the  leaf  after  the  lard  is 
extracted,  sometimes  called  scratchins.    {Islip,  Oruklins.) 

Cub  [kub],  8.  a  coop. 

Cubby-house  [kubi  uuws],  a  house  made  by  children  to  play  in. 

Cuckoo  spittle  [kuok'oo  spet'll, «.  the  frothy  matter  sometimes  found 
on  flowers.     (Jomton,  Ouckoo  spit) 

Cull  [kal],  a  fish  called  the  miller's  thumb  (Bloxham), 


Dabbers  [dabniurz],  «.  a  game  played  by  children  with  small  round 
flint  stones.  {Oxford^  Dibs.)  Babber,  «.  a  stone  with  which  the 
game  of  Dabbers  is  played. 

Dabster  [dab'stuur],  8,  a  clever  workman.  '  You  should  set  ee  an  a 
tibetcnin',  ee's  a  dahaier  at  that.' 
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Dag  [dag],  v.  to  cut  off  the  bits  of  wool  round  the  sheep's  taiL 

Daggle  [dag*r|,  v.  to  make  the  skirts  dirty  by  trailing  them  in  the 
mud.  '  Thee  'ast  dctggUd  th'  tail  o'  thy  gown,  aweyer.'  [Dhee  'ast 
dag  id  dhu  tail  u  dhuuy  gyuuwn,  niwey*uur.] 

Dash  [dash],  17.  to  put  in  a  little  of  an  inferior  quality :  usually 
spoken  of  beer.     '  This  beer's  da»hed^  an'  'er  aulus  do  dash  it.' 

Dead  as  a  nit,  quite  dead. 

Dead  at  ditoh-water,  said  of  beer  or  spirits  when  flat. 

Death-tick  [deth  tik],  s.  a  ticking  noise  caused  by  an  insect  getting 
between  the  paper  and  the  wall»  held  to  be  a  sign  of  death. 

Deok  it  (Oxford),  or  Drop  it  (general),  leave  off. 

Deedy  fdee'di],  adj\  thoughtful:  said  of  a  person  who  is  veiy 
handy,  and  thinks  for  herself.  *  She  is  a  very  good  girl,  but  she  isn't 
deedy,*  is  an  ordinary  character  with  a  servant. 

Dermok  [der'uk],  v,  to  worry.  '  If  our  Missis  keeps  an  a  derruckin* 
I  much  longer  I  sh'll  give  'er  wamin.'  [If  uuwr  misis  keeps  an 
uder'ukin  uuy  much  laung'guur  uuy  sh  giv  uur  wau*min.] 

Didn't  ought,  ought  not.     '  Didn't  ought  ta  a  went' 

Dip  Jdip],  V,  to  put  sheep  in  a  liquid  preparation  which  destroys  the 
msects  in  their  wooL 

Difl'abilles  [dis'ubilz],  s.  untidiness ;  disorder. 

Disanfrenly  [dis'anfren*li],  cuJ^,  unfriendly. 

Dish  0'  tay,  s,  a  cup  of  tea.  '  Do  ee  come  in  an'  'av  a  dish  o*  tay  wV 
us '  (me).    [Doo  ee  kuum  in  un  av  u  dish  u  tai  wi  us.] 

Dock  [dok],  V.  to  reduce  any  one's  wages  by  a  certain  sum. 

Dollop,  $,  a  large  quantity. 

Donkey-bred  [dongki  bred],  adj\  low-bred. 

Doors.    See  In  a  doors,  and  Out  a  doors. 

Drill  [dril],  8,  the  trench  between  two  rows  of  potatoes. 

Drownded  [druuwndid],  adj.  drowned.  Tea  that  has  too  much 
water  put  to  it  when  first  made  is  said  to  be  '  drownded.* 

Drown  the  miller's  eye,  v.  to  put  too  much  water  in  a  pudding. 

Dnb-point,  Dub-pointed  [dub  puuynt,  dub  puuyntid],  «.  a  blunt 
point ;  adj.  blunt  at  the  point. 

Ducket  [duk'uut],  8,  a  billhook. 

Dumps  (in  the),  adj,  low-spirited.  'I  be  a  little  bit  down  in  ih' 
dumps  t&  day.' 

Dunggul  [dung'gl],  «.  a  dunghill.     (Muckul,  ChastUtoji,  &c.) 

Dunggul  bred  [dung'gl  bred],  a^^*.  low,  low-bred,  or  low-bom ;  lit 
dunghill  bred. 
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Earnest-money,  a  shilling  given  at  a  hiiing  fair  to  a  servant  to 
'  bind  the  bargaiii.' 

Eat  their  heads  off  fet  dhnur  yedz  auf],  said  of  cattle,  &c.  when 
they  have  cost  for  food  more  than  they  will  sell  for. 

Egg-hot  [eg-  ot-],  8,  egg-flip. 

Eggler  [eg'luur],  s,  a  poulterer. 

Elbow-grase  [elbn  graisj,  s,  hard  rubbing.  '  Gf  't  plenty  o^  elba- 
graiSf  my  wench.  *  [Git  plenti  u  elbtL  ^puis,  muuy  wench.]  '  Plase, 
sir,  I  *a  looked  far  %  an  I  can't  find  it  nooer.'  [Plaiz,  suur,  uuy 
aa  luokt  fBUut»  un  uuy  kyaant  fuuynd  it  noo'uur. J 

Errewig  [er  as  in  errand\  a.  an  earwig. 

Everlastingly  [evuurlaa'stinli],  adv.  continually. 

Every  otherin  one,  every  alternate  one. 


in*  [fag'in],  pres,  part,  cutting  com  with  a  sickle  and  a  hooked 
stick,  qSh^  ^  faggin* "Stick, 

Faggot  [fag'uut],  8.  a  naughty  child.     *  You  little /a^^o^,  you.* 

Faggots  [fag'uuts],  8.  the  pluck  or  lights  of  a  pig  chopped  very  fine 
and  mixed  wim  sage,  onions,  and  suet,  and  put  into  a  skin  like 
sausages  {Moreton  in  the  Marsh  and  Oxford), 

Fall,  8.  autumn. 

Fall  of  rain,  snow,  &c.,  8,  a  shower  of  rain,  &c. 

Fall  npon  [faul  uupun*],  v.  to  assault.  *  Taypot  '05dard  (Woodward) 
'a  bin  an*  fell  upon  Fudd'ny  Gibb'ns,  an'  'e  vows  and  declaars  *ell 
pull  n '  (i.  e.  have  him  up).  [Tai'pot  Uod'uurd  u  bin  un  fel  uupun* 
Fuod'nee  Gib'nz,  un  ee  'vuuwz  un  'deklaa*rz  eel  puol*n.] 

Fallin'  ont  [fau'lin  uuwt],  a,  a  disagreement 

Famelled  [fam'uld],  p.  p,  famished  (Chastleton  and  Bloxham). 

Far  dooes  [faa-r  doo'z],  just  proceedings.  ^  All  I  wants  is  far  dooea, 
And  far  dooes  Til  \  for  all  thee  or  anybody  else.'  FAul  uuy  waunts 
iz  *f^*r  'doo'z,  un  'fiEut*r  *doo'z  uuyl  *aa,  fuur  aiu  *dhee  uur  'en'i 
budi  els.] 

Farm  ont  [faa'rm  uuwt],  v.  to  clean  out.  ^  Farm  out  th'  'en-us 
(hen-house),  851  ee  P '    [Faa'rm  uuwt  dhii  enns,  uol  ee  P] 

Father-in-chnreh  [faa'dhuur  in  chuurch],  8,  the  person  who  gives 
away  the  bride.    A  term  used  chiefly  by  old  people. 

Father^in-law  and  Mother-in-law,  «.  invariably  used  for  Step-father 
and  Step-mother. 

Favour,  v,  to  resemble. 

Fease  [feez],  v.  to  hurry;  to  pant.  ^ As  sun  [suon]  as  I  sin  her  a 
comin'  feaein'  down  the  ooort  [coo'tirt]  I  know'd  thur  wuz  summut 
up.' 

o 
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Fen  [fen],  #.  a  word  used  in  play  which  means  yon  are  free,  and 
cannot  be  caught  (Oxford).  'Crayes'  and  '  crayidge'  generally. 
Fen  keeps  means  you  cannot  keep  marbles,  &c.  when  won ;  fen  ttoaa, 
that  you  cannot  keep  two  if  won. 

Fendin'  an'  provin'  [fen 'din  un  procvin],  part,  bringing  persons 
together  to  proye  or  refute  some  slanderous  tale.  '  Thar^s  gwain  t* 
be  a  fendin  an*  provin'  at  'Amboro*  about  what  Billy  'Arris  said  'e 
yerd  Tonmiy  Long  say  about  Polly  Lar'ner.' 

Femiok  out  (to),  v.  to  clean  out  (to  ferret  out)  (Tamian). 

Fettle  [fet'l],  v.  to  clean  up :  commonly  applied  to  cattl&^heds,  &c. 
(Cntietleton). 

Fieldways  [feclwaiz],  s.  ways  across  fields.  *  If  you  wos  t'  go  Jiel' 
waye  from  Ensimi  t'  *Amboro'  (Ensham  to  Hanboro')  at  night,  you'd 
'a  no  call  f  open  the  gets  (gates),  'cause  a  ghost  5$d  dddt  far  ee.' 
[If  yoo  wuz  ti^  goa  feeTwaiz  frum  En*sum  t£  Am'buuru  ut  nuu3rt« 
yood  aa  noa  ka\3  \Xi  oapn  dihXi  gyets',  kau2  u  goast  uod  duot  faar  ee.] 

Fill-baaket,  s.  a  large  kind  of  pea. 

Filler,  a  thiller  (Horton). 

Fire  an'  liar  (I'll  yet)  (eat)  [Uuyl  yet  fuuyr  an  flaa*r  (flames)],  the 
usual  asseyeration  of  the  boys.  '  Thee  len'  I  thy  knife.'  *  Thee  85t 
nt  gin  I  backP'  *I  66V  *  What  '11  thee  yet?'  *rilyetftre  an' 
.  flar  an'  aU  th'  world  at  one  moufhil  if  I  dwun't.'  HDhee  len  uuy 
dhuuy  nuujrf.  Dhee  not  nt  gin  uuy  bak  ?  Uuy  uol.  Wot  1  dhee 
yet  ?  Uuyl  yet  fuuyr  un  flaa*r  un  aul  dhti  wuurld  ut  wun  muuwf- 
fuol  if  uuy  dwunt.] 

Fit,  adj.  ready.  '  Bless  eo.  Missis,  I  be  fit  t'  drap ;  do  ee  let  ma  set 
down.'  [Bles  ee,  misis,  uuy  bee  fit  tii  drap;  *doo  *ee  let  m(i  set 
duuwn.] 

Fitten  ffitTil,  adj.  fit;  proper.  *  Fyestis  byent  fitten  places  for 
prachers.  [Fyes'tiz  byent*  fit"n  plai'siz  fuur  prai'chuurz.]  'Ghent 
fitten  thee  should'st.'    [Ghent  fit'n  'dhee  *shuodst.] 

Flabberg^ted  [flab'uuigyaa'stid],  p.  p.  astonished. 

Flake  hurdles  [flaik  uur*dlz],  s.  thick  hurdles  made  of  hedge  sticka. 

Flanchin'  [fiaa*nchin],  part,  cutting  apart  the  fingers  of  Woodstock 
gloyes  ready  to  dose. 

Flar  [flaar]  (s.  flare) :  inyariably  used  for  flames. 

Fleeum  [fleenium],  s.  the  leaf  of  a  pig  (Holton).    (Fleeur,  Tarrdmi.) 

Fligd  [fligd],  and  fleshy,  adj.  fledged. 

Flip,  V.  to  fillip  {Tamton). 

Flop  [flop],  s.  food  for  pigs  made  of  meal  or  bran,  stirred  up  with 
*  wa«^ '  or  water. 

Flyers  [fluuyuurz],  s.  oat  chaff. 

Foorcast  [foo-rkyaa'stl,  s.  foresight.  '  He  an't  got  no  fooroagty  an* 
I  dun't  rickon  much  o'  ee.'  [Ee  aa'nt  got  noa  foo*rkyaa*st,  un  uuy 
dunt  rik'n  much  ii  ee.] 
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For  all  thee,  in  spite  of  you. 

Foxjats  (forgets)  [for-juuts],  the  pieces  running  up  between  the  fingers 
of  gloves. 

Form  [form],  8.  style :  usually  bad.  '  What  9k  form  you  'a  done  that 
in.  It  can,  however,  by  an  inflection  in  the  voice,  be  made  to  mean 
a  good  style.  A  hollow  place  in  grass  where  rabbits  have  lain  is 
called  *  a  rabbuf  s  form,  or  foorm.' 

Forrud  [for-ud],  adv.  early.     *  TU  come /arn«^  *  (ffolton). 

Formd  or  yarly  tater*,  early  potatoes. 

Fostnl  [fos'tl],  8,  Forest  Hill,  Oxon  (HoUon). 

Four  o'clock,  a.  a  tea  in  the  hay-field  {Holt&ii,  Mip,  and  Tamton). 

Fowt  [fuuwt],  p.  p,  fought.  '  Our  Jemes  an*  your  Jack  a  fell  out  an' 
fowt^  I  Qo  declaar ! '  [Uuwr  Jemz  un  yoor  Jak  u  fel  uuwt  un 
fuuwt,  uuy  'doo  deklaa'r.] 

Frail  [frail],  «.  a  flail. 

Franzy,  adj,  passionate. 

French  leaf  [french  lee'f,  or  lef], «.  no  leave  at  alL  '  Plase,  sir,  551 
ee  give  I  a  bwihn'  o*  pays  ? '  *  Yes,  you  can  go  an*  gether  ee  some.* 
'  Thenk  ee,  I  *av  gothered  'em.'  *  Well,  thee'st  took  Frenth  lef, 
asn't  ? ' 

Fresh  liquor,  s,  unsalted  lard. 

Fre«  [frezl,  adj,  frozen.  '  I  be  frez  a  cold,  and  starred  (starved)  t' 
death.^    [Uny  bee  frez  u  koald,  un  staa*rd  tti  deth.] 

Frigglin',  adj.  trifling.  *  Ptit  that  frigglirC  crochet  away,  an'  darn 
thy  stock'ns.' 

Ly  Fmm  [frim,  frum],  adj.  healthy ;  crisp. 


Frodg  [f  rojl, «.  anything  filled  very  full  in  a  careless,  confused  manner. 
*?Er  stimed  the  things  in  the  portmantle  [poortman'tl]  all  of  a  frodg,^ 
*  'Er  *a  ptit  a  wedth  t*  (too)  many  in  your  frock,  'tis  a  reg'lar/roligf 
behind.'  [Uur  a  put  u  wedth  tu  meni  in  yoor  frok,  tiz  u  regiuur 
froj  behuuynd.] 

Frodgy  [froj-i],  adv.  untidily  full. 

Frosted  [frau'stid],  adj.  frozen  (vegetables). 

FrouBty  [fruuwsti],  adj.  fusty. 

Fundanoe  [fun'duns],  8.  something  found.  '  This  yer  gyaard  an'  sail 
(guard  and  seal)  was  a  fundanee,  I  picked  'n  up  overright  Oombe 
bruk.'  [Dhis  yuur  gysA'Td  un  sail  wuz  u  fon'duns,  uuy  pikt  n  uup 
oa*vuuruuy't  l[uom  bruk.] 

Fur  ind  [fuur  indl,  8.  the  furthermost  end.  'Thee  pfit  this  yer 
whate  straa  a'  the  fur  ind  o'  the  rickurd,  66t '  (wilt  thou)  ?  [Dhee 
put  dhis  yuur  wait  straa*  u  dhil  futur  ind  u  dhii  rikniurd,  not? ] 

FuMy  [fus'i],  adj,  dressy.  '  I  think  you  will  like  the  make  of  that 
dress,  it  is  Tery  fussy '  {Oxford), 

Fast  beginnin'  [fust  bigin*in],  the  beginning. 

o  2 
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Chukp  [gyaa'p],  8,  a  disease  in  chickens. 

Galley  hill  [gyal'i  il],  the  usual  name  for  Witney  Union,  which  is 
situated  on  GhJley  Hill. 

Ganger  [gyang'uur],  s,  a  foreman  on  the  railway. 

Oay  [gyai*],  a,  a  swing ;  v,  to  swing. 

Get  over,  to  overcome. 

Get  sliet  an  [get  shet  an],  v,  to  get  rid  of. 

Get  the  better  an,  to  overcome  ;  to  take  advantage  of. 

Get  up  a  notohf  t<o  improve  in  circumstances  or  position. 

Gibber  [jih-uur],  8,  a  horse  that  viciously  runs  backwards. 

Giddlin*  [gyid'lin],  adj,  giddy ;  thoughtless. 

Give  out  [giv  uuwt],  v.  to  leave  off. 

Olib  up  [glib  uup],  v.  to  trip  one  up  on  the  ice. 

Glibby  [glib'i],  adj,  slippery,  as  ice  is. 

Glide  [glci'd],  V.  to  slide  (Bloxham), 

Olove  master  [gluv*  maa-stuur],  «.  the  glover  who  gives  out  the 
Woodstock  gloves  to  be  made. 

Glovresses  [gluvrisiz],  8.  women  who  make  the  Woodstock  gloves. 

Gluts  an*  famines,  plenty  and  scarcity.  *  'Tis  glide  an'  famines^  gluts 
avL  famines^  wi^  that  family.' 

Go  on  at,  v,  to  scold.  '  'Er's  aulus  agwain  an  at  I.'  [Uurz  au-lus 
ugwai'n  an  ut  uuy.] 

Go  right  (to),  v.  to  go  to  heaven.  '  I  knowed  'e  went  right,  far  a  says 
t'  I,  a  save,  *'  I  'a  sin  a  angel ;  ^  an'  I  says,  '*  'Av  ee,  father  P  "  an'  a 
.  says,  **  !Ees ;  "  an'  I  says,  '*  Did  a  spake  to  ee,  father  P  "  an'  a  says, 
'*  Ees,  my  wench,  a  did ;  a  says,  *  Joe,  I  wants  ee.' "  '  [Uuy  noad 
ee  went  ruuyt,  far  u  sez  tti  uuy,  u  sez,  Uuy  u  sin  u  ai*njl ;  un  uuy 
sez,  Av  ee  faa'dhuur  P  im  u  sez,  Ees ;  un  uuy  sez.  Did  u  spaik  tco 
ee,  faa'dhuur  P  im  u  sez,  Ees,  muuy  wench,  u  did ;  u  sez,  Joa,  uuy 
waunts  ee.] 

Golden-ohain  [gooldn  chain],  a.  the  blossoms  of  the  laburnum  tree. 

OoUaker  [gol-ukuur],  a,  the  throat  {Blackthorn), 

Gore-eroWt  a.  carrion  crow.     {Bloxham  and  Tamton,) 

Graat  [graa*tl,  a,  a  groat.  *  There's  uny  [un-i]  a  graat  a  year's 
difference  between  them  as  works  and  &em  as  plays,  and  them  as 
plays  gets  it.'    This  saying  is  also  current  in  Wiltshire  (Akerman). 

Oraft  [graa'ft],  a.  a  draining  tool,  almost  like  a  spade. 

Grammered  in.     See  Grinted  in. 

Green  geese,  unfatted  geese.  They  should  be  eaten  on  Old  Michael- 
mas Day. 

Orinsard  grounds,  a,  pasture  fields. 
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Glinted  in  [grin*tid  in],  t.  e,  dirt  that  will  not  come  off  in  washing. 
At  Holton  they  say  *  Grammered  in.' 

Oronnd  ash  [gruuwnd  ash],  a,  an  ash  plant.  '  I'l  gi'  tha  a  ground 
ash  about  thee  back  if  tha  d56sn't  be  off.'  [TJuyl  gidhni  u  gruuwnd 
ash  ubuuw't  dhee  bak  if  dhh  duosnt  bee  ai^.] 

Gyem  [gyem*!  s,  a  game.  '  Len's  'a  a  gyem  at  kyards/  [Lens  aa  u 
gyem*  ut  kyaa"^iz.] 

[^Nb  H  is  aspirated,'} 

Haam  [aa*m],  s.  stubble  cut  after  the  com  ia  carried.  Applied  to  the 
straw  of  white  crops  only. 

Hack,  V.  to  cut  peas. 

Hack  an'  hommer  [ak*  un  om'uurj,  v.  to  stammer  from  confusion ;  to 
hesitate;  to  attempt  unsuccessmlly.  Also»  *ack  a/nd  *ar,  *Dwun't 
stan'  a  *ackin*  an'  'omTnerin*  thar.'  [Dwunt  stan  u  akin  uu 
om'uurin  dhaa'r.] 

Hackle  [ak'l],  v,  to  rake  hay  into  rows  after  it  has  been  'tedded : ' 
usually  called  to  hackle  tn,  or  up,    (To  leet,  ffoUon.) 

Hadlans  [adiunz],  s.  the  top  and  bottom  lands,  which  are  ploughed 
the  reverse  way  to  the  others. 

Half-a-two  [aa*f  u  too],  in  two. 

Hames  [ai'mz],  s.  irons  round  the  collar  of  the  trace  harness. 

Handy  [aau'di],  adv.  about ;  near.  '  That  thar  pig  weighs  haridy  ten 
scor.'    [Dhat  dhaa'r  pig  waiz  aan'di  ten  skor.] 

Hangkitoher  danoe  [angkichuur  daans],  8.  a  country  dance  per- 
formed with  handkerchiefs. 

Harvest  Home,  the  dinner  formerly  given  by  the  farmers  to  their 
workmen  when  the  harvest  was  finished.  The  following  Song  was 
always  sung : — 

*  Here's  a  health  unto  our  Master, 

The  Founder  of  the  feast. 
I  pray  to  Q-od  with  all  my  heart 
His  soul  in  heaven  may  rest ; 
And  that  ev'rythink  may  prosper, 

Whatever  he  takes  in  hand ; 
For  we  are  all  his  servants. 
And  all  at  his  command. 

Then  drink,  boys,  drink, 

And  see  that  you  do  not  spill ; 
For  if  you  do  you  shall  drink  two, 
For  tis  our  Master's  will. 

' Here's  a  health  unto  our  Misteiis, 

The  best  in  one  and  twenty. 
Hei^ho !  is  it  so,  is  it  so,  is  it  so ! 
Fill  him  up  a  Httle  fuller, 
For  methinks  he  seems  but  empty, 
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And  down  let  him  go,  let  him  go,  let  him  go. 

And  if  he  drinks  too  deep 

He  can  go  to  bed  and  Bleep, 
And  drive  away  all  sorrow,  care,  and  woe/ 

Hasty  Diok,  «.  hasty  pudding.  ('Hasty  Dick,  stirred  wi*  a  stick.' 
—ChasUeton.) 

Bbttoh.  [ach],  8.  a  broad  piece  of  wood  placed  across  the  entrance  to 
a  bam,  &c.,  to  prevent  the  cattle  passing  through. 

BbraiLolied  [au'mchdj,  p.p.  tossed  by  a  bull.  '  If  thee  gu*st  in  awuld 
Dan'l  Sraain's  claaos,  'is  buU  '11  ^aunch  tha.'  HI  dhee  guost  in 
aa*wuld  Dani  Braa*ynz  klaaw's  iz  buol  ul  auTncn  dbu.]  {WUnetf 
dialect.) 

Hayn  up  [ai-n  uup],  v.  to  reserve  grass  for  hay. 

Heal  up  [ee'l  uup],  Hold  up,  v.  to  leave  off  raining.  '  I  thinks  'toll 
*eal  up  prensly.'    [XJuy  thingks  tuol  ee*l  uup  prens'li.] 

Heart  [aaTt],  a.  condition  :  spoken  of  land.  '  This  ground's  (field)  in 
sich  had  eart.  chent  no  use  to  sow  whate  ner  wuts  (wheat  nor  oats^ ; 
I  thinks  I  sh  11  plant  taters,  unly  they  beggars  the  land  so.'  [Dhis 
gruuwndz  in  sich  bad  aa*rt,  chent  noa  eus  tii  soa  wait  nuur  wuts ; 
uuy  thingks  uuy  sh  plant  tai'tuurz,  unli  dhai  beg'uurz  dhii  laand 
soa.] 

Heave,  Heary  fee'v,  ee-vi],  v.,  adj,  to  give  out  moisture;  dam^. 
*  This  bacon  s  ^eavy ;  it  gives  on  account  of  the  weather.'  [Dms 
bai'knz  ee'vi ;  it  givz  on  ukuw*nt  u  dhti  wedh'uur.]    {Ox/or£) 

Hebben  [eb*n],  e.  heaven.  '  When  us  go's  to  'ebben  the  Missisis  uU 
'a  to  wait  uj>on  wee  sarvunts.'  [Wen  us  guos  tii  eb*n  dh&  mis'iaiz 
uol  aa  tu  wait  uupun*  wee  saa'rvunts.] 

Heckutiu'  [ek'utin],  adj.  hacking.  ''Er  a  got  a  naasty  'eckutin 
cough,  an'  I  shouldn't  5$nder  if  'er  went  in  a  decline  one  of  thaae 
yer  days.'  [Uur  a  got  u  naa'sti  ek'utin  kau'f,  un  uuy  shuodnt 
uon'duur  if  uur  went  in  u  dikluuyn  wun  u  dhaiz  yuur  cfaiz.] 

Heft  [eft],  V.  to  weigh  in  the  hand.  '  'Em  be  proper  'eavy,  thee  jest 
^eft  'em.'  [^°^  L>ee  prop*uur  evi,  dhee  jest  eft  um.]  Also  used  in. 
the  sense  of  to  *  lift '  at  x  amton. 

Hekth  [ekth],  s.  height. 

Hel-rake  [el*  raik],  s.  a  large  rake  used  in  the  hay-field. 

Hen-U8  [en*  us],  s.  a  fowl-house. 

Hen  with  one  ohiok.  To  be  as  busy  as  a  ^  en  mth  one  chick  is  to  make 
a  ^eat  fuss  over  a  little  work.  They  also  say  *  as  proud  as  a  hen 
with  one  chick.' 

Here  be  I,  whar  be  you  t  [yuur  bee  uuy,  waa*r  bee  yoo  ?],  an  expres- 
sion referring  to  a  plum-pudding  with  the  plums  a  long  way 
ap6^ 

Hilt  [hilt],  i?.  p.  held.     '  The  rain  'ilt  up.'    *  'E  'Ut  my  'orse.' 

Hilt  [hilt],  8.  a  young  sow  that  has  not  had  a  litter. 
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ffindfast  [uuyndfust*],  adv,  backwards.  '  Turn  'tndfuft,  I  tell  tha, 
an'  then  tha  canst  carr  \'  [Tunm  unyndfust*,  uuy  tel  dhu,  un 
dhen  dhu  kyanst  kyaaT  t.] 

Hit  it  off  [it  it  auf],  v.  to  agree. 

Hitoh  [ich],  v.  To  hitch  a  dress  is  to  sew  a  piece  on  the  top  of  tlie 
skirt  {HoUon), 

Hold  over  [oaid  oavuurj,  s.  a  paper  given  to  a  publican  before  he 
gets  a  licence,  authorizing  him  to  sell  beer  in  the  name  of  the  former 
occupant. 

Homble  about  [om*bl],  v.  to  pull  about. 

Honesty  [on'isti],  s.  the  wild  clematis.  The  boys  smoke  the  sticks, 
which  are  porous  like  cane. 

Hoorded  [oo-rdid]  eggfs,  eggs  preserved  in  summer  in  lime,  or 
sawdust,  to  be  sold  in  the  winter. 

Hooter  [oo-tuur],  s,  a  tin  cup  tapering  to  a  point  for  warming  beer, 
&c.    Called  a  *  Joram'  at  Btghrook, 

Hot  needle  aoi'  bnmin'  thread.  Anything  that  is  sewn  very  slightly 
is  said  to  be  made  '  with  a  ^ot  needle  an*  bumin'  thrtad,^ 

House  [uuws],  8.  the  living-room  of  the  farm-house. 

Hnok  fuk],  Huck  up,  v,  to  pick ;  to  pick  out.  '  Til  lend  ee  a  spade, 
an  you  can  ^uck  the  worms  up  for  yourself.' 

Hurry.  '  You  shouldn  do  nothun  in  a  ^urry  but  ketch  flaes '  (fleas). 
[Yoo  shuod'nt  doo  nuthn  in  u  uuri  but  kech  flaiz.]    A  saying. 

HuBsy  [uz'i],  8.  a  calico  case  for  needles  and  cotton. 

ni-conyainient  [il  konvainiunt],  adj,  inconvenient.  'Poverty's  no 
sin,  but  'tis  very  iU-<onvainient* 

In,  prep,  entered  on.  '  This  is  my  birthday — ^isterday  I  was  uny  in 
my  ten(th  year),  but  to-day  I  be  agwain  an  for  leben.'  [Dhis  iz 
muuy  burth'dai — ^is'tuurdi  uuy  wuz  imi  in  mi  ten,  bt  tu  dai  uuy 
bee  ugwai'n  an  fuur  leb'n.] 

In-a-doors  [in  u  dooTz],  in  the  house.  '  My  Missis  yent  in'a-door8 
jest  now,  but  I  be  amwust  sartain  'er'l  be  yer  thereokly.'  [Muuy 
Mis'is  yent  in  u  doo'rz  jest  nuuw,  bt  uuy  bee  umwust*  saa'rtn  uurl 
bee  yuur  dhtirek'li] 

In  all  my  bom  days  [in  aul  muuy  bau*m  daiz],  ever  since  I  was 
bom. 

In  nuse  [in  neu*s],  usually.  'What  in  nu8e  is  the  price  of  nut- 
megs?' {Witney). 

In  print  [in  print],  adj.  very  neat  and  orderly.     *  'Er's  all  inpnnt* 

Innards  [inuurdz],  intestines. 

Ips  [ips])  8.  the  pods  of  the  dog-rose.  '  Tull  [tuol]  ('twill)  be  a  'aid 
wmter,  thur  be  so  many  ip$  an'  aaz  (haws)  an  the  'edges.' 
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It  awhiles  [it  uwaaylz],  yet.  '  Eggs  "be  sa  chep  I  dun't  myen  t'  sel 
none  it  awhiles,  I  snail  'oord  'em.'  [Egz  bee  sti  chep  uuy  dunt 
myen'  tHi  sel  nun  an  um  it  uwauy*lz,  uuy  sbl  oo'rd  um.] 

Jest  about  [jest  ubuuw't],  just  about.  '  'Er  jest  about  did  gi'n  a 
settin'  down.*    [Uur  jest  ubuuwt  did  gin  u  set'n  duuwn.] 

Xaw  [kyau*]y  8,  a  silly  person.  '  Now  then,  kaw,  wos  (what  have 
you)  bin  adoin'  an  now  P '  [Nudh*  en*,  *kyau*,  wos  bin  udoo'in  an 
nuuw  P] 

Seach.  up  [keech  uup],  v,  to  take  up  water  by  lading. 

Keep  [keep],  a,  growing  clover,  grass,  <&a  for  cattle. 

Keyvins  [kyevinz],  8,  the  refuse  of  the  straw,  <&c.  after  thrashing. 
(Taniton,  Caiyms.) 

Kind  [kyuuynd],  adj.  thriving ;  good-bred  :  spoken  of  cattle. 

Kittdn'-gate  [kis'in  gyet*],  «.  a  gate  with  three  posts,  through  which 
only  one  person  can  pass  at  a  time. 

Kit  [kit],  8,  the  whole ;  the  aggregate.     '  Th'  ul  (whole)  kit  an  ee.' 

Kiver  [kyivuur],  8,  a  trough  to  make  dough,  butter,  &c.  in ;  17.  to 
cover.  *  I  hivers  *em  up  wi'  mowld.*  [Uuy  kyivuurz  um  uup  wi 
muuwld.] 

Ladyfled  [lai'difuuyd],  adj.  ladylike. 

Lagged  [lagd],  adj.  tired. 

Land  (a)  [u  laand],  8.  a  ridge  and  a  furrow. 

Lap  [lap],  V.  to  wrap. 

Lardy-oake  [laa*rdi  kyai'k],  8.  lard  cake.    Also,  Fatty-cake. 

Last  oaat  [laa's  kyaa*stl,  the  last ;  the  end.  *  'Em  '11  varlike  pay  ee 
a  scor  or  two,  but  em  wuon't  pay  ee  the  last  cast  of  alL'  [Uml 
vaa*rluuy*k  pai  ee  u  skor  uur  too,  bt  um  wunt  pal  ee  dhtl  laa's 
kyaa'st  uv  aul.] 

Lather  [ladhnir],  ladder  (Bloxham). 

Laukfl  a  massy  [lauks  u  masi],  inteTJ.  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
'  liauks  a  massy  !  well  I  never !  if  yer  yent  our  Nancy.'  [Lauks  u 
masi  I  wel  uuy  nevuur !  if  yuur  yent  uuwr  Nan'sL  J 

Lay  down  [lai  duuwn],  v.  to  convert  arable  into  pasture  land  by 
sowing  grass  seed. 

Lay  down  [lai  duuwn],  v.  to  place  Woodstock  gloves  when  completed 
between  *  press  boards.'  They  are  usually  '  pressed '  by  the  glover- 
esses  sitting  upon  them. 

Lay  still  [lai  stil],  v.  not  to  be  at  work.  ^  I  'a  bin  led  still  sence  a 
wik  ago  come  next  Thuzday.'   [Uuy  u  bin  led  stil  sens  u  wik  ugoa* 
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kuum  nekB  Thuz'di.  ]  Said  also  of  horses.  '  My  ole  mar 's  got  quite 
fresh  sence  'er's  led  eiill,*  [Miiuy  oal  maa*rz  got  kwuuyt  fresh  sens 
uurz  led  stil.] 

Leak  [leek],  s,  drop.     'Tha's  eVry  leak  q>  milk'  (Ch^ord). 

Lease,  v,  to  glean.     See  Lezzin. 

Led  [led],  s.  a  Hd.  'I  'a  lost  th'  led  o'  th'  kittle.'  [Uuy  a  laust  dhli 
led  u  dhtk  kit'l]  (general). 

Leddn  (leaning)  [led'n],  s.  an  inclination  ;  a  wish.  'All  'ees  leddn 
lays  twards  fiEirmin  .     [Aul  ee'z  led*n  laiz  twaurdz  foa'rmin.] 

Len  [len],  adj.  lean.  *  I  be  one  o'  Phareh's  len  kind,  I  be.'  [XJuy 
bee  wun  u  Fai'riz  len  kyuuynd,  uuy  bee.] 

Lens  'a't  [lens  aa't],  let  us  (me)  have  it. 

Lezzin',  or  Lyezzin'  [lez'in]  (at  Handbro*),  [lyez-in]  (at  Witney  and 
Southleigh),  prea,  part,  leasing  (gleaning). 

LigBter  [lig*stuur],  «.  a  lie ;  a  liar  (Blackthorn), 

Limb  [lim],  v,  to  use  violently ;  to  impair. 

Lissom  [lis'um],  adv,  active ;  supple.  *  The  liaaoinnesa  took  off  the 
unkedness.' 

Lit  on,  past  tense  of  to  '  light  upon '  {Holton). 

Loft  [lau-ft],  adv.  unwilling.     '  I  wuz  very  loft  t'  d85't '  [duot]. 

Love-an-idle  [luv  un  uuydl],  a.  the  heartsease. 

Love-child  [luv  chuuyld],  a.  an  illegitimate  child. 

Love  feast,  a  meeting  in  chapel  of  Primitive  Methodists,  when  each 
member  tells  his  or  her  religious  experience. 

Lubber-yed  (head)  [lub'uur  yed],  s,  a  stupid  person. 

LiLok-money,  money  returned  by  the  seller  '  for  luck '  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  bargain.     '  What  'U  ee  giV  I  (eniphat,  gi*  ma)  for  Iwk  $  * 

Lug  [lug],  V.  to  carry  a  heavy  weight.  '  I  sin  'er  a  luggin^  a  gret 
baskut  along.* 

Lumbemm  [lum*buurum1,  a.  an  awkward,  clumsy  person.  'Well 
done,  lumbervm,  thee  'ast  broke  a  chainy  saaser  to-day,  and  a  tay- 
cup  isterday.*  [Wei  dun,  lum'buurum^  dhee  ast  broiok  u  chai'ni 
saa'suur  td  dai,  un  u  tai'kuup  is'tuurdi.] 

Lunge,  v.  to  lean  heavily  (Bloxkam), 

Lusty  [lus'ti],  adj.  stout. 

Magpies.    It  is  very  unlucky  to  see  more  than  two  together : — 

'  One's  a  weddin'. 
Two's  mirth, 
Three's  a  berrin', 
Four's  death.' 

Maisenter  [mai'sntuur],  a,  a  mason  (general). 
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Mam  and  Bad  [mam  un  dad],  father  and  mother.  '  It  used  to  be 
Mam  and  Dad  and  Pomdge,  and  then  'twas  Father  and  Mother 
and  Broth,  but  now  'tis  Pa  and  Ma  and  Soup^  (ChastUUm),  A 
saying  referring  to  farmers'  children.  Labourers  children  now 
usually  say  Mam  and  Dad. 

Mash  [mash],  s,  the  usual  name  for  a  marsh.  Marsh  Gibbon  is 
always  called  Mash.     *  Q-ooin'  f  Mash  f  day  P '  {Blackih<ym). 

Mashed  sugar  [mashd  shuog-aur],  s,  moist  sugar  {Nortldeigh), 

Master  [maa'stuur],  used  instead  of  Sir  to  an  employer.  '  Yer's  the 
money,  Willum.'     '  Thenk  ee,  Maaster,^ 

Maukin  [mau-kin],  s.  a  mop  for  cleaning  ashes  out  of  the  oven. 

Manlyem,  Manlyam  [maul-yam*],  s.  Uie  lapwing. 

Mawksy  [mau'ksi],  adj.  soft ;  tasteless,  as  over-ripe  pears  or  apples 

often  are. 
Mawky  [mau'ki],  adj,  over-sweet. 

Mawl  an*  limb  [maul  un  lim],  v.  to  pull  about  in  rough  play. 

Mayhap»  Mayhaps  [myaa-pe],  adv.  perhaps  (Chastletoti  and  Holton). 

Meet^ners,  Mait'ners  [mee-t-n-nuurz,  mai*t-n>nuurz],  s.  Nonconform- 
ists ;  also  called  Ckapd  people. 

Mesh  [mesh],  s.  a  mash  made  of  bran  for  horses  (general). 

Miff,  8.  a  slight  quarrel.     '  We  'a  'ad  a  bit  of  a  miff.* 

Minnie  [min*ee],  s.  a  minnow. 

MiBohiefltd  [mis'chifuol],  adj.  mischievoua  "£'s  the  mischtef- 
f idlest  little  chap  as  ever  I  sin  in  all  my  born  days.'  [£e*z  dhii 
mis'chifuolist  lit'l  chap  uz  ev'uur  uuy  sm  in  aul  muuy  bau'm 
daiz.]  (general). 

MoUem  [mol'uum],  s.  a  heron. 

Moom  [moo*m],  v.  to  moan.     '  That  poor  baby  do  moom.* 

Moots  [moo'ts],  8.  stumps  of  felled  trees  (Holton). 

Men  [muuw],  s.  the  com  stacked  in  the  bam  (general). 

Monnd  [muuwnd],  «.  a  fence  (general). 

Mouse,  8.  a  small  piece  of  meat  under  the  spare-rib  of  a  pig,  about 
the  size  of  a  mouse. 

Month-manlin*  [muuwth  mau'lin],  adj.  loud  talking ;  brawling. 

Mowlter  [muuwltuur],  v.  to  moult     *  That  thar  'en's  a  mowltenn.' 

Muoky  [muki],  adj.  not  fit  to  be  eaten;  not  cleanly  cooked 
{Holton). 

Mudgemm  [muj'uuram],  8.  the  fat  fried  with  pig's  liver:  called 
*fiy'  at  Oxford. 

Mnllin  [mul*in],  8.  the  head-gear  of  a  cart-horse. 
Mnmohanoe  [mum'chaans],  v.  to  sit  quietly  thinking. 
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Mnn,  Kind  ye,  used  for  emphasis,  &c.  '  D55't  theeself ;  I  be  tired, 
mun.* 

Muster,  Mister.    Maerster,  Master  (IsUp), 

Myen  set  out  [my en*  set  uuwt],  s,  a  poor  affair.  '  I  do  call  that  a 
my  en  (mean)  set  out,*    [Uuy  doo  kaul  dhat  u  myen*  set  uuwt.] 

Hailpaster  [nail'paastuur],  a,  a  gimlet. 

Har-a-one-an-ee,  or  Nam-an-ee  Fnaar  u  wun  an  ee,  naa'rn  an  ee], 
never  a  one  of  you.  *  I  dun*t  keer  for  nar-a-one-an-ee,  nor  nar-a- 
two-an-ee  nither,  s'  thar  I '  [Uuy  dunt  kee'i^r  fuur  naar  u  wun 
an  ee,  nuur  naar  u  too  an  ee  nuuy'dhuur,  si!i  dhaa'r  !]  '  I  wun't 
let  nam-an-ee  'a  't '  (have  it). 

Ham  [naa'rn],  neither ;  never  a  one.  '  Two  men  met  one  another  at 
'Ainboro*  between  the  lights,  an*  one  says  f  t'other,  **  I  knowed 
'twuz  you,"  an'  t'other  says,  **I  knowed  'tWuz  you,"  an*  'twuzn't 
nam  an  um.'    *  Aan't  ee  got  nar  a  whip ? '    ' No,  I  aan't  got  nam* 

Hatomy  [nat'iunuuy],  Notomy,  a,  a  very  thin  person.  ''Er  little 
un's  nuth'n  but  a  natomy*   [Uur  lit'l  unz  nuth'n  bt  u  nat'umuuy*.] 

Hatty  [nat'i],  adj.  neat. 

Haul  [naol],  s.  an  awl. 

Hauls  [naulz],  s,  belongings. 

Hear  [nee'r,  nee'iir],  adj\  stingy.  '  '£e's  that  near  'ee'd  skin  a  flint 
for  a  aipmey  (halfpenny),  if  a  spwilt  a  knife  wuth  a  penny  a-doin' 
an't.'  [Eez  dhat  'nee'r  ee'd  skin  u  iflint  fuur  u  ai*p-m-mee,  if  u 
spwuuylt  u  nuuyf  wuth  u  pen'i  u  doo  in  aant.] 

Hipper  [nip-uur],  s,  an  iron  bar  with  which  stakes  are  driven  into 
the  ground. 

Ho  good  an,  or  of,  of  no  use.  '  Tha's  no  good  anVl.*  [Dhas  noa 
guod  an  tii  uuy.] 

Ho  gret  sheks  [noa  gret  sheks],  not  very  good  (no  great  shakes).  '  I 
hope  yours  is  a  good  boy.'  *  'Ee's  no  gret  sheks,  sir.'  [Eez  noa  gret 
sheks,  suur.] 

Hoberry  [noa*buuri],  nobody.  *  I  never  says  nuth'n  t*  noberry,  an' 
noberry  dun't  never  say  nuth'n  t'  I.'  [Uuy  nevuur  sez  nuth'n  tti 
noa'buuri,  un  noa'buuri  dunt  nevuur  sai  nuth'n  tti  uuy.] 

Hoddle  [nodi],  v,  n,  to  nod.     * 'Ow  a  noddles  *ia  'ead.' 

Hooer  [noo'uur],  adv,  nowhere.  *I  ben't  agwain  7iooef\*  [Uuy 
bent  ugwai'n  noo'uur.] 

Hor  [nuur]  is  always  used  for  than. 

Hose-holes  [noaz  oalz],  s,  the  nostrils. 

How  an'  again  [nnuw  un  ugai'n],  now  and  then  (Oo^ord). 

Ho-ways  [noa*waiz],  not  at  all.  '  I  goos  V  church  or  chapel,  am,  I 
byent  noways  bigoted.'  [Uuy  guoz  tii  chuurch  ur  chap'l,  aa*m,  I 
byent'  noa'waiz  big'utid.] 
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Hubs  [nus],  e.  nurse,  as  in  the  old  song  : — 

'  When  a  man's  a  little  bit  poorly 
'Ee  makes  a  fuss^  wants  a  nuas, 
Tliinks  'ee*s  gooin'  t'  die  right  surely. 
Sens  for  a  doctor,  which  makes  un  wuss.* 

Vutter  [nut'uur],  v,  to  whinny.  The  whinnying  of  a  colt  is  called 
nuUering. 

Odds  [odz],  8,  difference ;  concern.  '  A  says  t'  I,  ^  Bist  agwain  to 
our  town  fyest  P  "  an'  I  says  t'  ee,  **  What  odds  T"  [U  sez  tii  "uuy, 
Bist  ugwai'n  tii  uuwr  tuuwn  fyest"?  un  "uuy  sez  tti  -ee,  Wot  odz  P] 

*  Ghent  no  odds  to  you.*    [Ghent  noa  odz  tii  yoo.] 

Otbl  [of 'ul],  8.  the  inferior  parts  of  meat.  Also  spoken  of  straw, 
hay,  &c.     *  Offal  'ay,'  *  offcU  straw.' 

Old,  cuiv.  serious ;  bad  tempered. 

Old  England,  the  provinces.  '  Tom  Wilsdon  went  to  Lunnun,  and 
stopt  a  wik,  and  when  a  come  back  a  said,  Qiy'  I  Old  England  J 

Old  standards,  natives  of  a  place.  '  I  and  Master  Yiner  be  the  uny 
two  old  standards  left.' 

Oolf  [uolf],  J.  a  wolf.  'You  bad  bwoy  you,  a  great  ooZ/ shall  et  (eat) 
ee.'    [lii  bad  bwau*y  yoo,  u  gret  uolf  shl  et  ee.] 

Oonder,  Oonderftd  [uon-duur,  uon'duurfl],  8.,  v.,  adj.  wonder ;  to 
wonder ;  wonderSPiil.  *  Tha's  a  oonder/ul  pretty  little  crem-jug  o' 
youm.'  *  'Tis,  en'  it  (isn't  it)  P.  I  65n  'im  (or  winned  'nj  at  Bam  far ' 
(Bampton  fair).  [Dhas  u  uon'duurfl  pret'i  liti  krem  jug  u  yoo*m. 
Tiz,  en  it  ?  uuy  uon  im  ut  Bam  faa*r.J 

Order  [amrduurl,  8,  condition.     *  I   be  out  a  order  a  bit  t'  day.' 

*  'Ee's  'orses  bee  in  capital  good  order.'    [Eez  au'siz  bee  in  kyap'itl 
good  au'rduur.] 

Or'nary  [au'muuri],  very  plain.  '  You  shouldn't  call  her  ugly,  'tis 
wicked,  'cause  us  be  all  as  Gk)d  Amighty  made  us ;  you  should  say 
or'nary.'  [Yoo  shuod'nt  kaul  uur  uug'li,  tiz  wik'id,  kauz  us  bee 
aul  uz  Ghxi  Umuuyti  maid  us ;  yoo  shuod  sai  au'muurL] 

Ont  a  doors  [uuwt  u  doo*rz],  out  of  the  house. 

Ont  an  [uuwt  an]  (to  make  a  good  or  bad).  '  They  made  a  poor 
Old  an'f 

Ont-ast,  Ont-exed  [unw-taa-st,  uuw^tek-sd]  (to  be),  to  have  had  the 
banns  publishea  in  church  the  third  time. 

Outside  [uuwtsuuydl,  the  most.  *  I'll  gi'  tha  seben  pown  far  'n, 
an'  tha's  th'  outsitiB  I  can  give.'  [TJuyl  gidh'u  seb'n  puuwn  £EUi*m, 
Tin  dhas  dhii  uuwtsuuyd  uuy  kyaan  giv.] 

Overdone,  p.  p.  having  too  much  or  too  many  of  anything.  *  They 
be  overdone  wi'  'ens.' 

Oyerright  [oa'vuuruuyt], prep,  opposite.     * 'E  lives  overright  we.' 

Oxed  about  [oksd  ubou*t],  v.  trodden  about  by  the  hoofs  of  cattle  : 
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spoken  of  soft  mould  or  grass,  where  the  marks  of  their  feet  would 
show  {Holton), 

Paddle  [pad*l],  a,  an  instrument  with^a  long  handle  used  for  digging 
up  weeds :  called  a  *  spud '  at  Chastleton. 

Page  [paij],  8.  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  number  on  it  given  to  the 
gloveress  by  the  '  gloye-master,"  referring  to  a  page  in  his  book 
where  her  name  is  to  be  found.  To  have  a  *page^  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a  permanent  hand. 

Paiik  [pangk],  v,  to  pant. 

Partly  [paa'rtli],  adv.  is  much  used,  as,  '  I  knows  partly  t'U  rain.' 
*  I  knows  partly  'twunt.* 

Pass  the  time  o'  day,  v,  to  greet  civilly. 

Passel  (parcel)  [pas-l],  s,  a  large  number.     ^  What  a  pasael  o'  folk.* 

Peculiar,  a,  a  petunia  (Bletchingdon), 

Pedigree  [pedigree],  s.  a  long  story. 

Pen-feathered,  pp.  Spoken  of  birds  when  the  feathers  begin  to 
come.     * '  Em  bent  pen-feathered  it  (yet).' 

Peter  Grievance  [pee'tuur  gree'vuns],  s.  a  cross,  fretful  child.  *  What 
a  Peter  Grievance  you  be ! — thar,  'ole  thee  tongue,  an*  Mam  '11  gi' 
tha  a  sugared  tater.'  [Wot  u  Pee'tur  Gree'vuns  yoo  bee ! — dhaaT, 
oal  dhee  tung,  un  Mam  1  gidh'u  u  shuog'urd  tai'tuur.]  *  Tou  be  a 
reglar  Peter  Grievance,^ 

Philander  [filaan-duur],  v.  to  wander  about 

Pickid  [pik'id],  adj.  thin  and  pale.  'You  must  take  keer  [kee'ur] 
o*  your  Bob,  'e  looks  very  pickid,* 

Piece  o'  work  [pees  u  wuurk],  a,  a  disturbance. 

Pin-a-sight  [pin*  u  suuyt],  8,  a  child's  peep-show,  made  of  the 
-petBda  of  flowers  pasted  on  glass  and  covered  with  paper. 

Piny  [puuyni],  8.  a  peony. 
Pip  [pip]y  8.  a  disease  in  chickens. 

Piper  [puuypuur],  8,  a  horse  that  makes  a  wheezing  noise  going  up- 
Pipped  [pipt].     When  an  egg  is  cracked  by  the  chick  it  is  said  to  be 

pipped.    *  Our  'en  's  a  settin',  an*  er  'a  got  two  eggs  pipped.*    [TJuwr 

en'z  u  set*in,  un  uur  u  got  too  egz  pipt.] 

Pips  [pipz],  8.  smaU  spots  on  the  skin. 

Pitcher  [pich-uur],  8.  the  man  who  *  pitches '  the  com  to  the  loader. 

Pitchins  [pichinz],  8.  ground  paved  with  pebbles.  * 'Er's  out  an  the 
pitchina  wi*  narra  shoe  an.' 

Pitchpole  [pich-poal],  v.  Children  pitchpoU  on  a  bed  by  turning 
a  somersault  on  it.  e.  a  pitchpole.  [Here  pole  =  poU^  the  head.  J 
When  cattle,  &c.  sell  for  double  their  cost  they  are  said  to  have 
pitchpoled. 
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Pit-'ole  [pit'oal],  a,  a  grave  :  a  word  used  by  children. 

Plastered  [plaa-stuurd],  adj.  very  dirty.  *  Your  young  un  *a  bin  at 
your  saacepans,  an  er^s  refflar  pldstered  wi*  grase,  an'  'er  pinner  *» 
as  black  as  the  back  of  the  chimbly.'  [Yoor  yung  un  u  bin  at 
yoor  sas^'spunz,  un  uurz  reg'luur  nlaa'stuurd  wi  grais,  un  nur 
pin*uurz  uz  blak  uz  dhfi  bak  u  dhii  cnim'blee.] 

Ploughin'  ingine  [pluuwin  in*jin],  s.  a  steam  plough. 

Poor  people,  or  Poor  folk,  labourers.  '  'Ee's  that  stuck  up  sence  a 
got  pdt  an  to  work  the  talegraph,  a  wunt  ^ardly  spake  t*  poor  folk.* 
[Ee*z  dhat  stuk  uup  sens  u  got  put  an  tii  wuurk  dhfi  tat'igraa^  u 
want  aaidli  spaik  tti  poo'tir  foak.]  *  What's  your  'usband  ?  *  'Ee's 
a  poor  manj  ee  g668  t'  work.'  [Eez  u  poo'ur  man,  ee  guoz  t& 
wuurk.] 

Pot  liquor  [pot  lik'uur],  s.  the  water  in  which  food  has  been  boiled. 
It  18  transferred  to  the  hog-tub  to  be  used  as  food  for  pigs,  and  is 
l^en  called  *  wash.'  *  Poor  folks's  pot  liquor  aulus  makes  the  best 
wash,  'cause  they  bwiles  all  thar  victuals  together  in  one  pot.' 
[Poo'iir  foa'ksiz  pot  likniur  aulus  maikz  dhS  best  wosh,  luiu'z 
dhai  bwuuylz  aul  dhaaT  vit'uls  tiigedh-uur  in  wun  pot.] 

Pouch  [puuwch],  r.  to  pout. 

Pound  [puuwnd],  v.  to  knock  on  a  bedroom  floor  with  a  chair  or 
stick.  *  K  you  waunts  I,  you  pound  ;  I  sh'll  be  in  th'  panteny ' 
[pant'-n-nij  (pantry). 

Power,  V.  to  rain  in  torrents  (Bloxham), 

Press-boordfl  [pres*  boo'rdz],  s,  the  boards  between  which  Woodstock 
gloves  are  pressed  when  finished. 

Pride  oneself^  v,  to  be  proud  of  anything  in  particular.  '  'E  prides 
'isself  upon  'is  garden '  [gyaa-rdn]. 

Proper  [prop'uur],  adv.  very.  *  Twas  proper  'ot,  an'  I  was  proper 
dry.      adj.  thorough.     *It's  &  proper  game.' 

Proud  flesh,  inflamed  flesh  in  a  wound. 

Pulse,  Powlse  [puis,  puuwls],  beans  and  peas  together. 

Put  [put]  your  frook  an,  to  change  your  dress  in  the  afternoon. 

Pwizon,  or  Pizon  [pwuuyzn,  puuyzn],  a.  poison :  a  word  used  to 
express  disgust  *  If  I  be  nuth*n  but  a  sarvunt,  I  ben't  punzon  ! ' 
[If  uuy  bee  nuth'n  but  u  saa'rvunt,  uuy  bent  pwuuyzn.]  Master's 
uttle  boy.  *  That  tha  hist  punzon  too.'  [Dhat  dhu  hist  pwuuyzn 
too.] 

Clnilter,  s.    This  word  is  applied  to  a  very  large  fish  (Bhxi^iam). 

(Quirks  [kwirkz],  s.  the  bits  between  the  fingers  of  leather  gloves, 
where  they  open. 

ftuoddle  [kwod'l],  v.  When  water  in  which  food  is  cooking  makes 
a  noise  in  boiling,  it  is  said  to  quoddle.  *  'Ark  at  them  taters,  'em 
be  a  quoddlin\^  [Aark  ut  dhem  tai*tuurz,  um  bee  ukwod*l-lin.] 
(Quobble,  Yamton.) 
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ftuop  [kwop],  V.  to  throb,     ftnob  [kwob]  at  Oxford,     '  Mother,  my 

Sethered  finger  do  quopJ    [Mudh'uur,  muuy  gedh'uurd  fing'guor 
oo  kwop.]    M.E.  quappen;  Ghaucer,  Legend  of  Good  Women,  1.  266. 

Back  up  [rak  uap],  t;.  to  give  the  horses  the  last  feed  at  night. 
*  'Ast  racked  up,  Willum  ? '  *  Ees,  maaster.  *  [Ast  rakt  uup,  Wil'um  ? 
Ees,  maa'stuur.] 

Eain  'atohutB  an'  duckutB  (to),  v.  to  rain  in  torrents. 

Baken-arter  [rai'kuurz-aa*rtuur],  the  people  who  rake  after  the 
waggon  in  the  hay-field. 

Bandy  [raandil,  s,  a  jovial  feast.  *  Us  myens  t'  'a  a  bit  of  a  randy. 
Missis,  so  chent  ner  a  mossel  a  use  for  you  f  saynuth^n.*  [Us 
myenz'  tu  aa  u  bit  uy  u  raan'di,  Mis'is,  soa  chent  nuur  u  mos'l  u 
eus  fuur  yoo  tti  sai  nuth'n.] 

Bave  [raiy],  s.  the  spars  round  a  waggon  on  which  the  com  rests. 

Beddypole  [redipoal],  s,  the  iron  bar  across  an  open  chimney  to 
wluch  the  chain  is  attached  for  hanging  the  pot  on.  '  I  chuks  up 
the  pan,  an'  the  pancake  ketches  a  top  o'  th  reddypole,  an'  draps 
down  a  bit  at  a  time.'  [Uuy  chuks  uup  dhii  pan,  un  dh&  paa'kyaik 
kech'iz  u  top  u  dhu  red'ipoal,  un  draps  duuwn  u  bit  ut  u  tuuym.] 

Bemains  [rimai*nz]  (the),  the  name  for  Korthleigh  Common* 

Bemains  (the  seven),  the  seven  villages  in  the  corporation  of 
Woodstock. 

Bespeetable  people,  all  persons  above  the  position  of  labourers.  '  Is 
she  a  respectable  woman  f '  '  No,  Sir,  'er  ent  na  more  ner  I  be ;  'er 
*usbun  works  at  the  same  farm  as  mine  do.'  [Noa,  Suur,  uur  ent 
nii  moo'iir  nuur  uuy  bee ;  uur  uuz'bun  wuurks  ut  dhii  saim  fiaa'rm 
uz  muuyn  doo.] 

Bick  [rik],  V,  to  sprain  slightly. 

Bickon  np  [rik'n  uup],  v.  to  form  an  opinion  of  a  person's  character 
or  circumstances. 

Bide,  8.  a  road  through  a  plantation  or  wood. 

Bile  [ruuyl],  v.  to  romp  about,  and  to  vex  :  also  used  as  a  substantive. 

Binff  [ring],  v,  to  make  a  rattle  with  a  door-key  and  shovel  when 
bees  are  swarming,  supposed  to  induce  the  queen  bee  to  settle. 
Unless  the  bees  are  *runy^  it  is  said  that  the  owner  cannot  claim 
them  if  they  settle  on  another  person's  premises. 

Bine  [ring],  v.  To  riiig  fruit  trees  is  to  dig  round  them,  cutting  the 
long  roots  in  two,  and  putting  in  manure. 

Boaeht  [roa'cht],  p,  p,  reached. 

Bead  [road],  a.  way.  'Raawud'  [raa'wdj  at  Witney.  *G«t  out  a 
my  road,  551  ee  ? '    Way  is  never  used  m  this  sense. 

Bobins.  It  is  considered  to  be  very  wicked  to  kill  a  robin,  martin, 
or  swallow. 
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'  MartLns  an*  swallers  be  Gk>d  A'miglity^s  scholars. 
Eobins  an'  wrens  be  *Gk>d  A'migbfy's  cocks  and  'ens'.' 

(»-'  '  God  A'migbty's  friends  *,  Bloxhcm,) 

BomB*d  [roms'd],  p.  p,  tumbled ;  entangled. 

Soomthy  [roomtbi],  adj,  large.     '  This  is  a  nice  roomihy  house.' 

Bopy  [roa'pi],  adj.  stringy :  applied  to  bread ;  also  used  as  a  substan- 
tive, as,  '  They've  got  th*  rope  in  th*  oven,'  which  is  said  to  occur 
only  when  the  beans  are  in  blossom. 

Bosky  [ros'ki],  adj.  husky ;  hoai-se.  *  Jarge,  you  be  very  rosky  this 
marnin'.'     [Jaa'ij,  yoo  beeveri  ros'ki  dhis  maa-min.]    (Witney.) 

Bound  [ruuwnd],  8,  the  spoke  of  a  ladder.     (Rung,  Tamton,) 

Bucket  [rukniutl,  s.  the  aggregate.  <  The  wul  (whole)  nuket  an  ee ' 
[dhee  wul  rut*uut  an  ee] ;  or,  *  the  wul  (or  ul)  bwilin  (or  kit)  an  ee.' 

Buddie  [rud'l],  8,  reddle ;  red  chalk. 

Bnination  [rooinai'shun],  8,  ruin. 

Bun-away-Mop,  the  third  Mop,  or  hiring  fair,  said  to  be  x^omposed 
of  servants  who  have  been  hired  at  the  previous  fedrs  and  have  run 
away  from  their  situations. 

Sadly  [sad'li],  adj.  poorly. 

Safe  [saif],  adj.  sure. 

Saffern  [saf  *uum],  as  yellow  as  saffron.  '  'Er's  a  pretty  washer,  her 
clothes  be  as  yalla  as  saffern.*  [Uurz  u  preti  wosh'uur,  uur  kloaz 
bee  uz  yal*a  uz  safuum.] 

Sar,  Sarre  [saaT,  saa'rv],  v,  to  feed  pigs. 

Sart'n  sure  [saaTtn  shoo*ur],  certain.  'I  be  8art*n  sure  thy  best 
Sunday  bonnut's  quite  intirely  spwilt.'  [TJuy  bee  saa-rtn  shoo'iir 
dhuuy  best  Sundi  bon-uuts  kwuuyt  intuuyrli  spwuuylt,] 

Scrabble  along  [skrabi  ulaung*],  v.  to  struggle  hard  for  a  living. 

Soratch  [skrach],  s.  the  tall-board  of  a  waggon. 

Sorincli  [skrinch],  8.  a  very  small  piece.    *  What  a  8Grineh  o*  cheese !  * 

Scrump  [skrump],  Soruncli  [skrunch],  8.  the  rind  of  baked  pork 
{Oxford). 

Scud  [skud],  8.  a  slight  shower. 

Scum-o'-th'-yefh  [skumnidhiiyeth*],  8.  scum  of  the  earth :  a  phrase 
applied  to  a  very  low  person  (nearly  obsolete). 

Set  [set],  V.  to  let  (general). 

Settin'  down  [set*n  duuwn],  8.  a  severe  rebuke. 

Shek  [shek],  v,  to  shake ;  shook.  *  I  never  skeks  my  childern,  for  I 
'a  yerd  say  you  mod  aJiek  ther  insides  out  o'  place ;  I  gi's  'em  a 
proper  good  idin'  instid.'    [XJuy  neviiur  sheks  muuy  cnil'duum. 
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fur  uuy  a  yuurd  sai  yii  md  sliek  dhuur  insunydz  uuwt  u  plais ; 
uuy  giz  mn  u  prop'uur  guod  uuydin  instid'.] 

Shet-knife  [shet  uuuyf],  s,  a  pocket-knife. 

Shift  [shift],  V.  to  move ;  to  manage  for  oneself.  '  You  must  shift  for 
yourself  now.' 

Shirky  [shir-ki],  adj,  easily  put  out  of  temper.     {Oxford^  Shirty.) 

Shook  up,  V,  to  put  the  sheaves  up  in  shocks. 

Shoe-xnaker^B  trot,  s.  a  movement  of  the  foot  sometimes  called  the 
*  fidguts.' 

Shoooky  [shuoki],  the  usual  name  for  Susan.  Also  applied  to  the 
tea-kettle:  * oAooc%  biles.'    ( Tamfon,  Soocky.) 

Shotters  [shot-uurz],  s.  pieces  (shivers).     *  Broke  all  to  ahotters' 

Shroyen  (called  srovera)  [sroa'vuurz],  singers.  It  is  the  custom  for 
the  children  to  go  round  the  villages  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  sing 
at  each  door : — 

*  Pit  a  pat,  th'  pan's  hot, 
An*  I  De  come  a  arover; 
Et  (eat)  a  bit  and  bite  a  bit, 
An'  then  'tis  all  over.' 

Sick-an* -sated  fsik  un  sai'tid],  adj\  wearied  with  anything.  'I  be 
sick  arC  eatea  wi'  th*  very  sight  o*  work.  I  an*t  set  down  this  yer 
blessed  da^r,  an'  mj  back  aches  jest  fit  (ready)  to  come  a-two*' 
rUuy  bee  sik  un  sai'tid  wi  dhti  ver'i  suuyt  u  wuurk.  Uuy  aant  set 
auuwn  dhis  yuur  bles'id  dai,  un  muuy  bak  aiks  jest  fit  tii  kuum 
iitoo*.] 

Side-pockut  [suuyd  pok-uutl.  'Thee  wants  a  watch  as  much  as  a 
twud  wants  a  Bide-pockuV  [Dhee  waunts  u  wauch  uz  much  uz  u 
twud*  ^(vaunts  u  suuyd  pok'uut.]    A  saying. 

Sidle  [suuydl],  v.  to  coax  slily.  '  You  be  aulus  a  sidlin*  about  round 
ee,  you  be.'    v.  to  walk  sideways. 

Sid-lip  (seed-lip)  [^sid  lip],  s,  an  oval  box  containing  seed  com  which 
the  sower  carries  across  his  shoulders. 

Sid-size  [sid  suuyz],  spoken  of  potatoes  when  of  a  suitable  size  for 
planting. 

Simily  [sim'uli],  adv,  seemingly.     *They  be  sisters  simily.* 

Skalley  banlohers  [skal'i  baulchuurz],  s.  unfledged  birds  {Oxford). 
{*  Skalla-baulchins,'  Holton.) 

Skim  plongli,  s,  a  plough  that  cuts  the  surface  of  the  ground  only. 

Sknffle  [skuf'l],  e,  an  implement  for  cleaning  land  of  couch-grass. 

Skuffle,  8,  a  mop  for  cleaning  out  ovens.  {Chipping  NoHon.)  See 
Maukin. 

Skutoh  [skuch],  a,  couch-grass  {Holton),     (Also  Cutch  at  Tamfon.) 
Slotchut  [sloch'uuti,  V,  to  spring  up  to  the  heel.     '  'Ow  yer  slippers 
do  slotchut*    [Uuw  yuur  slip'uurz  doo  sloch'uut.] 

H 
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Slnck-a-bed  [sluk-ubed],  e,  a  word  applied  to  a  late  riser. 

Smart  dale  [smaa-rt  dail],  a  good  deal  {Holt on), 

SmartlBli  rsmaa-rtiBh],  pretty  well  (much  used).  '  How  be  to-day, 
Missis  r '     *  SmartishJ 

Smartiflh-few,  s.  a  fair  quantity.  *  Did  you  have  many  apples  this 
year  ? '     *  A  smartiah-few '  [fyaaw,  Witney'], 

Smatcll  [smach],  s.  flavour.  *  This  tay  levs  sidi  a  naasty  smatch  in 
thee  (your)  mouth,  'tis  wusser  ner  seeny  *  (senna).  [Dhis  tai  levz 
fiich  u  naa'sti  smach  in  dhee  muuwth,  tiz  wus'uur  nuur  seeni] 

Smudder  [smud'uur],  v.  to  smother ;  to  cover ;  a.  a  smother.  '  I'll 
lam  thee  better  ner  to  wnudder  thy  pinner  wi'  dirt  agen,  my  lady, 
that  I  o51 ! '  j[Uuyl  laa*m  dhee  bet'uur  nuur  \Xk  smud'uur  dhuuy 
pin'uur  wi  dirt  ugyen*,  muuy  lai'di,  dhat  uuy  uoll]  *What  a 
9mudder  ! ' 

Snacks  [snaks],  s.  shares.     '  Us  '11  go  macks,* 

Snap  [snap],  s.  a  slight  meal. 

Sniggle  in  [snig*l  in],  v,  to  get  anything  in  an  underhand  manner. 

Sobbled  [sob'ld],  p.  p.  wrinkled,  bb  hands  are  after  washing  clothes. 

Solenui  Bwuth  [sol-um  swuth],  solemn  oath.  '  I'll  take  my  solemn 
Bwuth  'tis  true '  (nearly  obsolete). 

Solid  [soHd],  adj,  serious.     '  'Ow  solid  ya  looks.' 

Someberry  [sum'buuri],  s.  somebody.    See  Hoberry. 

Soppin'  [sop'in],  cidj,  very  wet ;  soaking.     '  I  be  soppin*  wet.'    . 

Spadgick  [spajik],  s,  a  sparrow  (Oxford), 

Spit  [spit],  s.  one  row  of  dug  earth :  two  rows  are  two  spits,  and 
so  on. 

Spit  [spit],  s.  a  likeness.     *  'Er's  the  very  spit  o'  'er  Aunt  Ann.' 

Sprang  [sprang],  s,  a  root. 

Spranggelin'  [sprang'gulin],  pres,  part,  straggling.     '  I  sin  a  lot  o' 
gret  spranggelin*  cabbage  in  they  thar  'lotments,  all  levs  an'  no 
earts.     [Uuy  sin  u  lot  u  gret  sprang'gtQin  kyab*^  in  dhai  dhaa*r 
lot*ment8,  aul  levz  im  noa  aa'rts.J 

Spread  fspree'd],  to  have  the  skin  red  or  sore  from  exposure  to 
wina  or  wet. 

Spud  [spud],  s.  a  preparation  of  manure  in  which  mushrooms  are 
grown  {Holtan), 

Spwnz,  Spuz  [spwuz*,  spuz],  v.  suppose. 

Sqninoh  yonr  draught  [skwinch  yuur  draa'ft],  quench  your  thirst. 
*  I  amus  keeps  some  cold  tay  in  th'  tay-pot,  I  finds  that  squinch 
your  draught  better  ner  sa  much  beer.  [Uuy  auius  keeps  sum 
ooald  tai  m  dh5  tai'pot,  uuy  ftiuyndz  dhat  skwinch  yuur  draa*fk 
bet'uur  nuur  st^  much  beer.]    (Nearly  obsolete.) 
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Sqnitoh-fire  [skwich  fuuyr],  a,  a  fire  made  of  couch-grass. 

Squitter  [skwit'uur],  v.  to  run  in  a  quick,  excited  way.  Soutter  in 
some  parts  of  the  county. 

Staddle  [stad'l],  v,  the  framework  on  which  ricks  are  built. 

Starlog  [staar'log],  a.  a  starling  ( Yarntony 

Starred  [staa*rd],  p,  p.  starved. 

Stanked  [stau'kt],  p.  p.  covered  with  mud  in  walking. 

Stay  your  stomach  [stai  yuur  stum'uk],  v.  to  prevent  faintness 
through  want  of  food.  *  No,  Maam,  no  mate,  unly  u  mossel  o' 
bren  cheese  an'  a  moufful  o*  poorter  jest  t*  stay  my  stomach,^ 
[Noa,  mam,  noa  mait,  unly  u  mos'l  u  brenxhee'z  un  u  muuw'ffl  n 
poo'rtuur  jest  ttk  stai  mi  stum'uk.] 

Stel'd,  Styeld  [steld,  styeld*],  p,  p,  stole ;  stolen. 

Stew  [steu],  v,  to  fret     '  You'll  fret  and  stew  yexself  into  the  grave.' 

Still  [stil],  adj,  quiet.     '  'E's  a  very  bUU  man.' 

Stiven's  breakfast  [Stivnz  brek'fust],  a  meal  set  in  a  disorderly 
manner.  *  This  is  wusser  ner  StivefrCa  hreakfaaV  [Dhis  iz  wus'uur 
nuur  Stivnz  brekiust.] 

Stock  [stok],  a,  the  hob  of  a  grate. 

Stocky  [stok'i],  adj.  thick-set. 

Straggled  [strag'uld],  p.  p.  trodden  down  by  cattle :  spoken  of  com. 

Straight  [strait],  put  in  order;  presently;  even  in  accounts.  'Us 
be  got  strawM  now.*  [Us  bee  got  strait  nuuw.]  Til  come 
atraight*  [Uuyl  kuum  strait.]  *Thar  now,  I  'a  paid  ee  the 
fi'pence  I  owed  ee,  an'  us  be  straight  [Dhar  nuuw,  uny  u  paid  ee 
dhii  fip'uns  uuy  oad  ee,  un  us  bee  strait.] 

Strappin'  [strap -in],  a,  a  beating  with  the  strap  worn  by  men  round 
uieir  waists. 

Strike  [struuyk],  v.  To  ati^ike  potatoes  is  to  put  them  in  a  warm 
place  to  chit  (sprout)  as  much  as  possible,  when  they  are  said  to  be 
•  struck.' 

Strip  Jack  naked,  a  game  at  cards  sometimes  called '  Byet  (beat)  my 
neighbour  out  of  doora' 

Stubble  [stub'lj.  Pigs,  geese,  &c.  turned  into  a  cornfield  after  the 
com  IS  earned,  are  said  to  be  turned  out  to  stubble, 

Studyin'-cap  (Put  an  my),  to  think  deeply. 

Stunny  [stun*i],  v.  to  stun.  '  This  noise  is  enough  Vatunny  anybody ; 
I'd  as  liv  be  at  Bedlam  as  be  yer.'  [Dhis  nauyz  iz  unuuf*  tii  stuni 
enibod-i ;  uuyd  uz  liv  bee  ut  Bed'lum  uz  bee  yuur.] 

Sub  [sub],  V,  to  draw  wages  on  account  (OxforfU). 

Snd  out  [sud  uuwt],  v,  to  take  clothes  from  the  copper. 

Soggy  [sug'i],  arfj\  saturated  with  water  {Holfon). 

H    2 
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Swaared  [swaaTd],  p.  p.  swore ;  sworn. 

Swairln'  [swaar'in],  s.  the  puning  of  a  cat. 

Sweet  wort  [sweet  wuurt],  s.  ale  "before  the  hops  are  added. 

Swimy  [swuuymi],  adj,  giddy. 

Swotchul  along,  v.  to  walk  in  a  loose,  rolling  manner. 

Swotehultin'  [swauch'oltin],  pi'es.  part,  loose ;  hanging  about. 

Taekle,  a.  harness. 

Tackle,  v.  to  mend.  '  I  can't  tackle  up  this  old  ship's  trough.'  To 
fancy:  used  in  reference  to  food.  'I  can't  t<ickle  hacon  this  hot 
weather.'    a.  *  What  tackle  d'  ee  call  this  ? ' 

Tag  [tag],  8.  a  string  or  cord  tied  to  a  harrow  or  handcart  to  enable 
any  one  to  help  draw  it.  '  Fill  yer  barra  full  o'  straa,  an*  tie  this 
yer  piece  of  oalter  (halter)  f  un,  an*  I'll  puU  tag*  [Fil  yuur  barm 
fiiol  u  straa,  un  tuuy  dhis  yuur  pees  u  oaituur  tuon,  un  uuyl  puol 

teg-] 

Tailboord  [taiiboord],  s.  the  board  at  the  back  of  a  cart  See 
Scratch. 

Tailin'  whate  [tai*lin  wait],  s,  inferior  wheat  from  which  the  best 
has  been  taken  away  {itolton).  *  Tail  whate '  [tail  wait]  at  Hand- 
borough. 

Take  an  [taik  an],  v,  to  grieve. 

Takin'  [tai-kin],  s.  a  passion,  or  state  of  agitation.  '  What  a  takin* 
'er's  in  sureiy« .' ' 

Taterin'  [tai'tuorin],  v,  picking  up  potatoes. 

Teart  [tee'urt],  adj.  sharp ;  biting.     *  This  cheese  is  very  teart.^ 

Ted  [ted],  v.  to  spread  the  hay  about  the  field  from  the  swathe. 

Teeny  [tee-ni],  adJ,  tiny. 

Terrible  foIkB  [terubl  foaks],  very  intimate.  *  They  be  terrihle  folks^ 
they  be,' 

Tetter  [tet'uur],  e.  a  small  pimple. 

Thar,  Thnr,  Theer  [dhaa*r,  dhuur,  dhee'ur],  there.  Tliur  is  used  in 
all  the  villages  round  Witney,  and  tkar,  and  sometimes  theety  in  the 
villages  round  Woodstock. 

Thee-in  an'  thou-in,  a  form  of  expressing  the  use  of  the  word  thee. 
It  is  considered  a  liberty  for  a  stranger  to  say  <Aee  to  any  one.  '  I 
can't  abai^n  a  thee-in  an^  thou-in  aooui'  [Uuy  kyaant  ubaa*m 
udheein  an  dhuuwin  ubuuw*t.] 

Them  be  nm  [dhem  bee  um],  those  are  they. 

Thiok-yed  [thik  yed],  a,  a  dull,  stupid  person. 

Thin^  rthingz],  a,  live  stock.  *  Sar  (serve)  all  the  things^  but  dwun't 
gi'  tney  thar  pigs  n'  moor  cabbage  stems,  ner  tater  tops,  for  they 
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dwun't  do  'em  nar  a  mossel  o'  good.'  [SaaT  aul  dhtt  thin^,  bt 
dwunt'  gi  dhai*  dhaa'r  pigz  nii  moo'ih'  kyabij  stomz,  nuur  tai'tuur 
tops,  fuur  dhai  dwunt*  doo  lun  naar  a  mos'l  a  guod.] 

Thresher  [thiesh*uur],  or  Thnuher,  s.  a  thrush. 

Tiddle  [tid-l],  v,  to  bring  a  lamb,  &c.  up  bj  hand. 

Tiddly  [tidii],  adj,  very  small. 

Tidy  rtuuydil,  tolerably.  '*0w  d'  ee  get  anT  *Tidy'  {or  pretty 
tidy).    [Uuw  dee  get  an  ?    Tuuydi  {or  preti  tuuydi).] 

Tie  np  [tuuy  nup],  r.  to  bind  up  sheaves  of  corn  in  a  band  (called  a 
Iwna)  of  com  stalks.  '  My  ole  dooman's  agwain  tieirC  up  far  ma ' 
(me).     (Emphasis  on  tieirC  up,  otherwise  */or  /.') 

Tine  [tuuyn],  e,  the  prong  of  a  harrow,  &c, 

Todg  [toj],  8.  anything  very  thick.  'This  yer  inun  porridge, is  as 
thick  as  todg,^    [Dhis  yuur  uuynuiin  porij  iz  uz  thik  uz  toj.] 

Token  [toa'knl,  s.  a  sign,  or  warning.  '  Oh,  mam,  5ol  ee  come  acrass, 
for  us  'a  'ad  a  tokeny  an'  us  be  frit  t'  death.'  [Oa,  mam,  uol  ee  kuum 
ukraa's,  fuur  us  u  ad  u  toa'kn,  un  us  bee  frit  tu  deth.] 

Toppins  [top'inz],  a.  very  fine  bran. 

Trapes  [traips],  v.  to  let  one's  skirts  trail  in  the  mud;  to  lounge 
about;  9.  an  untidy  person.  *Look  at  that  gret  gal  A-trapes^n 
about  the  strits ;  *er  ought  to  be  at  sarvice.' 

Trivant,  Tribant  [trib-unt],  a.  truant.  At  Oxford  they  say  <  Play 
the  wag.' 

Tninoh  [trunch],  «.  a  trench.  '  My  ole  mar  stepped  in  a  gret  trunch 
an'  throwed  1  a-top  of  a  yep  o'  pibbles,  an'  knocked  out  two  o'  my 
frunt  tith.'  [Muuy  oal  maa'r  stept  in  a  gret  trunch  un  thread  uuy 
u  top  uv  a  yep  u  pib'lz,  un  nokd  uuwt  too  u  muuy  frunt  tith.] 

Tugs  [tugz],  8,  the  irons  round  the  thiller's  (the  shaft  horse)  collar. 

Turn  up  [tuum  uup],  v.  to  put  a  horse  out  to  grass. 

Tnmin' rtuur'nin],a.  In  stocking-knitting  a  turning  is  two  rounds. 
See  Bout. 

Twenty-leben  weeks  [wiks],  an  impossible  time ;  never. 

Twirty  [twuur'ti],  adj,  quick-tempered ;  easily  offended.  *  I  didn't 
ought  to  say  it  varlike,  but  Master  Loyt's  (Lait)  a  very  twirty  man ; 
you  be  obhged  to  run  thereckly  minute  'ee  'oilers,  an'  some  days 
you  dun't  dar  say  yer  soul's  yer  own.'  [Uuy  didnt  aut  tii  sait 
vaarluuyk,  bt  Maa'stuur  Lauyt  s  u  ver'i  twir'ti  man;  yoo  bee 
ubluuy  jd  tu  ruun  dhurek'U  mm*it  ee  ol'uurz,  un  suum  daiz  yu 
dunt  daa*r  sai  yuur  soalz  yuur  oan.] 

Two  (to  be),  to  be  great  friends.  'Um  he  two,  um  be.'  At 
Chastleton  it  means  exactly  the  contrary : — *  If  you  doos  [duoz] 
tiiat  we  shall  be  tuH>,^  i  e.  we  shall  cease  to  be  friends. 

Two-twins,  twins. 
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Twnd  (toad)  under  a  *arrow  (a  saying),  a  most  miseraHe  and  unfor- 
tunate position.  '  Tin  med  as  well  be  a  twttd  under  a  ^arra  as  be  led 
sich  a  life  as  thee  ledst  I :  'tis  scanlus  an'  shemfiil  'ow  I  be  sard.'  *  A. 
ooman's  aulus  said  well  if  *er  vent  knocked  about,  an*  thee  bisn't 
never  knocked  about.'  [Un  mea  uz  wel  bee  u  twud'  un'duur  u  arm 
uz  bee  led  sich  u  luuyf  uz  dhee  ledst  uuy :  tiz  'skan'lus  un  'shem*fl 
uuw  uuy  bee  saa'id.  U  uom'unz  au'lus  saa'rd  wel  if  uur  yent 
nok'd  ubuuwt,  un  *dhee  bisnt  ney'uur  nok'd  ubuuwt.] 

Um  sals,  Um  goes,  &c.  [um  sez,  urn  goaz],  they  say ;  they  go,  &o, 
*  *Em  8€B  'em  went  a  accomin'  isterday  in  the  Boslin  'Ouse  Ground, 
but  'em  sea  'em  wun't  go  na  moor,  'cause  *er/i  says  aocoms  be  s^ 
chep  this  ^ear  *em  can  yam  moor  a  gluyin*.*  [Um  sez  um  went  u 
ak'uumin  isi;uurdi  in  dhii  Bos'lin  Uuws  Gruuwnd,  bt  um  sez  um 
wunt  goa  nu  moo'ur,  kauz  um  sez  akniumz  bee  sti  chep  dhis  yuur 
um  kim  yaa'm  moo'iir  u  gluvin.] 

Underbed  (of  beef),  the  flank. 

TJnder-bntter,  s,  butter  made  from  inferior  cream.  Head-butter  is 
made  from  the  first  cream. 

TJp'ardB  and  Bowii'ards,  up  the  country  and  down  the  country. 

Upaides  wi*  [uupsuuydz  wil,  even  with.  *  "  Make  'aste,"  1  sais  t'  un  ; 
an'  a  sais,  **  Make  'aste  s  dead,  Missis ! "  but  I  was  upsides  wCn  ; 
I  sais,  **  If  a  is,  Be  quick's  come  in  'is  place."  *  [Maik  aist,  uuy 
sez  tuon ;  an  u  sez,  Maik  aist  s  dod,  Mis'is !  bt  uuy  wuz  uupsuuydz 
win ;  uuy  sez.  If  u  iz.  Bee  kwik  s  kuum  in  iz  plais.] 

Up-townd,  Up^trit,  up  the  village.    They  also  say  Down^fownd^  &c. 

Var  like  [vaa*r  luuyk],  very  likely  :  always  said  for  perhaps. 

Varjiz  [vaa'rjiz],  8,  verjuice.     '  As  sour  as  varjiz* 

Vitrol  [vitTuoll,  v,  to  mix  vitriol  with  seed  corn  to  prevent  it» 
destruction  by  insects,  especially  the  wire- worm.  '  I  'a  vitruUed  m> 
whate.' 

Waard  [waa-rd],  p,  p.  worn.     (Waird,  Idip^  ^c.) 

Waidin'  [wai'din],  part,  bathing  {Blackthorn^  HoUon^  and  Idip), 

Warn  [waurn]  (I'll),  I'll  warrant. 

Wash  [wosh],  8,  water  in  which  food  has  been  boiled,  or  greasy 
dishes  washed,  used  to  mix  the  meal  for  pigs. 

*  Hay  is  for  horses, 
Straa  is  for  cows. 
Milk  is  for  little  pigs. 
And  wash  for  old  sows.' 

[Ai  iz  fuur  au'siz, 
Straa  iz  fuur  kyuuwz, 
Milk  iz  faur  lit'l  pigz, 
Un  wosh  fuur  oal  suiiwz.] 
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Water  bewitched  an*  tay  begrutcht  [wau-tuur  biwicht*  un  tai 
bigrucht'],  weak  tea. 

Weeny  [wee*ni],  adj.  very  small  {Oxford). 

Welts  [welts],  8.  pieces  of  leather  that  are  used  to  bind  the  fastenings 
of  leather  gloves. 

Wench  (my),  a  term  of  endearment.  *  Never  mind,  my  wench,  I 
didn't  mean  [myen*]  t'  urt  tha.' 

Whirlers  [wir'luurz],  s.  stockings  without  feet. 

Whirlibone  [wir-libun],  a.  a  joint  of  pork  called  a  round-bona 

White  'en's  chick  -(the).  A  petted  or  spoilt  child  is  called  '  the 
white  ^en*8  chick,'' 

Wildin  [wU'din],  a.  a  large  kind  of  wild  crab  (Holton), 

Wilter  [wil'tuur],  v.  to  droop ;  to  fade ;  to  wilt. 

Windin'-sheet  [wuuyndin  sheet],  a.  the  guttering  of  a  candle,  which 
is  caused  by  a  hair,  supposed  to  be  a  sure  sign  of  death. 

Wire-docks  [wuuyr  d9ks],  s.  a  low  railway  bridge  at  Islip  (Viaduct). 

Wire-edge  [wuuyr  ej],  a.  keen  edge :  often  spoken  of  the  appetite. 

Withe  [with],  a.  the  thin,  tough  end  of  a  flitch  of  bacon,  near  the 
shoulder. 

Work  [wuurkj,  a.  manual  labour  only.  '  I  aulus  thinks  writ'n  books, 
an'  praichin',  an'  all  sich  things  as  they  be  myent  for  folk  as  can't 
work.*  [TJuy  au'lus  thingks  ruuytn  buoks,  un  prai'chin,  un  aul 
sich  thingz  uz  dhai  bee  myent*  fuur  foak  uz  kyaa'nt  wuurk.] 

Work-brittle,  eager  to  work. 

Worky-day  [wuur'ki  dai],  a.  week-day. 

Wortewell  [wuur*tewel],  a.  the  skin  round  the  finger-naiL 

Wrpstle  [ros'l],  v.  to  wrestle. 

WusB  ner  dirty  bntter  [wus  nuur  dir'ti  but'uur],  very  revolting 
indeed ;  also  a  form  of  expressing  pride.  '  We  be  dirty  butter  ta 
they.' 

Wnsser,  a.  a  very  bad  person ;  a  modified  form  of  Wnst  of  all 
wiissers. 

Wnst  of  all  wnssers  [wust  uv  aul  wus'uurz],  bad  amongst  the  bad ; 
very  bad  indeed. 

Tallack,  Tollook,  Thallack,  Allaok,  Lack  [yalak,  yoluk,  thal*ak, 
al'ak,  lak],  irUeiy.  there  look  I  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

Tallarommer  [yalu  om'uur],  a.  a  yellow-hammer. 

Tarl  [yaa'rl],  a.  earl  (nearly  obsolete). 

Tawnnps's  comer  [yau'nuupsiz  kaur*nuur],  a,  the  comer  of  the  streets 
where  the  boys  usually  congregate. 
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Tep,  s.  a  heap. 

Tethfol  thing  [yeth'fuol  thing!,  earthly  thing.  '  I  sets  yer  in  my 
dis'ahilles  agloyin'  from  one  day's  ind  til  another,  an'  ihee  asn't  done 
a,  yeth^ul  thing  this  yer  hlessed  day.*  [Uuy  sets  ynnr  in  muuy 
dis'ubilz  ngluyin  frum  wun  daiz  ind  tl  unudh'unr,  nn  dhee  asnt 
dun  u  yeth'fl  thing  dhis  yuur  bles'id  dai.] 

Ton'  lir  [eus*  uur],  a  form  of  addressing  boys.  *  Come  an,  yatnf  sir.' 
[Kuum  an,  eus*  uur.] 

Zod  [zod]  and  Zad,  the  letter  Z. 


ADDENDA. 


Away  wi\  r.  to  endure.    *  I  can't  away  wi*  't.' 

Baiver  [bai'vuur],  s,  a  workman's  meal  in  the  afternoon. 

Caddie,  s,  confusion  (Tamton). 

Devil's  pig*  the  wood-louse  {Northleigh),    Called  (}od  A'mighty's 
pig  at  Handbro\ 

Dnmmel  [dum*l].    Hay,  &c.  when  not  well  made  is  so  called.    '  This 
hay  wunt  pitch,  tis  very  dummtiZ.' 

Finee'gin',  adj.  sly ;  deceitful ;  underhanded. 
Cktwny,  s,  a  simpleton. 

Jacob's  ladder,  the  gap  made  by  a  dropped  stitch  Jiaving  run  down 
in  knitting. 

Litter,  «.  bedding  of  inferior  straw  for  horses ;  i;.  to  litter  down. 

Vnncheon  [nun*chin],  a,  luncheon. 

Oont  [oont],  8,  a  mole  {Clapping  Norton). 

Bar  [raar]  th'  'onse,  to  make  a  great  outcry ;  to  rouse  the  house. 

Sawnnps,  s.  a  stupid  person  {Tamton).     (Yawnups,  HandlTo\) 

Skes  [skes,  skyes*],  scarce ;  scarcely. 

[The  LooALiTT  of  the  Words  in  the  above  Supplement  is  that  of 
Handbobouoh,  near  Woodstock,  and  the  neighbouring  Villages.  J 
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ADDITIONAL  SUPPLEMENT  TO 


THE    CUMBERLAND   GLOSSARY. 


Ampassy,  b.  a  Cornish  word  in  Couch's  Glossary,  used  as  in  Ampassy 
B.  in  former  supplement. 

Away  wid,  o.  to  put  up  with  ;  to  allow ;  to  suffer.     ^  It's  a  lee,  and 
I  oan*t  away  xvid  it.* 


Bad  to  bidOf  c.  sw.  hard  to  endure  ;  K.  sair  to  beyd. 

Bakhns,  a.  a  back  room  of  the  house ;  bakehouse. 

Belike,  o.  perhaps. 

Belly  timmer,  a.  food. 

Blnitert,  n.  injuriously  affected  by  drinking. 

Breumm,  a.  broom  (Saroihanvnus  scopaHa), 

Brong,  N.  brought. 

Broth,  0.  a  few  broth.  It  is  rare  to  find  the  word  '  few '  prefixed  or 
annexed  to  any  other  word  than  broth,  or  more  rarely  to  poddish. 
*  Will  ye  hev  a  few  broth .«' 

Buckle,  o.  to  seize ;  to  attack.     '  Bitckle  till  him,  Bob.' 

Bwode,  o.  an  offer,  or  bid. 

Byar  law,  Byr  law,  c.  nw.  a  custom  or  law  established  in  a  township 
or  village. 

Cat  snifter,  ne.  quickly  done.     '  In  a  cat  rnifter.* 

Cheap  on't,  o.  very  deserving.     '  He  sud  be  hang't,  and  cheap  arCV 

Chiers,  Skiers,  o.  small  and  thin  pieces.  '  My  teeth's  gone^  and  I'se 
f worst  to  cut  my  meat  into  thxerB,^ 

Ckove't,  Choay't,  o.  linen,  &c.  frayed  by  being  caught  on  the  edge 
of  a  drawer  or  otherwise. 
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Clem*t,  BL  unable  to  swallow  more.  The  man  who  undertook  to  lick 
uj>  a  quantity  of  oat-meal  in  a  giyen  time  was  defeated ;  '  he  w^as 
fairly  denCt, 

Come  by  chance,  o.  an  illegitimate  child. 

Com  on,  o.  became  of.  '  What  com  on  thee  yesterday  ] '  Where 
were  you  P 

Copt,  Cop-heedit,  o.  cop-headed ;  a  peaked  crown,  as  many  polled 
cattle  have,  or  tufted  as  some  birds  are. 

Crnel,  c.  very.     *  Oruel  nice ;  crud  ugly.' 

Cnmman*,  g.  coming. 

Cnmman*  and  gangin',  o.  A  person  obstinate  in  his  own  opinion  has 
no  wining  and  going  in  him ;  unyielding. 

Curl,  a  to  take  oiSence  ;  to  be  displeajsed ;  to  stand  upon  dignity. 

Daddlement,  o.  trifling  proceedings. 

Dikey,  c.  the  hedge-sparrow  (addl,). 

Do,  Doo,  G.     '  He's  done  his  do  ; '  accomplished  his  object. 

Doddy,  NB.,  Dod't,  sw.  without  horns. 

Dowse,  a  advanced  in  pregnancy ;  well  furnished. 

Dm,  Does,  g.  suffices.     '  A  smo'  matter  dttz.* 

Endways,  g.  endwise ;  without  interruption. 
Br.     See  Or. 


Faddom,  c.  two  knitters  compete  in  speed.  One  says,  ^  I'll  faddom 
ye/  and  they  each  draw  out  the  yam  as  far  as  the  arms  can  spread, 
luxd  making  knots  as  marks,  they  try  which  can  soonest  knit  up  the 
length ;  put  for  *  fathom.* 


in's,  G.  facings;  exercises.     ^T  lawyer  put  him  through  his 
fedssin*s  ; '  questioned  him  sharply. 

Feckless,  g.  9  effectless  (addl). 

Field  Beeve,  g.  a  person  having  charge  of  a  stinted  pasture  belonging 
to  different  owners. 

Flenk-fenttit,  g.  flat-footed. 

Fluflhient,  g.  light  and  loose  talk  and  material. 

Flnshcocks,  c.  the  herb  juncus  nigritellus. 

Foil,  G.  (addL),     'He's  rinnin'  t'  oald  foil;*  going  a  second  time 
over  the  scent ;  renewing  intimacy  with  a  former  sweethearts 

Forgitty,  o.  forgetful 
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Oee  (g  soft)  nor  woy,  o.  An  ill-trained  horse  and  an  obstinate  man 
mil  neither  'gee  nor  woy; '  i  e.  obey  command  or  entreaty. 

Oive,  G.  to  yield  or  give  way ;  the  first  movement  of  a  pull. 

OoUin,  0.  the  globe  flower  (Trollius  Europceus).  'What  ails  tal 
Thou's  as  yalla  as  a  gollin.* 

Oowa,  0.  go.  The  industrious  farmer  says,  ^Come,  gowa  to  yer 
wark  wid  me,  lads.'  The  indifferent  fanner  says,  '  Howay  to  yer 
wark,  lads/  and  leaves  them  to  themselves. 

Ornb,  o.  food ;  a  modem  word. 

Hawer  bannocks,  g.  thick  cakes  of  oat-meal. 

Hawer  meal,  g.  oat-meaL 

Hawse,  Hoce,  g.  the  gullet  or  throat  (enlarged  meaning). 

Heaps,  B.  turnips. 

Heeve,  b.  to  vomit 

Hitch,  G.  to  move  the  chair  without  rising  from  it ;  a  break ;  an 
impediment ;  to  hook  on. 

Hod  fit  wi',  N.  to  keep  up  with ;  to  equal  '  I  can  hod  fit  wH  that 
chap.' 

Hop  nor  ree,  g.  (same  as  Oee  nor  woy)  =  right  or  left. 

Hnnsep,  o.  a  scolding ;  the  special  Chiistmas  tune  always  used  by 
the  country  fidler  waits.    The  himt's  up. 

HuMep  through  the  wood,  hunsep  through  the  wood, 

Merzily  goes  the  day,  sir ; 
Get  up  old  wives  and  oake  your  pies, 

To-morrow  is  Ohristmas  day,  sir,  &c. 

Hnrrysom,  o.  haste  with  confusion. 

In  'd,  0.  brought  in. 

Innerds,  g.  the  contents  of  the  chests  of  animals. 

Innin',  a  bringing  in — of  com,  &c. 

Kind,  G.  sort»  or  description.  '  Will  ta  len'  me  a  shillin'  1 '  '  Nay,  I 
hevn't  money  hind  about  me.' 

Leep,  G.  to  parboil.     '  Leep  them  giblets,  Peggy.' 

Lift,  G.  the  bend  in  the  shaft  of  a  spade,  giving  room  for  the  lower 
hand,  and  easing  the  operation  of  lifting. 

Ling  besom,  o.  a  broom  made  of  heather. 

Ling  honey,  g.  honey  collected  by  bees  having  access  to  heather,  and 
reckoned  superior  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
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Lollard,  b.  a  lazy  one.     '  Lig-a-bed  loilard.    Ten  o'clock  schollard.' 

Loop,  0.  to  put  loops  of  slender  rods  on  the  tops  of  walls  or  bare 
hedges  to  prevent  sheep  leaping  over. 

Love  in  a  chain,  so.  the  plant  Sedum  reflexum. 


Manny,  sw.  c.  monny ;  n.  many. 

Maykin,  c.  a  silly  person. 

Mense,  o.     '  He  hez  nowder  sense  nor  merise : '  said  of  a  person  who 
is  silly  and  unmanageable  {addl.). 

Kiddle-street  steanni,  c.  boundary  stones  where  an  owner  holds  only 
one  side  of  the  village. 

Miller,  c.  a  white  moth  whose  feathers  resemble  meal. 

Moilin',  o.  (amended)  painstaking ;  caring  for.    *  Toilin'  and  moiliiCJ 

Moss  besom,  a  broom  made  of  the  moss  Polystichum  commune. 

Mosstroopers,  n.  border  freebooters. 

Mug,  B.  a  term  of  endearment. 

Mnller,  Mndler,  c.  an  instrument  used  for  bruising  sugar  in  a  glaaa 
of  toddy. 

Vaitahel,  o.  to  overcome ;  to  defeat. 

Vopy,  B.  clever;  excelling. 

Vndels,  a.  a  simpleton.     '  He  nudeU  (saunters)  away  his  time.' 


Parins,  a  turves  pared  off  to  bum  in  breaking  up  new  or  moory 
lands. 


in',  o.  penetrating  (addL), 

Pelt,  o.     This  word  has  several  meanings,  but  the  principal  one  is 
connected  with  vigorous  action.    '  He  com  in  wid  a  pelt '  =  sharply. 

Pitoh-pipe,  0.  a  pipe  formerly  used  in  country  churches  to  denote 
the  pitch  of  the  music. 

Eamp,  Wramp,  c.  a  sprain  or  twist  of  a  limb.      '  Mary  fell  and 
rampH  her  ankle  to-day.* 

Bidlin',  c.  a  riddle,  or  puzzle.     '  Come,  and  I'll  set  thee  a  ridlin\' 

Sanoy,  o.  needlessly  particular  as  to  food,  &c. ;  impertinent. 

Sconce,  o.  a  stone  shelf  (addl). 

Sent,  G.  the  tail  of  a  hare  or  rabbit  {correction). 
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Bed,  o.  said ;  controlled.     '  Be  8ed,  barns ; '  do  as  you  are  bid  ;  be 
quiet 

Sharpin  sickle,  Slape  sickle,  c.  a  sickle  without  teeth ;  a  reaping- 
hook. 

Sheep  syme,  c.  a  straw  rope  hung  round  a  sheep's  neck,  including  a 
fore  leg,  to  prevent  itfl  leaping  fences. 

Shiers.     See  Chiers. 

ShiOg,  N.  a  vertical  shaking  of  the  leg.  '  And  as  the  fidler  shog't  his 
leg.' — Mark  LomcUde, 

Shottel,  N.  schedule. 

Sideways,  o.  a  sidewise  movement. 

Sill,  a.  a  soft  slate  rock  used  for  slate  pencils. 

Slensb,  c.  to  cleanse. 

Bloom,  B.  a  light  sleep. 

Sop,  0.  a  bunch  of  cotton  wool  to  prevent  the  ink  running  out  of  the 
inkhom  if  upset. 

Spang,  a  stinging  pain  (addL). 

Spewy,  c.  land  subject  to  small  sand-feeds  of  water. 

Staifh,  Steer,  a  place  of  deposit  for  coal  till  wanted  for  shipping  or 
sale. 

Steann-throw,  c.  n.  steann  thraa ;  sw.  about  the  distance  a  stone  the 
size  of  an  egg  can  be  thrown  by  hand. 

Steed,  c.  supply.     '  Kain  com  down  in  good  steed  yesterday.' 

Stick  by  t'  rib,  c.  cow't  word,  which  see. 

Stick  dyke,  c.  a  fence  made  entirely  of  d^ad  or  brushwood. 

Stickin',  o.  thickly  set.     *  Yon  tree's  fairly  stickifC  wid  pears.' 

Stowter,  N.  to  stagger  ;  unsteady. 

Strick,  G.  a  stirk,  or  yearling  heifer,  &c.  {addl.). 

Sweetbeart  (to),  nb.  to  publish  the  banns.  *  He  sweetheaHlt  me  ; ' 
said  by  a  woman  of  the  clergyman  who  published  her  banns  {Rev. 
T,  Lees), 


Teann,  g.  taken ;  arrested  {addl,). 
Tee,  c.  to. 

'  Ta  neet  effcer  deein'  up  t*  horses 

And  seein'  'at  t'  kye  war  o'  reet, 
I  read  about  t'  *'  Qrummelan  Farmer," 
And  thought  I  could  put  a  bit  tee  'V 

That,   o.    'It's  a  gay  nice  horse  that^  (common  in  Cumberland 
speech). 
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Thoom-tyme,  c.  a  short  rope  made  by  twisting  straw  round   the 
thumb. 

Tommaty  taa,  c.  the  blue  tit  (Parue  ccmdeus). 

Toon,  Town,  n.  applied  to  small  hamlets  or  farm-buildings  :    as 
Justus  toon,  Nixon's  toon,  &o. 


c.  a  turn  of  the  halter  put  round  a  horse's  jaw. 
Twote,  N.  total 

Wild  Ei  winter  thnnner,  o.  ungovernable ;  imruly. 

Worniment,  nw.  ornament 

Wut,  N.  wit. 

Wya,  o.  a  note  of  assent.     '  l^^a,  I  mappen  may.' 

Teas,  Teasy,  c.  ease ;  easy  (nearly  obsolete). 

Teai,  sw.  you  shall     '  Tectz  come  in  a  bit,  yeaz  like.* 
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NOETH   LINCOLNSHIRE   WOEDS. 


By    EDWARD    SUTTON. 


These  words  are  taken  from  the  marsh,  wold,  and  fen  districts  lying 
between  Q-rimsby  on  the  north,  Boston  on  the  south,  Lincoln  on  the 
west,  and  the  sea-coast  on  the  east,  with  Louth  for  the  centre.  The 
vocabulary  of  all  these  parts  is  the  same,  but  the  pronunciation  is 
coarser  and  fuller  in  the  marsh  districts.  All  vowels  are  pronounced  as 
if  double ;  thus — lai-at,  roo-ad,  boo-an,  m&-il,  for  late,  road,  bone,  mile. 
The  dialect  is  fast  disappearing. 

Edwabd  Sutton. 
ISl,  Upper  Brook  Streety  Manchester. 


Peculiar  preterites  in  use  in  this  dialect  are  the  following :  viz.  helt 
for  huiU;  hat  for  hit;  anew  for  snowed;  mew  for  mowed;  ewet  for  owed. 

Noticeable  corruptions  are  the  following : 

7iohbud,  only  (nought  but). 

weeanty  will  not. 

caffl€y  to  cavil ;  haggle. 

argkj  to  argue. 

cazzldy  (t.  e.  casualty),  doubtful ;  changeable :  *  Cazzlety  weather.' 

re/atory,  refractory. 

mislestj  molest. 

dispense  with,  to  do  or  put  up  with;   not  to  do  without,  as  is  usually 

meant. 
planished  up,  heaped  up  with  various  things,  so  that  there  is  no  room 

(replenished). 

After  such  words  as  vH>oy !  (wo !)  hawve !  (haw !)  a  strong  and 
sonorous  *iih!^  is  added ;  also  in  cases  of  interjections  used  in  address- 
ing animals. 
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Aar,  8.  a  sea-aar ;  a  dense  fog  from  the  sea. 
Addle,  V,  to  earn ;  also  to  lay  by  money. 
Anew,  adj.  enough. 
Ask,  adj.  acrid ;  rough  to  taste  or  feel. 


L,  8.  a  child. 

Battens,  8.  small  sheaves  of  straw  used  for  covering  ricks. 
Bawk,  8,  a  beam  or  rafter. 
Beftl,  V.  to  shout  loudly  from  grief  or  irritation. 
Beck,  8.  a  brook. 

Bellas,  V.  to  shout  loudly ;  '  bellas  o\xV 
Benoil,  v,  to  flog  with  a  rod. 
Bink,  8,  a  bench. 
Bleb,  8,  a  blister  or'  bubble. 
Blether,  8.  a  bladder. 
Blether,  v,  to  snivel  and  weep. 
Blore,  V.  to  cry  out  loudly  (used  of  children  only). 
Boftk,  V.  to  belch ;  eructate. 
Boon,  V.  to  mend  a  road. 
Breed,  a.  the  breadth  mown  by  the  scythe. 
Bnggi  8.  bridge. 

Brog,  V.  and  8.  to  poke  with  a  stick,  or  anything  similar. 
Bronkns,  «.  a  donkey.     In  Texas  a  pony  is  called  broncho, 
Bmst,  V.  to  burst :  '  bruasen-gutted,'  very  fat-bellied. 
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Bub,  ^.  a  young  bird  that  cannot  fly. 

Bug,  adj,  fusaj ;  pleased ;  conceited ;  lively  :  *  as  bug  as  a  lop. ' 

Cad,  8.  stinking-flesh ;  ofial. 

Cag-mag,  s.  refuse ;  ofiied. 

Camrail,  s.  the  crooked  rail  by  which  a  carcase  is  suspended. 

Cange-away,  v.  to  moulder  and  rot  away  slowly,  by  degrees. 

Check !  ^  used  in  calling  a  pig. 

Choor !  used  in  calling  a  pig. 

Chnnter,  v.  to  grumble,  sotto  voce. 

Clagged  up,  adj.  clotted  with  dirt. 

dags,  8.  clotted  locks  of  dirty  wool  on  a  sheep. 

Clam,  V.  to  clutch  ;  to  seize  anything  suddenly  and  firmly. 

Clammux,  s.  a  lazy,  useless  slattern. 

dams,  8.  used  by  saddlers  to  hold  their  work. 

Clat,  8.  a  dirty  mess. 

Clatty,  adj.  wet  and  dirty ;  sticky. 

Clea,  s.  claw. 

Cletch,  8.  a  brood  of  chickens. 

Clonoh,  adj.  sour-tempered ;  abrupt  in  speech,  and  irritable. 

Cot,  V.  to  felt  or  mat  together. 

Cott,  8.  a  fleece  of  wool,  matted  or  felted  together  (eotted). 

Cratoh,  8,  a  butcher's  barrow,  made  of  rails  only. 

Crew,  8.  fold-yard  for  cattle  :  *  ci'mo-jaid.* 

Daoker,  v.  to  deteriorate ;  to  flag ;  to  grow  worse  :  *  the  fire  dockers. 
See  Megger. 

Dak !  Dak !  call  to  a  pig  (coaxingly). 

Dakky,  s.  a  pig :  *  a  daJcJcy-jpig.' 

Dazed,  adj.  stupefied ;  foolish-looking. 

Dig,  8.  a  pickaxe,  one  side  of  which  is  like  a  hoe. 

Dither,  v.  to  tremble. 

Doodlings,  8.  young  foxes. 

Door-dams,  8,  door-posts. 

Bowkingf  adj.  turned  down ;  hanging  down :  *  a  dowking  hat.' 

^  Check!  and  Dak  I  are  used  coaxingly ;  choor!  roughly. 
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Drape  ydws,  s,  barren  ewes. 

Dwiming  away,  adj,  graduaUy  wasting  from  disease.    A.S.  diclnau. 

Eddiflh,  8,  grass-land,  after  the  hay-crop  has  been  taken  oii'. 
Ee,  8,  a  run  of  water.     A.S.  ea,  a  river. 

Fair-dinkum,  that  which  is  just  and  equitable. 

Farwelted,  adj,  used  of  a  sheep  which  has  fallen  on  its  back. 

Fe&t,  adj,  nice ;  suitable ;  well  done.     Cf .  fetisliche  in  P.  Plomiian, 
B.  ii.  11. 

FesBen-penny,  8,  earnest-money  (fasten-penny). 

Fettle,  V,  like  the  Yankee  '  fix ' ;  to  put  to  rights  or  in  order. 

Fitties,  8,  land  enclosed  from  the  sea. 

Flick,  8.  fiitch. 

Fraokened,  adj.  freckled. 

Frangy,  adj,  quarrelsome ;  snappish. 

Fridge,  v.  to  fray  the  edges  of  a  garment,  &c, 

Fullook,  8,  impetus.     '  It  went  with  &fullock,*  L  e.  a  rush. 

Fummard,  8,  pole-cat  (foul-marten,  foulmart,  foumart). 

Oabliok,  8.  a  crowbar. 

Gain,  adj,  near :  'the  gainest  road.' 

Oathman,  the  herdsman,  who  looks  after  the  cattle. 

Oattram,  a  rough  bye-road,  or  clay-lane. 

Oimber,  8,  a  barren  ewe  two  years  old. 

Oizzen,  v,  to  stare  about  vacantly. 

Oleg,  V,  and  adj.  to  look  pleased ;  pleased  \  happy. 

Glib,  adj,  smooth  (always  used  in  speaking  of  ice). 

Glower,  v,  to  stare  surprisedly  or  angnly. 

Grew,  8,  a  greyhound. 

Hake  about,  v,  to  lounge,  loaf,  or  go  lazQy  about 

Harrowed,  a/lj.  exhausted ;  done-up  with  work; 

Hasp,  8,  the  fastener  of  a  gate. 

Hawer,  8,  wild  self-sown  oats. 

Hawbuck,  8.  a  clodhopper ;  a  stupid  fellow. 

Hawm-abont,  v.  to  lounge  stupidly  about ;  to  work  unskilfully. 
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Hawye  1  to  the  left !  used  by  the  waggoner  when  on  the  ri^ht  side 
of  hifl  horse. 

HaiOt  V.  to  thrash  soundly ;  to  upbraid. 

He-der,  a,  male,  as  opposed  to  she-der. 

Heppen,  adj,  handy ;  skilful. 

Hipe,  V.  to  limp  or  halt 

Hottst,  8,  a  cold  in  the  throat.     A.8.  htoSata. 

Hog,  i.  a  sheep  before  its  first  shearing. 

Holt,  «.  a  wood ;  plantation.    A.S.  holt 

Hooie,  8,  a  cold  in  the  chest. 

Hot^tohe,  8,  pain  in  the  hands  or  feet  from  intense  cold. 

Howerj,  cufj.  dirty;  filthy.     A. 8.  ^on*^,  filthy.     (Very  distinctly e 
of  lancolnshire  dialect.) 

Ither,  8.  udder  of  a  cow,  &c. 

Iiels,  8,  blacks ;  particles  of  soot  fiiUing  down. 

Icrom,  8.  a  long,  wearisome  tale. 

Jyst,  V,  and  8.  putting  out  cattle  to  graze  at  a  fixed  rate. 

Kedge,  v.  to  cause  a  stoppage  of  the  bowels  by  too  much  green  food. 
Kell,  8.  internal  parts  of  a  pig  or  other  animaL 
Kelter,  8.  rubbish ;  worthless  litter. 
Kenspeck,  adj.  marked ;  easily  recognisable. 
Kindling,  8.  firewood. 

Lether,  «.  a  ladder. 

Lig,  V,  to  lie.     A.S.  licgan. 

Liinmock,  adj,  limber ;  loose-jointed ;  flabby. 

Lithe,  V.  to  thicken  broth  with  meaL 

Lob,  V,  to  lounge. 

Loff,  8,  the  loose,  flufi^  matter  which  comes  off  soft  cotton  goods  and 
blankets. 

LofEy,  adj.  fluffy ;  haying  a  raised  woolly  surfiice. 

Lop,  8.  a  flea. 

Loppered,  adj.  curdled  (of  milk) ;  slightly  sour. 

Lubbard,  8.  a  lout. 
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Lnngeons,  adj,  lumbering ;  uncouth  3  but,  at  the  same  time,  violent. 

Mattler,  a,  the  match  to  anything. 

Mawkin,  s.  a  scarecrow. 

Megger,  v.  to  improve ;  get  better :  *  the  fire  meggen,*  See  Dacker. 

Mowdiwarp,  s.  mole. 

Mumping,  v.  begging.     Muniping-dtiy  is  St.  Thomas's  day. 

Nap-kneed,  adj.  knock-kneed. 
Nawpy,  adj,  clever ;  keen ;  knowing. 
Nettin,  s.  urine  (especially  old,  long  kept). 
Noggin,  s.  a  large  slice  or  comer :  <  a  noggin  o'  pie.' 

Onset,  8,  commencement  of  anything. 
Outener,  s,  a  foreigner ;  one  of  another  parish. 
Overset,  v.  to  recover  from  a  shock  (generally  mental). 

Pad,  8.  patli. 

Pag,  V,  to  carry  pick-a-back. 

Pawky,  adJ,  sly ;  tricky. 

Pawting-abont,  v,  handling  things  unnecessarily ;  interfering. 

Pick,  8.  pitch. 

Pickfturk,  s,  pitchfork. 

Preaohment,  s,  a  long  harangue,  generally  scolding  or  reproving. 

Pronkns,  8.  a  donkey.     See  Bronkos. 

Bamper,  8.  the  high  road ;  turnpike. 

Bandy,  adj,  dissipated ;  riotous ;  lustful. 

Bantan,  v,  to  serenade  with  bones  and  cleavers,  pots  and  pans. 

Beftst,  V.  to  raise  as  with  a  lever.     Icel.  reista  (=  £.  torest). 

Becking-hook,  8.  the  hook  which  hangs  in  the  chimney-reek  (smoke) 
in  old-fashioned  feum-houses,  to  huig  a  pot  on ;  used  in  Scotland 
formerly  to  smoke  salmon,  by  suspending  the  fish  to  it ;  and  hence 
properly  denominated  a  smoking-hook  (Becking-book).  [£z- 
plamed  as  reek'aim  hook,  i.  e.  reek-iron  hook,  in  Atkinson  s  Cleve- 
land Glossary.— W.  W.  8.] 

Beokling,  8,  the  last  of  a  litter  of  pigs,  or  brood  of  chickens. 

Bemble,  v.  to  move ;  remove. 

Betoh,  u,  to  stretch. 
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Bip,  V.  (ripping  and  swearing)  to  shout.     Icel.  hrceixi,  to  blasplieme, 
from  hrdpa,  to  shout. 

Bits,  8,  the  intestines  of  a  goose. 

Boaked  up,  adj,  heaped  up. 

Boaky,  adj,  foggy. 

Same,  s,  lard. 

Soafe,  8.  a  lazy  ne'e-r-do-weel  j  a  rascal. 

Sooppezily  8.  a  button  mould. 

Soreeding,  s,  net  for  making  caps. 

Scrimp,  v,  to  stint 

Sorowbald,  adj,  piebald  (skewbald). 

Scmfl^  s.  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

Shagged,  acff.  rough-haired ;  unkempt :  'as  shagged  as  a  foal.' 

Shan,  adj,  shy ;  wild :  *  ^^ an  as  an  Irish  cow.' 

She-der,  s.  a  female,  as  opposed  to  he-der. 

Sipe,  V,  to  leak ;  to  run  away  gradually  from  a  bung-hole. 

Skel-ower,  v,  to  over-balance  (scale-over). 

Skinch,  v,  to  pinch  ;  starve ;  give  insufficient  measure. 

Slaftpe,  adj,  slippery  (as  of  ice) ;  tricky ;  deceitful. 

Slither,  v,  to  slide  on  ice. 

Sliver,  8,  a  short  slop. 

Sleekened,  adj,  suffocated  in  water,  or  with  too  much  water. 

Sloomy,  adj,  sleepy ;  stupid. 

Slur,  8,  a  slide. 

Sluther,  v,  to  gulp  down,  as  of  oysters  or  porridge. 

Smoot,  8,  a  cid  de  sac  ;  a  lane  leading  nowhere. 

Smonch,  v,  to  kiss  roughly. 

Sneok,  s.  the  ordinary  fastener  of  a  gate  or  door. 

Seek, * 9.  water  soaking  away  from  a  manure-heap. 

Solidly,  adv.     'I  solidly  weant  do  it.' 

Spang-wue,  v.  to  place  a  toad  on  a  board  and  project  it  into  the  air 
by  striking  the  other  end. 

Spit-deep,  adj,  the  depth  of  the  spade  :  '  dig  it  ower  spit-deep,* 

Spittle,  Spud,  s,  a  long  shaft  with  a  sort  of  short  chisel  at  the  end, 
used  K>r  cutting  up  tliistles. 

Splnther,  s,  splutter;  splash. 
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Spurrings,   s.   traces ;   footmarks.      A.S.   spor,    a   trace ;   whence 
8pyrian,  to  track,  inquire. 

Sqn&d,  8.  thick  mud. 

Stale,  V,  to  make  water :  used  of  horses  and  cattle. 

Stalled,  adj.  satiated ;  disgusted. 

Stang-gad,  s.  a  sort  of  trident  used  for  spearing  eels. 

Steddle,  s,  foundation  (especially  of  a  stack  or  rick). 

Stee,  8.  a  ladder. 

Steel,  8.  a  stile. 

Stew,  8.  dust ;  figuratively  noise ;  turmoil. 

Stithy,  8.  an  anvil. 

Stranny,  adj.  cracked;  demented. 

Stnnd,  V.  and  s.  to  stride ;  stride. 

Stunt,  V,  to  be  stupid  and  obstinate.     A.S.  stunt,  stupid. 

Swarth,  8.  rind  of  bacon. 

Swatch,  8.  a  slip  cut  off  cloth  as  a  pattern. 

Sw&th,  8.  green  sward  ;  meadow. 

Swathe,  8,  the  width  mown  by  the  scythe. 

Swanl,  V,  to  throw  water  in  quantities  on  anything. 

Swe&l,  V.  to  waste,  to  gutter  (of  a  candle). 

Syle,  V,  to  strain  milk ;  also  to  pour  down  heavily :  *  it  8yled  down.' 

Tack,  8,  a  taste,  generally  unpleasant. 

Taffied,  adj,  ravelled ;  tangled  :  applied  to  a  skein  of  wool  or  thread. 

Team,  v.  to  empty  a  cart  or  jug ;  to  pour  out. 

Tew,  V,  to  annoy ;  vex. 

Thack,  6.  thatch. 

Tharm,  8.  entrails  of  a  beast.     A.S.  pearm. 

Thr'dap  down,  v.  to  assert  positively  and  vehemently  :  '  he  threaped 
me  down.* 

Thrum,  v.  to  purr  (of  a  cat). 

Tiflf,  adj.  tough. 

Tine,  s.  prong  of  a  fork. 

ISpe,  V.  to  tip  up  a  cart  gradually.     Compare  Sipe. 

Toner,  8.  one  or  the  other. 

Tootle,  V.  to  play  a  whistle  or  fife. 
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Trapes,  t;.  to  go  '  trapesing  (t.  e.  gadding  or  tramping)  about.' 
Tmnpoke,  v,  to  turn  a  somersault 
Twiiaened,  o^;.  twisted. 

Vnheppen,  adj,  clumsy;  unskilful 

Vptak,  8.  the  upshot  or  end  of  an  aflfair :  *  at  the  uptak.' 

Wtdfy,  adj.  having  a  faint,  sickly  smell. 

WanUe,  adj.  weakly ;  sickly.     A.S.  wancoL 

Wemble,  v,  to  turn  anything  over. 

Werry,  v.  to  bring  forth  young :  applied  to  rabbits  only, 

Whutle,  V,  to  whistle  softly. 

Wig,  8,  whey :  *as  sour  as  wig,'    Plattdeutsch  mgge. 

Witter,  t?.  to  continually  fret  and  cry. 

Wong,  8,  a  meadow. 

Wooy!  wo!  stop! 

Wottle-day,  «.  working  or  week-day,  as  opposed  to  Sunday. 

Wnles,  8.  weevils  in  corn. 

Wykins,  8,  jaws ;  chops  {fauces). 

Yah,  pro7i.  you 

Yanks,  *.  leggings  j  overalls. 

Yarker,  s.  something  specially  large ;  a  monster. 

Yaup,  V,  to  shout  loudly. 

Yelk,  8.  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Yowl,  v.  to  howl. 

Ynk,  V,  to  jerk ;  to  pull  anything  sharply. 
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XXVII. 


RADNORSHIRE    WORDS. 

BY  THE 

Rbv.  w.  e.  t.  morgajst. 


The  following  list  of  words  still  in  use  in  Eadnorsliire  was  kindly 
forwarded  to  Prof.  Skeat  by  the  Bey.  W.  E.  T.  Morgan,  of  Morriston, 
near  Swansea,  who  has  revised  the  proofs  for  the  English  Dialect  Society. 
The  spelling  follows,  for  the  most  part,  that  adopted  in  Halliwell's 
Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Proyincial  Words.  It  may  be  observed  here 
that  the  forms  A»Vn  and  her'n,  for  his  and  hers,  are  in  common  use;  as 
are  also  your'n  and  their' n. 
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Able,  adj,  rich ;  well  to  do. 

All-beaae,  gently ;  quietly :  put  for  ^  all  by  ease/ 

Anent,  prep,  alongside  of. 

Awf  [auf ],  *.  oaf,  f ooL 

Bait,  8,  a  meal ;  for  men  and  borses. 

Bannut,  s,  a  walnut  (as  in  Sbropsbire,  &c.).  j 

Boggling,  8,  a  very  little;  as,  '  I  wouldn't  give  a  begging,^ 

Bett,  V,  to  turn  over  tbe  turf  for  rotting  or  burning ;  to  pare  tbe  turf 
with  a  breast-plough. 

Betting,  «.  sods  cut  for  burning  or  rotting. 

Brawn,  s,  a  boar. 

Bmnunook  [brum'uk],  8,  a  bill-hook  (lit.  a  broom-hook ;  hook  for 
cutting  broom). 

CaWY  [kauv],  8.  a  calf. 

I 
Clem,  V,  to  famish. 

Clet,  8.  a  bolt ;  for  heating  purposes.  ! 

Comical,  culj,  ill-tempered  ;  blameable. 

Conceit,  v.  to  suppose ;  to  fancy.  * 

i 

Cop,  V,  to  plough  in  ridges  for  planting.  ' 

Cop;  8,  a  ridge. 

Cowse  [kouz],  V,  to  course,  drive  oflF. 

Coll,  8,  the  remnant  of  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Cnrst,  adj.  clever;  sharp. 
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Deam  [dnm],  adj,  earnest. 

Don,  adfj,  clever ;  both  in  a  good  and  bad  sense. 

Donbt,  V,  to  expect  (in  aa  affirmative  sense). 

Elder,  «.  a  cow's  udder. 

Peg,  8,  rough  dead  grass. 

Fold,  8,  a  farm-yard. 

Frangy  [frai\i*i],  cuij.  restive ;  unmanageable. 

Fretohet,  adj,  irritable. 

Gallons  [gal'us],  adj,  wicked. 

Gay,  adj.  good. 

Glat,  8,  a  gap  in  a  hedge. 

Glem,  8,  a  gleam ;  hot  sunshine  between  showers. 

Grubber,  8.  a  scuffler  (for  the  soil). 

Gullies,  Gulls,  8.  pi.  goslings. 

Hacker, «.  a  bill-hook. 

Hafti  8,  the  handle  of  a  brummock^  q.  v. 

Haulm,  8,  stalk  of  potato. 

Hauve  [hauv],  8,  the  helve  of  an  axe. 

Heed,  8,  notice. 

Hog,  8.  a  yearling  sheep. 

Hoont  [huont*],  8.  a  mole ;  elsewhere  a  want ;  in  Shropshire,  *oont 

[uont]. 

Housen,  pi.  of  houses. 

Hurds,  8.  pi,  hards ;  coarse  flax ;  tow. 

Hurry,  8,  a  period  of  time. 

Inq^,  8.  a  shoot  from  a  tree  or  fence. 

Keep,  8,  grass,  food  (for  cattle). 

Kiddle,  v.  to  drivel  or  slaver. 

Kind,  Unkind,  adj.  seasonable  weather,  or  the  reverse;  also  used 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  soil. 
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Lift,  adj.  lief ;  used  with  regard  to  an  equal  choice. 
Linnow  [lin'oa],  adj,  pliant ;  soft. 
Lissom,  adj,  nimble;  active. 
Lug,  V.  to  draw. 

Mawn-pit,  «.  a  peat-pit  or  bog ;  from  Welsh  matpn,  peat 

Middling,  adj\  of  unequal  merit ;  also  poorly ;  ill.      *  Uncommon 
middling ;  *  yery  inferior,  or  very  ill. 

Mizen,  s.  a  dung-hill. 

Moither,  i;.  to  be  delirious. 

Nesh,  adj.  tender;  delicate. 
Never-sweat,  s.  an  idle,  lazy  man. 

Orl,  $.  an  alder-tree. 

Oss  [os'],  V.  to  attempt.     (W.  o»io.) 

Peart  [peert],  adj.  lively ;  sharp.     '  MtakeUpeart ; '  slightly  inebri- 
ated. 

Pergy  [perg'i],  adj.  perky ;  saucy ;  obstinate. 

Pikel  [peik'l],  s.  a  pitch-fork. 

Pitoh,  8.  a  steep  hilL 

Plaok,  8.  a  job,  or  a  situation. 

Pleach,  V.  to  lay  a  hedge  (general). 

Peon  [puon],  v.  to  strike  or  beat. 

Ponk  [pouk],  8.  a  sty  on  the  eye  (lit.  a  pock). 

Ponking,  8.  a  weak,  sickly  person.     Cf.  puking  in  Shakespeare. 


Quames  [quaims],  8.  pi,  qualms. 

Bateh,  s.  rocky  soil. 
Batohety,  adj,  shaly ;  gravelly  (soil). 
Befose  [refeuz*],  «.  refusal ;  offer. 
Bonk  [rouk],  8.  a  rut. 

Sally,  8.  a  willow.     A.S.  sealh  (cognate  with  Lat.  8a7ix), 
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Scallion-gate,  s,  the  gate  of  a  church-yard  by  which  the  corpse 
enters ;  the  lich-gate.  (In  common  use  at  Llandegley  and  in  other 
neighbouring  parishes.)  Halliwell  giyes  sccdlage,  a  lich-gate,  as  a 
Western  word. 

Scud,  8,  a  passing  shower. 

Simple,  adj,  infirm. 

Slang,  tf.  a  narrow  piece  of  land. 

Sned,  tf.  the  handle  of  a  scythe. 

So,  less  by ;  c.  g,  3|  inches  is  expressed  by  *  four  inches,  so  a  quarter.' 
(L  e.  «av€.) 

Spittle,  8,  a  spade. 

Stank,  8,  a  stang  or  stake. 

Steep,  8,  a  short  hill. 

Stele,  Steal  [steel],  s,  the  handle  of  a  hammer. 

Stonp  [stoup],  V,  to  incline ;  as  '  to  stoup  a  barrel.' 

Stub,  8,  a  stump ;  brushwood. 

Tare,  adj.  eager ;  troublesome  (said  of  flies). 
Tidling,  8,  a  hand-reared  lamb. 
Tidy,  adj,  respectable ;  honest ;  fair. 
Tree,  s.  the  handle  of  a  spade. 
Tup,  8,  a  ram. 

Upright,  8,  a  stake  (from  its  position). 
Urchin,  /?.  a  hedgehog. 

Wain-honse,  8.  a  cart-house. 

Wench,  s.  a  young  girL 

Wheddy,  adj»  interminable. 

Whit !  go  off !  start !  said  to  a  horse. 

Whitty,  8,  a  mountain-ash. 

Whitwhat,  adj,  unstable ;  changeable. 

Yean,  v,  to  produce  lambs. 
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In  this  Index f  the  Numbers  refer  to  those  of  the  preceding  Glossaries,  the 

Isle  of  Wight  Glossary  being  No.  23. 


A,  23 
aails,  23 
aal  amang,  23 
aal  manners, 

23 
aal  to  rags,  23 
aar,  26 
able,  27 
above  a  bit,  24 
abroady,  24 
accoordan,  coor- 

dan,  23 
aoks,  ax,  p.  2 ; 

see  ax 
aooolde,  23 
act,  24 
addle  (a),  23 ; 

(6),  26 
adone,  23 
adwine,  23 
afeeard,  23 
affront,  24 
afresh,  24 
aftermath,  23 
agen,  24 
agone,  23 
agwine,  23 
ah,  24 

ahzy,  ah,  24 
aleer,  leer,  23 
aliblaster,  24 
allaok,  p.  103 ; 

see  yallack. 
all-bease,  27 
allsides,  23 
amble  about,  24 


American  breez- 

ers,  24 
amindted,  24 
amoost,  23 
ampassy,  25 
amsiam,  24 
amust,  amwust, 

24 
an,  24 

anan,  nan,  23 
anearst,  24 
aneerst,  23 ;  see 

anighsi 
anent,  27 
anenst,  23 
anew,  26 
anigh,  23,  24 
anighst,  anigh, 

anearst,  24 
anjur-dogs,  23 
ankley,  24 
anpat,  24 
any  when,  23 
apem,  yapem, 

23 
apeyas,  23 
apple-stucklun, 

23 
aps,  p.  69 
ar,  p.  69 
araggin'  an' 

bwunin',  24 
arenest)  23 
arg  out,  24 
argle,  p.  113 
am,  24 


amest,  yeamest, 

p.  44 
arout,  p.  69 
arrands,  p.  69 
arrantin',  24 
arter-claps,  24 
as,  24 
ash,  23 
ask,  26 
assmirt,  23 
ast,  ax,  ex,  p.  69 
astour,astore,  23 
atemoon,  23 
athirt,  23 
athout,  p.  69 
attackted,  p.  69 
a-two-in-the- 

middle,  24 
auverdro,  23 
auver-right,  23 
aveard,  23 
avoord,  23 
away  wi*   p.  104 
away  wid,  25 
awbel,  23 
awever,  24 
awf,  27 
ax,  acks,  23 ; 

p.  69 
ax,  ex,  ast,  p.  69 
axen,  23 
azew,  23 

Baak,  23 
baam,  23 
bacca,  p.  69 


bachelor^s  but- 
ton, 23 

back  (rU),  24 

backaiye,  24 

backen,  24 

backside,  23 

backtree,  24 

bacon  dumplin, 
24 

bad  dooer,  24 

bad  to  bide,  25 

badger,  23 

bailey,  23 

bairn,  26 

bait,  27 

baiver,  four  o'- 
clock, pp.  83 
and  104 

bake,  24 

bakhus,  25 

ball  o'  dancin', 
24 

ballirag,  23 

bangun,  23 

Banney,  23 

bannut,  27 

bannystickle,  24 

bar,  23 

barfutted,  p.  69 

bargun,  23 

barm,  23 

bash,  24 

baste,  23 

batch-cake,  24 

bate,  24 

battens,  26 
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batter,  23 
batts,  23 
bavines,  23 
bawk,  26 
beal,  26 
becall,  24 
beck,  26 

bed,  23 
bedaab,  23 
bedwine, 

bethwine,  23 

bee,  23 
beeand,  p.  69 
beeast,  23 
beesn't,  23 
beest,  bist,  23 
beetle,  24 
begging,  27 
beggown,  24 
begrutch,  24 
belder-root,p.  46 
belike,  25 
belikod,  24 
bollas,  26 
belly  timmer,  25 
belt,  p.  113 
ben  (a),  23;  (6), 

23 

bencil,  26 

berrey,  23 

berrin',  24 

besom,  23 

best,  24 

betbwine,  23 

bett,  27 

better,  24 

betting,  27 

between  vou  an* 
I  an*  the  get- 
pwust,  24 

betweenwhiles, 
24 

bevoul,  23 

beyast,  23 

biddy,  chick- 
abiddy, 23 

bide,  23 

bill-hook,  23 

billus,  23 

billy,  23 

billy-biter,  p.  46 

Billy-caU- 
father,  24 

binder,  p.  46 


bink,  26 

bist,  beest,  23 

bittul,  23 

biwer,  p.  46 

bizzum,  23 

black  bob,  23 

black  ox,  24 

blackthorn  win- 
ter, 23 

blare,  23 

blastnashiin,  23 

bleb,  26 

blether  (a,  &), 
26 

bletters,  p.  41 

bleyads,  23 

bleyam,  23 

bleyar,  23 

blind,  24 

bloody  warrior, 
24 

blore,  26 

blou,  24 

blowed,  24 

blnitert,  25 

boak,  26 

bob  (a),  23 ;  (6), 
24 

bodyhoss,  23 

boffle,  24 

bog-myrtle, 
p.  46 

bolton,  24 

borne,  23 

bond,  p.  69 

bonnes  wish,  23 

bonny-goo,  23 

boon,  26 

boor,  24 

boord  (a),  24 ; 

(*),.P-  69 
booship,  p.  69 

booun,  23 

bosespreet,  23 

bosky,  23 

bothresh,  23 

bouffhten,  24 

bouler,  24 

bout,  24 

bowldish,  23 

boystins,  24 

bracers,  p.  69 

brain-basket,  24 

bran  new,  23 


branny,  24 
brans,  24 
brawn,  27 
breed  (o),  23 ; 

(6),  26 
brencheese,  23 
bret  out,  23 
bretch,  p.  69 
breumm,  25 
breyave,  23 
breyazun,  23 
brick-keel,  23 
brigg,  26 
brimstooun,  23 
brish,  23 
brishauver,  23 
broad  (to  talk), 

24 
brog,  26 
brong,  25 
bronKus,  26 
broth,  25 
brow  (a),  23 ; 

(6),  24 
bruckle,  23 
brummock,  27 
brussels,  23 
brust,  26 
bub,  26 
buck,  24 
buck!  buck  I 

p.  64 
buckle,  25 
buckram,  24  . 
buckut,  p.  69 
buffle-headed, 

23 
bug  26 
bugle,  23 
bull-head,  23 
bullrag,  24 
bundle  off,  23 
bundle  out,  23 
bunny,  23 
bunt  (a),  (6),  24 
bum,  24 
burrow,  24 
burrow-hurdle, 

24 
butt,  23 
buttercups,  23 
butter-vmgers, 

23 
bwode,  25 


byar  law,  byr 

law,  25 
byem,  p.  69 
byet,  24 

Oaa,  kaa,  23 
caaf,  23 

caafenter,  p.  69 
caal,  23 
caay,  23 
cad,  26 

caddie,  p.  104 
caffle,  p.  113 
caemag  (a),  23 ; 

(6),  26 
caiyins,  keyrms, 

24 
call,  24 
callards,  23 
calleer,  23 
cammock,  23 
camrail,  26 
can,  and  can't 

awhile,  24 
cange-away,  26 
cankerd,  23 
canst,  23 
can't  abar,  24 
can't  be  off  o*,  24 
cap,  23 
capendur,  cap- 

pendur,  23 
capital  well,  24 
car,  23 ;  carr,  24 
carky,  23 
cast  fa),  (6).  24 
casu'lty,  24 
cat  snifter,  25 
cat's  creyadul, 

scratch  cradle, 

23 
cat's  head,  24 
cats'  tails,  23 
caufin,  p.  69 
cawv,  27 
cazzlety,  p.  113 
cess,  sess,  23 
chaa,  chaw,  23 
chackle,  23,  24 
chainy  oysters, 

24 
cham,  23 
chapel  people, 

meet'nera, 
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p.  90 
charm,  23 
chaw,  chaa,  23 
chawny,  24 
cheap  on't,  25 
cheat,  p.  46 
check,  26 
cheery,  23 
cheeses,  23 
cheeup,  23 
chef,  p.  69 
chent,  24 
chep,  p.  69 
chequers,  23 
chet,  p.  69 
chibbels,  23 
chibbles,  24 
chickabiddies, 

23 
chid-lamb,  23 
chidlins,  24 
chiers,  shiers,  25 
chilbladder,  23 
chiinbley,  23 
chine,  23 
chissel  bob,  23 
chit,  p.  99 
chitterluns,  23 
choay't,  25 
chocks,  23 
choke,  24 
chook,  sook  (a), 

23,24;  (6),  24 
choor,  26 
chop,  23,  24 
chops,  23 
chove*t,  ohoav't, 

25 
christian,  24 
Christmas  boys, 

mummers,  p. 

63 
chuckle-headed, 

23 
chunter,  26 
chur,  23 
church  litten,  23 
churm,  p.  69 
churry,  24 
churry  curds,  24 
chute,  p.  31 
claa,  23 
claath,  p.  69 


clacket-hole,  24 
olagged  up,  26 
cla^s,  26 
clairins,  24 
clam,  26 
clammux,  26 
clams,  23,  26 
clangum,  24 
clapper-daa,  23 
claps,  23 
clat,  26 

clat-bre£Jdn',  24 
clatty  (a),  24 ; 

(6),  26 
clayders,  oliders, 

23 
clea,  26 
deean,  23 
Clem,  23 
clem,  27 
clem't,  25 
dented,  23 
clet,  27 
detch,  26 
click,  23 
diders,  dayders, 

23 
ding-finger,  24 
cHnk,  23 
clip,  24 
clivers,  23 
clomber,  24 
close,  23 
clot,  23 
dote,  23 
clot-headed,  23 
clot-mauler,  23 
dout,  23 
clumpy,  23 
duncn,  26 
dunge,  23 
clutch,  23 
clutch  hin,  23 
dutter,  24 
clutters,  23 
coalshute,  23 
coath,  23 
cob,  23 
cob-nut,  23 
cock-a-hoop,  23 
cock-a-hoss,  23 
cock-a-pert,  23 
cock-hoss,  23 
cockle,  24 


cockshaver,  p.  69 
cocksheddle,  23 
coddle,  24 
collar  the  mag, 

23 
collets,  24 
com  on,  25 
combe,  23 
come  again,  24 
come  by  chance, 

25;  love  child, 

24 
comical,  27 
conceit,  27 
congee,  24 
contrairy,  p.  69 
contravess,  23 
cooas,  23 
cooastun,  23 
coodsn't,  23 
cookeybeyaby, 

23 
cd5m,  p.  69 
coordan,  p.  1 
coorse,  p.  69 
ooortship  an' 

matenmony, 

24 
coot,  p.  69 
cop  (a,  J),  27 
copse-laurel, 

p.  46 
copt,  cop-heedit, 

25 
core  out,  24 
cot,  26 
cotch,  cotched, 

24 
cotchel,  23 
cott,  26 
cotterul,  23 
countryput, 

p.  18 
cowed  milk,  23 
cow-lays,  23 
cows,  24 
cowso,  27 
craa,  23 
craal,  p.  69 
crabbun,  23 
crack'rywar, 

p.  69 
crap  (a),  23 ; 

(6),  24 


crapeick,  23 

crass-crappin', 
24 

cratch,  26 

craves,  24 

cravidge,  oraves^ 
fen,  24 

craw,  23 

creeper,  24 

crem,  p.  69 

crew,  26 

crewel,  23 

crib,  23 

cricket,  23 

crickuts,  p.  69 

crig,  24 

crimassy,  23 

cri-me-gem- 
min^,  23 

crinklin',  24 

crock,  23 

crock  meat,  24 

crom,  p.  69 

cross,  24 

crouffty,  23 

crow,  24 

crow-needles, 
p.  46 

crowner,  23 

cruck,  24 

cruck  back,  24 

cruel,  25 

cruklins,  p.  79 

crumpbacked, 
23 

crumjpled,  23 

crutlins,  cruk- 
lins, 24 

cub,  24 

cubby-house,  24 

cuckles,  23 

cuckoo  spit,  23, 
24;  cuckoo- 
spittle,  24 


cues,  tips,  p.  38 

(6).  ii 


cull  (a),  2 


I, 


culls,  23 
cumman',  25 
cumman'  and 
gangin',  25 
cummy,  23 
cup,  23 
curchy,  p.  69 
L  2 
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curful,  p.  69 
curl,  26 
currant,  23 
curridge,  23 
curst,  27 
cuss,  23 
cusshun-thump- 

er,  23 
cussnation,  23 
cute,  23 
cutch,  skutch, 

p.  97 
cutter  wren,  23 
cuttun  knife,  23 
cutty,  23 

Daa,  23 

daant,  23 

daater,  p.  69 

daaybed,  23 

daay-work,  23 

dab,  23 

dabber,  24 

dabbers,  dibs, 
24 

dabster,  24 

dack,  23  &  p.  49 

dacker,  26 

daddlement,  25 

daddy  long  legs, 
23 

dag,  24 

daggle,  24 

dak!  dak  I  26 

dakky,  26 

dar,  p.  69 

dam,  23 

dash  (a),  23 ; 
(J),  24 

daunt,  p.  69 

dazed,  26 

dead  as  a  nit,  24 

dead  as  ditch- 
water,  24 

deam,  27 

death-tick,  24 

deck  it,  drop  it, 
24 

ded,  ded*st, 
dedsn't,  23 

dedly,  23 

deedy,  24 

deffer,  23 

dem,  23 


derekelly  min- 
nut,  23 

demick,  24 

despurd,  23 

devil's-claws, 
p.  46 

deyil*s-gut8, 
p.  46 

devil's  pig,  Gk)d 
A'mighty's 
pig,  p.  104 

dewul's  danc- 
ing hour,  23 

devvul's  snuff- 
box, 23 

dewberry,  23 

dewbit,  23 

deyan,  23 

deyazy,  23 

dibble,  23 

dibs,  dabbers, 
p.  79 

didn't  ought,  24 

a,  26 
ey,  25 
dill,  23 
ding,  23 
dip,  24 
dis'abilles,  24 
disanfrenly,  24 
discoous,  23 
dish  o'  tay,  24 
dishwasher,  23 
dismollish,  23 
dispense  with, 

p.  113 
disifcury,  p.  69 
dither,  26 
do,  doo,  25 
dock  (a),  23 ; 

(h),  24 
doddy,  25 
dod*t,  25 
does,  duz,  25 
dogged,  23 
dogsmeeat,  23 
dollop,  24 
dollursy  23 
domp,  dompy ,  23 
don,  27 
done-over,  23 
donkey-bred,  24 
doo  (a),  23 ; 

(ft),  25 


doodlings,  26 
dooer,  p.  69 
dooman,  23 
door-dams,  26 
doors  fin  a),  24 
doors  (out  a), 

p.  92 
doubt,  27 
dough-nuts,  23 
dout,  23 ;  p.  49 
douters,  23 
Dover,  p.  46 
dowking,  26 
down  along,  23 
down'ards, 

p.  102 
downarg,  23 
dowse  (a),  23 ; 

(6).  25 
dowst,  23 
draa,  23 ;  p.  69 
drag,  23 
drap  in,  23 
drape  yows,  26 
drat,  23 
dredge,  drudge, 

23 
dree,  23 
dresh,  23 ; 

thresh,  p.  71 
drev,  p.  69 
driU,  24 
dro,  23 
dro  in,  23 
droat-aps,  23 
drop  it,  p.  80 
drottle,  23 
drown  the  mil- 
ler's eye,  24 
drowndea,  24 
drudge,  dredge, 

p.  9 
dmg,  23 ;  p.  46 
drug-shoe,  p.  46 
drunch,  p.  69 
druss,  23 
drythe,  23 
drythy,  23 
dub-point,  dub- 

pointed,  24 
duck,  23 
ducket,  24 
duck-ligged, 

23 


dumbledore  and 

straddlebob, 

23;  p.  50 
dummel,  p.  104 
dumps  (in  the), 

24 
dun  a,  p.  68 
dunch,  23 
dunggul, 

muckul,  24 
dunggul  bred, 

24 
dungmexon,  23 
dungpot,  23 
dung-po  wn,  p.  46 
duz,  does,  25 
dwiming  away, 

26 
dwine,  23 
dwyes,  23 

Eaoe,  eeasy  23 
eal,  yeal,  23 
earnest-money, 

24 
eat  their  heads 

off,  24 
eath,  yeath,  23 
eddish,  26 
ee  (a),  26 ;  (6), 

p.  67 
eeant,  cent,  p.  69 
eeas,  eace,  23 
ees,  p.  69 
eet,  it,  p.  16 
eez,  23 
eff,  p.  69 

eggi  23 
egg-hot,  24 
eggler,  24 
elbow-grase,  24 
elder,  27 
ellebn,  lebn,  23 
ellum,  elum,  23 ; 

p.  69 
emmut,23;  p.  69 
empt,  23 ;  p.  69 
endways,  25 
enny,  p.  47 
er,  25 
em,  p.  70 
errewig,  24 
es,  ez,  23 
ethers,  23 
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everlastinglj,  24 
every  othenn 

one,  24 
evret,  23 
ewet,  p.  113 
ez,  ax,  ast,  p.  69 
ez,  es,  23 

Faddom,  25 
fader,  23 
fag'd  out,  23 
faggin',  24 
feggot,  23,  24 
faggots,  24 
fair-dinkum,  26 
fair-do's,  p.  47 ; 

far  dooes,  24 
fsLiTy  rings,  23 
fairy  stones,  23 
faU,  24 
fall  of  rain,  &c., 

24 
fall  upon,  24 
f  allin'  out,  24 
false,  23 
femelled,  24 
far,  p.  69 
far  dooes,  24 
farden,  p.  69 
farm  out,  24 
farwelted,  26 
father-in- 

dLurch,  24 
£Either-in-law, 

24 
fatty  cake,  p.  88 
faulty,  23 
favour,  24 
feace,  p.  69 
fease,  24 
feassin's,  25 
feat,  26 
Febawerry, 

p.  69 
feckless,  25 
feeurd,  23 
feg,  27 
fen,  craves,  era- 

vidge,  24 
fend  off,  23 
fendin'  an' 

proovin',  24 
ferruck  out  (to), 

24 


fessen-penny,  26 
fet,  p.  69 
fettle  (a),  24 ; 

(6),  26 
feyay,  23 
fiddle-cases,  p.  47 
field  reeve,  25 
fieldways,  24 
filbeard,  p.  69 
fill-basket,  24 
filler,  24 
finee'gin',  p.  104 
finney,  23 
fire  an'  flar  (I'll 

yet),  24 
firk,  p.  47 
fist,  23 
fit,  24 

fitches,  p.  69 
fitten,  24 
fitties,  26 
fittun,  23 
flabbergasted,  24 
flake  burdles,  24 
flanchin',  24 
flar,  24 
flay,  p.  69 
fleeum,  fleeur, 

24 
flem,  23 
fleuk-feuttit,  25 
fieyam,  flem,  23 
flick,  vlick  (a), 

23,26;  (6},  23 
flicking  comb,  23 
fligd,  24 
flip,  24 
flooer,  p.  69 
flop,  vlop  (a), 

23 ;  (b),  24 
flount,  23 
fluffment,  25 
flump,  flop,  23 
flushcocks,  25 
flustration,  23 
flyers,  24 
foil,  25 
fold,  27 
folks,  23 
follows,  p.  69 
fooas,  23 
foorcast,  24 
foorm,  p.  83 
footering,  23 


for  all  thee,  24 
forgitty,  25 
forjuts,  24 
form,  24 
forrud,  24 
forrud  taters,  24 
Fostul,  24 
four  o*  clock,  24; 

baiver,  p.  104 
four  comers, 

p.  64 
fowt,  24 
fraail,  23 
frackened,  26 
fraU,  24 
frangy  (a),  26 ; 

(6),  27 
frannel,  p.  69 
franzy,  24 
French  leaf,  24 
fresh,  23 
fresh  liquor,  24 
fretchet,  27 
frez,  24 
fridge,  26 
frigglm',  24 
frim.  £nim,  24 
frodg,  24 
frodgy,  24 
frosted,  24 
frousty,  24 
frowze,  23 
frum,  frim,  24 
fullock,  26 
fummard,  26 
fon,  p.  70 
flinch,  23 
fundance,  24 
fur  ind,  24 
furd  up,  23 
furl,  23 
fussy,  24 
fust  beginnin', 

24 
fuz,  23 

fuz-chipper,  23 
fuz-owl,  23 
fyestis,  p.  70 

Gaaigement,  23 
gaap,  24 
gaay,  23 
gab,  23 
gabHck,  26 


gaby,  23 
gadzooks,  gad- 

zookers,  23 
gaffer,  23 
gain,  26 
Galley  hill,  24 
gallier,  23 
gallons,  27 
galluses,  23 
gaily,  23 
gally-beggar,23 
galore,  23 
gambrul,  23 
gammer,  23 
gandermonth,23 
ganger,  24 
gap,  23 

garbed  up,  p.  47 
garlic-eater,  23 
gathman,  26 
gattram,  26 
gaully,  23 
gauls,  23 
gawny,  p.  104 
gay,  24 
gee  (a),  23 ; 

(ft),  p.  70 
gee  nor  woy, 

hop  nor  ree, 

25 
geeam-lig,  23 
geeamsorm,  23 
gemminy,  23 
genge,  geyenge, 

23 
get  over,  24 
get  shet  an,  24 
get  the  better 

an,  24 
get  up  a  notch, 

24 
geyenge,  genge, 

23 
gheeat,  23 
ghenge,  plow- 

ghenee,  23 
ghid,  ghid'n, 

ghid'ur,  23 
ghierden,  23 
ghit,  23 
gib.  23 
gibber,  24 
giddlin',  24 
gillafers,  23 
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gimber,  26 
gin,  pp.  67,  70 
ginger,  ginger- 

.ly,  23 
gipsey-onion, 

p.  47 
gipsey-rose,  p.  47 

^gurt,  P   14 
gie,  p.  67 
give,  25 
give  out,  24 
gizzen,  26 
glareworm,  23 
glat,  27 
gleg,  26 
glem,  27 
gHb.  26 
glib  up,  24 
glibby,  24 
gUde,  24 
gloar,  23 
gloat,  23 
gloYe  master,  24 
gloyresses,  24 
glower,  26 
glum,  23 
glutch,  23 
gluts  an' 

{amines,  24 
go  on  at,  24 

S>  right  (to),  24 
od  Almighty's 
cow,  lady 
bird,  lady 
cow,  p.  18 

God  Almighty's 
pig,  devirs 
pig,  p.  104 

godzend,  23 

golden-chain,  24 

goUaker,  24 

goUin,  25 

gom,  p.  70 

goo,  23 

gooad,  23 

gooatish,  23 

gookeert,  23 

goold,  p.  70 

gooseberry  wife, 
23 

goose-gog,  23 

gore-crow,  24 

gothered,  p.  70 

gound,  23 


gowa,  26 
graains,  23 
graat,  24 
grabble,  23 
graft,  24 
grammered  in, 

24 
grammur,  23 
grandfur,  23 
grandfur  long- 

Hgs,  23 
grauped,  p.  70 
greedygute,  23 
green  geese,  24 
green  linnard, 

23 
grew,  26 
grine,  23 

^^rounds,  24 
grmstun,  p.  70 
grinted  in,  24 
grip,  23 
grippun,  23 
griskin,  23 
grist,  23 
gristy,  23 
groanun  time,  23 
ground,  23 
ground  ash,  24 
grounds,  23 
grub,  25 
grubber,  27 
grumpshun,  23 
grunsel,  23 
gudgeons,  23 
gullies,  guUs,  27 
gurgheon,  23 
gurt,  girt,  23 
gyallus,  p.  70 
gyardin,  p.  70 
gyasly,  p.  70 
gyem,  24 

Haain-up,  hayn 

up,  23,  24 
haak,  23 
haam  (a),  23 ; 

(6),  ^4 
hack,  24 
hack  an*  hom- 

mer,  24    • 
hacker  (a),  23 ; 

(6),  27 


hackle,  leet,  24 
hackles,  23 
hadlans,  24 
had'st,  23 
haft,  27 
hag,  23 
haggler,  23 
hake  about,  26 
half-a-two,  24 
hallan  cakes,  23 
hallantide,  23 
halloo-biJloo, 

holloo-balloo, 

23 
hames,  24 
handy,  24,  p.  47 
hand-zaa,  23 
hangkitcher 

dance,  24 
hankioher,  23 
hapeth,  23 
hapse,  23 
hard,  23 
harl,23 
harpun,  23 
harrowed,  26 
hart-zick,  23 
harvest  home, 

hooam-har- 

vest,  24; 

pp.  64  and  61 
hash,  23 
haslet,  23 
hasp,  26 
hassicks,  23 
hasty  dick,  24 
hat,  p.  113 
hatch  (a),  24 ; 

(ft),  p.  47 
hatch-hook,  23 
hatch-on,  23 
haulm,  27 
haunched,  24 
hauve,  27 
have,  p.  47 
havver,  26 
hawer  ban- 
nocks, 25 
hayyer  meal,  25 
hawbuck,  26 
hawm-about, 

26 
hawse,  hoce,  25 
hawve,  26 


hayn  up,  24 ; 

haain  up,  23 
hayt,  23 
haze,  26 
head-butter, 

p.  102 
head-go,  head- 
goo,  23 
heal  up,  hold 

up,  24 
heaps,  25 
heart,  24 
heave,  heavy,  24 
hebben,  24 
heckutin',  24 
he-der,  26 
hedge-beUs, 

p.  47 
hedge  houn, 

hedge  hom» 

23 
hedlun,  23 
hedstoon,  23 
heeal,23;  see 

hillier. 
heed,  27 
heeltaps,  23 
heeve,  25 
heevy;  He 

heavy, 
heft  (a),  23,  24 ; 

(6),  24 
hekth,  24 
hellfalleero,  23 
hell  o'  one  adze, 

23 
hel-rake,  hell- 
rake,  23,  24 
henge,  23 
hen  with  one 

chick,  24 
hen-US,  24 
heppen,  26 
here  be  I,  whar 

be  you  ?  24 
hey,  23 
heyams,  23 
heyath,  23 
hide,  23 
hidun,  23 
hie,  23 

highty  tighty,  23 
hike  off,  23 
hile,  23 
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hillier,  23 
hilt  (a,  6),  24 
hindfusty  24 
hipe,  26 
hisself,  23 
hit  it  off,  24 
hitch  (a),  24; 

(ft),  26 
ho,  23 
hoast,  26 
hoblers,  23 
hobnail,  23 
hoce,  hawse,  25 
hocks,  23 
hod  fit  wi',  25 
hodmandod,  23 
hog  (a),  23 ; 

(fe),26;  (c),27 
hogaails,  23 
hogmeane,  23 
hogoh,  23 
hold  over,  24 
hold  up,  p.  86 
holdvast,  23 
hollan  cakes,  23 
hoUantide,  23 
hoUoo-balloo, 

halloo-balloo, 

p.  14 
holt,  26 
homble  about, 

24 
honesty,  24 
hooam,  whooam, 

23 
hooam-harvest, 

harvest-home, 

23;  p.  61 
hooar,  23 
hooar  frost,  23 
hooast,  23 
hoont,  27 
hoorded  eggs,  24 
hooter,  24 
hooze,  26 
hop  nor  ree,  gee 

nor  woy,  25 
hoped  up,  23 
ho-show,  23 
hoss-munger, 

23 
hoss-stopplos, 

23 
hoss-vleo,  23 


hot  needle  an' 

burnin* 

thread,  24 
hot-ache,  26 
Hottenpot^  23 
hough,  23 
house,  24 
housen,  27 
howery,  26 
howzen,  23 
huck,  buck  up, 

24 
hugger-mugger, 

23 
hunch,  p.  47 
hunched-up, 

p.  47 
hunsep,  25 
hurds,  27 
hurry  (a),  24; 

(b),  27 
hurrysom,  25 
hussy,  24 

Igg,23 
ill'Convainient, 

24 
imp,  27 
imperdunce, 

p.  70 
in,  24 

in-a-doors,  24 
in  all  my  bom 

days,  24 
in  nuse,  24 
in  print,  24 
inM,  25 
injun,  23 
inless,  p.  47 
innards,  24 
innerds,  23,  25 
innin\  25 
inons,  23 
intraails,  23 
intrigue  and 

matrimony, 

p.  78 
inun,  p.  70 
ips,  24 
ire,  irun,  23 
isn,  p.  70 
isterdy,  p.  70 
it,  eet(yet),  23; 

p.  70 


it  awhiles,  24 
ither,  26 
izels,  26 
issrom,  26 

Jaa,  23 
jaaiy,  23 
laant,  23 
jack-a-lantem, 

23 
jackaneyaps, 

23 
jackdaa,  23 
jackheyam,  23 
jack  i*  the  hedge, 

23 
Jacob's  ladder, 

p.  104 
Jan,  23 
Jarge,  p.  70 
jarworm,  23 
jawskin,  joskun, 

p.  17 
jeead,  23 
Jenawerry,  p.  70 
jest,  23 
jest  about,  24 
jiest,  23 

jiffy,  23 
jinsumbob,  23 
joboerheaded, 

23 
Johnny  Lent,  23 
John  o'  Lent.  23 
jolterhead,  23 
joram,  p.  87 
jorum,  23 
joskun,  jawskin, 

23 
journey,  23 
just  about,  23 
jyst,  26 

Kaa,  caa,  23 
kallenge,  23 
kannel,  23 
kaw,  24 
keach  up,  24 
keck,  23 
keckcom,  keck- 

horn,  23 
kecks,  kix,  p.  18 
kedge,  26 
keeap,  23 


keeasknife,  23 
keeavun,  23 
keeavun-rake, 

23 
keel,  23 
keep,  24,  27 
keert,  23 
keert-loose,  23 
kell,26 

kelter,  kilter,  23 
kenspeck,  26 
ketch,  p.  70 
kettle-cap, 

kettle-case^  23 
kewins,  caivins, 

24 
keys,  23 
kiddle,  27 
kids,  23 

kilter,  kelter,  23 
kind(a),  24; 

W,25;  (c), 

kind,  unkmd, 

27 
kindling,  26 
kindy,  23 
king,  p.  47 
kink,  p.  47 

kissin'-gato,  24 
kit,  24 
kites,  23 
kittle,  23       * 
kittle  of  fish,  23 
kiver,  24 
kix,  kecks,  23 
kneeholm,  p.  47 
knittles,  23 
know-nuthun, 

23 
konster,  23 
kreme-veaced, 

23 
kri8h,23 
kuntriput, 

countryput, 

23 
kyanne,  p.  70 
kyes,  p.  70 

Laa,  23 
laayur,  23 

lack  (a),  23;  (6), 
p.  103 ;  ace 
yallack. 
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lack  a  massy,  23 
lady  bird,  Isidy 

cow.  God  AI- 

mignty*8  cow, 

23 
ladyfied,  24 
lagged,  24 
lamb's  quarters, 

p.  47 
land  (a),  24 
lanteni-jaas,  23 
lap,  24 

lar  a  massy,  23 
larapping,  23 
lardy-cake, 

fatty-cake,  24 
last  cast,  24 
lat  in,  23 
lather,  24 
latter  laamas, 

23 
lauks  a  massy, 

24 
lay,  23 
lay  down  (a,  6), 

24 
lay  still,  24 
laylock,  p.  70 
leady  cow,  23 ; 

»ee  lady  bird 
leak,  24 
lease  (a),  23 ; 

(6),  24 
leasmg,  23 
lebb,  23 
lebn,  ellebn, 

p.  10 
led  (laid),  23 ; 

J.  70 
(to  lead), 

p.  70 
led  (lid),  23,  24 
leddn,  24 
ledgers,  23 
leef,  leif,  23 
leep,  25 
leer,  aleer.  23 
leet,  hackle, 

p.  86 
le^  p.  70 
leif,  leef,  23 
len,  24 
lence,  p.  47 
lens  'a  %  24 


lerrup,  23 
lest,  p.  70 
lether,  26 
letherun,  23 
lethmr,  23 
lev,  p.  70 
levs,  p.  70 
ley  vur  basket, 

23 
lewurs,  23 
leva,  p.  70 
lew,  23 
lewth,  23 
leyace,  23 
leyadul,  23 
leyadun,  23 
leyan,  23 
leyav,  23 
lezzin*,  lyezzin' 

24 
lick,  23 
lickun,  23 
lift  (a),  26 ; 

(6),  27 
Hg(a),23; 

(6),  26 
Hgguns,  23 
light  a  yire,  23 
ligster,  24 
like,  p.  47 
limb,  24 
limmer,  p.  47 
limmock,  26 
linch  23 
lino;  besom,  26 
ling  honey,  26 
linkister,  23 
linnard,  23 
linnow,  27 
lintzeed,  23 
lipwise,  23 
lissom,  24,  27 
lissum,  23 
lit  on,  24 
Hthe,  26 
litter,  23 ;  p.  104 
little  house,  23 ; 

prevy,  23 
littur-up,  23 
Ut,  p.  70 
lob,  26 
lofF,  26 
loffy,  26 
loft,  24 


lollard,  26 
lollun,  23 
lollup,  23 
long-dojg,  23 
long-taS'd 

capon,  23 
looath,  23 
look  a  massy, 

23 
loop  (a),  26 ; 

(6),  p.  47 
loopU  23 
lop  (a)  23 ; 

(4  ^6 
lop-ear*d,  23 
lop-zided,  23 
loppered,  26 
Lor,  23 

Lor  a  massy.  23 
lords  and  ladies, 

23 
lote,  23 
louster,  23 
love-an-idle,  24 
love-child,  24 
love-feast^  24 
love  in  a  chain, 

26 
lowance,  23 
lowz,  23 
lubbard,  26 
lubber-yed,  24 
luc,  23 
luce,  luse,  23 
luckey,  23 
luck-money,  24 
luff(«,6),23,24; 

(c),  23,  27 
lumberum,  24 
lumper,  23 
lumpy,  23 
lunge,  24 
lungeous,  26 
luse,  luce,  23 ; 

see  keert-loose 
lusty,  24 
lyezzin*,  lezzin', 

24 
lynch,  p.  47 

Maa,  23 
maakish,  23 
maaworm,  23 
maaycock,  23 


mad,  23 
maerster,  muis- 

ter,  p.  91 
mag,  23 
maggot,  23 
maggotiy,  23 
ma^ies,  24 
maisenter,  24 
mait'ners,  meet*- 

ners,  chapel* 

people,  p.  90 
mallard,  23 
mallishag,  23 
mallow,  z3 
mallufl,  23 
Maly,  p.  70 
mam  and  dad, 

24 
manny,  26 
map,  23 
mar,  p.  70 
marcnuTimaTK23 
marcury,  p.  70 
mares*  taiJbs,  23 
market-peart, 

p.  127 
marvul,  23 
marvuls,  p.  70 
mash,  24 
mashed  sugar, 

24 
master,  maers- 

ter,  24 
matUer,  26 
maukin,  skuffle, 

24;  p.  97 
maul,  23 
maulyam, 

maulyem  {the 

heron),  24 
mawkin,  26 
mawksy,  24 
mawky,  24 
mawl  an*  limb, 

24 
mawn-pit,  27 
mawnt,  p.  70 
mayhap,  may* 

haps,  24 
may  kin,  25 
med,  23 
meead,  23 
meealy- 

mouthed,  23 
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meet'ners,  maif - 
ners,  chapel- 
people,  24 

megger,  26 

mence,  23 

mense,  25 

ments,  mence, 
23 

mericle,  p.  70 

merry.  23 

mesh  (a),  23 ; 
(6),  24 

mew,  p.  113 

meyastur,  23 

meyat,  23 

meyther,mither, 
yate,  23 

Mi'al,  p.  70 

miche,  23 

Middlemus,  23 

middle-street 
steanns,  25 

middling,  27 

midgemadge,  23 

miff,  24 

milkzop,  23 

miller,  23,  25 

milt,  23 

min,  23 

mind,  23 

minnie,  24 

mints,  23 

mischieffiil,  24 

mishure,  p.  70 

mislest,  p.  113 

mi  ther,  meyther, 
yate,  23 

mixen,  27 

mize,  23' 

moilin',  25 

moise,  p.  47 

moither,  27 

moll  Andrey,  23 

moll  washer,  23 

mollem,  24 

month's-mind, 
23 

mooast,  23 

moonshnn,  23 

moor,  p.  70 

moom,  24 

mootend,  23 

moots,  24 

mopp,  23 


mores,  23 
morgan,  23 
mortal,  23 
mosheroom, 

p.  70 
moss  besom,  25 
mosstroopers,  25 
mote,  23 
mother-in-law, 

p.  81 
mou,  24 
mound,  24 
mouse,  24 
mouth-maulin^ 

24 
mow-burned,  23 
mowdiwarp,  26 
mowld,  p.  70 
mowlter,  24 
muckell,  23 
muckul,  dung- 

gul,  p.  80 
mucky,  24 
mud  calf,  23 
mudd,  23 
muddel,  23 
muddled,  23 
mudgerum,  24 
mudler,  muller, 

25 
mug,  25 
muggleton,  23 
muggletony,  23 
muggy,  23 
muller,  mudler, 

25 
mullin,  24 
mum,  23 
mumchance,  23, 

24 
mummers,  pp. 

63,74 
mummy,  p.  47 
mumping,  26 
Mumping-day, 

26 
mumpoker,  23 
mun,  23,  24 
murrain-ber- 
ries, 23 
must,  mwust, 

p.  70 
muster,  maers- 

ter,  24 


muv,  p.  70 
muzzikun,  23 
muzzy,  23 
mwilun,  23 
mwust,  must, 

p.  70 
myen  set  out,  24 

Naail,  23 

naaize,  23 

naaybur,  23 

nab  the  rust,  23 

nable,  p.  70 

nailpaster,  24 

naitshel,  25 

nammut,  23 

nan,  anan,  23 

nan,  nanny,  23 

nap-kneed,  26 

nar-a-one-an-ee, 
nam-an-ee,  24 

nam,  24 

nashun,  23 

natomj,  noto- 
my,  24 

natty,  24 

naul,  24 

nauls,  24 

nawpy,  26 

near,  24 

necessary,  23 

neckhankicher, 
23 

noddy,  23 

neeal,  23 

neeaps,  neeap- 
tides,  23 

needs  (a,  6),  23 

nesh,  27 

nettin,  26 

neuce,  neust,  23 

neuce  the  mat- 
ter, 23 

neuce  the  seyam, 
23 

neust,  neuce,  23 

never-sweat,  27 

nevvy,  23 

next-day,  p.  48 

neyamurd,  23 

neyares,  23 

neyav,  23 

nient,  ninte,  23 

nientedf  23 


nighthaak,  23 
nine  bones,  p.  64 
nine  eyes,  23 
ninte,  nient,  23 
nipper  (a),   24 ; 

(6),  p.  48 
uippyi  p.  48 
nistis,  p.  70 
no  good  an,  24 
nogretsheks,  24 
nobbud,  p.  113 
noberry,  24 
noddle,  24 
noggin,  26 
nooan,  23 
nooan  un's,  23 
nooan  un't,  23 
nooance,  23 
nooer,  24 
nooway8>  23 
nopy,  25 
nor,  24 

nose-holes,  24 
not-cow,  23 
not-sheep,  23 
notomy,  nato- 

my,  p.  91 
now-a-days,  23 
now  an'  again, 

24 
no- ways,  24 
nub,  23 
nudels,  25 
nummed,  23 
nunchun,   nun- 

cheon,  23 ; 

p.  104 
nuss,  24 
nuss-tendun,  23 
nutter,  24 

Oben,  23 
oben-rubber,  23 
obstropolus,  23 
odd  rot  it,  23 
odds,  24 
oddsniggers,  23 
oddzookers,  23 
oddzounder- 

kunshauw,23 
offal,  24 
okkepashun,  23 
old,  24 
old  England,  24 
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old  standards^  24 
onaxd,  23 
one,  25 
onset,  26 
ood,  p.  70 
oolf,  24 
ooman,  23 
$6n,  winned,  p. 

71 
oond,  p.  70 
oonder,  oonder- 

ful.  24 
oont,  p.  104  ; 

want,  23 
oors,  p.  70 
oosted,  p.  70 
opiniated,  p.  70 
or  a  one,  23 
orch,  p.  70 
order,  24 
ore-weed,  23 
orgin,  p.  70 
orl,  27 
or'nary,  24 

068,  27 

oum,  23 ;  p.  70 
out  a  doors,  24 
out  an,  24 
out-ast,  out- 

exed,  24 
outener,  26 
out -exed,   out- 

ast,  24 
out-taak,  23 
outraajuB,  23 
outside,  24 
ovei*done,  24 
overright,  24 
overset,  26 
overun  (a,  6), 

p.  48 
OYUS,  23 
oxed  about,  24 
oxlays,  23 

Paam,  23 
paanch-guts,  23 
paawul,  p.  70 
paay,  23 
pad,  26 
paddle   (a),   23, 

24;  (ft),  23 
pag,  26 
page,  24 


palmer,  23 
pank,  24 
parking,  23 
panna,  25 
partly,  24 
pass  the  time  o' 

day,  24 
passel,  24 
pattrun,  p.  70 
pawky,  26 
pawstjur,  23 
pawting  -  about, 

26 
pays,  p.  70 
pearchin',  25 
peart)    market - 

peart,  27 
peckacks,  23 
peculiar,  24 
pedicut,  p.  70 
pedigree,  24 
peeaz,  peeazen, 

23 
peeaz-baam,  23 
peeaz-puddun, 

23 
peer  (a,  ft),  23 
peewit,  23 
peeyat  23 
pelt  (a),  23  ;  (ft), 

25 
pen,  p.  48 
pend,  23 
pen-featbered, 

24 
perfeeas,  23 
pergy,  27 
pestul,  23 
Peter  grievance, 

24 
peyaeturry,  23 
pbilander,  24 
pibble,  p.  70 
pick,  26 
pickid,  24 
pickfurk,  26 
pictur,  p.  70 
piece,  23 
piece  o*  work,  24 
pikel,  27 
pill,  23 
pimple,  23 
pin-a-sigbt,  24 
pincberwig,  23 


pincbfart,  23 
piney,  23 
piny,  24 
pinyun,  23 
pip,  23,  24 
piper,  24 
pipped,  24 
pips,  24 
pitcb,27 
pitcb  in,  23 
pitcber,  24 
pitcbins,  24 
pitcb-pipe,  25 
pitcbpole,  124 
pitcbun-prong, 

23 
pitcbun-stones, 

23 
pit-'ole,  24 
pittus,  23 
pitzaa,  23 
pizon,     pwlzon, 

p.  94 
plaay-in,  23 
plaay-up,plaay- 

sbarp,  23 
plack,  27 
planisbed  up,  p. 

113 
plastered,  24 
platter,  23 
play    tbe    wa^, 

trivant,      tn- 

bant,  p.  101 
pleacb,  27 
pleyagy,  23 
plim,  23 
plock,  23 
plotnore,  23 
plougb-abeer,  23 
plougbin'  in- 

gine,  24 
plowgbenge, 

gbenge,  p.  12 
pluck,  23 
plunge,  23 
plusb,  23 
ply,  p.  48 
pock-fretten,  23 
pokassun,  23 
poke,  23 
poleaps,  23 
polt,  23 
pook,  23 


pooks,  23 
pool,  p.  70 
poon,  27 
poor  people,  poor 

folk,  24 
poortmantle,    p. 

70 
poortmedda,     p. 

70 
poost,  23 
poouzy,  23 
popple-stooauy 

23 
posture,  23 
pot  liquor,  24 
potsbed,  pot- 

sbeerd,  23 
poucb,  24 
pouk,  27 
pouking,  27 
pound,  23,  24 
I)over<y-we«d,  p, 

48 
power,  24 
powlse,  pulse,  24 
praalun,  23 
prajant,  23 
pranked,  23 
pranked  jay,  23 
preacbment,  26 
prensly,  p.  70 
prespiration,    p. 

70 
prespire,  p.  70 
press-boords,  24 
pretty,  p.  70 
prevy,  little- 
bouse,  23 
preyat-a-peyasL 

23 
pride  oneself,  24 
prise,  23 
prongsteel,  23 
pronkus,  26 ;  aee 

bronkus. 
proper,  23,  24 
proud  flesb,  24 
pudden  -beaded, 

23 
pulse,  powlse,  24 
pumble-vootted , 

23 
puncb,  23 
puncbeon,  23 
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punear,  pun- 
year,  23 

pure,  23 

purely,  23 

purl,  23 

purr-lamb,  23 

purtend,  23 

purvide,  23 

purvizer,  23 

purzarye,  23 

puss,  23 

pussikey,  23 

piit,  p.  70 

put  on,  put  *eni 
along,  23 

piit   your  frock 
an,  24 

pute,  23 

pwinetur,  23 

pwizon,  pizon,  24 

pwust,  p.  70 

Quaail,  23 
quaaits,  23 
quaam,  23 
quames,  27 
quandorum,  23 
quarl,  23 
quat,quat-down, 

23 
queel,'23 
querk,  23 
quickzet,  23 
quile,  23 
quilt  (a,  b\  23 
quilter,  24 
quine,  23 
quirks,  24 
quob,  24 
quoddle,    quob- 

ble,  24 
quop,  quob,  24 

Baa,  23 
raail,  23 
raathy,  23 
raawud,  road,  p. 

96 
raay,  23 
raaygrass,  23 
rabbit,  23 
rack  up,  24 
raddige,  rarrige, 

p.  28 


rafky,  23 

rain  'atchuts  an' 
duckuts  (to), 
24 

rake,  23 

rakers-arter,  24 

rammel-cheese, 
23 

ramp,  wramp, 
26 

ramper,  26 

ramsden,  ram- 
sons,  23 

ramshackled,  23 

randy  (a),  23, 
26 ;  (J),  24 

rantan,  26 

rar  th'  'ouse,  p. 
104 

rare  (a,  6),  23 

rarridge,  rad- 
dige, 23 

ratch,  27 

ratchety,  27 

rathe,  23 

rather-ripe,  23 

ratten,  p.  70 

rattletrap,  ram- 
shackled, 23 

raunk,  p.  70 

rave,  24 

razzoT,  p.  70 

razzum,  p.  70 

reach,  retch,  23 

reaches,  23 

readied,  redded, 
23 

rearun,  23 

reast,  26 

recking-hook, 
26 

reckling,  26 

reckon,  23 

rect,  23 

rectunpooast,  23 

redded,  readied, 
23 

reddy,  23 

reddypole,  24 

reead,  23 

refatory,  p.  113 

refuse,  27 

rejaaice,  23 

remains,  24 


Remains  (the 
seven),  24 

remble,  26 

reuse,  23 

renyard,  23 

respectable  peo- 
ple, 24 

retch,  23,  26 

rether,  p.  70 

revess,  23 

revver,  23 

rew,  rue,  23 

reyals,  23 

reyaps,  23 

reyav,  23 

reyavun,  23 

rhymy,    rimey, 
p.  29 

ribbin,     ribVn, 
p.  70 

rice,  23 ;  p.  48 

rick,  24 

rickess,  23 

rickon  up,  24 

rid  (a),  23;  (6), 
p.  70 

ridbreast,  23 

riddle,  23 

ride,  24 

ridgsty,  23 

ridlin',  26 

ridweed,  23 

rig,  23 

riggish,  23 

right-up-and- 
down,  23 

rile,  24 

rimey,  rhymy, 
23 

rine,  23 

rine-off,  23 

rinff  (a,  i),  24 

rip  (a),  23;  p.  70; 
(6)  23 ;  (c)  26 

rippook,  23 

rise,  p.  48 

rish,  23 

rish  to  cut,  23 

rishun  dry,  23 

rits,  26 

rive,  23 

roacht,  24 

road^  raawud,  24 

roaked  up,  26 


roaky,  26 
robins,  24 
roke,  23 
rom,  p.  70 
roms'd,  24 
rongs,  23 
roii,  23 
room,  p.  48 
roomthy,  24 
roop,  23 
rooupy,  23 
ropy,  24 
ror,  p.  70 
rosky,  24 
rossal,  23 
rouk,  27 
rounce,  23 
round,  rung,  24 
rounty,  23 
rouse,  23 
rowcast,  23 
rowet,  23 
rowt,  p.  70 
rozzum,  p.  70 
rubbenstooan, 

23 
rubble  coal,  23 
rucket,  24 
rud,  23 
rudder,  23 
ruddle,  24 
rue,  rew,  pp.  28, 

29 
rue-street,  23 
ruf,  p.  70 
ruination,  24 
ruineyat,  23 
ruUis,  rullus,  23 
run,  23 
run-away-mop, 

24 
rung,  round,  p. 

96 
rusticooat,  rusti- 

cut,  23 
rusty,  23 

Saa,  p.  70 
saace-box,  23 
saacy,  23 
saaige,  23 
saamun,  23 
saantur,  23 
saave,  23 
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saawldeer,  p.  71 
sadly,  24 
safe,  24 
saffem,  24 
sally,  27 
saltzillur,  23 
same,  26 
Samper,  23 
sangle,  23 
sar,  sarve,  23, 

24 
sarf  n  sure,  24 
sarvunt,  zarv- 

iint,  23 
sate,  p.  70 
saucy,  25 
sault,  23 
sawnups,  yawn- 

ups,  p.  104 
scafe,  26 
scallion-ffate,  27 
scathy,  &eea- 

thy,  p.  32 
scent,  23 
sconce,  25 
scoop,  23 
scopperil,  26 
scotdi,  23^ 
scraald,  23 
scraanch,  p.  70 
scrabble  along, 

24 
scratch,  24 
scratch     cradle, 

cat's  creyadul, 

p.  5 
scratchetty,  p. 

70 
scraunch,  p.  70 
screech-owl,  23 
screeding,  26 
scrile,  23 
scrim,  23 
scrimp,  26 
scrinch,  24 
scroop,  23 
scrow,  23 
scrowbald,  26 
scruff,  26 
sorump,8crunch, 

23,  24 
scrunge,  23 
scud,  24,  27 
scuff,  23 


scum-o'  th'  yeth, 

24 
scut,  25 
scutter,  squitter, 

p.  99 
sea- ware,  ore- 
weed,  zea- 

weed,  23 
sed,  25 
sem,  p.  71 
senders,  zinders, 

23 
sess,  cess,  p.  30 
sossmunt,  23 
set,  24 

settin'  down,  24 
settle,  23 
sewent,  suant, 

23 
seyavaal,  23 
seyye,  23 
shackles,  23 
shag,  23 
shagged,  26 
shakebag,  23 
shan,  26 
sharlott,  23 
sharpin  sickle, 

slape  sickle, 

25 
sharpzet,  23 
shat,  shatn't,  23 
she,  p.  68 
she-der,  26 
sheep  syme,  25 
sheer,  p.  71 
shef,  p.  71 
sheffle,  p.  71 
shek,  24 
sheltun  in,  23 
shem,  p.  71 
shepherds'- 

pouches,  p.  48 
sheth,  p.  71 
shet-knife,  24 
shey,  p.  71 
shevvins,  p.  71 
shiers/  chiers,  25 
shift,  24 
shilf,  p.  71 
shilynn,  23 
shirk,  23 
shirky,  shirty,  24 
shock,  23 


shock  up,  24 

shoe-maker's 
trot,  24   . 

shoe  the  colt,  23 

shog,  25 

shoo,  23 

Shoocky,    Sooc- 
ky,24 

shoot,  chute,  23 

shottel,  25 

shotters,  24 

shouto,  23 

shove,  23 

show,  show- 
hackle,  23 

show  off,  23 

showlder,  p.  71 

shram'd,  shram- 
med, 23 

shrauf-cakes, 
shroye-cakes, 
23 

shrauftide,  23 

shrauTers,  shro- 
vers,  23,  24 

shreavy,  23 

shrid,  23 

shrip,  23 

shroke,  23 

shrove-cakes,  23 

shroyen,  p.  59 

shroyers,  shrau- 
yers,  23,  24 

shucks,  23 

shule,  23 

shunch,  23 

shurry,  p.  71 

Sias,  23 

sick-an'-sated, 
24 

side-pockut,  24 

sideways,  25 

sidle,  24 

sid-lip,  24 

sid-size,  24 

sign,  23 

sile,  23 

sill,  25 

simily,  24 

simpel,  27 

singreen,  23 

sinnafy,  23 

sipe,  26 

sist,  23 


sithe,  23 
sithors,  p.  71 
skaail,    squaAil, 

23 
skaUa-baulch- 

ins,  skalley 

baulchers,  24 
skeeal,  23 
skeeap'd,  23 
skeeap-gpallus, 

23 
skeeas,  23 

skeeathyjScathVy 

23 
skeer,  23 
skeercrow,  23 
skel-ower,  26 
skes,  p.  104 
skiUer-boots, 

skilter-yamps. 

23 
skillun,  23 
skim  plougli»  24 
skimmurton,  23 
skinch,  26 
skise,  skize,  23 
skitter-wayB,  23 
skiyer,  23 
skiyer-wood,  23 
skize,  skise,  23 
skollard,  23 
skote,  23 
skreak,  23 
skreyapur,  23 
sknle,  23 
skrim,  23 
skrish,  23 
skrunch,  23 ; 

see  scrunch, 
skrunge,  23 
skuff,  skurff,  23 
skuffie,  maukin, 

24 
skuffy,  23 
skure,  23 
skurff,  skuff,  23 
skutch,  cutch, 

24 
slaape,  26 
slaay,  23 
slackumtraus, 

23 
slam,  23 
slammakin,  23 
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slang,  27 
slape  sickle,  25 
slappy,  23 
slat  (a),  23 ;  (6), 

p.  71 
slenoh,  23 
slensh,  25 
sletch,  23 
sUnk,  23 
slither,  26 
sliver  (a),  23 ; 

(6),  26 

slockened,  26 

sloom,  25 

sloomy,  26 

slotchut,  24 

slouch,  23 

slouchun,  23 

sluck-a-bed,  24 

slur,  26 

slush,  23 

sluther,  26 

small  beer,  23 

smart  dale,  24 

smartish,  smart- 
ish few,  24 

smash,  23 

smatch,  24 

smert,  23 

smockfeycM,  23 

smockvrock,  23 

smolche,  23 

smoot,  26 

smouch,  26 

smudder,  24 

snaail's  trot,  23 

snacks,  23,  24 

snakes-stang,  23 

snap,  24 

snapsen,  23 

snapzack,  23 

snawff,  23 

sneck,  26 

sued,  27 

snew,  p.  113 

sneykun,  23 

snig,  23 

sniggle  in,  24 

snobble,  23 

snoche.  23 

snop,  23 

BO,  27 

sobbled,  24 

sock,  26 


soft,  23 

soger  (a),  23;  (6), 

sojer,  and 

saawldeer,  p. 

71 
so^ged,  23 
sojer,  p.  71 
sole,  zooul,  23 
solemn  swuth, 

24 
solid,  24 
solidly,  26 
Solly,  p.  71 
someberry,  24 
some  when,  p.  48 
Soocky,    Shooc- 

ky,  p.  97 
sook,  cnook,  23 ; 

p.  6 
soor,  p.  71 
soord,  p.  71 
soourder,  23 
sop,  25 
soppin',  24 
sorrow,  23 
sowse,  23 
spaan,  23 
^>adgick,  24 
spang,  25 
spang- wue,  26 
sparagrass,  p.  71 
sparrods,  23 
speckittles,  p.  71 
speer,  23 
spet,  23;  p.  71 
spewy,  25 
speyad,  23 
spile,  23 
spinedy,  23 
spire,  23 
spit  (a,  6),  24 
spit-deep,  23,  26 
spittle,  spud  (a), 

26 ;  (J),  26,  27 
splaa,  23 
spluther,  26 
spluttur,  23 
spoonmeyat,  23 
sprack,  23 
sprang,  24 
spranggelin\  24 
sprank,  23 
spreed,  24 
spry,  23 


spud  (a),  24 ;  (b\ 

p.  48 ;  (c),  26 ; 

p.  48 ;  $ee 

spittle, 
spud^el,  23 
spurrings,  26 
spwuz,  24 
squaail,    skaail, 

23 
squab,  23 
squ&d,  26 
squash,  23 
squat,  23 
squawk,  23 
squawking 

thresh,  23 
squench,  23 
squidge,  23 
squinch  your 

draught,  24 
squinny,  23 
squitch-fire,  24 ; 

8ee  skutch. 
squitter,  scutter, 

24 
squitters,  23 
srovers,    shrov- 

ers,  p.  97 
staabit,  23 
staaid,  23 
staak,  23 
staal,  23 

stabbK  23 

staddle,  24 

staff-hook,  23 

sta^,  23 

staith,  steer,  25 

stake-bittul,  23 

stale  (a),  23;  (6), 
26 

stalled,  26 

stang,  23 

stans-gady  26 

stank,  27 

star,  p.  71 

stark,  stark- 
steyrun,  23 

starlog,  24 

stam,  23* 

starred,  24 

etaatj  p.  48 

stauked,  24 

stay  your  stom- 
ach, 24 


steal,  stele,  27 

steann-throw, 
25 

steddle,  23,  26 

stee,  26 

steed,  25 

steel,  26 

steep,  27 

steer,  staith,  25 

stel'd,  styeld,  24 

stele,  steal,  27 

sterrup-glass, 
23 

stert,  23 

stew  (a),  23 ;  (J), 
24;  (c),  26 

steyabul,  23 

steyal  beer,  23 

steyav,  23 

stick  by  t'  rib, 
25 

stick  dyke,  25 

stick  in  the  giz- 
zard, 23 

stickin',  25 

stiddy,  p.  71 

stUl,  24 

stillurs,  23 

stingaish,  23 

stint,  23 

stir,  23 

stitch,  23 

stithy,  26 

Stiven's   break- 
fast, 24 

stock,  24 

stock'ns,  p.  71 

stocky,  23,  24 

stom,  p.  71 

stomp,  p.  71 

stooan,    stooun, 
23     . 

stooan-bHnd,  23 

stooan-dead,  23 

stoon-hoss,  23 

stoory,  p.  71 

stooun,  23 

stoour,  23 

stoup,  27 

stout,  23 

stowter,  25 

straain,  23 

straa-York,  23 

straddle,  23 
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8traddle-bob, 

23;  p.  50 
strangled,  24 
straight,  24 
stranny,  26 
strappin',  24 
stretcli,  23 
streyange,  23 
strick    (a),    23  ; 

(6),  26 
stnck  in,  23 
strike,  24 
strind,  26 
strip  Jack 

naked,  24 
stroddle,  p.  71 
strogs,  23 
strokens,  23 
strout,  23 
stub,  27 
stubble,  24 
stucklun,  23 
studyin'-cap 

(put  an  my), 

24 
stuffle,  23 
stunny,  24 
stunt,  26 
sturtle,  23 
stutter,  23 
styeld,  sterd,  24 
suanty  sewent, 

23 
sub,  24 
sud  out,  24 
suffer,  23 
suggy,  24 
suit,  23 

sunco,  zunce,  23 
sup,  zup,  23 
surge,  23 
suss,  23 
swaailun,  23 
swaared,  24 
swack,  zwack, 

23 
swaige,  23 
swarrin',  24 
swarth,  zwautb, 

(a),    23;    (6), 

26 
swatch,  26 
swftth,  26 
swathe,  26 


swaul,  26 
sweal,  zweal,  23 
sweal,  26 
sweetheart  (to), 

25 
sweet  wort,  24 ; 

sweetwurt,  23 
swile,  23 
swill,  p.  48 
swiU-belly,  23 
swimy,  24 
swish,  23 
swivetty,  23 
swizzle,  23 
swop,  p.  48 
swotchel,  23 
swotchul  along, 

24 
swotchultin',  24 
syle,  26 

Taa,  taw,  23 
taadry,  23 
taailuns,or  taail- 

ends,  23 
taailzoke,  23 
taak,23 
tack  (a),  23 ;  (6), 

26 
tackle  (a,  b),  24 
taffetty,  23 
taffled,  26 
tag  (a),  23;  (6), 

24 
tailboord,  24 
tail  whate,  24 
tailin'  whate,  24 
take  an,  24 
takin\  24 
taUet,  23 
tan,  23 
tang(a),23;(J), 

p.  48 
tape,  teype,  23 
tape-taker,  23 
tar,   teear,   tee- 

ard,  p.  71 
tare,  27 
tamashun,  23 
tamel,  23 
tamelly,  23 
tarvatches,  23 
taterin',  24 
taw,  taa,  p.  36 


team,  26 
teann,  25 
ted,  24 
tee,  25 
teeny,  23,  24 
teer,  23 ;  teer, 

teeard,  tar, 

p.  71 
teerun,  23 
tembur   keeurt, 

23 
tempt,  23 
temrus,  23 
tend,  23 
tendur,  23 
tenshun,  23 
terreyabul,  tery- 

eabul,  23 
terrible  folks,  24 
tetter,  24 
tew  (a),  23;  (b), 

26 
teyabul,  23 
teype,  tape,  p.  37 
thaa,  23 
thack,  26 
thaUack,  p.  103 ; 

see  yallack. 
thar,  thur,  theer, 

24 
tharm,  26 
I,  p. 
,thf 

p.  68 
that,  25 
theck,  23 
thee,  p.  67 
thee-in  an*  thou- 

in,  24 
thee'st,  23 
them  be  um,  24 
ther,  p.  100;  see 

thar. 
•thereawaay,  23 
thereckly,  p.  71 
there-right,  23 
thetch,  23 ;  p.  71 
thetches,  p.  69 
thewin',  p.  71 
thick-yed,  24 
thillur,  23 
thiltugs,  23 
things,  24 
thinks,  23 


tham,  p.  70 
thase,  tiiase  ims, 


thirt,  23 
thirtauyer,  23 
thizzel-spitter, 

23 
thole-pin,  23 
thoom-syme,  25 
threadle,  p.  48 
threap  do^wn,  26 
thresh,  draah.  {a\ 

23 ;  (6).  p.  71 
thresherythmah- 

er,  24 
thrum,  26 
thuckster,  23 
thum-bit,  23 
thumpun,  23 
thur,  p.  100 ; 

see  thar. 
tice,  23 
tickler,  23 
tiddle,  24 
tiddly.  24 
tidling,  27 
tiduns,  23 
tidy  (a),  24;  (ft), 

27 
tie  up,  24 
tiff,  26 
tight,  23 
tightish,  23 
tightiy,  23 
tilt,  23 

timersum,  23 
tine,  24,  26 
tines,  23 
tinted,  p.  48 
tinually,  23 
tipe,  26 

tips  and  cues,  23 
tire,  23 

tirl,23;  Me  troll. 
titch,  23 
titchy,  23 
todg,  24 
to-do,  23 
todpooul,  23 
token,  24 
tole,  23 

tommaty  taa,  25 
tommy *awk,    p. 

toner,  26 
tooad,  23 ; 
twud. 
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tooad's-meat,  23 
tong,  p.  71 
toon,  town,  25 
fbotle,  26 
toould,  23 
toppins,  24 
top-up,  23 
tore,  23 

tossel,  23 ;  p.  71 
tostikeyated,  23 
tote,  23 
town,  toon,  25 
townd,  p.  71 
towse,  23 
toyle-money,  23 
tozier,  23 
trapes,  24,  26 
trate,  p.  71 
tree,  27 
trencher,  23 
trevet,  23 
treyad,  23 
treyapsun,  23 
treyasos,  23 
tribant,  tiiyant, 

play  the  wag, 

24 
tribbet-door,  23 
trimble,  p.  71 
trimbul,  23 
trishnre,  p.  71 
trivant,  24.    See 

tribant. 
troll,  trull,  23 ; 

tirl,  23 
troll  the  pin,  p.  60 
tromple,  p.  71 
truck,  p.  48 
trull,  troll,  23 
trunch,  24 
tucks,  23 
tugs,  24 
tumpoke,  26 
tup,  27 
turmuts,  23 
turn  up,  24 
turnin  ,  24 
tumunstickB,  23 
tussel,  23 
tuth,  p.  71 
tutty,  23 
twenty-leben 

weeks,  24 
twine,  23 


twins  (two),  24 
twirty,  24 
twissened,  26 
twist,  25 
twitter,  23 
two  (to  be),  24 
two-twins,  24 
twote,  25 
twud  under  a 

'arrow,  24 
tyent,  p.  71 

Urn,  23 

um  sais,  um  goes, 

24 
un,  23 ;  p.  67 
un  um,  un  un, 

un  ur,  un  ut, 

23 
unawars,  23 
unbeknown,  23 
underbed,  24 
under-butter,  24 
underd,  p.  71 
underground,  23 
undemyeth,    p. 

71 
unheppen,  26 
unkind,  kind,  p. 

126 
unniqityes,  p.  71 
unready,  23 
unthaa,  23 
up  along,  23 
upwards  and 

downwards,  24 
uppen-chock,  23 
upright,  27 
upsides,  23 
upsides  wi',  24 
up-strit,  up- 

townd,  24 
uptak,  26 
up-townd,     up- 
strit,  24 
upzettun,  23 
urchin,  27 

Vaaice,  23 
vaail,  23 
Taails,  23 
yaant,  23 
vaay,  23 
Tallow,  23 


yan,  23 
yanner,  23 
yantage,  23 
yar  like,  24 
yardengeeal,  23 
yardick,  23 
yare  out,  23 
yarjiz,  24 
yarm,  yann  out, 

23 ;  £ELrm  out, 

24 
yarmunt,  23 
yather,  23 
yengeyul,  23 
yentorsum,  23 
yet,  yetch,  23 
yetterlock,  23 
yeyapur,  23 
yeyam,  23 
yice,  yize,  23 
yide,  23 
yilburd,  23 
yillup,  23 
yingur-pooast, 

23 
yinickun,  23 
yinney,  yinned, 

23 
yirenew,  23 
yirk,  23 
yirkun,  23 
yish-kittul,  23 
yish-yag,  23 
yistycuffs,  23 
yitrul,  24 
yittun,  23 
yives,  23 
yize,  yice,  23 
yizgig,  23 
ylare,  23 
yleck,  23 ;  »ee 

flick, 
yleckun-comb, 

23 
ylee,  23 
yleece,  23 
yleevlapper,  23 
ylesh-fiee,  23 
ylick,  p.  11;  eee 

flick, 
ylick  a  beyacon, 

23 
ylitters,  blotters, 

23 


ylo,  23 
ylop,  flop,  23 
ylucker,  23 
ylump,flop,p.ll 
ylux,  23 
yokes,  23 
yolley,  23 
yoolhardy,  23 
yoordauyer,  23 
yoorth,    yorred, 

23;  «eeforrud. 
yoould,  23 
yore  boss,  23 
yoreright,  23 
yorerunner,  23 
yom,  23 
yorred,    yoorth, 

p.  41 
youl,  23 
your,  23 
yrail,  23 
yrail-basket,  23; 

see  frail, 
yree,  23 
yroar,  23 
yull-spout,  23 
yurdur,  23 
yuz-break,  23 
yuz-chipper,  23 
yuz-owl,  fuz- 

owl,  23 

Waard,  24 
waarm,  p.  71 
waay,  23 
waffy,  26 
wa^g^n,  p.  71 
waidin',  24 
wain-house,  27 
waird,  waard,  24 
waithe,  weeth, 

23 
wankle,  26 
want,  23;  oont, 

p.  104 
want-ketchur, 

23 
wanty,  wanttie, 

23 
war,  23 
warm,  23 
warn,  24 
wamdy,  23 
wamut,23;p.7l 
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wan>»  23 
wasn,  24 
water  bewitched 

an*  tay  be- 

grucht,  24 
water-ewet,  23 
water-gheeal, 

23 
watshed,  23 
waunt,  p.  71 
way,  woup,  p.  43 
we,  p.  68 
weeant,  P*  113 
weeath,  23 
wee'n,  wee'r, 

wee*t,  23 
weeny,  24 
weeth,  waithe, 

p.  42 
welts,  24 
wemble,  26 
wench,  27 
wench  (my),  24 
wenchen,  23 
werry,  26 
wesan,  23 
wether-gaaige, 

23 
wex,  23 
weysan,  wesan, 

23 
whate  straa, 

p.  71 
what  'st^  23 
wheddy,  27 
wheeat,  23 
wheeaz,  23 
wheiret,  23 
whicker,  23 
whip-crop,  p.  48 
whippunce,  23 
whirlere,  24 
whirlibone,  24 
whisp,  23 
whit,  27 
white  'en's  chick 

(the),  24 
white-rioe,  p.  48 
white- wood,  p. 

48 
whitty,  27 
whitwhat,  27 
whooam,  hooam, 

p.  16 


whoot,  woub,  23 
whosn,  p.  71 
whusbird,  wus- 

bird,  wosbird, 

23 
whutle,  26 
wig,  26 
wild   as   winter 

thunner,  25 
wildin,  24 
willey,  23 
wilter,  24 
wim,  23 
wimsaail,  win- 

sul,  23 
wimsheet,  23 
winded,  p.  71 
windin'-sneet,  24 
windvall,  23 
winned,  p.  71 
winsul,  wim- 
saail, p.  43 
wintle-end,  23 
wire-docks,  24 
wire- edge,  24 
withe,  23,  24 
without,  23 
withy,  23 
withy-bed,  23 
witter,  26 
wobble,  23 
wobble-jaad,  23 
wold,  23 
wollup,  23 
wong  26 
wood,  p.  71 
wood-quest, 

wood-quester, 

23 
woodsn't,  23 
woodst,  woot,  23 
wooy,  26 
wopper,  23 
wops,  23 
wordle,  23 
work,  24 
work-a-days,  23 
work-brittle,  24 
worky-day,  24 
womiment,  25 
wortewell,  24 
wosbird,  23 ;  see 

whusbird. 
wottle-day,  26 


woub,  whoot, 

p.  43 
woup,  way,  23 
wownd,  oond,  p. 

70 
wraathy,  23 
wramp,  ramp,  p. 

110 
wrench,  23 
writ,  p.  71 
wropped,  wrop- 

py,  p.  48 
wrostle,  23,  24 
wules,  26 
wun  'er,  p.  68 
wurt,  23 ;  p.  71 
wusbird,  whus- 
bird, wosbird, 

p.  43 
wuss  ner  dirty 

butter,  24 
wusser,  24 
wust  of  all  wuss- 

ers,  24 
wusted,  23 
wut,  25 
wuts,  23 
wuz,  23 
wya,  25 
wykins,  26 

Yah,  26 
yait,  p.  71 
yallack,  yoUock, 

thallack,  al- 

lack,  lack,  24 
yalla  jaanders, 

p.  71 
yalla-ommer,  24 
yallow-buoy,  23 
yallow-caul,  23 
yallow-jaans,  23 
yanks,  26 
yap,  23 
yapem,  apern, 

p.  2 
yarker,  26 
yarl,  24 
yarly,  p.  71 
yarly  taters,  p. 

83 
yarm,  23 
yate,  mither, 

meyther,  p.21 


yaup,  26 

yawnups,  aawrn- 
ups,  p.  104  ^^ 

yawnups*s  cor- 
ner, 24 

yeal,  eal,  p.  10 

yean,  27 

Yeaprul,  23 

yeaprun,  23 

yearly,  23 

yearn,  23 

yearnest,  amest, 
23 

yeas,  yeasy,  25 

yeath,  eath,  p. 
10 

yeaz,  25 

yelk,  26 

yen,  p.  71 

yender,  23 

yep,  24 

yerzelf ,  23 

yes,  p.  71 

yet,  p.  71 

yeth,  p.  71 

yethf  lu  thing, 
24 

yezzy,  p.  71 

yollock,  p.  103 ; 
see  yallack 

yoppm,  23 

5'oppulun,  23 

you  sir,  24 

youm,  23 ;  p.  70 

vowl,  23,  26 

yuk,  26 

yulk,  23 

Zaa-dowst,  23 
zad,  zod,  24 
zaddle-backed, 

23 
zand-blind,  23 
zarvunt,  sarv- 

unt,  p.  30 
zea-ware,  23 ; 

Bee  ore- weed, 
zeed-cake,  23 
zeed-lip,  23; 

aee  sid-lip. 
zeed-time,  23 
zeedy,  23 
zee'n,  zee  ur, 

zee't,  23 
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zeethe,  23 
zemmies,  zem- 

-mies  hauw,  23 
zense,  23 
zet  off,  23 
zet  out,  23 
zet  up,  23 
zich,  23 
zide-box,   zeed- 

lip,  p.  45 
zidelun,  23 
zidle,  23 
zim,  23 
zimmun,  23 


zindera,  senders, 

p.  30 
zippet,  23 
ziye,  23 
zive-sneead,  23 
zod,  zad,  24 
zooks,  gadzook- 

ers,  23 
zoonderkims,  23 
zooul    (a),    23 ; 

sole,  zooul  {b)y 

p.  33 
zoozay,  23 
zote,  23 


zotey,  23 
zourzop,  23 
zull,  23 
zummur-yreck- 

led,  23 
zunce,  Bunce,  p. 

36 
zunhoun,  23 
zup,  sup,  p.  36 
zwack,  swack, 

p.  36 
zwag-beUy,  23 
zwanky,  23 
zwarm,  23 


zwauth,  swarth, 
23 

zweal,  Bweal,  23 

zweltur,  23 

zwiftuT,  23 

zwig,  23 

zwiQ,23 

zwimmur  pud- 
den,  23 

zwin^l,  23 

zwinjun,  23 

zwiwetty,  23 

zwop,  23 ;  see 
cnop. 


THE   END. 


ERRATUM, 
p.  90,  1.  12,  read  Maulyem,  the  male  horoD.    The  lapwing  in  called  the  peewit. 


^. 


^ 


